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COHPAGii  DIS  mS. 

TERD^-DELTSLE    &    CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Lace  and  Lace  Article.«?,  and  imiiorters  of 
Indian  Cashmere  Sbawls. 

80,  RUE  RICHELIEU.  PARIS. 
I.  RUE  DE  LA  REGENCE,  BRUXELLES. 


BAYKIJX, 

14,  Rne  Royalc 

ALENCON, 

20*  Rue    Lencrcl 


It  is  important 
to  note 
carefully 

NO.  80 


HOLISi:S  IIN 
INDIA. 

CASHMERE, 
UMRITSUR. 


jPrices,  whicli  are  invariable,  marked  in  plain  figure8.j| 


.    GRANDS  MAGASINS 

DU  LOUVRE, 

THE  LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Extending  from  the  RUE  DE  RIVOLI  to  the  RUE   ST. 

HONORfi,  the  whole  length  of  the  RUE  MAKENGO,  and  all 

the  PLAGE  DU  PALAIS  ROYAL. 


Important   Novelties  in  Tissues  of  all  Kinds. 

A  magnificent  Establishment  occapying  an  immense  parallelogram, 
comprised  between  the  PALACE  OF  THE  LOUVRE,  the  PALAIS 
ROYAL,  the  RUE  DE  RIVOLT.  and  the  RUE  ST.  HONORE.  The 
Show  Rooms  are  divided  into  fifty  different  Counters  or  Departments. 

S'lk  Goods,  Mantles,  and  Confections  for  Ladies.  Mew  stuffs, 
Woollen  Articles,  Moarninflr,  Chintz  and  Printed  Cottons,  Lace,  Cache- 
mires  and  Shawls,  Drapery,  Linen  Goods,  Outfits,  Baby  Linen.  Calico, 
Damask,  Handkerchiefs,  Blankets,  Furs,  Hangings  for  Furniture. 
Carpets,  Cu  tains,  White  Cotton  Goods.  Dresses  and  Costumes  for 
Ladies  and  Children,  Petticoats,  Chemises,  Corsets,  and  TournuVes, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Millinery,  Cravats,  Parasols*  and  Umbrellas,  Haber- 
dashery, Trimmings,  Icibbons  and  *  Articles  de  Paris,*  Peifuuitry, 
bedding,  Upholstery,  and  Furniture. 

It  is  only  by  a  visit  to  the  GRANDS  MAGASINS  DU  LOUVRE  that 
any  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  extent. 

The  GRANDS  MAGASINS  DU  LOUVRE  are  specially 
privileged  to  offer  in  every  Dcpnr/menl  a  much  In tger  assortment  than 
can  be  found  in  any  oli^r  Establishm-nt,  and,  in  consequenre  of  the 
grand  scale  on  which  the  business  is  carried  on^  to  sell  Goods  at  much 
Loiver  Prices  than  any  other  House, 

Any  purchase  made  at  the  GRANDS  MAGASIVS  DU  LOUVRE  may 
be  cancelled  and,  if  not  approved  of,  either  exchanged,  or  the  money 
returned,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser. 

The  Assistants  are  fully  instructed  to  exchange  or  return  the  money 
on  any  articie  not  approved  of,  and  to  give  every  facUity  and  informa- 
tion to  Ladies  who  desire  to  see  the  goods  irrespective  of  purchase. 

The  reputation  of  the  GBAVDS  HaGASIIS  DD  LOUVRE  for  equitable 
dealing  is  so  well  known  that  It  requires  no  comment. 
All  purchases  above  25fr.  (except  for  Bed  ling,  Upholstery  and  Farnltare) 
sent  free  to  any  part  of  France,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany,  Belgium. 
Holland,  Switzerland,  London,  Tilest<^,  and  the  Northern  towns  of  Italy 

Patterns f  Catalogues^  Designs,  Lists  of  Prices,  etc.,  post-free 
all  over  the  World,  on  demand  post-paid. 

The  Three  First  marks  of  Black  Silks  can  be  obtained  nowhere  in 
Europe  except  of  the  Proprietors  at  the  GRANDS  MAGASINS  DU 
LOUVRE. 

The  CACHEjIUUE  DE  SOIE  I^OIRE  of  C.  J.  BONNET. 

The    rArnFUrrRE    dor    and    the   PARfS-rnTIVRF. 
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EHBEUiISHUEHT   ASB   KESTOMTIOi 

OF    THE 

GRAND  HOm  DU  WIU 

RUE  DE  RIVOLI. 


700    SALONS   AND 
AOOJUS 

Richly  decorated  and  newly 

Furnished. 
Bed-rooms  from  4fr.  a*day. 


Two  Lifts  of  the  Finest  con* 

struction  communicate  with 

every   floor. 


Baths  and  Shower  Baths. 
Hairdressing  Saloon. 


TABLE  D'HOTE. 

DINNER  at  Six  o'clock. 

(May    he    joined  until 
half-{>ast  six  o*clock}. 
Price  6  fr.  (Wine  included.) 


The  restaurant  is  available| 
at  all  hours. 
At  moderate  charges. 


The  extensive  alterations  which  the  New  iVo- 
prietors  have  caused  to  be  made  in  the  GRAfTD 
HOTEL  DU  LOUVEE,  are  now  completely  ter- 
minated., 

The  fliniitBre^  bedding,  hangings  and  carpets 
are  all  quite  new  ;  'moreover,  great  improvements 
have  been  introduced  in  all  the  departments ;  the 
Table  d'H6te,  as  well  as  the  Restaurant,  receives 
every  day  the  most  carefal  attention. 

At  this  moment,  the  object  of  the  New  Proprie- 
tors' ambition  has  been  reached,  and  the  GRAND 
HOTEL  DTI  LOUVRE,  as  it  stands,  with  its 
new  embellishments,  has  not  an  equal.in  the  Worjd. 
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MAISON 

ALPH.  GIEOUX 

r43,  BOULEVARD    DES    CAPUCIIfEt,  43 

This  House,  which  enjoys  a  universal  reputation,  is  the 
resort  of  Strangers  as  being  one  of  the  sights  of  Paris. 
THEBS  la  TO  BE  FOUND  THBBi:  AV  BXTBKSIYB 
33BLECTION    OF 

ARTICLES    SUITABLB    FOE    FKESEFTS. 


Artistic    Broszes,   Fancy   Articles 

in  every  Variety,  Small  and  ]Blegant 

Pieces    of  Furniture. 

PICTURES,  STATUIHES,  PICTURE  FRAlRESl 

Stationery,- and  Artieles  in  Morocco, 

Dressing,  and  Travelling  Cases, 

iChildren's  Toys,  and  Artistic  Knicknact:s, 


The  immense  advantage  posfBesBed  by  this  Firm 
lies  in  their  being  in  a  position  to  offer  their 
Patrons,  in  each  of  the  departments  forming  their 
Brtablishment,  ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  OF 
THEIR  OWN  DESIGN,  and  which  can  be 
obtained  nowhere  else. 

PNrsI  l»H    SPOKEN. 
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JEWELLERY  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES 

HUSSON. 

21.  BOULEVARD  MONTMARTRE.  21. 

FRASCATI    HOUSE, 

PARIS. 


This  House  is  recommended 
and    known  as   selling    the 
cheapest  in  all  Paris. 


Diamonds,  Precious  Stones,  Bracelets, 
Brooches,  Ear-Eings,  Medallions,  Bings, 
Watdi-cliains,  etc.,  etc. 


All  goods  from  the  Firm  of  HUSSON   are 
marked  IN  PLAIN  FIGURES  and  sold  AT 

STRICTLT   FIXED   PRICES. 
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•  hVgibnic  stats  and 
belts  —  elegant   fancy 
stays  in  ticking,  silk, 

ETC. — STAYS  WITH  ABlX)- 
MINAL  BELT — SHOULDER 
BELTS — STAYS  WITHELAS- 
TIC  GUSSETS— STAYS  WITH 
LOOPED  NECK  GUSSETS- 
STAYS  WITH  ELASTIC  FASTENINGS. 

Mme.  L£0TY. 
8,  f^lace  de  la  madeleine,  8 


MODES!   MODES!  MODES! 

FRAHgOISE   PAUCHBT. 

IS,  RLE   DU  4   SEFTEMBRE,    PARIS. 

ELEGANCE,   DISTINCTION,    CHEAPNESS. 


GANTERIE     DE     L'OP£RA 

(NO   BEAIVGH    HOUSE) 

E.   LIGOT   &   CO- 
MANUFACTURERS. 
|4,  RUE  MEYERBEER,  CHAUSSEE  D'ANTIN 

PARIS. 


CHERBOURG. 

CASINO  AWD  SEA-BATHING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

SEASON  from   Ist   JULY  to  1st   OCTOBER. 

The  Establishment  comprises  Hotel,  Restaurant,  Ball- 
Rooin,  Reading  Room,  Billiard  Room,  and  Large  Garden, 
in  which  ii  Military  Band  plays  every  evening* 

The  Hotel  faces  the  Sea,  and  is  under  English  management 

For  Rooms,  apply  to  the  DIRECTOR. 
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ENGLISH  AND  AMEBICAN  NEWS. 


A    DAILY    NEWSPAPER. 

PUBLISHED   IIV   PARIS    SKVCE    1814=. 

224,  Rue  de  Rivoli. 


Two  Editions  of  this  universally  known  journal  appear 
every  day,  one  at  six  in  the  morning  for  Paris  and  its 
Environs;  the  other  at  four  in  the  afternoon  for  Post,  con- 
taining all  the  news  received  down  to  the  latest  moment  of  going 
to  press,  thus  anticipating  the  morning  papers  by  24  hours. 

GALiGNAkiS^jJi^'SE%;eRV)ffer$  th^:i<{unense  advantage  of 
reproducing*  lif  <  si^l^'jottviilU^*  thtCtj^era  and  lutelligeoce 
given  by  the  Londiirp  ^ail3''^§Qd  weeCfj' newspapers,  with  their 
various  shades  of  opthioft^tSos^tc^ging  before  the  reader  at 
one  view  the  contehts-ef  alt. VwThe  principle  of  Galignani's 
Messengeb,  t(>  thf  !^ciaapu)oti«««bseiH^ance  of  which  it  owes 
much  of  its  re^tatJon,':ii*ii3i^ble^  impartiality. — One  de- 
partment of  this  journal  "is  fleVotfcd''b  intelligence  from  Eng- 
land ;  another  to  ample  news  from  the  United  States ;  and 
a  third  to  occurrences  in  France  and  all  information  reaching 
Paris  earlier  than  London. — The  first  contains,  besides  the 
opinions  of  the  London  journals,  full  Reports  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Debates  and  Law  Courts,  Commercial,  Naval,  Military, 
University,  and  Clerical  Intelligence,  Stocks,  Births,  Marriages 
and  Deaths,  Fashionable  News,  Theatricals,  &c. ;  the  second 
gives  full  details  of  every  event  of  interest  from  America ; 
whilst  the  last  comprises  the  earliest  information  from 
France  and  every  other  part  of  the  Continent ;  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Legislative  Bodies ;  Theatrical  and  Fashionable 
Occurrences,  etc. 

Daily  List  of  English  and  American  Visitobs  in  Paris. 

Weekly  List  of  Englisfi  and  American  Travellers 
IN  the  Principal  Cities  of  Europe. 

Terms  of  Subscription. — A  single  Journal,  8  sous;  a  week> 
2  fr.  50  c;  a  fortnight,  5fr.;  one  month,  10  fr.;  three  months* 
28  fr.  To  receive  it  free  of  postage  throughout  France  and  Fo- 
reign Countries,  see  tariff.— ADVERTISEMENTS  RECEIVED. 
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NEW  PARIS  fiDIDE, 

JPor    Ma77. 

REVISED  AND  VERIFIED  BY  PERSONAL  INSPECTION, 

AND 

ARRANGED  ON  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  PLAN. 

Preface. — (Important  to  the  Stranger,) 

Part  I. — General  Information,  Advice  to  Travellen,  Comparative 
Tables  of  French  and  Englieh  Weighte  and  Meaeuree,  Money,  Ther- 
mometrical  Scalee,  etc.;  Tablee  of  French  and  English  Duties; 
Physical  and  Social  Statistics ;  Laws  affecting  Foreigners ;  Bistort' 
cat  Notice  of  Paris;  its  new  Division,  Government  and  Public 
Imtilutions ;  the  Siege  of  1870  and  Commune  of  1 871. 

Part  II. — Description  of  Paris  by  Walks  ;   Edifices,  Curiosities^  etc. 

Part  III. — Places  of  Public  Amusement, 

Part  lY. — Environs  of  Paris ;  Scenes  and  Incidents  of  the  Siege, 

Part  v.— Part*  Directory;  Addresses  of  Ambassadors,  etc,  List  of 
Bankers,  Tradesmen,  etc;  List  of  Streets;  Index, 


€nttxth  at  SxatUntxi*  j^a\U 
The  right  of  republication  {pr\translation)  is  reserved  by  the  Proprietors, 


THE    GALIGNANI    LIBRARY, 
224,  RUE  DE  RIVOLI. 

LOOTK)^: 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  AND  CO.,  STATIONERS'  HALL  COURT; 
LEE  AND  CARTER,  44o,  STKAND. 

IVEW   YORK: 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  AND  SONS,  ASSOCIATION  BUILDING, 
FOURTH-AYENUE  AND    TWENTY-THIRD  STREET. 
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Printed  by  E.  Bri*re,  257,  Rue  St.  Honors. 
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Paris,  althoagh  a  great  sufferer  by  the  overwhelming 
events  of  1870,  and  still  more  by  the  atrocioos  deeds  of  the 
Commune  of  187 1,  has,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
retrieved  its  losses  and  regained  that  ascendancy  in  the  world 
of  literature,  art,  and  fashion,  which  it  may  justly  consider  aa 
its  inalienable  birthright,  however  unsettled  the  country  may 
still  be  in  a  political  point  of  view.  Princes  and  Ambassadors 
have  again  opened  their  mansions  to  the  aristocracy,  and 
English  and  American  families  flock  in  as  before,  selecting 
this  hitherto  unrivalled  capital  for  their  temporary  or 
permanent  abode. 

The  Pauis  Guide,  which  now  counts  upwards  of  fifty 
years'  existence,  enjoys  such  a  well-established  reputation 
that  the  Publishers  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  allude  to  the 
scrupulous  care  with  which,  by  unceasing  revision  and  per- 
sonal inspection,  it  has  been  made  to  keep  pace  with  the 
transformations  the  city  has  from  time  to  time  undergone. 
As  in  happier  times,  the  magnificent  improvements  effected 
during  the  late  reign  were  carefully  chronicled  in  this  volume, 
so,  after  the  recent  political  disasters,  will  the  reader  find 
i-ecorded  in  its  pages  the  places  rendered  memorable  by  mili- 
tary operations,  bloody  engagements  or  popular  fury.  The 
plates,  executed  by  Mr.  Outhwaite,  which  accompany  the 
illustrated  edition  of  this  volume,  are  now  doubly  valuable, 
as  showing  the  previous  state  of  the  edifices  that  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  &e  reckless  incendiarism  of  the  Commune. 

The  plan  adopted  in  this  volume  is  calculated  to  save  the 
visitor  much  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  exertion.  What 
ever  relates  to  the  institutions  and  general  statistics  of  Paris 
has  been  put  into  the  First  Part,  entitled  General  Information; 
while  every  other  object  of  interest  is.  described  in  twenty 
walks,  which,  though  equal  in  number  to  the  arrondissemmts 
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ii  PREFACE. 

or  municipal  sections  of  Paris,  are  nevertheless  arranged  ir- 
respectively of  those  divisions,  which  would  be  inconvenient 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  capital.  The  stranger,  after  study- 
ing his  map  of  Paris  with  care,  is  supposed  to  go  through 
these  walks,  inspecting  their  c-ontents  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  arranged  in  this  work,  or  omitting  some, 
according  to  his  taste  and  inclination.  By  so  doing  he 
will  see  every  thing  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time, 
and  will  pass  over  nothing  that  is  really  worthy  of  being  exa- 
mined by  the  tourist.  Any  correction  which  may  suggest 
itself  to  the  reader  will  be  gladly  received. 

The  metropolis  is  naturally  salubrious,  and  the  purity  of  its 
atmosphere  may  be  at  once  ascertained  by  viewing  it  from  an 
elevated  situation.  If  Paris  be  seen  from  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  Pantheon,  the  Arc  de  Triomphede  I'l^toile,  the  heights 
of  Montmartre,  or  ttie  eemetery  of  Pere  La  Chaise,  the  panorama 
is  complete;  there  is  no  indifitinctness  or  confusion  in  the  pro- 
spect ;  every  palace,  church,  and  public  edifice  stands  distinctly 
before  the  eye,  and,  interspersed  with  the  foliage  of  the  gardens 
and  the  boulevards/ the  whole  forms  a  prospect  at  once  grand 
and  beautiful. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  palaces,  museums,  or  public 
establishments  are  visible  on  certain  days,  the  visitor  is 
strongly  recommended,  as  a  general  reference,  to  consult  the 
article  headed  Stranger's  Diary ,  in  the  daily  English  news- 
paper, GaiignanVs  Messenger,  which  is  taken  in  at  all  the 
principal  cafes,  restaurants,  &c.,  or  may  be  subscribed  for 
by  the  week,  fortnight,  or  month,  aad  where  whatever 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  day  of  publication  is  always  mentioBed, 
with  all  necessary  information  concerning  it. 

Certain  establishments  being  only  visible  with,  tickets,  these 
should  be  applied  for  by  letter  franked  by  post :  the  tickets 
will  be  received  in  two  or  three  days.  The  following  is  the 
usual  form  of  the  letter  to  be  written : — 
Monsieur  {giving  hit  title,  &e.)> 
J'ai  rhonneur  (Je  vous  prier  {if  to  a  Minitter:  de  prier  voire 
Excellence)  de  vouloir  bien  me  faire  adresser  un  billet  pour 
{name  number  of  persons),  afln  de  visiter  [insert  name  of  places), 
N'ayant  que  pen  de  jours  k  rester  k  Paris,  il  me  serait  tris- 
agr^ablfi  de  le  poss^der  aussitdt  que  possible. 

Veulllez  recevoir,  avec  mes  remerctments,  I'assurance  de  la 
haute  consideration  avec  laqu^lle  j'ai  Tbonneur  d'etre.  Monsieur, 
Votre  Ir^s  humble  serviteur, 
[Sign  name  with  address,  very  clearly  written. 

Thus,  to  visit  the  workfibops  or  ateliers  of  the  Mint,  the 
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straDgcr  should  write  to  M.  le  Prisideht  de  la  Commigsion 
des  Uormaies  et  M^dwlles,  Hdtel  des  Monnaies ;  to  see  the 
ateliers  of  the  Porcelain  Manufactory  at  Sevres,  to  M, 
PAdministrateur  de  la  Manufacture  a  Sevres ;  to  view  the 
Armoury  at  Vinccnnes,  \o  A/,  le  Ministre  de  la  Guerre, 

Should  the  stranger  not  receive  a  speedy  reply  to  his  letter^ 
he  will  do  well  to  call  for  it  in  person  at  the  proper  ofBee. 
Leave  is  rarely  granted  to  visit  the  prisons,  but  hospitals  ascl 
other  charitable  institutions  are  thrown  open,  not  only  for 
the  inspection  of  professional  men,  but  also  for  the  relief  of 
the  necessitous  stranger,  with  a  liberality  that  cannot  be  too 
highly  conunended. 

Lovers  of  music  and  imposing  spectacles  may  attend  high 
mass  at  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  or  at  the  churches  of 
St.  Rocb,  St.  Eustache,  or  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  at  lo  any 
Sunday  morning. 

As  the  portions  served  at  the  restaurants  are  very  copious, 
parties  of  two  or  more  persons  will  do  well  to  take  portions 
only  for  half  their  number,  viz. ,  one  portion  for  two  persons, 
two  for  four,  &c. 

The  visitor  in  Paris  who  is  ineMa^  to  go  to  a  boanling-hotis« 
should  tie  very  careful  to  choose  one  of  respectability ;  and  we 
caution  the  stranger  against  a  kind  of  estabMshment  that  is 
apt  to  deenve  foretgners  Many  perBons-  have  opened  tahU^- 
d'hdte  andboarding-houses,  under  cover  of  which  card-playing 
to  a  considerable  extent  is  carried  on  in  the  evening,  and  the 
unwary  visitor  may  be  easily  inveigled  to  play,  and  to  lose 
sums  to  a  large  amount.  They  are  frequented  by  persons  of 
both  sexeSi  of  fashionable  exterior,  but  of  very  indifferent 
character. 

The  facilities  of  introduction  and  of  social  intercourse  which 
Paris  affords  to  distinguished  strangers  far  exceed  those  of  any 
other  capital.  The  greater  part  of  the  resident  families  in 
fashionable,  official,  or  professionail  life,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  foreign,  domiciled  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  receive^ 
from  the  commencement  lo  the  close  of  the  winter  season, 
once  a-week,  in  the  evening,  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  twelve.  Most  of  the  eminent  savants  and  men  of  let- 
ters, chief  librarians,  and  directors  of  the  great  literary  and 
scientific^  institntions  of  the  capital  have  likewise  thci? 
soiries.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  numberless  private 
balls  and  occasional  parties,  to  which  personal  respecta- 
j>ility  and  suitable  ac<juaintance  ensure  easy  access.  What  we 
may  call  more  pubUc  and  advantageous,  are  the  evening  recep- 
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tions   of    the   Ministers  of  State,    the    ecclesiastical    dig:- 
nitaries,  the   prefect  of   the  Seine,  the   higher   municip&l 
functionaries,  and  even  the  directors  and  principal  artistes 
of  the  first  theatres.    In  the  course  of  a  month  the  prominent 
persons  of  every  department  of  political,  literary,  and  fashion- 
able life  may  be  seen  at  the  various  soirees,  so  as  to  content 
the  curiosity  of  a  well-bred  stranger  of  liberal  tastes  and  of 
social  habits.    The  host  does  not  spontaneously  serve  as  in- 
troducer ;  considering  the  multitude  of  foreigners  circulating, 
the  task  would  indeed  be  impossible ;  but  a  request  suffices  for 
the  formation  of  a  cursory  acquaintance,  which  is  often  im- 
proved into  an  agreeable  intimacy.    At  these  assemblages  long 
visits  and  long  **  talks"  are  not  hon  ton;  as  it  is  the  custom  to 
attend  several  the  same  evening.   The  name  of  the  guest  is  usually 
announced  at  the  door  of  the  salon ;  after  a  salutation  of  the 
hosts,  movement  within  and  exit  are  entirely  free.    Whoever 
wishes  to  be  presented  at  the  soMe  of  a  Minister  does  best  to 
seek  the  auspices  of  the  diplomatic  representative  of  his  coun- 
try, who  ushers  the  Uite  only,  and  with  a  discrimination  uni- 
versally expected.    The  number  of  ladies  that  figure  at  the 
Ministerial  soMes  is  comparatively  small ;  yet  most  of  the  fe- 
male members  of  the  Ministers'  families  appear  also.     Little 
conversation,  however,  takes  place ;  a'  passing  bow,  or  a  few 
sentences  from  a  familiar  acquaintance,  is  the  most  that  polite- 
ness or  gallantry  can  bestow  on  these  occasions.    The  public 
balls  of  a  benevolent  nature  aiford  opportunity,  at  the  cost 
of  ten  or  twenty  francs  a  ticket,  of  seeing  the  haut  ton  of 
French  and  foreign  society. 

Ample  information  will  be  found  in  this  volume  respecting 
births,  deaths,  marriages,  wills,  trade-marks,  etc. 

The  following  few  remarks  on  the  best  mode  of  visiting  the 
Environs  of  Paris  may  be  useful  to  the  stranger. 

Persons  visiting  Versailles  should  leave  Paris,  not  later  than 
9  a.m.  and  proceed  by  the  Versailles  and  Meudon  railroad  (left 
bank),  Boulevard  Montpamasse,  the  station  of  which  at 
Versailles  is  the  nearest  to  the  palace.  The  stranger  may  return 
to  Paris  by  the  Versailles  and  St.  Cloud  railroad  (right  bank), 
by  which  means  two  magnificent  views  of  Paris  and  the 
neighbouring  country  will  be  obtained,  one  from  the  south  by 
the  former  railroad,  the  other  from  the  west  and  northwest  by 
the  latter.  The  museum  of  Versailles  is  partly  visible. 
To  attend  a  sitting  of  the  National  Assembly  application 
should  be  made  to  Messieurs  les  Questeurs  de  VAssemhlee 
Nationale  a  Versailles  (a  five-sous  postage  stamp  required). 
For  a  very  important  sitting  the  kind  offices  of  the  Ambas- 
sador may  be  useful. 
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The  Lyons  raOroad  will  take  the  stranger  to  Fontaine- 

I*  ikaa.  Leaving  Paris  by  the  first  or  second  train,  he  will  be 
there  by  9  to  1 1  o'clock  (1).  The  magnificent  palace,  more  his* 
loric  in  its  decorations  than  Versailles,  and  with  its  park  and 
I  gardens  forming  altogether  the  finest  sight  of  the  kind  in  France, 
may  then  be  fully  inspected.  If  the  visitor  be  not  afraid  of  a 
little  fatigue,  he  will  have  time  enough  to  hire  a  carriage  for  a 
dnye  of  a  few  hours  to  the  more  picturesque  points  of  the  fa* 
mons  forest,  full  of  romantic  beauties  and  rocky  scenery, 
widch  would  well  employ  another  day,  if  it  could  be  spared. 

Many  other  delightful  excursions  may  be  made  in  the  envi- 
rons ol  Paris,  a  great  number  of  which  are  now  easily  accom- 
plished by  the  existing  railroads.  Thus  the  Western  line 
passes  through  Rambouillet,  famed  for  its  ch&teau  and  park ; 
through  Gaillardon,  with  its  old  historical  Donjon;  Maintenon, 
remarkable  for  the  splendid  chateau  and  park  of  the  Due  de 
Noailles,  with  the  adjoining  aqueduct ;  and  Chartres,  cele- 
b»aled  for  its  beautiful  cathedral  and  valuable  library  (con- 
laining  upwards  of  looo  manuscripts)  both  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  one  day.  The  Auteuil  railway  offers  a  con- 
venient mode  of  conveyance  to  the  Oois  de  Boulogne; 
Ihe  station  of  the  Porte  Dauphine  is  the  best  for  that  purpose. 
See  p.  364.) — The  St.  Germain  line  touches  at  Nanterre, 
Raeil,  andCbAtou,  where  the  adjoining  Park  of  Vesinet  offers 
chaiming  walks.  At  this  station  vehicles  may  be  found  for 
Bougival,  Marly,  and  the  wood  of  La  Celle. — The  Rouen  line 
touches  at  Poissy,  Meulan,  and  Mantes. — The  Northern  passes 
tbrough  St.  Denis,  a  town  not  to  be  on  any  account  omitted, 
and  Enghien-les-Bains,  from  which  place  a  railway  goes  to 
Montmorency,  the  forest  of  which  is  highly  picturesque ; 
a  ride  by  the  Hermitage  to  Ecouen,  or  by  Andilly  to  the 
^cndezrvous  de  Chassey  is  one  of  the  greatest  treats  that 
a  lover  of  fine  scenery  can  enjoy.  At  the  Chanlilly  station  of 
the  same  line,  which  also  touches  at  Pontolse,  there  is  a 
branch  railway  to  Senlis,  which  may  easily  be  seen  in  a  day ; 
further  on  is  Gompiegne,  whence  the  stranger  may  proceed 
to  the  castle  and  spaj  of  Pierrefonds,  and  the  Roman  camp  of 
Champlieu,  with  its  amphitheatre,  and  other  antiquities,  these 
excursions  requiring  a  day,  including  the  return  to  Gompiegne. 
Ustly,  Ermenoriville  and  Mortefontaine  may  be  reached  by 
hiring  carriages  at  Senlis,  which  will  also  take  a  day. — 
By  the  Strasbourg  line  the  stranger  may  visit  Meaux,   the 

(0  The  IndieaituT  de*  Chemins  dt  Fer^  which  gives  the  hours  of 
departure  of  the  railway  trains  of  all  the  linef  may  he  had  for 
a  Tew  sous  at  all  the  omnibus  onice«. 
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cMh«drftl  conUitdfig^e  moamreiit  of  fiossoet,  md  ttie  walks 
in  which  he  u«ed  to  meditiAe  his  works.^ — ^Tbe  Sceaux  rail- 
road leads  to  Areonl,  Ba^^neax,  and  Bourg-la^Reine.  From 
hence  vehicles  go  to  Ghatillon  and  Fontenay-aux-Roses. — ^The 
Orleans  line  tenches  at  Choisy-le^Roi,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Lyons  line  leads  direct  to  Corbetl. — ^Tbe  new  Vitteeanes 
railroad  affords  great  facilities  for  yisiting  Vincennes,  St.  Maur, 
and  Fontenay-son&'Bois,  in  one  day.  Most  of  tiie  places  here 
mentioned  possess  a  melancholy  interest  from  late  events. 
We  may  add,  as  scenes  of  m»Iit»y  operations  round  Paris, 
Le  Bourget,  Drancy,  Bondy,  and  Le  Raincy  on  the  north 
eastern  side,  Asnieres,  Neuilly,  the  Plain  of  GenneVilliers, 
La  Malmaison,  the  Chateau  of  Buzenval,  and  Montretout,  on 
the  north-western  side.  The  stranger  should  not  neglect 
visiting  the  fortifications,  especially  the  Poiut-du-Jour  (by  the 
steamers  on  the  Seine; ,  and  the  ruined  forts  of  Issy  and 
Vanves. 

The  FStes  of  most  of  the  places  in  the  environs  of  Paris  ai  e 
held  on  a  Sunday,  but,  as  they  change  every  year  with  the 
moveable  festivals,  to  avoid  leading  the  stranger  into  error,  we 
have  not  given  the  day  in  our  description  of  the  places,  refer- 
ring the  reader  for  correct  information  to  the  notices  published 
beforehand  in  the  daily  English  journal,  Galignani's  Messenger, 
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WITH  CONVEYANCES  TO  THEM. 


PLACES. 

P^e. 

irciiea.    •    s 

337 

irgenteiul.   * 

3S7 

Bagneux  .     • 

389 

Beauvais  .     . 

388 

Bellevue  .     , 

388 

Boui:get,  fe    . 

389 

Bue.     .     .     . 

889 

Champtgny    . 

389 

ChaatUly  .     . 

389 

Chftreoioo.    . 

30« 

Cbalenjiy  •     • 

391 

CiatilloD  .     . 

391 

Choisy-le-Boi 

391 

Compiegue,  . 

391 

Corbeil.     .     . 

39$ 

Enghien    .     . 

396 

Ermenonville 

396 

FeDtaiD})leatt 

3^6 

k*y.     .     .     • 

404 

Wry     •     ,    . 

405 

MaisonLamte 

405 

MaisonsAlfort 

387 

Halmaison     . 

405 

Marly  .     .     . 

405 

Meudon    .     . 

406 

Montmorency 

406 

MontYal^rien 

406 

Nanterre  .    . 

407 

Poissy .    .     . 

403 

Pr6  S.  Gervais 

408 

Raincy,  le     . 

408 

RambouUtet . 

408 

RoaiainvUl«  . 

AW 

Rosny .    .    . 

411 

RueU   .    .    . 

411 

St.  Cloud .    . 

413 

St.  Cyr.    ,    . 

414 

St.  Denis  •    , 

415 

St.  Germain  . 

420 

St.  Leu     .     , 

423 

St.  Ouen  .    . 

423 

Sceaux.    .    . 

4^3 

Sevres ,    .    , 

424 

Versailles.    . 

427 

Vesinet     .    . 

422 

Vincennes.    . 

4!$1 

GOMYSTAMCES. 

Rue  Coq-H^ron  No.  s^^eeAujLBaUrofcd, 

Railroad,  r.  St*  Lftzare,  124, 

Place  de  Valois,  %, 

Nortbern  Railroad. 

Railroad,  Boul.  Mont-Parna80e, 

Northern  Railroad. 

Versailles  Railroad,  left  bank. 

Fineennei  Railroad. 

Northarn  Railroad. 

Corner  PL  du  Palais  Royal.— Lyoiu  Railway. 

Passage  Uaupfaine,  if. 

Rue  Coq-H6ron^  3. 

Orleans  Railroad.— Avenue  Victoria,  19. 

Northern  Railroad. 

Lyons  Railroad. 

Northern  Railroad. 

Northern  Railroad. 

Lyons  Railroad. 

Place  de  Valois,  8. 

Avenue  Yicloria,  4  9. 

Railroad,  rue  St.  Lazare. 

Lyons  Railroad. 

St.  Germain  Railroad,  rue  St.  Lasare. 

Railroad,  rue  St.  Lazare. 

Railroad,  Boul.  Mont-f^rBaste. 

Northern  Railroad. 

Versailles  Rail .  left  bank— Tramw.  pi.  Tfitoile. 

Railroad,  rue  St.  Lazare, 

Railroad,  rue  St.  Lazare,  124* 

Rue  J. -J.  Rousseau,  41. 

Strasburg  Railroad. 

Railroad,  Boul.  Mont-^araasse. 

Omnibus,  r.  du  Louvre* — r.  de  RelleyiUe,  ss, 

Strasburg  Railroad. 

Railroad,  rue  St.  Lazare. 

Tram,  quaidu  Louvre— Rail.  r.St,  LaKaire|i34. 

Railroad,  Boul.  Mont-Parnasse, 

Northern  Railroad. 

Railroad,  rue  St.  Lazare. 

Northern  Railroad. 

Rue  St.  Honors,  155,  Omnibus.      [d'Enfer. 

Passage  Dauphine,  16.— Railroad,- Barri^re 

Railroad,  rue  St.  Lazare— Railroad,  left  bank. 

Railroad ,  rue  St.  Lazare—  Railroad ,  left  bank . 

Railroad,  rue  St.  Lazare. 

PL  de  la  Baiiiile'^Tramvair^X^uai  du  Louvre. 
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SUNDAT.-^The  Louvre  and  all  its 'Museums,  from  to  to  4 
(p.  127).— -Palace  of  the  Tuileries  (ruins)  (p.  122)  and  Triumptial 
Arch  of  the  Carrousel  (p.  i25).~Oheli8k  of  Luxor  (p.  154). — 
Champs  EI ys^es  {p.  i56).— Palace  of  Elys^e  (p.  167).--Triumplial 
Arch  de  r£toile(p.  i63;  fee). — Chapel  of  St.  Ferdinand,  from  10 
to  5  (p.  165;  fee).— Chapelle  Expiatoire  (p.  i72  ;  fee).— Church 
of  the  Madeleine  (p.  1 69).— Colonne  Vend6me  (p.  152). 

MONDAY.— H6tel  des  Invalidcs  (fee),  and  Tomb  of  Napo- 
leon from  12  to  s  (p.  360).— Church  of  St.  Sulpice  (p.  282). 
— Church  of  St.  Germain  des  Prds  (p.  27i).— Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts  (p.  S77;  fee).— Palais  de  Justice  andSainte  Chapelle,  rrom 
10  to  4  (pp.  232,  -235).— Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  (p.  34o ,  fee). 

TUESDAY.— Artesian  Well  of  Grenelle  (p.  256).— Palace  of  the 
Legislative  Body  (p.  250 ;  fee).— Palais  du  Quai  d'Orsay  (ruins) 
(p.  349).— The  Mint,  Museum,  42  to  3  (public),  coining,  12  to  3 
(p.  273;  ticket).— Bibliolh&que  Nationale  (Medals)  from  10  to 
3,  p.  183. 

WEDNESDAY.— Palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  picture-gallery, 
from  to  to  4  (p.  386).— H6tel  de  Cluny,  from  11  to  4  (p.  a9i  ; 
passport).- Pantheon  (p^  301 ;  fee).— Church  of  St.  Etienne  du 
Mont  (p.  306). 

THURSDAY.— Manufacture  des  Tabaos,  from  10  to  13  and  8 
to  4  (p.  253;  card).— H6tel-de-Ville  (ruins)  (p.  226).— Imprl- 
merie  Nationale,  at  2,  with  ticket  (p.  315).— Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Metiers,  from  10  to  4  (p.  206). — Northern  Railway  Ter- 
minus (p.  193). -Church  of  St.  Vincent  depaule  (p.  192). 

FRIDAY.— Garden  of  Palais  Royal  (p.  176).  —  Exchange 
(p.  182).— Abattoir  de  La  VUlette  (p.  338;  fee).— Church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  (p.  180). 

SATURDAY.— Garden  of  Plants;  Museums  open  from  11  to  2 
(p.  321).— Gobelins  Manufactory,  from  2  to  4  in  summer  and 
from  1  to  3  in  winter  (p.  309;  ticket) •— Place  du  Trdne(p.  231). 
—Column  of  July  (p.  224). — Cemetery  of  P^re  Lachaise  (p.  34 1). 

EXCURSIONS.- Fontainebleau,  one  day  (p.  380;  fee).— Ram- 
bouillet,  one  day  (p.  392;  ticket).— Sevres  Manufactory  (ticket), 
and  St.  Cloud  (ruins),  one  day  (pp.  396  and  408  ;  fee).— Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  one  day  (p.  399;  fee).— Versailles,  daily,  Mondays 
excepted;  see  preface,  p.  iv.  and  p.  4ii.—Vlncenne8j  Saturdays 
(p.  435;  ticket).  —  Bois  de  Boulogne,  afternoon  (p.  364); 
Viaduct  and  bridge  of  the  Chemin  de  fer  de  Ceinture  at 
Auteuil  (p.  161.)— Pare  de  Ghaumont(see  p.  389).— Park  of  Mon- 
ceaux  (see  p.  173).    See  aho  Preface f  pages  v.  and  «t« 

For  the  Battubfiblds,  fee  Preface,  page  yi. 
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PART  1. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

PASS1K>RTS. — ^To  vifflt  the  Continent,  a  British   sabject 
should    be     proyided    witli  a    Foreign    Office    Passport, 
for  which  he  mast  apply  in  writing  to  "Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State,  Foreign  Office,  Loudon,"  with  the  word 
**  Passport"  conspicuously  written  on  the  envelope.    Par- 
ties not  personally  known  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale  must  ap 
ply  through  a  person  who  is ;  or  through  a  banking  firm, 
or  a  Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  identity  signed  by  any  mayor,  magistrate,  justice 
of  the  peace,  minister  of  religion,  physician,    su^eon,  so- 
licitor or  notary,  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Every 
such  certificate  must  bear  the  signature  of  the  tourist,  who 
may  obtain  his  passport  at  the  Foreign  Office  the  day  follow- 
ing the  receipt  of  application,  between  11  and  4,  either  in 
person,  or  by  deputy,  with  a  written  authorization  ;  in  this 
case   the  words  '*  Passport   will   be   applied  for  at    ttie 
Foreign  Office"  must  be  added  to  the  certificate  of  identity. 
If  it  is  desired  that  the  passport  should  be  sent  by  post,  the 
sum  of  two  shiltings  must  be  forwarded,  with  the  application, 
by  post-office  oi-der,  made  payable  to  the  **  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Foreign  Office  "  at  the  post-office.  Charing  Cross.   The  passport 
must  receive  the  visa  of  the  ambassador  or  consul-general  of 
the  country  or  countries  which  the  tourist  intends  to  visit. 
American  citizens  desirous  of  visiting  Europe  should  apply 
to  a  passport  agent  in  their  locality,  who,  for  a  certain  fee^ 
will  fulfill  all  the  requisite  formalities.    The  commission  for- 
warded to  him  should  be  accompanied  with  a  certificate  of 
citizenship,  another  certificate  from  a  witness,  and  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  all  legally  attested  by  a  justice 
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of  the  peace  or  a  public  notary.  A  description  of  the  person  , 
stating  age,  stature,  colour  of  hair  and  eyes,  complexion, 
forehead,  etc.,  should  also  be  s^nt.  The  passport  will  then 
be  forwarded  to  the  applicant  within  a  fortnight  before  sailing, 
more  or  less,  with  all  the  diplomatic  signatures  required. 

In  visiting  Paris  the  stranger  should  never  neglect  carrying 
his  passport  about  him,  since  it  will  serve  him  as  an  intro- 
duction to  nearly  all  the  museums  and  collections  of  the 
capital. 

Between  France  and  England  no  passport  is  necessary  ; 
the  tourist  is  nevertheless  advised  to  have  about  him  some 
paper  establishing  his  identity,  in  case  he  should  happen  to 
require  the  aid  of  the  authorities  in  any  emergency. 

ROUTES  TO  PARIS.— The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various 
routes  from  the  coast  to  Paris,  all  by  railway, 

I.  Calais  to  Paris  in  o  to  7  hours,  by  Amiens. 

Ill  B3UL0GNE  TO  PARIS  lu  5  to  6  houts.  (Fine  churoh  at 
Abbeville,  and  Cathedral  at  Amiens*) 

HI.  Havre  to  Paris,  in  5  to  7  hoars,  passing  through 
Rouen.  (Cathedral  of  St.  Ouen,  statue  of  Jonn  of  Arc,  Msseom, 
BHdge,  Quays,  8cc.,  are  well  worth  staying  one  dajr  at  Rcmen .) 

IV.  DibPPE  TO  PARiSi  through  Rouen,  in  5  to  7  hours. 

V.  Ostesd  to  Paris,  by  Bru^lsjyile,  &c.,  in  12  to  13  hotii-s. 
CONVEYANCES.  —  Correct  informalion  respecliiig  th(*se 

inky  Xe  obtained  at  the  rsolroad  and  packet  offices  in  Lohdon. 
The  Dover,  Folkestone^  Southampton,  and  Brighton  traihs  leave 
Several  times  a-day  to  meet  the  packets.  Th6  best  routes  to 
Paris  feip  rapidity  are  by  the  mornitig  or  evening  mail^post 
tfaibs,  by  Dover  and  Calais  in  1 1  houre ;  for  day  travelling 
Folkestone  ahd  Boulogne ;  and  for  scenery,  but  wilh  a  longer 
sea  passage,  Southampton  to  Havre^  or  Newhaven  to  Dieppe. 

Steam  Packets.— Packets  leave  London-bridge  for  Calais 
jlknd  Boulogne,  abnost  daily^  especially  in  summer.    Padcets 
itart  dwly  from  Dover  and  Folkestone  •  from  Newhaven  to 
Dieppe,   and  Southatoptm  lo  Havre,  the  Channel  islands 
St.  Malo,  &Ci>  Several  times  a-week.  ' 

PlJJBLiiD  CoACnES.— D«%ences,  how  ohly  riih  wherfe  there 
m  no  railwAvs.  They  carry  about  J5  passengers,  and 
t^ohtain  several  kinds  of  places.  All  luggage  above  40lb.  to 
fiolb.  per  head  is  charged.  The  day,  hour,  and  seat,  are 
Diarked  on  the  receipt. 

RAILROADS.-^Eleven  of  these,  having  stations  in  Paris,  are 
iA  ©station;  viz.:  I.  The  St.  GermaiH  railroad,  124,  rue  St 
Lazare,  the  first  railway  opened  (1837.)— II.  The  Rouen  rail- 
head, 9,  rue  d  Amsterdam,  continued  to  Havre,  with  a  branch 
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0  Dieppe. — IIL  Hie  Versailles  railroad  on  the  northeru 
badk  <M  the  Seine,  124,  ftie  St.  Lazare,  conununicating 
with  St.  Cloud  and  intermediate  places.  —IV.  The  Western 
railroad,  bodleviird  MoDtparndsse,  leading  to  Cherbourg  by 
Versailles  and  Rennes. — V.  The  Orleans  railroad,  rue  Neuve 
de  la  Gare  (near  the  Jardin  des  Plantes),  through  Nantes, 
Bordeaux  and  Bayonne^  with  branches  to  Limoges  and 
Toulouse. — ^YI.  The  Sceaux  and  Orsay  railroad,  boulevard  St. 
Jacques,  on  Uie  Amoux  system  (see  Sceaux), — VII.  The  iVot- 
<Aem  railroad j  10^  rue  de  Dunkerque,  connecting  Paris  With 
the  Belgian  frontier  by  Amiens  and  Valenciennes.  It  has 
branches  to  Soissons,  St.  Quentin,  Boulogne,  and  Calais. — 
VIII.  The  Strasboura  railroad,  place  de  Strasbourg  (boule- 
vard of  that  name).— IX.  The  Lyons  railroad;  boulevard  Mazas, 
touching  at  Fontainebleau.-— X.  The  Corbeil  railroad,  a 
branch  of  the  preceding. — XI.  The  Vtncennes  railroad, 
a  suburban  line,  opened  in  1869,  and  now  extended  to  Brie- 
Comte-Robert. — XIL  The  Ckemin  de  fer  de  Ceinture,  or 
radway  round  Paris,  (i)  Notices  of  the  fares  and  hours  of  de- 
pirlare  fiwy  be  obtained  gratis  at  the  respective  stations.  (2) 
Connecting  omnibuses  for  these  railways  may  be  found  at 
different  points  of  Paris  (3). 

STEAM-BOATS  start  from  the  Quai  d*Orsay  in  summer, 
for  Sevres  and  St.  Cloud,  several  times  a  day.  there  arc  also 
omnihus-boats  on  the  Seine,  first  established  for  direct  com- 
munication between  Bercy  and  St.  Cloud  during  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1867)  but  now  plying  between  the  latter  place 
and  Chareuton,  by  changing  boats.  There  are  stations  at  the 
Ponts  des  Invalides,  de  la  Concorde,  du  Carrousel.  Steam- 
boats called  HirondeUes  start  from  the  Louvre  to  the  race- 
course in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  to  St.  Clond. 

MUNICIPAL  DIVISION  OF  PARIS.— The  stranger,  on  his 
arrival  in  Paris,  should  not  neglect  acquiring,  by  consulting 

(1)  This  railway,  completed  in  i867,  Is  as  kilometres  (3 1  miles) 
in  length,  and  has  cost  about  30  millions  of  francs,  it  has 
nnnerouB  stations,  and  crosses  (he  Seine  at  Bercy  andatAuleuil. 

(2)  In  France  the  reserved  compartments  in  all  passenger 
trains  are  severally  marked  "Post-office."  "For  ladies  only," 
**For  smokers,"  or  simply  "Reserved*'  No  persons  except 
those  entiiled  so  to  do  are  allowed  to  enter  such  compartments. 

(3)  The  length  of  Ml  the  rallrt5ad8  of  France  working  in  i876 
%aB  i2,tfS  miles;  their  receipts  were  seo^ooo,o«o  ft*.  They  ati- 
unally  pay  45  milliGns  of  francs  taxes.  Gafiital  invested  4,8oo 
millions  of  francs^  tso  of  which  are  paid  by  Government.  The 
loss  of  life  by  accidents  is  1  in  1,955,565  passengers;  wounds^ 
I  to  498,531.  By  diligence  the  ratios  were  respectively  4  in 
ift5,4«$,  and  I  in  20,ft7i. 
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his  map,  a  general  idea  of  the  20  arrondissements  and  80 
quarters  into  which  the  capital  is  divided,  as  follows  : — 

ARRONDISSEMENTS  AND  QUARTERS. 


18T.  Louvre. 

4 .  St.  Germain  1' Auxcrrois.— 
1.  Ha11es.--3.  Palais  Royal.— 4. 
Place  Yenddme. 

2D.  Bourse. 

5.  Gaillon.— 6.  Vivienne.— 7. 
Mail.— 8.  Bonne  Nouvclle. 

3d.  Temple. 
9.  Arts  et  Metiers.— 10.  £n- 
fants  Rouges.— 41.  Archives.— 
if,  Ste.  Avoie. 

4th.  Hotel-dk-Ville. 

4  3.  St.  Merri.— 1 4.  St.  Gervais. 

— *ift.  Arsenal. — 16. Notre  Dame. 

5TH.   PANTHAoN. 

47.  St.  Victor.— 48.  Jardin  des 

Plantes.— 49.  Val  de  Grace.  -  20. 

Sorbonne. 

6TH.  Luxembourg. 
34.  Monnaie. — 99.   Od^on.— 
as.  Notre-Dame  des  Champs.— 
94,  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s. 
7TH.  Palais  Bouhbon. 
«i5.  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin.— 26< 
Invalldes.— 27.  Ecole  militaire. 
—38.  Gros-Gaillou. 

8TH.   ELVSEE. 

29.  Champs  Elysfies.  —  30 
Faubourg  du  Roule.— 84 .  Made- 
leine.—32.  Europe. 

9th.  Opera. 

33.  St.  Georges.— 34.  Chaus 
s^  d'Antin.— 35.  Faub.  Mont- 
martre.— 36.  Rochechouart. 
10th.  Enclos  St.  Laurent. 

87.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.— 38. 
Porte  St.  Denis.— 39.  Porte  St 
Martin.— 40.  Hdpltai  St.  Louis. 


4  1th.  Popincourt. 
41.  Folie-M^ricourt. — 42.   St. 
Ambroise.— 43.  Roquette.  —  44. 
Ste.  Marguerite. 

i2TH.   REUILLY. 
45.  Bel  Air.— 46.  Picpus. — 47, 
Bercy.— 48.  Quinze-Vingts. 
13th.  Gobelins. 
49.  Salp^trifere.  — 50.  Gare. — 
51.  Maison  Blanche. — 52.  Crou- 
lebarbe. 

14th.  Observatoire. 
53.  Montparnasse.— 54.  Santi. 
—  5S.    Petit-Montrouge.  —  56. 
Plaisance. 

15th.  Vaugirard. 
57.  St.  Lambert.— 58.  Necker. 
•59.  Grenelle.— 60.  Javel. 

16TH.  PASSY. 
61.  Auteuil. — 62.  La  Muette. 
•63.  Porte  Dauphine. — 64.  Des 
Bassins. 

17.  Batignolles  Monceaux. 
65.  Ternes.— 66.  Plaine  Mon- 
ceaux.—67.  Batignolles.  —  68. 
Epinettes. 

18th.  Butte  Montmartre. 
69.  Grandes  Carri^res.  —  70. 
Clignancourt. — 74.  Goutte  d'Or. 
—72.  La  Chapelle. 
19th.  Buttes  Chaumont. 
73.  La  Villette.— 74.  Pont  de 
Flandre. —  75.  Am^rique. — 76. 
Combat. 

20TH.  MiNILMONTANT. 
77.  Belleville.— 78.  St.  Far- 
geau. — 79.  P6re-Lachaise. — 80. 
Charonne. 


CARRIAGES,  HACKNEY-COACHES—Fotiures  de  grande 
remise  (^ass  coaches)  may  be  hired  at  from  25  to  30  fr. 
a-day.  They  will  go  a  certain  distance  out  of  Paris,  but  must 
be  back  before  midnight,  unless  agreed  upon ;  and  with  a  small 
additional  charge  a  lad  is  given  to  go  behind  the  carriage. 

One-horse  carriages  may  be  had  at  650  fr.  a  month ;  two- 
horse  do.  at  750fr. ;  Grande  Aemise,  from  soofr.  to  2,ooofr. 
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per  month ;  carriages  en  paste  for  races,  45fr.  per  day 
or  900fr.  per  month  ;  other  carriages  for  races  according 
to  agreement.  Carriages  for  the  theatres,  going  and  return  : 
a  one-horse  victoria  or  brougham,  8fr.,  with  footman,  16fr.; 
a  two-borse  carriage,  15fr.,  with  footman,  22fr.  Ditto  for 
balls  and  evening  parties  respectively,  l2fr.  and  19fr. ;  2ofr« 
and  25fr. 

Public  hackney-coaches  or  cabs  (voitures  de  place)  may 
be  taken  either  by  the  drive  or  hour. 


FARES: 


INSIDE  PARIS, 
From  6  o*c1ock  a.m.  in  summer 
(l8t  April  to  l8t  October),  and 
from  7  ft.m.  in  winter  (Ist 
October  to  Slst  Harcli)  to 
haU-an^honr  after  midnigbt. 


Hackney  coaches 
and  voUurea  de 
place  taken  on 
the  jm&2u;  stands 

Holding  two  or 
three  persons    . 

Holding  foar  or  five 

Do.,  with  railing 

on  top.     .     . 

Landana  of  the 
Cempagnie  Ge- 
nerate boldiog 
four  persons     . 


DriTe. 


f.  c. 
1  50 
1  70 

1  85 


2  50 


Hour. 


f.  c. 
3  0 
3  26 

2  50 


8     0 


From    half. 

an-honr    after 

midnigbt  to  6 

a.m.in  summer 

and  to  7  a.m. 

in  winter. 

Drire. 

Hour. 

f.  c. 

f.  c. 

2  25 

9  50 

2  50 

2  75 

2  50 

3    0 

BEYOND  THE  FOR- 
TIFICATIONS. 

Bois  de  Boalogn«» 
Bois  de  Vinoennes,  and 
the  eommurtes  outtldt 
the  fortifications. 

From  d  a.m.  to  mid- 
night in  snmmer  or  10 
p  m.  in  winter. 


When  re* 
tnrnln  g 
with  the 
cab  to  Paris 

The    drlre 
or  boor. 
f.  c. 
2    50) 
2    7ft  i 


8      0 


When  quit- 
tingthecab 
bejond  tbt 
fortflcatDf. 

Retmn 

Indemnity. 

1  franc. 


2  francs* 


LUGGAGE  :  One  package,  25c. ;  two,  50c. ;  three  or  more,  75c. 

Ck)achmen  load  and  unload  all  trunks,  etc.  Whatever  article 
can  be  carried  in  the  hand,  or  taken  inside  without  injuring 
the  vehicle  cannot  be  charged  as  luggage. 

It  is  customary  to  give  the  driver  a  small  gratuity,  of 
from  3  to  10  sous,  according  to  time.  (1) 

When  it  is  intended  to  take  the  carriage  by  the  hour,  the 
driver  must  be  told  so  beforehand,  else  he  can  demand  the  price 
of  a  ''  course  "  for  each  stoppage.  The  traveller  should  show 
the  driver  the  time  by  his  watch.  After  the  first  hour, 
the  time  above  the  full  hour  is  paid  in  proportion. 

(0  There  arc  no  police -regulations  concerning  fares  for 
drives  beyond  the  fortiflcations  after  <o  p.m.  in  winter  and 
\i  in  summer;  but  a  bargain  may  be  made.  The  fare  is  stuck 
up  inside  for  the  information  of  the  public.  Impositions  arc 
severely  punished.    A  voiture  de  place  produces  i  sfr.  daily. 
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The  (Jriver  \$  bound  to  giye  ji  printed  card  with  hi?  number, 
which  it  is  well  to  preserve,  in  pa^e  of  forgetting  anything  in 
the  co^ch.  (0  A))  vehicles  ^re  nimhered]  and,  in  ca^Q  of 
accident  or  insolence,  redress  can  be  had  by  writing  one's 
complaint  in  a  register  kept  at  the  cabstands  for  the  purpose, 

Tnere  are  also  vehiclesfor  the  environs.  For  starting-place^^ 
sec  pages  before  title,  (2) 

TRAMWAYS.— The  following  linep  pf  tramway  are  now 
in  operation :  Louvre  to  St.  Cloud  and  Versailles ;  Place 
Moncey  to  Asnieres  and  St.  Denis  i  Place  de  r£toile  to  La 
Villette  I  La  ViUette  to  Place  du  Tr6ne  ;  Platte  Walhubert 
to  Place  du  Trone ;  Vincennes  to  the  Louvre ;  Church  of 
St,  Augustin  to  Levallois  ;  St.  Augustin  to  Porte  Maillot ; 
Etoile  to  bridge  of  Neuilly  ;  Etoile  to  Suresnes ;  Southern 
tramways  from  St.  Germain  des  Pf^s  to  Montrouge ;  S<|uare 
Cluny  to  Yillejuif ;  Btoile  to  Montparnasse ;  and  Montparnasse 
to  Bastille.  Charge  from  5c.  to  30c.,  according  to  place  and 
distance. 

OMNIBUSES.— There  are  31  lines  of  onmibuses  (3)  in 
Paris,  which  ply  from  8  a, m,  to  12  p.m.  They  charge  6  sons 
inside,  and  3  on  the  imperiale,  or  top.  They  stop  at  different 
bureaux  on  their  way,  to  take  up  passengers,  and  set  down 
those  who  have  claimed  a  check,  called  correspondance,  de- 
livered gratis  by  the  ' -cad/'  for  the  purpose  of  deviating  from 
the  direct  line.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  omnibuses, 
with  the  offices  where  they  may  be  waited  for  : — 

A.— Palais  Royal,  Aiiteuil— Along  the  Cours  la  Relne  and  the  quays.  Trpm- 
woy :  Etoilc-Montparnasse. 

AB.— Place  de  la  Bmrse,  Passy.— Boulevdrd  de  la  Madeleine;  St.  Pbi|lppe 
du  Rouio.    Tramway  from  Etoile  to  La  viiielte  aad  Suresnes. 

A<'^.— Champs-Elyj^es,  Petite  ViUette.— Boulevard  do  la  Madeleine;  Rue  de 
Chdlcaudun ;  70.  Rue  Lafayetie.  Tramways :  LouvrC'St.  Cloud  ;  lEtoil«-La 
Villette ;  La  ViUette-Trdne. 

AD. -Pont  de  PAlma,  Ch4teau  d'Eau.— 7S.  Rue  St  Dominique j  4,  Rv« 
St.  Denis.  Tramways,  8t.-6eFm«ln-des-Pr6s-<:batilloB ;  Louvre-fit.  Cloud  ; 
Etoile-M  ontparnaBse. 

(1)  Rewards  are  given  to  drivera  for  delivering  tu  the  Police 
articles  of  value  left  in  their  carriages,  The  ariiolesare  restored 
to  the  owners  on  application  at  the  Prefecture, 

[2)  The  number  of  public  carriages  authorised  by  the  poliee 
is  7,862,  thus  classed  ;-?-HaclLney-coache8  and  aabriolels,  3,P00 1 
oihnlbqses  and  tramway  cars,  t.eoo  ;  private  carriages,  s,oo9. 

-(8)  The  charter  of  the  omnibus  company  expires  in  lyio,  U 
pays  the  City  1,876,000  fr.  for  the  right  of  driving  esr  em- 
nibuses,  and  ta^es  to  |he  State  to  the  amount  of  687,oOOfV.  It 
is  bound,  when  required,  to  furnish  so  carts  for  public  purposes, 
n  conveys  us  millions  of  passengers,  along  13.340,000  ipiles. 
Its  net  receipts  are  i,89t,ooo  fr.  Jts  rolUngrStqek cowpfisea  T3« 
vehiclep,  and  it  \i9»  9,8oo  horses, 
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iH^-^Jmfia  dM  Vteftains.  ▼faMaaM.^ChilMa  4«a«.  fUm  4m  YMM. 

OrrespondcDce  vith  E.  Tram^aTs:  La  Ttilette-Trtaa,  LMirr»>Viacna«. 

iF.~ATeiiii«  Wagram,  Panthtea— 97.  Plaea  4%  It  HtiaMM ;  Caart  U 
'  Jefuik ;  7S,  &ua  St  OoalDiqiM.  CoireapaadCMe  wilk  AB.  E,  ta4  A.  Tumb- 
TCfsatSt.  Ansastin  for  Park  of  NeoUly.  Btoile-YUIaUa,  VmrmM.  Qomi, 

AG.-^SftraslMirg  aailwar.  M •atroate.--PtaM  4m  CUtelat.  Poat  8C  Hiakal ; 
77.  BoBl.  Sebaatoppl.  CarrMpoadenca  aritk  B,  C,G,  J,  R.  AD.  Traaivaf  : 
5t  Germain  des  Prte  Cfiatillon. 

AH^M^QtaMrtre,  BasttUe.— ?«,  BaaleTar4  da  Stratbaart*)  CUteaa  ^JBaa 
Place  4a    la  Bastille.   Correspoadenaa  wUJi  B,  AO.     TrauwaTt:  iloUa- 
▼illaite,  LAHTre-Viaeennes. 

B.— Trocadero,  Strasbnrg  Rail  war — C3.  Aveaoe  das  Clianipa  Elyatea;  St. 
Philippe  dUi  Boiila ;  81,  Boulevard  MalesiusriMS  (eorraapoadeaoe  with  traai- 
waj  to  I^Tallois  andConrbeToie ;  Versailles  terminus ;  Rue  de  Chitaaadaa. 

C—a&Ui  da  Villf,  Portf  MaUlot.-Bue  da  Loavre;  Plaee  da  Palais  Bofal ; 
fi2.  Avenue  des  Champs  Elrstes.  Correspondeaoa  witli  traaiwtr  to  it 
Viiiette  at  the  Arc  de  Tnomphe  de  FEtoUe. 

D.— Ternes,  Filies  da  Calvtira.-St.  PUUppe  da  Boala;  Plaaa  da  la 
Madeleine;  155.  Rue  St.  Honors.  Correspondence  with  G«  H,  and  InuMvar 
to  La  Viiiette.  Place  des  Temes. 

E.— Madelaine.  B«stiUe.-T-Along  the  Roqlevarils.  Correspoadtnce  with  D. 
vincennes   Railway,  Place  de  la  Bastille;  Tiamway:  LouTre-vincenaes. 

F.— Place  ^agram,  Bastille;  Place  du  Havre;  Rue  Catinal;  M.  Baa 
Ranabutcau.    TrafflwaTs^  Ktoile-La  Viiiette.  Lonvre-Vlacennes. 

6.— BatignoUes,  Jardin  des  Plantes.— Place  da  Palais  Royal ;  Bnedal4>aTre  ; 
Place  du  ChaCelel.  Trapuffff '  EtoUe-U  Viiiette,  Place  lioncer  te  AsaiAfaa 
and  SI.  Dapls. 

H CttebT.  OdA»a.-9,  Rue  da  CbAteandaa ;  8.  Boulef ar4  des  llaliaaa ; 

Place  du  Palais  Royal.   Tramways :  Etoile«La  Viiiette,  St.  Germain-dearPris- 
Chatillon,  Place  Moncey  to  Asoi^res  and  St.  Denis. 

1.— Place  Pigalle.  Halle  aux  Vins.— Place  de  la  Bourse ;  Rue  Croix  del 
Petita-Champs;  Place  du  Pont  St.  Micbel.  Correqwndenee  with  AB.  Treat- 
way  :  Etoile-La  viiiette. 

J.— Rocbechonart,  la  G|aciire.— Place  du  OidteUt ;   2,  Pont  St   Michel 
cs  Bonleyard  St.  Michel.     Tramway  Etoile-La  viiiette,  Poulevard  Roche- 
choaart. 

K.— La  Chapelle.  College  de  Fraaoe.— Porte  St.  Denis ;  Place  da  Chdtelet , 
Pont  St.  Michel.  Correspondence  with  E,  AD,  and  J,  Tramways :  fitolle- 
La  Viiiette,  Boulevard  de  ia  Chapelle ;  Square  Guny  to  viiiejaif. 

I La  Viiiette,  Square  Clqny.-Pont  St.  MicheJ:  Porte  St.  Martin.  Cor* 

respondence  with  E.  AC^  Tramways  ;  Eloilc-U  viile^e,  Bou|.  de  la  Viiiette. 
Sqaare  Cluny  te  Villejuif. 

M.— Belleville.  Arts  et  M^ers. -Boulevard  de  la  Viiiette.  Tramways: 
Viiiette-^tle»  Viiiette- Frd^e. 

H.— BelleTille,U»uvre;  C|>Ateaa  4'Eaa  ;  PorM  SUMdrtia;  Partf  SI.  Daaii. 

O.^MtoilmeataB^  Gare  Mootparaasse.— Boulevard  des  FU)es  du  C9lvairf  i 
Place  du  Cbatelct;  Place  Gozliu;  Western  Railway  Station  (Left  Bank). 
Tramways  .-  St.-Germain-des-Pr^s-Cfaatillon  ;  Gare  Monfparnasse-litoilC. 

P.— Charenne  (for  Fire  La  Chaise),  Place  d'ltalie.— Place  de  la  Bastille. 

Q.— Plaisance,  Hdtet.de-Vilie  ■  Place  St.  Sulpice,  Place  do  Chatelet.  Cor- 
respondence Wilh  AD,  AF,  AG,  C.  G,  I,  J,  K.  L,  O,  R,  S,  U,  Z. 

B.-8t.  Philippe  da  Ronle,  Rariidre  Cbarenton.~Rue  du  tonyre;  Pi*^ 
da  ChAtelet ;  p(ace  de  la  BaaUUe.   Correspoadence  with  AG. 
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S.— LottTre,  Bercy.— Rae  da  Louvre  i  GhAtelet :  Plaee  de  It  BatUlle.  '  Tram- 
war  '  Louvre-Vincenoes. 

T.— Square  Montholon,  Gare  dl'Ivry.— Porte  St.  Denis ;  36,  Rue  Ranbntoaa 
Pontd'Austerlitz;  Garden  of  Plants  and  Orleans  Railiray  Station.  Trami^-ar 
Gare  Montparnasse-Bastiile. 

U.—PolnteStEastache.  Maison  Blanche.— Place  du  Chatelet;l4.  BoQlevard 
St.  Germain ;  iHalle  aux  Vms,  Jardin  des  Plantcs,  Gobelins).  Correspondence 
withG. 

V.-^Hfaine,  Chemin  de  Per  dn  Nord.— 55,  Rae  de  S^res;  Qaal  da  Lonvra; 
Rue  Croix  des  Petlts-Cliamps.  Corresponds  witJi  N,  I,  and  F.  Notbern 
tramways :  Louvre-Vinceunes.  LouTre-St.  Cloud.  Soutbern  tramway :  St.-Ger« 
main-des-Prte-Chatillon,  Place  Goxlin. 

X.~Place  du  Havre,  Vaugirard.— Place  du  PalaisRoyal^  60^  Rue  de  Grenelle  ; 
Sm  Rue  de  Sevres. 

Y.— Grenelle,  Porte  St.  Martin.—Sl,  Rae  da  Thdfttre  ^  75,  Rue  St.  DomU 
nliioe ;  Place  du  Palais  Royal. 

Z.— Grenelle,  Bastille.^69,  Rue  de  Grenelle;  10,  Place  St.  Sulplce;  14 
Boulevard  St  Germain.  Tramways  :  Square  Clany-Villejuif ;  Louvre- 
Viacennes. 

POST  OFFICE.— Besides  the  General  Post-office,  Rue  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  ;  there  are  60  branch  offices,  bureaucD  de 
Foste,  including  those  of  the  Luxembourg,  36,  Rue  de  Vau- 
girard  ;  the  Palais  Bourbon,  2,  Rue  de  Bourgogne,  and  the 
Iforthern  Railway  terminus.  There  are,  besides,  710  distriet 
letter-boxes,  boites  aux  lettres,  either  at  tobacconists*  etc., 
or  in  cast-iron  pillars.  The  boxes  at  the  General  Post-office 
are  cleared  at  4  a.  m.  and  at  the  branch  offices  at  ly^,  and 
ioa.m.,12,2,4  and  d^/a,  and  half-an-hour  sooner  than  at  the 
latter.  Deliveries  take  place  in  Paris  at  7yt,  9,  and  11 /a  a.m., 
at  iVi,  SVa,  SVi,  and  7  p.m. 

Unregistered  letters  are  in  time  for  the  evening  mail  at  the 
bottes,  till  6,  at  the  bureaux  till  6Vi,  at  the  Bourse,  Theatre- 
Frangais,  the  Hue  de  Glery  and  at  the  head  office,  till 
6  o'clock.  For  Marseilles,  and  Algeria,  till  7,  at  the  Lyons 
railway  station.  For  Tours,  Bordeaux,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
till  8,  at  the  Orleans  railway  station.  For  Rouen,  Havre, 
Dieppe,  till  9  at  the  boites;  till  10,  at  28,  Place  de  la 
Madeleine,  and  till  20  min.  past  10  at  19,  rue  d' Amsterdam. 

For  the  morning  mail  for  the  Departments  and  Belgium, 
Holland,  Prussia,  and  Bad^n,  letters  posted  at  the  boites  by 
half-past  1 1  o'clock,  at  the  bureaus  principaux  by  noon, 
and  at  the  head  office  by  half-past  12,  are  in  time.  (1)  For 
Englai^,  United  States  via  England,  and  the  Northern  rail- 
way they  are  in  time  if  posted  as  follows : — 

(i)  There  are  two  and  more  general  posts  a-day,  to  many 
places  distant.iso  kilometres  (380  miles]  and  more  from  Paris. 
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At  tto  Letter-boxei,  hetwe 
Bnreauz  „ 

Hotel  des  Postes  ) 

-        jj" 


Morning  maU. 
9    p.m. 

4)ia.]ii. 


BfeoiBg  Mail. 
5    p.in. 
^H  pui. 
•    p.m. 
7    p.m. 


y,     4.  Place  de  la  Bourse ) 
„     Northern  Rallwar 
Letters  leaving  Loudon  at  7  a.m.  are  delivered  in  Paris  at 
about  7  p.m. ;  and  by  the  evening  mail  at  9  a.m.    There 
is  no  arrival  on  Monday  morning  from  England.  ( 1) 

Letters  may  be  posted  after  6  p.m.  at  the  Central  Office,  or 
at  4,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  on  paying  a  late  fee  of  20c. 
within  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  of  40c.  within  the  second, 
or  of  60c.  at  the  Central  Office  only,  after  that  time  until  the 
closing.  At  28,  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  and  1  i ,  rue  St.  Laxare, 
the  time  is  calculated  from  a  quarter  before  six* 

The  English  government  boats  which  leave  Brindisi  every 
Monday,  take  the  mails  for  Alexandria,  Aden,  Bombay,  and 
Calcutta.  Every  second  Monday  bo&ts  leave  for  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan.  Mails  for  Australia 
leave  once  a  month.  French  boats  also  start  from  Marseilles 
on  the  1  st  and  1 5th  of  each  month  direct  for  Malta,  every 
other  Sunday  for  Alexandria,  Aden,  Ceylon,  China,  and 
Japan,  and  eveiy  Saturday  for  Constantinople.  Letters  for 
the  departures  from  Marseilles  should  be  posted  in  Paris,  at 
the  head  office,  the  previous  day  before  9  a.m. ;  but  for  the 
Englisli  steamers  letters  are  in  time  at  the  head  office  until 
8  a.m.  every  Saturday  or  second  Saturday.  When  for  Aden 
and  beyond,  they  should  be  marked  ^*voie  de  Suez*'  (2). 
Letters  going  through  England  must  be  marked  '*  t;ote  d' Angle- 
terre,"  and  "  by  private  ship"  if  that  is  the  intention,  and  be 
postal  in  Paris  2  days  before  the  departure  from  England. 

For  the  United  States  letters  are  sent  about  every  two  days 

vid  England ;  and  besides  French  boats  start  from  Havre  every 

second  Saturday  in  winter,  and  every  Saturday  from  April 

to  November.    The  Hamburg  steamers  touch  at  the  same  post 

every  Saturday. 

Letters  leave  Paris  for  Tunis  on  Tuesdays  in  the  afternoon. 

Letters  are  franked,  either  by  stamps  or  by  having  them 

weighed  at  the  post-office.    The  value  of  the  postage-stamp 

is  conspicuously  printed  on  it  up :  to  i  0  c.  it  is  is  green ;  1 5  c. 

grey;.    20  c.    brown;     25  c.    blue;  30   c.  bisfre ;   40  c, 

madder;  75  c. carmine;  1  fr.  bronze  green,  and  5  fr.  lilac. 

Since  January  1st,  1876,  a  uniform  rate  of  postage  is  establi- 

labed  for  the  Union  G^neroie  des  Pastes  comprising  all  Europe, 

Egypt,  Turkey  in  Asia,  Russian  Asia,  Tunis,  and  Morocco. 

(i)  Letters  for  London  put  into  the  Post-office  in  Paris  on  Sa- 
turday  are  delivered  on  Monday,  -with  those  posted  on  Sunday. 
(2)  Letters  to  hot  climates  closed  with  sealing  wax  are  refused. 
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There  is  somQ  slight  difference  with  regard  to  the  United 
States.    The  rates  are  as  follows : — 

Single  letlers,-'We\ghi  BMoy^eA:  i)  grammes,  Ghafge  .  3oc. 
Franking  optional;  but  unfranked  from  without  pay  (Rouble 
postage. ^IJ.S   406.,  Tdc. 

Pofi  carcji,  45c. ;  franking  eompvlsofy.^U,S.  2oc, 


Journals  and  printed  wvrU»,  photographs^  business  pi|)«r*,  pattfrtis 
per  50  grammes. 


ofgooiif  6c.  per  50  grammes,    Franking  compulsory,— y.S,  8p. 


Registered  letters  or  other  artiotes, — Franking  compulsory  ;  9 
fixed  duty  of  50c.  on  letters,  and  35c.  on  other  articles' over 
and  aboye  the  ordinary  rate, — U.S.  the  same. 

.Advies  of  arrifxil,  of  rtyistertd  lettor$  or  9rM'c|M.-~:FraAking  eoo)-: 
pulsory  ;  a  fixed  duly  of  goe.^U,^.  thp  pRme. 

As  regards  other  countries,  the  following  t^ble  sbews  the 
rates  of  postage  for  letters  (15  gms.)  and  newspapers.  To 
the  countries  marked  with  an  asterisk  all  letters  must  be  pre* 
paid ;  to  the  others  franking  is  optional  for  oommen  letters, 
but  newspapers  must  in  all  cases  be  prepaid.  The  latter  aro 
charged  according  to  weight,  the  usual  one  being  50  grammes. 


CQUMTRIES, 

France,  Algeria,  and  Corsica  (1)  ,  , 
South  America  on  the  Pacific  ^  .  . 
Central  do.,^  Venezuela,*  Pftrajjpay*, 
CapeVerd  ....,,,, 
St.  Helena,  Cape  ....,, 
Guiada,  Newiottudland  •  .  .  • 
Bermuda  .,.,,,,,. 
East  apd  West  Indies,  Adep,  Ceylog ) 
Shanghai,  China,*  Anstralia,  Ja-( 
pan,  Hong  Kong,  Haaritlos,  Nov  [ 
Zealand,   Brazil.    .    .    ,     .     .    ) 


Single 

LETTERS. 

Franked. 

Un- 
franked. 

f,  c. 

f,  c, 

0  25 

0  40 

1   0 

1  SO 

1   0 

0  80 

1  30 

0  80 

1  70 

0  46 

0  90 

0  60 

1  10 

1   0 

I  20 

P  40 

0  60 

NEWSPAPERS 

alway* 
prepfUd. 
^1 
4 
1« 
15 

10 
10 
10 

1«.  ?a 


French  Colonies 

Southern  Australiai  6pCr  lo  be  pfiid  In  France  pn  arrival,  if  not  prtp^l^ 
oh  departure. 

Three  francs  in  silver  weigh  15  gips.  (a  single  letter). 

Letters  are  registered  {charg4e$)  for  any  part  qf  France, 
and  for  those  foreign  couptrles  to  which  the  franking  is  o^y 
tionaj.     Inland  letter^  p^y  7  5c.  per  15  grammes ;  withlff 
Pans  63Ct ;  for   [he  UniQn  GSnirale  des  Pastes  see  aboyei 
These  letters  must  he  prepaid  an4  jnust  have  five  fT     ^ 
well-defijied  seals  thus  placed,  And  be  presented    5>sa#<? 
at  a  post-office,  A  receipt  is  givep  for  them,  aqd  L^       % 
in  case  of  loss  50  fraiics  are  allowed. 

(i)  In  France  tbe  double  letter,  weighing  from  i^hove  i9  to  SO 
grammes,  costs  $pc.  prepaid,  and  80  unfranked,  but  from  9^  t§ 
SQ  gramn^es  the  charge  is  7»Q.  and  ifr.  $|oc.  re8pectiv^)y, 
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Paris  letters  for  Paris  (1)  pay,  if  prepaid,  3  sous  for  under 
15  grammes,  6  sous  for  under  30  grammes,  ele.,  and  10  eent. 
more,  respectively,  if  not  prepaid.  (2) 

The  post  office  sells  ten-centime  post-cards  for  Paris  only, 
aad  others  at  15c.  for  anv  country  within  the  Union  G^f^mle 
(see  above),  except  for  the  United  States,  the  tax  for  which  is 
20e.  A  IOC,  card,  with  a  5e.  stamp  on  it,  is  equivalent  to 
a  I5e.  card.      Franking  compulsory. 

Newspapers,  periodicals,  and  other  works  in  print,  pat- 
terns of  goods,  photographs,  and  business  papers  must  be 
secured  with  strips  of  paper  called  bandes,%o  as  to  allow  of 
their  being  easily  removed  to  examine  the  contents.  If  they 
contain  any  writing  except  the  direction,  they  are  charged 
as  letters  by  weight.  Tlieymustbe  prepaid,  delivered  at  the 
ofHce,  and,  for  the  evening  mail,  before  5  o'clock.  (3) 

In  registering  and  franking  at  a  post-office,  the  letter  must 
be  presented  from  1   to  Q  hours  earlier.    Money  orders  ave 
given  )>y  one  post-oflie^  on  ftoy  other  in  France  ]  charge : 
oqe  per  cent, ,  with  2^  c.  for  stamp  duty^    for  Ua|y ,  Belgium, 
Luxeip)>urg,  Germany,  England,  and    Switzerland,  they  are 
delivered  at  4  charge  of  20  c,  per  i  o  fr.  for  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing  300  fr.  for  Italy  and  Switzlard,  25*2  fr,  for  England, 
375  fr.  for  Germany,    350  fr.  for  the   Low  Countries,  and 
2oo  fr  for  the  others.  Orders  under  300  fi\  are  cashed  at  sight. 
Letters  may  be  addressed  poste  restante  to  any  branch- 
office  in  Paris,  open  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.  m. ;  at  the  Central 
office  till  10  p.m.  except  on   Sundays  and    festivals,  when 
it    closes  at  5  p.  m.  On  the  party's  showing  his  passport  or 
card,  the  letter  will  be  delivered ;  but  the  best  way  is  to  have 
them  addressed  to  the  care  of  a  friend,  or  some  established 
house.    Letters  misaddressed  or  unclaimed  (tmnbies  en  rebut) 
remain  at  the  Bureau  des  RSclamations ;  after  four  months  they 
are  opened,  and  either  destroyed  or  returned  to  the  writer.  4^4) 

(1)  This  service,  begun  in  i76o,  is  called  La  Petite  Poste, 

(2)  The  total  number  of  French  post-offices  was  e,*>7o  in  1875. 
The  tptaj  number  of  post-ofllce  functionaries  throughout  all 
France  is  upwards  of  30,000,  including  25,000  posluieur 

(3)  There  are  in  Paris  about  80  political  periodicals. 

(4)  The  last  published  receipts  of  the  Post-ofllce  for  pfne 
years  give  the  following  results: — " 


IW6  ,  8I,83»,520  rr.  11  1869  1  OS.OOO.QOO  ,,    ?!  1872  1  80,013,765  fr, 
I»i8  I  89.479,763,.    ||  1871   >  74,709,359,;   11  1874  I  83,230,732., 


IB  1821,  the  receipts  were  only  34,000,000  fr.  Uniform  postage 
began  in  1849.  The  transmission  of  periodicals  yields  about 
tMoo,ooo  fr.  The  number  of  letters  conveyed  by  the  post 
tbrottghout  France  was,  in  i6T4^  about  S48,»e«,see. 
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TELEGRAPHS.— There  are  now  53  offices  in  Paris.  Those 
at  the  Home>office  and  12,  Place  de  la  Bourse  are  open  all 
night.  Of  the  others,  the  principal  are: — the  Central  Post- 
office  ;  the  railway-stations  ;  4,  Boulv.  Malesherbes  ;  Grand 
Hotel ;  No.  33,  Champs  Elysees ;  No.  2,  Place  de  Passy,  Passy. 
A  dispatch  from  one  quarter  of  Paris  to  another  costs  60c.  for 
20  words,  address  included,  and  30c.  for  every  additional 
10  words :  charge  double  if  an  answer  be  required.  A  dispatch 
of  20  words  from  the  department  of  the  Seine  to  any  other 
part  of  France  costs  Ifr.  40c.,  and  70c.  extra  for  every  addi- 
tional 10  wordsXl).  A  dispatch  by  Caselli's  pantelegraph  is 
charged  by  the' surface  of  the  leaf,  at  the  rate  of  20c.  per 
square  centimetre  (1).  For  London,  the  charge  is  4fr.  for  20 
words,  and  2fr.  additional  for  every  further  20  words  or 
fraction  thereof.  For  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  6fr.  and  3fr,, 
additional  for  more  than  2o  words.  For  New  York,  3fr.  75c. 
for  each  word,  whatever  the  number. 

Money- orders  to  the  amount  of  5,000  fr.  may  be  sent  from 
one  French  telegraph-office  to  another.  For  this  purpose,  in 
Paris,  the  money  must  be  paid  into  the  Central  Post-office, 
Rue  J. -J.  Rousseau,  which  delivers  an  order  for  the  amount; 
and  this  is  taken  to  the  telegraph-office  in  the  same  street. 

APARTMENTS,  HOTELS,  etc.— Furnished  apartments  may 
be  had  in  private  houses,  or  else  in  maisons  meubUes,  which 
contain  every  kind  of  lodging,  from  complete  apartments  for 
families,  including  separate  kitchens,  to  a  single  bed-room. 
They  are  not  advantageous  for  a  stay  of  only  a  few  days.  Of 
hotels  there  is  a  great  abundance  in  Paris,  from  the  most 
luxurious  down  to  those  of  the  very  humblest  description. 
Lodgings  may  be  hired  by  the  night,  week,  or  month  ;  the 
price  ought  always  to  be  agreed  on  beforehand,  even  for  a 
single  night ;  the  price  of  a  bed-room  for  one  night  varies  from 

(0  The  daily  business  of  the  Central  OfAce  in  Paris  amounted 
in  1875  to  about  3.000  departures,  and  as  many  arrivals.  The 
mean  time  of  Paris  is  telegraphed  from  the  Observatory  to  the 
principal  public  clocks. 

(3)  For  prompt  transmission  of  dispatches  in  Paris,  a  con- 
tinuous series  ofirontube8,has  been  laid  down  from  the  Central- 
Office  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle-St.-Germain  to  'Ihe  H6tel  dcs 
^ostes,  and  back  again  to  the  Central-Ofllce.  The  despatches 
to  be  &ent  off  are  put  into  a  cylinder  fitting  into  the  tube,  which 
is  then  driven  through  it  by  compressed  air.  There  are  special 
boxes  for  receiving  the  latter  at  the  Tribunals  and  at  the  Bourse, 
where  there  is  a  special  tube  to  Versailles.  The  telegraphic 
service  produced  a  net  profit  of  i,076,475fr.  in  I875. 
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i  to  5  fr.  Among  the  best  are  Meuriceg,  228,  Rue  de 
Rivoli  ;  d'Angleterre,  8,  rue  d'Antin  ;the  Hotel  du  Louvre^ 
Place  du  Palais  Royal  (see  p.  177);  the  Grand  Hdtel,  Boule- 
Tard  des  Capucines  (see  p.  178)";  Hotel  de  Lille,  223, 
Rue  Sai  nt-Honore  ;  and  Hotel  d*AWe,  71  ,A venue  de 
TAlma  tCbamps-Elys^) ;  as^a  family  hotel,  the  Hdtel 
Bristol,  Place-Venddme.  (See  Directory,  and  p.  78.)Unfur- 
nifihed  apartments  may  be  taken  per  quarter,  and  fur- 
nilure  purchased  cheap  at  second-hand  shops,  or J^ hired  from, 
upholsterers. 

SERVANTS. — In  almost  every  furnished  hotel  there  are  ser- 
vants who  may  be  hired  by  the  month,  fortnight,  week,  or  day. 
The  charge  is  5  or  6  francs  a-day,  as  they  board  themselves. 
They  are  called  valets-de^lace ;  they  will  be  found  invalu- 
able for  pointing  out  traces  of  the  olden  time. 

INTERPRETERS.— There  are  in  Paris  interpreters  of  every 
language,  also  offices  kept  by  sworn  translators. 

GOMMISSIONNAIRES.— Porters,  under  this  name,  and 
wearing  a  numbered  brass  plate,  are  found  at  the  comers 
of  all  principal  streets.  Letters  or  parcels  may  be  safely 
entrusted  to  them ;  their  charges  vary  from  1  to  2  francs. 

RESTAURATEURS  AND  TRAITEURS.— These  rank  among 
the  most  splendid  establishments  of  the  capital.  Restaurants 
have  rooms  called  cabinets  de  sociiti,  in  which  parties  may 
dine  in  private.  Besides  the  principal  restaurateurs,  where 
the  dinner  is  d  to  carte,  there  are  other  houses  where  dinners 
are  served  for  a  fixed  sum,  from  2  francs,  including  wine. 
Traiteurs,  or  petty  restaurateurs,  send  out  dishes,  or  dinners 
ready  dressed^  to  order.  A  family  in  lodgings  may  bargain 
with  the  traiteur  for  a  number  of  dishes  at  a  certain  hour. 
After  dinner  Parisians  go  to  a  cafe,  to  take  a  demi-tasse  of 
coffee,  and  a  petit  verre  de  liqueur.  The  principal  restau- 
rants are  la  Maison  Doree,  Cafe  Anglais,  and  Caf^  Foy,  boule-  ' 
vard  des  Italiens.  See  Directort. 

CAF£S. — ^The  first  cafe  in  Paris  was  established  by  an  Ar- 
menian in  1 697 ,  and  was  greatly  frequented.  These  establish- 
ments multiplied  rapidly  under  Louis  XY.  At  present  they 
are  to  be  found  in  every  quarter,  and  justly  rank  among  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  this  capitd.  Besides  coffee,  0cc., 
they  also  provide  dejeuners  a  la  fourchette,  either  hot  or 
cold.  Estaminets,  or  smoking  rooms,  are  not  of  course 
eli^le  places  for  ladies.  The  finest  cafes  are  the  Grand  Cafd 
and  Gafedu  Grand  Hotel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Cafe 
Cardinal,  Boulevard  des  Italiens.    For  list,  a  see  Directory. 
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U  GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

RBADING-ROOMS  AND  CIRCULATING  LIBRARIES.— The 
mosieli^ble  anci  most  frequented  by  Frenchmen  and  foreigners, 
dkiefly  Englishmen  and  Americans,  is  that  of  the  Galignani 
Library,  No*  2x4,  rue  de  Rivoli,  which  is  conducted  on  a 
most  extensive  scale.  The  tables  are  covered  with  all  the 
European.  Indian,  and  American  periodicals  worthy  of 
notice.  Ladles  also  frequent  these  rooms i  The  admission  is 
by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  The  Circulating  Library  is 
connpicuous  for  its  excellent  selection  and  great  number  of 
volumes.   The  subscription  is  by  the  week,  fortnight  or  month . 

CERCLES. — ^These  are  clubs  like  those  of  London;  but 
few  fbreienert  belong  to  them.  The  best  are  i  the  French 
Jockey  Club,  Botllevard  des  Capucines ;  the  Washington  Club 
4  Plaee  de  I'&pei^a:  Cerck  de  V Union,  H,  Boulevard  de  la 
Madeleine  J  Cetcle  Agricole,  Quai  d'Orsay ;  the  Cercle  des 
ChampS'Elysdes,  5,  i*ue  Boissy  d'Anglas;  the  Citcle  des 
Chiniim  de  Fet,  22 ,  rue  de  la  Michodiere;  Cercle  des  Deuce 
Mondes,  30,  rue  Gr»»mo&t ;  and  Cerch  de  VUnion  Artis- 
tique,  18,  Plaee-Vendome.  Chess-players  frequent  the  Cafe 
de  la  Regence,  161,  Rue  St.  Honore. 

MONETARY  SYSTEM  .—Accounts  are  kept  in  France  in 
francs,  each  of  io  dedmes  or  loo  centimes.  The  modern  gold 
coins  are  pieces  of  lOO  fr.,  50  fr.,  20  fr.,  10  fr.,  and  5  fr., 
fcommonlv  called  "pieces  de  ceiit  francs,*'  "de  cinquante 
francs,*  "  de  vittgt  francs, "(nApoleoni,)**  de  dix  francs,"  •'  de 
fclttq  francs.*'  The  silver  coins  are  6  ft.  (pifece  de  cent  sous), 
i  tr,  (piece  de  quarante  soUs),  1  fr.  (piece  de  Vingt  sous,) 
Yitt.  (piece  de  dlx  sous),  and  pieces  of  2o  centimes, 
the  coppei*  coins  are  !i  sous,  1  sou,  and  2  and  1 
centime,  tn  the  monetary  system  of  France,  (1)  the 
coins  may  serve  also  as  weights.  Thus,  iofr.  in  coppra-, 
500  iti  silver,  or  3100  in  gold,  weigh  1  kilogramme;  the  piece 
of  1  fr  weighs  5  grammes,  and  any  other  piece  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  notes  issued  by  the  Rank  of  France  are  of 
20,  60,  100,  600,  1,000,  and  5,000  francs,  convertible 
into  silver  at  the  Rank,  at  par,  except  2  sous  for  the  bag 
or,  at  a  small  charge  into  silver  or  gold,  at  the  money- 
ehangers\  The  gold  and  silver  coins  contain  1-loth  alloy 
but  small  silver  coin  oidy  contains  0.79  of  the  pure  metal 
The  value  of  the  pound  sterling,  which  is  25  fr.  at  par,  is 
given  in  the  following  table  : — 

(i)  Before  1795  accounts  were  kept  in  llvres,  of  do  sous,  ors4o 
deniers.  ^he  louis  was  rated  at  24  livres  ;  the  large  4cu,  at  6 ; 
and  the  petit  icn^  at  S  livres.  There  were  also  pieces  of  do  and 
of  IS  sous,  of  base  metal.  There  are  mints  at  Paris  and  Bor- 
deaui»  under  the  authority  of  the  **  Commission  des  Monnaiesd." 
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16  GENERAL  INFORMAHOH. 

WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  &c.— Before  the  first  Revolntion 
the  poids  dc  marc  was  the  standard  weight  in  France  Tiie 
hoisseau  was  the  corn-measure,  the  pinte  the  measure  for  li- 
quids, the  piedy  or  foot,  the  unit  of  length,  from  which  were 
derived  the  Ueue,  or  league,  and  the  toise,  or  fathom.  Since 
1795  the  metrical  or  decimal  system  has  been  introduced, 
and  confirmed  by  a  special  law,  which  came  into  operation 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1840;  but  although  parties  using  thd 
old  weights  and  measures  are  now  liable  to  prosecution,  they 
are  still  pertinaciously  adhered  to  in  several  parts  of  the 
country. — ^The  ten-milliouth  part  of  the  spherical  distance  of 
the  Pole  from  the  Equator  is  called  a  metre,  and  adopted  as 
the  unit  of  length  (1) ;  its  square  and  cube  are  taken  as  stan- 
dards of  surface,  capacity,  and  solidity,  and  the  weight  of  a 
cube  of  distilled  water,  at  the  temperature,  of  4<>  centigrade 
(39.2°  Fahr.),  having  its  side  equal  to  the  hundredth  part 
of  a  metre,  is  the  unit  of  weight.  (2) 

The  following  tables  will  be  found  useful  in  converting  the 
old  or  new  French  weights  and  measures  into  English  ones, 
and  vice  versa. 

SYSTEMATIC  NAMES.  FRENCH  VALUE.  ENGLISH  VALUE. 

Measures  of  length. 

Myrlam^tre.  .  .     io,ooD  metres 6.2138  miles. 

KilomMre.  .  .  .     i,ooo  metres 1093.633  yards. 

5-8lhs  of  a  mile. 

Decametre. ...     lo  moires 10.93633  yards. 

H^tre Fundamental     unit     of  1.093633  yard,    or 

weights  and  measures.      39,37 1  inches. 

Decimetre.  .  .  .     i-iolh  of  a  mMre 3.937079  inches. 

CentimMre  .  .  .     i-iootn  of  a  m^tre 0.393708      — 

MillimMre.  ...     i-ioooth  of  a  metre.  .  .  .  0.03937        — 

(1)  The  length  of  the  quadrant  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  was 
ascertained  by  Delambre  and  Mechain,  by  measuring  an 
arc  of  the  meridian  between  the  parallels  of  Dunkirk  and  Bar- 
ce  ona.    The  metrical  system  is  now  legal  in  England  also. 

(2)  There  was  also  a  mixed  system  between  the  new  and  old, 
called  the  sysUme  usuel,  having  the  metre  as  the  standard,  but 
with  binary  divisions.  As  this  has  also  been  abolished  by  law, 
we  need  only  mention  that  the  toise  usuelle  (of  2  metres)  equal- 
led 6%  feet  English,  and  the  aune  3  feet  ii^  inches  English, 
with  their  several  subdivisions  into  inches  and  lines.  The  bois" 
teau  usuel  was  H  hectolitre,  or  0.35474  bushel  English.  The  »i- 
iron  was  2  i-i  9  English  pints.  Apothecaries  used  to  compound 
by  the  sysUme  iMuel,  and  diamonds  were  weighed  by  carats,  each 
of  2.01  decigrammes,  or  3  i-io  grains,  English.  The  old  pound 
weight  of  France,  still  spoken  of,  but  now  never  used,  was  i  lb.  i 
1    oz.  10  dr.  English  and  the  quintal  fnetriqWf  now  in  use,  is 

1  cwt.  s  qrs.  24  lb.  8  oz. 
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WEIGHTS,  UEASUBIS,  XTC.  17 

IrnESATIC  HAVES.  FlUCHCH  TALIHE.  E1l€USE  TALIHE. 

Superficial  Measwru, 

Hectare  ••••••     10,000  square  metres.  • .    8.47 11 4S  aerei. 

ire 100  —  ...    O.O0S94S  rood* 

Cenliare t  —  ...     i.i96033sq  yd  (I) 

Measures  of  Capacity. 

Kilolitre.  .....     i  cubic  mhire,  or  1000  cu-  320.09668  gal. 

bic  d^cimfttres. 

Heetolitre 100  cubic  d^cimMres.  .  .  .  22.00967  gallons. 

Decalitre 10  cubic  d^cimfttres.  ....  2.20097      — 

Litre 1  cubic  d^cimdtre 0.220007  gallon, 

ori.76077»pint. 

Decilitre i-ioth  cubic  d^cim^tre.  •  •  0.1 7608  pint. 

Measures  of  Solidity. 

St^re  ........     1  cubic  mitre 35.31658  c.  feet. 

D^istirc 1-1  oth  cubic  mMre 3.53166  c.  feet. 

Weights. 

Millier. 1000  kil.,  or  1  French  ton.  10.7  cwt. 

Ouintal 100  kilogrammes 1.97  cwt. 

Kilogramme.  .  .  .     1,000  grammes;  weight  of  1  2.6703  lb.  troy 

cubic  ddei  mitre  of  water,  or    2.2046    lb. 
avoirdupois. 

Hectogramme  ...     100  grammes 8.2  ounces  troy. 

Decagramme.  ...     10  grammes 6.43         penny- 
weights troy. 

Gramme.  ......    Weight  of  1  cubic  centi-  15.433  gr.  troy. 

milre  of  water. 

b^cigiuUnme 1-1  oth  of  gramme 1.5433  gr.  troy. 

Centigramme.  .  .  .     i-iooth  of  gramme.  .  .  .  o.i5433gr.  troy. 

Milligramme i-i,oooth  of  gramme.  .  .  0.0 i544gr.  troy. 

It  may  assist  the  memory  to  observe  that  the  terms  for 
multiplying  are  Greek,  and  those  for  dividing,  Latin. 

VALUE  OF  OLD  FRENCH  >VEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

1  Uvre  :  2  marcs;   16  oz.;  128  gros;  9216  grains;  0,4895  kilog.; 

75S5  gr.  English. 
tmuid  :   12  setters;   144  boisseaui;   18.72  hectolitres;   53.124 

English  bushels. 
I  muid  :  144  quarts;  288  pintes;  268.128  litres;  70.8192  English 

gallons. 
^  foot  :    12  Inches;    144  lines;    1728  points;   0.32484  mitres; 

12.7893  inches  English; 
I  aunede  Paris  :  1.1888  mitre;  46.85  Eng.  inches. 
,     t  loise  ;  6  French  feet;  1.949  mitre;  6.395  Eng.  feet. 

4  lieue  :  2  miles  Fr.;  2000  toises;  2  miles,  1  furlong,  38  pol.  Kng 

I        (1)  The  square  yard  is  0.836097  ofa  square  mitre. 
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18  GENEftit  INFORXATION. 

ENGLISH  TROT  IVEIGRT  IN  GRAMIfCS. 

Grain  (1-2 4lh  of  pennyweight)      .      ,  o.oes  gramme. 

Pennyweight  (i-2olh  of  ounce).    .      .  1.555  — 

Ounce  (1-1 2th  of  pound  troy).      .      .  31.103  grammes. 

Imperial  pound  troy        ....  0.373238  kilogramme. 

FRENCH  FEET  INTO  ENGLISH  FEET  AND  INCHES,    (l) 


Fr. 

Eng. 
Incb. 

Fr.       English 

Fr. 

English 

Fr. 

Eoglisb 

neb. 

Feet  Feet.  Inch. 

Fe«t.  Feet.  Inches. 

Feet. 

Feet.    Indies. 

1 

1.07 

1        1       0.79 

10        10         7.89 

100 

106         6.91 

2 

2.13 

2       2       1.58 

20        21          3.78 

200 

213         1.84 

3 

3.20 

3        3       2.37 

30        31       11.68 

300 

319         8.76 

4 

4.26 

4        4       3.16 

40        42         7.S7 

400 

426         3.68 

S 

5.33 

S        5       3.95 

50        53         3.46 

500 

532      10.59 

6 

6.40 

6        6       4.74 

60        63       11.35 

700 

746         0.42 

1 

7.46 

7        7       5.i>2 

70        74         7.24 

900 

959         2.27 

9 

9.59 

8        8       6.31 

80        85         3.14 

1,000 

1,065         9.19 

11 

11.72 

9        9       7.10 

90        95       11.03 

2,000 

2,131         «.36 

FRENCH  UtlTRES  INTO  ENGLISH  FEET  AND  INCHES. 

N6t. 

F.   Inch 

.  M6t.    F.     Inch. 

Met     F.     Inch. 

Mfct. 

Feet.      Inch. 

0.01 

0  0.39^ 

\  0.75  2     4.532 

10      32  9.708 

500 

1640      5   395 

0.05 

0    1.97( 

)  1          3      3.371 

20      65   7.416 

1000' 

8280   10.790 

0.10 

0   3.93- 

r  2         6      6.741 

30      98   5.124 

1609.31  5280  1  mile. 

0.20 

0    7.87^ 

[   3         9    10.112 

40    131   2.832 

4000" 

13123      t.l60 

0.25 

0   9.84^ 

I   4       13      1.483 

50   164   0.539 

5000 

16404      5.950 

0.50 

1    6.68? 

;   5       16      4.854 

100   328   1.079 

10000' 

32808    11.900 

(')  One  kilometre.    (*)  One  league.    (•)  One  myriamfttre. 

FRENCH  KlLOMfcTRES  AND  MYRIAMfeTRES  INTO  ENGLISH    MILES,     &c. 

Kilom 

.  English  Miles.   Furlongs.  Yds. 

Kilom.  English  MUes 

Furlongs.  Yds. 

1 

0                    4          213 

8                4 

7           164 

3 

1                      1          206 

9                5 

4           157 

9 

1                     6          199 

imyria.  6 

1            156 

4 

2                     3          192 

2    —    12 

3              92 

5 

3                     0          185 

3     —     18 

5              10 

6 

S                     S          178 

4     —     24 

6           160 

7 

4                     3 

171 

5     — 

31 

0             90 

FRENCH  LIEUES  DE  POSTE  INTO  ENGLISH  MILES  AND  YARDS. 


Mis.       Yds. 

2  743.061 
4  1486.122 
7  469.183 
9  1212.244 
12  195.305 


L.  Mis.   Yds. 

6  14  938.366 

7  16  1681.427 

8  19  664.488 

9  21  1407.549 
10  24  390.610 


L. 

20  48 
30  72 
40  96 
50  121 
60   145 


Mis.       Yds. 

781.221 

1171.832 

1562.443 

193.053 

688.664 


L.    His. 


Yds. 


70  169     974.275 

80  193  1364.886 

90  217  1755.496 

100  242     386.107 

200  484     772.214 


(1)  To  reduce  French  tolses  into  English  feel  and  inches,  re- 
duce the  toises  into  French  feet  at  6  feet  per  toise,  and  then  ap- 
ply the  above  table.  An  aune  de  Paris  is  3.658  French  feet,  s 
feet  10.69  inches  English,  and  1.1 88  French  metres.  A  mdtre 
{•3.0784  French  feet. 
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In  the  foUowiBg  six  tables  the  tens,  hundreds,  &c.,  are 
foand  by  carrying  the  decimal  point  one  place  further  to  the 
right  for  the  tens,  two  for  the  hundreds,  &c.  The  intermediate 
Bombers  are  found  by  addition.  Thus  35«  hectolitres  will  be 
found  to  amount  to  979.4296  bushels. 

FRENCH  KILOGRAUMES  INTO  ENGLISH  POUNDS  [AvoirdupoU). 


XUog.  EI10.IK1S. 

KUog.  Eng.pd8. 

Kilog.     Eng.pd8 

KUog.        Eog.  pds. 

1        2.2046 

4        8.8184 

7        15.4322 

10            22.0464 

2        4.4092 

6      11.0230 

8        17.6368 

100          220.4642 

3        6.6138 

6      18.2276 

9        19.84H 

1,000        2204.6428 

FRENCH  POUNDS  INTO  ENGLISH  POUNDS  {Avoirdupois). 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Fr.        Bng 

Fr.        Eqg. 

Fr.        £Dg. 

Fr.                Eng. 

1         l.«792 

4       4.8167 

7        7.5541 

10            10.7716 

8        3.1583 

5        8.8958 

8        8.6333 

100          107.7164 

S        3.2375 

6        6.4750 

9        9.7125        1,000        1077.1644 

FRENCH  LITRES  INTO  ENGLISH  GALLONS. 

UU       GalL 

Lit.       Gall. 

Lit.       Gall. 

Ut.                 GaU. 

1         O.2201 

4       0.8804 

7        1.5407 

10              2.2010 

2        0.4402 

5        1.1005 

8        1.7608 

100            22.0097 

Z       0.6603 

6        1.8206 

9        1.9809 

1,000          220.096T 

FRENCH  HECTOLITRES  INTO  ENGLISH  BUSHELS. 

liect.      Bush. 

Hect.      Bush. 

Hect      Bush. 

Hect.               Bush. 

1        2.7515 

I     4        11.004{ 

)     7        19.2584 

10            27.5120 

2        5.502^ 

[     5        1S756( 

>     8       22.0097 

100          275.1208 

3        8.253< 

)(  6        1.6.5075 

I     9       24.760S 

1,000        2751.2085 

FRENCH  ARPENS  INTO  ENGLISH  ACRES. 

iFp.      Acres. 

Arp.      Acres. 

Arp.      Acres. 

Arp.               Acres. 

1         1.0430 

4        4.1721 

7        7.3012 

10            10.4303 

2        2.0861 

5        5.2151 

8        8.3442 

100          104.3026 

3        8.1291 

6        6.2581 

9        9.3872 

1,000        1043.0262 

FRENCH  HECTARES  INTO  ENGLISH  ACRES. 

Hect.    Acres. 

Hect.     Acres. 

Hect.     Acres. 

Hect.             Acres. 

1        2.4711 

4          9.8846 

7        17.2980 

10           24.7U4 

2        4.9423 

5        12.3557 

8        19.7691 

100         247.1143 

3       7.4134 

6        14.8268 

9        22.2403 

1,000       2471.1430 

In  the  French  and  English  barometrical  scales, 

704  millimMres  equal  26  Fr.  inches  or  27.7  Eng.  in.  nearly 

781                  —                27             —             28.8              — 

f»6                 —               28             —             29.8             -r- 

T7f 

^                29 

— 

30.7              — 

In  the  thermometrical  scales,  the  freezing  point,  marked  32o  in 
Fahroiheit's  scale,  is  marked  o<>  m  the  Centigrade,  or  French 
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seale,  and  in  R^umur's.  The  boiling  point,  which  is  2 12<>  in 
F&hrenheit's,  is  100®  in  the  Centigrade,  and  80®  in  Reaomur's 
scale.  The  range  between  Fahrenheit's  freezing  and  boiling 
points  being  therefore  180®,  it  follows  that  5®  Centigrade^ 
9®  Fahrenheit=4®  Reaumur. 

A  number  of  Centigrade  or  Reaumur's  degrees  having  by 
this  rule  been  chauged  into  Fahrenheit's,  32®  must  be  added 
to  the  result  for  all  temperatures  above  freezing  point ;  the 
result  must  be  subtracted  from  32®,  for  those  below. 

CENTIGRADE  AMD    R^AOMCR'S    THERMOMETRIC  SCALES  TORNEB  INTO 
FAHRENHEIT'S. 


F.     IC.      R.       F.        C.      R.        F. 


100  80.0 
99  79.2 
98  78.4 
97  77.6 
96  76.8 
95  76.0 
94  75.3 
93  74,4 
92  73.6 
91  72.8 
90  72.0 
89  71.2 
88  70.4 
87  69.6 
86  68.8 
85  68.0 
84  67.2 
83  66.4 
82  65.6 
81  64.8 
80  64.0 
79  63.2 
78  62.4 
77  61.6 
76  60.8 
75  60.0 
74  59.2 
73  58.4 
72  57.6 
71  56.8 
70  56.0 


212.0 
210.2 
208.4 
206.6 
204.8 
203.0 
201.2 
199.4 
197.6 
195.8 
194.0 
192.2 
190.4 
188.6 
186.8 
185.0 
183.2 
181.4 
179.6 
177.8 
176.0 
174.2 
172.4 
170.6 
168.8 
167.0 
165.2 
163.4 
161.6 
159.8 
158.0 


55.2 
54.4 
53.6 
52.8 
52.0 
51.2 
50.4 
49.6 
48.8 
48.0 
47.2 
46.4 
45.6 
44.8 
44.0 
43.2 
42.4 
41.6 
40.8 
40.0 
39.2 
38.4 
37.6 
36.8 
36.0 
35.2 
34.4 
33.6 
32.8 
32.0 
31.2 


156.2 
154.4 
152.6 
150.8 
149.0 
147.2 
145.4 
143.6 
141.8 
140.0 
138.2 
136.4 
134.6 
132.8 
131.0 
129.2 
127.4 
12&.6 
123.8 
122.0 
120.2 
118.4 
116.6 
114.8 
113.0 
111.2 
109.4 
107.6 
105.8 
104.0 
102.2 


38  30.4 
37  29.6 
36  28.8 
35  28.0 
34  27.2 
33  26.4 
32  25.6 
31  24.8 
30  24.0 
29  23.2 
28  22.4 
27  21.6 
26  20.8 
25  20.0 
24  19.2 
23  18.4 
22  17.6 
21  16.8 
20  16.0 
19  15.2 
18  14.4 
17  13.6 
16  12.8 
15  12.0 
14  11.2 
13  10.4 
9.6 


8.8 
8.0 
7.2 
6.4 


100.4 
98.6 
96.8 
95.0 
93  2 
91.4 
89.6 
87.8 
86.0 
84.2 
82.4 
80.6 
78.8 
77.0 
75.2 
73.4 
71.6 
69.8 
68.0 
66.2 
64.4 
62.6 
60.8 
59.0 
57.2 
55.4 
53.6 
51.8 
50.0 
48.2 
46.4 


7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

—  1 

—  2 

—  3 

—  4 

—  S 

—  6 

—  7 

—  8 

—  9 

—  10 
11 

—  12 
—13 
—14 
—15 
—16 
—17 
—18 
—19 
—20 
—21 
—22 
—23 


R. 

5.6 
4.8 
4.0 
3.2 
2.4 
1.6 
0.8 
0.0 

-  0.8 

-  1.6 

-  2.4 

-  3.2 

-  4.0 

-  4.8 

-  5.6 

-  6.4 

-  7.2 

-  8.0 

-  8.8 

-  9.6 
-10.4 
-11.2 
-12.0 
-12.8 
-13.6 
-14.4 
-15.2  • 
-16.0  • 
-16.8  - 
-17.6  - 
-18.4  • 


44.6 
42.8 
41.0 
39.2 
37.4 
35.6 
33.8 
32.0 
30.2 
28.4 
26.6 
34.8 
23.0 
21.2 
19.4 
17.6 
15.8 
14.0 
12.2 
10.4 
8.6 
6.8 
5.0 
3.2 
1.4 
0.4 

-  2.2 

-  4.0 

-  5.8 

-  7.6 

-  9.4 


DUTIES  ON  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  INTO  ENGLAND.— 

Regulations  as  to  Passengers'  Luggage  :— As  soon  as  all 

the  luggage  is  landed,  passengers  are  called  in  according  to 

the  list  forwarded  by  the  captain.    Passengers  must  see  that 

their  names  are  properly  inserted  in  the  list.  A  passenger  having 
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ool  jr  a  ainall  carpet  bag  is  allowed  to  take  it  on  shore  after  ex- 
amination by  the  officers  who  come  on  board.  All  merchandize 
liable  to  duly  brought  with  luggage  may  be  seized  unless 
duly  reported  as  such  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel. ^Cauf ton  ; 
If  any  person,  on  being  questioned  by  an  officer,  whether  he 
or  she  has  any  foreign  goods  upon  his  or  her  person,  or  in  his 
or  her  possession,  deny  the  same,  and  any  be  discorered,  such 
shall  be  forfeited,  and  such  person  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  such 
goods.     False  declarations  subject  parties  to  a  fine  of  £loo. 
Under  the  present  free  trade,  scarcely  anything  that  is  likely  to 
form  part  of  a  tourist's  luggage  is  liable  to  duty.    All  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  is  contained  in  the  official  lists  pub- 
lished under  various  forms. 

DUTIES  ON  Articles  imported  prom  England  or  the 
United  States  into  France.— Extracted  from  the  new 
official  tariff : 

Plate  and  jewellery  for  the  use  of  travellers,  free,  if  not 
exceeding  the  weight  of  6  hectogrammes.  Parties  goinff  to 
reside  in  France,  and  wishing  to  take  their  furniture,  linen, 
plate,  &c.,  must  apply  to  the  Director-General,  at  Paris,  sending 
a  stelement  of  the  articles,  and,  if  admitted,  generally  pay  10 
per  cent,  on  the  value.  Numerous  other  articles,  lately  rf)so- 
lutely  prohibited,  even  when  a  part  of  passengers'  luggage 
are  now  admitted,  and  are  charged  with  a  duty  of  3o  to  33 
per  cent.  The  same  favour  is  extended  to  portions,  or  whole 
pieces  which  have  not  or  have  scarcely  been  made  up.  In 
those  cases,  the  condition  and  supposed  intentions  of  such  passen- 
gers as  may  have  brought  them  are  taken  into  consideration. 
According  to  the  Customs'  regulations,  every  thing  that  is 
new,  or  not  used,  either  made  or  not  made  up,  must  be  de- 
clared before  the  examination  of  the  luggage,  under  penalties 
of  seizure  and  fine.  But  the  officers  generally  tax  those  things 
not  duly  declared,  or  give  them  back  for  re-exportation. 

The  regulations  as  to  passengers*  luggage  are  much  the  same 
as  on  landing  in  England. 


PHYSICAL  STATISTICS. 

GEOGBAPHICAL  SITUATION.— The  Observatory  of  Paris 
18  situated  in  48^  50'  ^9"  north  lat.,  and  2o  2o'  15"  east  long, 
from  Greenwich;  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  199  feet. 
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The  longest  day  is  16  hrs.  7  min.,  and  the  shortest  8  hi^. 
10  mill.    Its  distance  from  the  following  capitals  is  :-— 


From. 

Hours. 

Miles 

Amsterdam*     . 

16 

298 

Berlin.    .    .    . 

33 

593 

Brussels.     .     .    . 

a 

189 

Constantinople. 

288 

1574 

Dresden.      .    . 

34 

630 

Frankfort.   .     . 

32 

430 

Geneva.       .    . 

18 

375 

Hamburg.    .     . 

.     31 

535 

Lisbon.   .     .     . 

.     84 

1104 

London  .    .    . 

.      11 

254 

From. 


Hours.  Miles* 


Madrid 72  775 

Milan 47  5f8 

Munich   ....    36  460 

Naples 108  1148 

Rome.     ....    96  92S 

Stockholm  .     .    .    96  ii4i 

St.  Petersburg.     .107  1425 

Turin 32  438 

Venice 54  598 

Vienna   .     .     .     .    60  678 


The  circumference  of  Paris  which,  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1860,  extends  to  the  forliftcations,  is  33,678  metres,  (of 
which  9,405  are  on  the  left  bank)  or  21  miles;  its  area  is 
78,020,000  square  metres,  or  19,271  acres.  It  measures 
8,900  metres,  or  9,700  yards,  from  North  to  South,  and 
11,300  metres,  or  12,317  yards,  from  East  to  West.  (1) 

CLIMATE. — ^The  maximum  average  heat  is  34°  Centigrade; 
iu  1802  it  rose  to  37°.  The  average  maximum  of  cold  is  9<> 
below  zero;  in  1795  it  fell  to  22°,  and  iu  1871  to  23«.  The 
mean  temperature  is  13*4°  above  zero.  The  greatest  height  of 
the  barometer  is  28v^  inches,  the  least  17  Va  inches,  and  the 
mean  28  inches.  The  average  quantity  of  rain  per  annum  is 
20*/i  cubic  inches  per  square  inch*  The  prevailing  winds  are 
S.W.  and  N.E.  The  climate  is  variable,  but  not  unfavourable 
to  health ;  snow  does  not  lie  long,  and  fogs  are  not  frequent. 

GEOLOGICAL  CONSTITUTION.- The  city  lies  in  a  vast 
plain,  60  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  watered  by 
the  Seine.  The  Paris  basin,  which  has  the  great  chalk  forma- 
tion for  its  lowest  stratum  exposed  by  natural  denudations, 
comprises  the  following  geological  beds  in  an  ascending  ordor  : 
— ^plastic  clay ;  marine  limestone  {cakaire  gwssier,  building- 
stone)  ;  sOiceous  limestone  (fresh-water) ;  gypseous  strata  altera 
nating  with  marls,  full  of  fossil  remains  and  freshwater  shells ; 
sands;  mill-stone  beds;  and  gravel.  Two  of  the  strata  are 
famous  in  commerce — one  for  furnishing  the  stone  of  which 
Paris  is  built,  the  other  for  the  fine  gypsum,  from  which  the 
Plaster  of  Paris  is  made  (2).  This  plsdn  is  not  remarkable 
for  an  exuberant  fertility;  yet  the  lighter  species  of  grain, 
vegetables,  fruit  trees,  and  vines>  flourish  here  in  perfection. 

(1)  The  surface  of  tiie  vrhole  department  of  the  Seine  com* 
prises  47,000  heclares. 

(«)  See  Cuvier,  and  G.  Cuvier  and  Brongtiiart. 
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.    AIVEBS. — ^Tbe  Seine,  which  trayerses  the  capita]  from  8.E. 

'  to  N.W.,  rises  in  the  forest  of  Chaiiceaux,  2  leagues  from  St. 
I  Seine,  in  the  department  of  the  Cote-d'Or.  It  receives,  besides 
'  iimaller  streams,  the  waters  of  the  Yonne,  the  Aube,  and  the 

(Marne,  before  it  enters  Paris;  and  beyond  it  after  collecting 
the  tributary  streams  of  the  Oise,  the  Eure,  and  other  smaller 
rivers,  falls  into  the  ocean  between  Havre  and  Honfleur.  The 
direct  distance  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  is  192  leagues.  In 
:  the  interior  of  Paris  its  length  is  about  2  leagues.  Its  breadth 
at  the  Pont  d'Austerlitz  is  about  1 66  metres,  at  the  Pont  Neuf 
2C3  metres,  and  at  the  Pont  d'lena  136  metres.  The  mean 
velocity  of  the  water  is  20  inches  per  second.  In  summer 
tbe  Seine  is  very  low,  and  often  fordable;  during  the  winter 
it  rises  high,  and  flows  with  much  impetuosity.  When  the 
riTer  rises  more  than  6  metres  above  its  bed,  parts  of  the 
town  and  adjacent  country  are  liable  to  be  inundated. 

The  Seine  communicates  with  the  Loire  by  the  canals  of 
Briare  and  Orleans;  with  the  Saone  by  the  canal  de  Bour- 
gogae ;  and  with  the  Somme  and  the  Scheldt  by  the  canal  of  St. 
Qaentin.  Modern  improvements  in  ship-building  now  enable 
sea-going  steamers  to  reach  the  ports  of  the  Seine  at  Paris.  The 
navigation  is  impeded  when  the  waters  are  unusually  low  or 
high,  or  when  the  thermometer  falls  to  1 0<^  below  eero  Centigrade, 
At  which  temperature  the  river  freezes.  In  its  course  through 
Paris  the  Seine  now  forms  two  islands.  The  He  St.  Louis,  about 
1,800  feet  long ,  has  been  built  on  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIII* 
The  other,  the  original  seat  of  Paris,  is  still  called  the  fie  de 
la  Cite;  it  formerly  terminated  at  the  rue  de  Harlay,  but  was 
enlarged  under  Henry  IV.,  by  annexing  two  small  islands  to  it. 
The  little  stream  of  the  Bievre,  or  the  Gobelins,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  rises  between  Bouriers  and  Guyencourt,  near 
Versailles,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  8  leagues,  falls  into  the 
Seine  siove  the  Jardin  des  PJantes;  it  is  not  navigable,  nor 
is  its  water  wholesome  to  drink.  Several  mills  are  worked  by 
it,  and  it- is  excellent  for  dyeing  and  tanning;  it  also  serves  as 
a  city  drain,  and  has  its  bed  lined  with  masonry. 

CANALS. — ^The  canals  on  the  north  of  Paris  are  all  branches 
of  the  same  undertaking  for  bringing  the  waters  of  the  river 
Ourcq  to  the  capital.  Projected  in  1799,  the  works  we  e  not 
con^ted  until  1 830.  They  convey  water  to  a  spacious  basin 
for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants,  as  also  for  a  navigable  canal 
from  the  Seine  at  St.  Denis  to  the  basin,  and  from  the  basin 
to  the  Seine  at  the  Arsenal.  The  branches  of  these  works  go  by 
the  names  of  the  Canal  St.  Dmis,  Canal  de  VOurcOf  Bassin 
de  la  Villette,  Caml  $U  Martin,  and  Gare  de  VArsenaL 
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The  Cunal  St.  Denis  begins  near  St.  Denis,  where  the  small 
river  Rouillou  empties  itself  into  the  Seine,  and  terminates  at 
the  Canal  de  TOnrcq,  900  yards  beyond  the  Bassin  de  la  Vil- 
lette.    Its  length  is  7.333  yards.    It  cost  8.000,000  frs. 

The  Canal  de  VOurcq  joins  the  Ourcq  beyond  Mareuil,  10 
leagues  from  Paris,  and,  after  collecting  divers  streams,  falls 
into  the  Bassin  4e  la  Villette.  It  furnishes  13,500  inches, 
or  260,820  cubic  metres  every  24  hours,  for  the  locks 
on  the  two  canals  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  and  for  the  sup- 
ply to  the  public  fountams,  markets,  and  houses.  The  de- 
clivity is  8  feet  per  lOOO,  the  fall  1  foot  per  minute ;  length 
24  leagues;  breadth  between  Mareuil  and  Lizy  31  feet;  thence 
.to  the  Basshi  de  la  Villette  1  i  feet.  It  cost  25,000,000  fr.  and 
^8  now  the  property  of  the  City. 

The  Bassin  de  la  Villette,  beyond  the  Boulevard  of  that  name, 
begun  in  1806,  and  finished  in  1809,  forms  a  parallelogram  of 
740  yards  by  77,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Canal  de 
rOuTcq  at  the  northern  extremity.  It  supplies  water  to  the 
Aqueduc  de  Ceinture  and  the  Canal  St.  Martin. 

•  The  Canal  St.  Martin  is  3,467  yards  by  7,  connects  the 
basin  with  the  Gare  de  T Arsenal,  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  is 
now  partly  arched  over.    It  cost  14,200,000  fr. 

The  Gare  de  V Arsenal,  in  part  formed  of  the  moat  of  the 
Bastille,  is  651  yards  by  64.  It  can  receive  upwards  of  80 
barges,  leaving  the  middle  clear  for  a  passage. 

AQUEDUCTS.— idgueduc  d*ArcueiL  The  Romans  erected  an 
aqueduct  over  a  valley,  south  of  Paris,  for  the  conveyance  of 
water  to  the  Palais  des  Thermes,  from  Rongis,  at  4  leagues 
distance.  Of  this  two  arches  still  exist,  near  the  modem 
aqueduct  at  Arcueil,  which  was  built  after  the  designs  of  Des- 
brosses,  and  finished  in  1624.  This  magnificent  aqueduct 
extends  across  the  valley  of  Arcueil  upon  25  arches,  72  feet  in 
height.  Us  total  length,  from  Arcueil  to  the  reservoir  near 
the  Observatory,  is  18,200  yards.  It  supplies  36,000  hogs- 
heads daily,  distributed  to  1 6  fountains,  besides  those  of  the 
Luxembourg,  Garden  of  Plants,  and  several  hospitals. 
To  see  the  interior  apply  to  the  keeper  at  Arcueil. 

The  Aqueduc  de  Ceinture  extends  from  the  western  angle  of 
the  Bassin  de  la  Villette  as  far  asMonceaux,  bounding  Paris  on 
the  north.  Its  length  is  10,300  yards.  The  first  of  its  5 
branches  supplies  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin,  the  Place  Royale, 
and  the  Marchedes  Innocents;  the  2d,  the  faubourgs  Mont- 
martre  and  Poissonniere,  with  the  Palais  Royal ;  the  3d, 
the  Chaussee  d'Antin;  the  4th,  the  Champs  Elysees,  Tuileries,, 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  Invalijes,  and  Ecole  MiUtaire. 
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A^uediic  de  Belleimlle,—'th\^  aqueduct  was  buill  under 
Philip  Augustus.  The  first  reservoir  is  situated  upon  the 
most  elevated  point  of  Belleville.  At  the  Barriere  de  Menil- 
montant  is  another  reservoir,  whence  the  water  is  distributed 
to  the  adjoining  parts  of  Paris.    It  supplies  432  hogsheads. 

Aqueduc  de  St.  Gervais  or  de  Romainville, — It  conducts 
water  into  a  reservoir  in  the  village  of  Pre  St.  Gervais,  whence 
it  is  conveyed  to  Paris  by  pipes.  It  existed  in  the  time  of  St. 
Louis.     Supply,  648  hogsheads  daily. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS.—Of  these  there  are  three— viz.,  that 
of  Grenelle  (see  p.  256),  that  of  Passy  (see  p.  162',  and  that 
of  the  sugar-refinery  of  M.  Say,  Boulevard  de  la  Gare.  Two 
more  are  now  being  bored~at  M4ni1montant  and  La  Chapelle. 

FOUNTAINS. — The  necessity  of  constructing  numerous 
fountains  in  Paris,  is  owing  to  the  rocky  soil  on  which  it  is 
built,  which  renders  springs  extremely  rare.  (1^  The  pur- 
chase of  water  is  an  ordinary  article  of  domestic  expense, 
and  the  city  has  new  fountains  or  pipes  opened  almost  every 
day.  There  are  at  present  35  monumental  and  88  plain  foun- 
tains, besides  2,053  hornes-fontaines,  or  water-plugs,  which 
are  turned  on  daily,  for  3  hours,  to  purify  the  streets.  More- 
over, the  City  distributes  water  to  393  state  or  municipal  es- 
tablishments, and  to  7,388  private  individuals.  Drinkiu^- 
fountains  have  lately  been  set  up  in  various  parts  of  Pans 
through  the  liberality  of  Sur  Richard  Wallace. 

RESERVOIRS.—- There  are  17  great  reservoirs  in  Paris,  the 
largest  being  at:  9,  rue  Racine;  ill,  rue  Vaugirard;  16, 
rue  de  la  Vieille  Estrapade ;  in  rue  Cassini,  near  the  Observa- 

(i)  In  the  15th  century  there  were  only  i3  public  fountains, 
and  under  Francis  I.  not  more  than  i6,  supplying  only  i  inch 
of  water,  though  the  population  amounted  to  3oo,ooo  inhabi- 
tants. Under  Louis  XV.,  when  the  population  was  600,ooo, 
Ihc  pumps  at  the  Pont  Neuf  and  thB  Pont  Notre  Damcr(now  de- 
molished) were  the  principal  sources  of  supply,  and  furnished 
from  60  to  100  inches  daily.  The  Pomp$  d  feu  at  Gbaillot,  and 
tliat  at  Gros  Caillou  afterwards  supplied  320  additional  inches. 
The  water  that  will  pass  through  an  inch  conduit  {un  pwc^ 
de  fontainier)  in  24  hours,  Is  19  cubic  metres,  or  i9,ooo  litres. 
At  present  Paris  annually  receives  so,o0o,000  cubic  metres  of 
water,  the  Seine  supplying  27,000,000,  the  Ourcq  40,000,000, 
the  Dhuys  7,000,000,  the  Mame  s,524,054  to  the  lake  of  the 
Bois  de  Yincennes,  the  Artesian  well  of  Passy  6s4,a64  to  those 
of  the  Park  of  Boulogne,  Arcueil  and  the  Artesian  well  of  Gre- 
nelle, the  rest,  besides  i9o,ooo  fromthe  Sources  (in  iVor(i,  which 
are  springs  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Paris  basin.  The  length 
of  the  main  pipes  distributing  this  quantity  is  70,000  metres ;  of 
the  secondary  pipes,  i^9S0,000  metres. 
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tory;  adjoining  the  Strasbourg  ratlway^station,  and  at  Mon- 
ceaux,  Moutmartre,  Belleville,  Menilmontant,  and  Pa&sy  (i). 

BRIDGES. — There  are  25  bridges  over  the  Seine,  of  which 
one  is  a  suspension  bridge,  6  are  of  iron  and  stone,  and  the 
rest  of  stone.    For  descriptions,  see  the  Walks. 

QUAYS. — >The  banks  of  the  Seine  are  skirted  with  spacious 
quays,  forming  two  lines  of  road.  The  most  ancient,  the  Quai 
des  Augustins,  dates  from  1312,  and  the  Quai  de  la  Megisserie, 
from  1369.  Under  Louis  XIII.  and  XIY.  some  progress  was 
made  in  the  construction  of  quays  in  the  He  de  la  Cite,  and  He 
St.  Louis.  Napoleon  I.  extended  and  improved  them  con- 
siderably. The  banks  of  the  Seine  now  display  about  1 1 
miles  of  quays,  the  longest  being  the  Quai  d*Orsay,  3,123 
metres,  and  the  Quai  de  Valmy,  3,171  metres.  Abreuvoirs, 
or  watering-places  for  horses,  are  visible  in  many  parts. 

PORTS  OR  WHARFS.— The  principal  are  the  Port  de  la 
RapeCy  for  wine  and  fire-wood ;  aux  TuileSj  for  tiles,  bricks, 
slates,  &c. ;  St,  Nicolas,  for  goods  from  Rouen,  Le  Hlivre, 
and  London  ;  d'Orsay,  for  wine,  stone,  &c. ;  des  Invalides 
and  Austerlitz,  for  fire-wood. — The  wood  is  brought  down 
the  river  in  floats  or  barges ;  the  latter  bring  the  best.  Char- 
coal is  sold  on  board  boats  that  lie  oiT  the  Pont  des  Arts,  He 
de  la  Cite,  He  St.  Louis,  and  along  the  Canal  de  TOurcq.  (2) 

STREETS  AND  HOUSES,  &c.— There  is  in  Paris  a  total 
of  2,922  public  or  private  lines  of  communication.  The  num- 
ber of  houses  is  70,216  and  of  shops  160,000.  The  total 
length   of  foot  pavement,   or  trottoirs  (3),   is  at   present 

(i)  The  City  receives  5  fr.  annually  for  the  daily  supply  of  each 
hectolitre  of  water  from  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq,  and  lo  fr.  for  that 
supplied  from  the  Seine,  Arcueil,  and  the  Artesian  well  of  Gre- 
nelle.  The  total  sums  received  for  this  item  averages  5,soo,oo0 
francs.  The  quantity  of  waler  used  daily  Is  sso,ooo,ooo  litre?. 
Seine  water  la  the  best. 

(4)  Fronf  the  departments  above  Paris,  about  12,000  boats 
arrive  annually  with  fruit,  hay,  corn,  flour,  tiles,  bricks,  wine, 
flax,  paving-stones,  &.C.;  besides  about  5,000  floats  of  timber, 
flre-wood,  and  charcoal.  Havre  and  Rouen  send  yearly  about 
600  boats  with  glass,  eider,  wine,  brandy,  salt,  foreign  corn,  &c. 

(8)  Streets  were  first  paved  under  Philip  Augustus.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  their  number  and  surface  paved  since  13S0  : 


Years. 

No, 

Length, 

Surfnce, 

Cost. 

1280 

310 

35,000  met 

.    178,000  sq. 

met. 

ifr.persq.m 

1636 

510 

160,000 

848,000 

1700 

OSS 

270,000 

t,672,000 

1800 

»»7 

350,000 

2,500,000 

1820 

4,400 

380,000 

2,755,000 

1873 

2,700 

8^0,000 

H,397,174 

15 

The  length  between  the  Arc  de  I'EtoUe  and  the  Place  du  Trdne 
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1,300  kilometres,  or  612  miles.  No  nibbish  is  allowed  to  be 
thrown  into  the  streets  except  at  night  or  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  every  proprietor  is  bound  to  sweep  his  half  of  the 
road,  in  front  of  his  walls,  every  morning,  and  in  the  summer 
to  water  it. 

The  stone  used  for  paving  the  streets  and  squares  is  a  com- 
pact sandstone,  found  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Paris  Basin.  The 
footways  are  partly  made  with  the  lavas  and  basalts  of  Vol- 
vic,  in  Auvergne,  and  partly  with  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and 
gravel.  The  cost  of  lava  flagging  is  al)out  13fr.  per  square 
metre;  that  of  bitumen  flagging  is  8fr. 

The  names  of  streets  were  first  set  up  at  the  corners  in 
1728,  and  remained  unchanged  till  1789.  At  present,  in 
many  instances,  the  quarter  and  number  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment  are  marked,  besides  the  name,  on  the  same  lava  slab. 
Houses  are  numbered  thus:  in  the  streets  parallel  to  the  Seine 
the  numbers  follow  the  course  of  the  river;  in  those  perpendi- 
cular to  it  or  nearly  so,  the  lowest  number  begins  at  the  ex- 
tremity nearest  the  Seine.  In  either  case  the  even  numbers  are 
to  the  right,  and  the  odd  ones  to  the  left  of  the  visitor  foUow- 
ing  the  course  of  the  river,  or  turning  away  from  it. 

Before  Louis  XVI.,  Paris  was  lighted  during  only  nine  months 
of  the  year,  and  then  only  in  the  absence  of  moonlight.  This 
monarch  decreed  its  continuance  during  the  whole  year.  Before 
gas  was  introduced  the  city  was  lighted  by  lamps  suspended 
from  ropes  hung  across  the  streets.     (1) 

is  8,000  metres  along  the  Boulevards.  The  sweeping  the  streets 
of  Paris  costs  the  City  i,60o,ooo  fr.  a -year,  for  which  it  exacts 
a  lax.  The  contractors  clear  50o,ooo  fr.  by  the  sale  of  the 
rubbish,  which,  after  having  rolled  in  pits,  is  sold  at  (he  rate 
of  3  and  5  fr.  per  cubic  mfetre,and  produces  about  3,50o,ooo  fr. ! 
The  number  of  scavengers  is  6,ooo,  divided  into  four  legions, 
they  ^^e  paid  from  20  to  88  centimes  per  hour.  They  require 
yearly  7o,ooo  brooms.  The  cost  to  the  Cily  for  paving  Is  about 
9,g3o,ooorr.  peranmiin;  foot-paveraenls,  53S,ooofr-;  numbering 
houses  and  names  of  streets,  80,000  fr. 

(1)  The  lighting  of  Paris,  in  its  present  extent,  is  effected  by 
39,407  gas-burners,  at  a  cost  of  3,100,000  fr.  The  length  of 
all  the  gas-pipes  Is  1,675  kilomclres.  Oil-lamps  are  confined 
to  the  outskirts.  During  6  months,  all  the  lamps  are  lighted, 
and  during  the  other  •«  monlhs,  n  certain  number  for  part 
of  the  night.  The  gas  is  provided  by  a  company  chartered 
for  50  years,  commencing  from  1 856,  which  furnishes  1 75,000,000 
cut>ic  metres  of  gas  per  ann.  at  the  rate  of  i5c.  per  cubic  metre 
to  the  City  and  Govemmcni,  and  of  3o  c.  to  private  persons. 
The  number  of  gas-burners  in  private  establishments  is  358, 000. 
No  gas-works  (of  which  there  are  10)  are  allowed  in  Paris,  ex- 
cept in  the  ovtsklrU.  The  Company  pays  over  to  the  City  one-half 
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PRIVATE  EDIFICES.— The  oldest  parts  of  Paris,  such 
as  those  lying  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  facing  the  He  de  la 
Cite,  still  contain  many  houses  that  belonged  to  the  bourgeoisie 
of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  The  most  remarkable  of  the. 
royal  and  noble  mansions  of  the  middle  ages  are  the  Hdtels  de 
Sens,  and  de  Cluny.  The  Hdtels  de  Lamoignon,  de  Sully, 
and  de  Carnavalet,  may  be  quoted  as  fine  specimens  of  the 
Italian  taste  which  prevailed  under  Henry  IV.  Under 
Louis  XIV.,  the  magnificence  of  the  court,  and  the  increased 
extravagance  of  the  nobility,  led  to  the  erection  of  many  of 
the  finest  amongst  the  old  hotels  of  the  faubourg  St.  Germain. 
The  other  residences  of  that  quarter  date  from  Louis  XV.,  or 
the  early  years  of  his  unfortunate  successor.  A  check  was 
given  to  all  progress  in  architecture  by  the  revolution  of  1789, 
till  the  accession  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  contributed  by  his  example 
to  the  revival  of  the  taste  for  elegant  mansions.  But  the  prin- 
cipal improvements  in  building  date  from  1830. 

PALACES.  (1) — ^The  kings  of  France  changed  the  place  of 
their  central  residence  at  almost  each  of  the  grand  distinctive 
epochs  of  the  national  history.  On  the  cessation  of  the  Roman 
sway  in  Gaul,  the  Palais  des  Thermes  was  in  all  probability 
the  residence  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  country ;  and  about 
the  end  of  the  loth  century  the  Palais  de  Justice  became  the 
seat  of  royalty.  Of  the  former  a  Hall  of  Baths  alone  exists ; 
but  the  Sainte  Chapelle  may  give  an  idea  of  the  splendour 
that  prevailed  in  the  construction  of  the  second.  From  the  time  of 
St.  Louis,  Vincennes,  the  Bastilkj  and  the  Old  Louvre  became 
successively  the  residences  of  the  sovereign.  The  two  latter 
have  entirely  disappeared;  the  first,  though  greatly  muti- 
lated, still  retains  some  of  its  feudal  terrors  as  well  as  mag- 
nificence. The  present  Louvre,  with  its  rich  collections,  has 
fortunately  escaped  the  savage  destruction  to  which  it  was 
doomed  in  May,  187 1 ,  by  the  Commune.  Not  so  the  Palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  now  a  ruin,  which  will  long  remain  a  mute 
witness  of  the  horrors  of  those  disastrous  days.  The  Luxem- 
bourg is  the  best  specimen  extant  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI H. 
The  Palais  Royal,  of  later  date,  set  fire  to  by  the  Commune, 
is  now  repaired ;  the  Palais  Bourbon,  where  legislative  assem- 
blies sat  since  the  Restoration,   is  now  provisionally  aban- 

of  its  net  annual  profits,  amounting  to  about  i6,ooo,O0ofr.  In 
4  906,  all  the  pipes  and  accessories  will  revert  to  the  City  on 
payment  of  a  sum  of  2,000, ooofr.  The  number  of  lamp-lighter* 
is  about  500. 

(1}  For  descriptions  of  all  these  edifices,  see  Tnd§x, 
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cloned.  These  two  edifices  were  formerly  the  respective  rest* 
dences  of  the  families  of  Orleans  and  Gonde.  The  Palais  de 
VElys6e  has  at  various  times  been  the  occasional  residence  of 
the  Chief  of  the  State,  and  of  Royal  visitors  to  the  Court  of 
the  Tuileries.  Of  the  country  chateaux  belonging  to  the  State, 
such  as  Versailles,  Les  TrianonSy  St.  Germain,  Compiegne, 
Fontainebleau,  those  oiMeudon  and  SU  Chud  were  destroyed 
daring  the  siege  of  1870. 

CHURCHES.— Of  these  St,  Germain  des  Prds  is  the  most 
valuable  relic  of  the  Rcmianesque  style  of  architecture  now  re- 
maining  in  Paris.    Of  the  Early  Pointed  style  Notre  Dame  is 
the  great  type ;  and,  both  from  its  size  and  numerous  historical 
recollections,  the  cathedral  church  takes  the  lead  of  all  others. 
There  are  hardly  any  specimens  of  the  early  Flamboyant  style 
remaining.     St.  Severin  and  St,  Germain  VAuocerrois  belong 
to  its  middle  period  (1400 — 1500);  St,  Gervais  and  St.Merri, 
with  the  still  remaining  tower  of  St.  Jacques  de  la  Bottcherie, 
to  its  latter  period  (1 500 — 1 550).  The  style  of  the  Renaissance 
des  Arts  has  a  most  magnificent  and  perfect  illustratiou  in  St. 
Eustache,  and  a  curious  one  in  St.  Etienne  du  Mont.    Of  the 
churches  built  in  the  Italian  or  Palladian  style,  the  earliest 
isS^  Paul  et  St.  Louis,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  edi- 
fices of  the  reign  of  Louis  XlTl.    The  age  of  I^uis  XIV.  has  its 
ecclesiastical  architecture  represented  by  the  churches  and 
domes  of  the  Val  cfe  Grdce  and  the  Invalides,  the  latter  being 
of  its  kind  the  chef-4'ceuvre  of  that  magnificent  epoch.    The 
church  of  St.  Sulpice  is  the  only  large  specimen  of  the  style  of 
sacred  architecture  under  Louis  XV.   The  PanthSon,  or  Church 
of  St.  Genevieve,  exemplifies  theskill  of  French  architects  under 
Louis  XVI.  This  edifice  by  its  associations  points  rather  to  the 
times  of  the  first  republic.   The  era  of  the  first  empire  pro- 
duced the  designs  for  the  Madeleine ;  the  honour  of  finishing  that 
classic  pile  belongs  to  Louis  Philippe.      As  to  the  accessory 
decorations  of  churches,  the  splendid  paintings  of  the  dome  of 
the  Invalides,  the  pictures  and  altars  of  Notre  Dame  and  St. 
Etienne  du  Mont,  with  the  pictures  of  Ste.  Marguerite  and 
St.  Nicolas  des  Champs,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
The  interiors  of  the  Madeleine  and  St,  Vincent  de  Paule  are 
the  best  specimens  of  the  decorative  taste  of  the  present  day. 
The  churches  of  St.  Roch,  St.  Eustache,  St.  Sulpice,  St. 
Etienne  du  Mont,  and  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  are  celebrated 
for  their  music,  and  on  high  festivals  are  much  crowded.    All 
the  CathoUc  places  of  worship  are  open  from  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning  till  5  or  6  p.m. ;    on  Sundays  and  festivals, 
persons  using  chairs  pay  2  sous  for  each. 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.— The  Hotels  of  the  Ministers  are 
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splendid  residences.    That  of  the  Minister  of  FinAnee  was 
destroyed  by  the  Commune  on  the  23d  of  May,  1871 . 

Of  the  residences  of  the  Foreiffn  Ministers,  the  largest  and 
most  sumptuous  is  that  of  the  British  Ambassador. 

The  Hdtel  de  Ville,  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  is  provisionally 
replaced  by  the  Luxembourg,  where  the  Prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  at  present  resides.  This  is  now,  as  the  other 
was,  the  centre  of  the  municipal  jurisdiction  of  the  depart- 
ment, while  the  Prefecture  of  Police  is  the  centre  for  all 
matters  relating  to  public  order,  health,  and  security. 

The  Palais  de  Justice  unites  within  its  precincts  the  supreme 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  the  Cour 
d*Appel,  the  Tribunal  de  Premiere  Instance,  and  the  Tribunal 
de  Police  Municipals  The  new  and  richly  decorated  build- 
ings of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  stands  opposite. 

The  Mint,  or  Hdtel  des  Monnaies,  is  a  building  of  ele- 
gant design ;  the  Record-offtce,  or  Hdtel  des  Archives,  and 
the  National  Printing-offke,  were  once  princely  residences. 

Most  of  the  principal  bankers  are  established  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Exchange,  or  Bourse.     (See  p.  182.) 

The  edifices  connected  with  literature  and  science  are  mostly 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  situated  within,  or  grouped 
around,  the  ancient  University.  Such  are  the  Observatory; 
and,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Pantheon,  the  buildings 
of  the  old  University :  the  Sorbonne,  and  others  now  occupied 
by  the  Ecole  Poly  technique,  and  two  of  the  principal  Lyceums. 
The  corps  d*elite  of  science  and  literature,  united  in  the  Institut, 
holds  its  meetings  on  the  spot  where  the  ancient  College  des 
Quatre  Nations  stood.  Of  the  scholastic  establishments  one 
of  the  most  prominent  on  many  accounts  is  the  Sorbonne* 
The  great  establishment  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  Pantheon,  In  a  less  frequented  quarter  of  the  town, 
and  boasts  some  of  tlie  completest  museums  of  Natural  History 
in  Europe.  The  chief  literary  establishment  on  the  northern 
side  is  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the  richest  collection  of 
books  and  manuscripts,  perhaps,  on  the  Continent,  These 
edifices,  and  the  relics  of  the  once  powerful  University  of  Paris, 
with  its  33  colleges,  are  of  high  interest  to  the  antiquary. 

The  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  VEtoile^  and  the  columns  of  the 
Bastille  and  the  Tr^,  are  the  most  prominent  and  interest- 
ing of  those  monuments  which  are  purely  ornamental. 

The  Colonne  Venddme,  thrown  down  by  the  Commune, 
18  now  re-erected  in  the  Place  Yendome. 

The  Fortifications  of  Paris^  dating  from  1841,  have  had 
too  melancholy  a   celebrity  unee  September,    1S70,  not 
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to  ba  an  object  of  interest.  The  enceinte,  eoiMlBtiflg  of  94 
fronts  of  355  metres,  with  a  ditch  of  the  average  depth  of  6 
nelreB,  and  a  breadth  of  from  18  to  50  metres;  has  65  en- 
trances, viz.,  SI  ^ates,  10  passage  for  railways,  and  4 
posterns.  The  walls  average  1 2  metres  to  the  erest  of  the 
parapet.  Besides  seventeen  new  ones,  sixteen  caiemated  de- 
tached forts,  presenting  93  fronts,  defend  the  appmachet  (l). 

Within  Paris,  the  most  remarkable  military  edifices  are  the 
coiemes,  or  barracks,  most  of  which  w^re  erected  in  1730 
by  Marshal  Biron.  The  principal  one,  the  EcoU  Militain^  is 
one  of  the  most  admired  buildings  of  the  reign  of  Louii  XV. 
The  most  remarkable  modem  ones  are  the  Caserne  du  Prince 
Eugene,  Boulevard  St.  Martin,  and  that  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Bwaqua.  The  militwy  hospital  of  the  Val  de  Gr4ce  is  placed 
in  what  was  once  the  most  richly-adorned  convent  of  Paris ; 
and  the  Hdtel  des  InvaUdes^  is  a  splendid  pile. 

The  charitable  buildings  of  Paris  are  of  monastic  origin.  The 
Hdtel  Dieu  will  soon  be  replaced  by  another  edifice  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Cite ;  the  hospital  of  the  Salpitriere  is  the 
most  remarkable  for  its  construction  as  well  as  for  its  extent; 
tiie  U(^tal  St.  Louis  is  a  picturesque  edifice  of  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  Bicitre,  thougli  not  within  the  walls  of  the  town, 
is  yet  essentially  an  institution  of  Paris. 

PLAGES. — ^Every  open  space  at  the  junction  of  streets,  Sec, 
of  more  than  usual  size,  is  termed  a  place.  Some  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  their  surrounding  edifices,  and  a  few  for  their 
*"fi.  The  principal  are  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  du  Carrou- 
^y  du  Palais  Royal,  Venddme,  des  Victoires,  Royale,  8cc. 

SQUARES. — Paris  now  possesses  many  squares  laid  out  as 

(0  They  may  be  grouped  as  follows :— Eastern  forts :  Charm' 
^n.  FtnceniM^,  Nogent,  Roany,  Noisy,  HomaintHUt  d'AuberviUiera , 
Northern  group  round  St.  Denis  :  de  VEni,  Couronne  du  Nord,  Fort 
^  la  Briche;  Western  :  Mont  Vulerien  (the  most  imposing  of  all^ 
*nd  which  stands  alone) ;  Southern :  d'Issy,  de  Vanves,  Mont- 
^«,  Bidtre,  d'lory.  Outworks :- North :  Lunette  de  Stains, 
noufroy  •  East :  Redoutet  de  la  Faisanderie  et  ds  QraneUe,  None 
of  the  forts  were  taken  by  the  Prussians,  notwithstanding  a 
larlous  bombardinent  of  30  days.  Paris  was  armed  with  up- 
wards of  3,000  coaslguns.  The  law  of  March  37th,  4  874,  ex- 
tends the  system  of  forts  considerably,  at  a  cost  of  So  millions 
of  francs  to  be  gradually  expended  thereon.  The  new  points 
Jo  be  fortified  s^re— North  of  Paris  :  Cormcil,  Montmorency, 
■onllignon,  Domont,  Stains  ;  West ;  St.  Jamme,  Aigremont, 
™y;  South' West  and  South:  St.  Cyr,  Haut-Buc,  VUleras, 
Palaiseau ;  East :  ViUeneuve-Sl. -Georges,  Vaujours,  Butte  Chau- 
"»ont,  Cheiles.  The  work  has  already  begun,  and  wilt  cause 
wnie  of  the  old  forte  to  be  abandoned. 
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f^ardens,  in  the  London  style,  but  open  to  the  public^ 
€hairs  may  be  hired  there  for  3  or  4  sous.  The  most  re- 
markable are  those  of  St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie^  the 
Temple,  Ste,  Clotilde,  Place  Louvois,  Place  Montholon,  and 
des  Arts  and  Mitiets, 

THE  BOULEVARDS.— About  1670,  Paris  ceased  to  be  a 
fortified  city ;  the  walls  and  towers  were  puUed  down,  and  a 
road  made  which  took  the  name  of  Boulevard  (bulwark),  and 
was  planted  with  trees  from  the  rue  St.  Antoine  to  the  rue  St. 
Martm.  A  triumphal  arch  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Porte 
St.  Denis,  and  the  boulevard  soon  extended  from  the  rue  St. 
Martin  to  the  rue  St.  Honore.  The  northern  boulevards  were 
finished  in  1704,  those  on  the  south  in  1761. 

The  old  boulevards,  which,  since  the  formation  of  those 
skirting  the  new  additions  to  Paris,  are  called  Boulevards  in- 
thieurSyioTm  two  grand  divisions,  the  Boulevard  du  Nord  and 
the  Boulevard  du  Midi,  The  former  is  5 ,0 67  metres  in  length, 
and  is  subdivided  into  12  parts.  (See  Map.)  The  Boulevard 
du  Midi  is  6,100  metres  in  length,  and  is  divided  into  7  parts. 
They  are  planted  with  four  rows  of  trees,  forming  a  cai'riage- 
road  with  a  double  walk  on  each  side.  The  Boulevard  ex- 
tMeur,  finished  in  1814,  and  measuring  15,222  metres  on  the 
northern,  and  8, 1 59  on  the  southern  bank,  is  divided  into  parts 
named  after  the  Marshals  of  the  Empire.  The  northern  boule- 
vards are  now  the  pride  of  Paris.  The  Boulevard  des  Italiens 
is  the  most  fashionable  part,  and,  in  fine  weather,  is  densely 
crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  seated  on  chairs  hired  for  2 
or  3  sous  each  (1).  To  the  northern  must  now  be  added  the 
Boulevard  de  Sehastopol,  those  round  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
de  I'Etoile,  the  Boulevards  Malesherhes,  Haussmann,  de 
Magenta,  de  VAlma,  de  Voltaire,  and  Richard  Lenoir,  Those 
to  the  south  being  almost  deserted,  offer  a  striking  contrast 
to  this  lively  picture. 

PASSAGES. — These  are  a  grand  resort  of  all  the  loungers  of 
the  town.  The  most  remarkable  are :  th'te  Passages  des  Pane* 
ramaSf  Jouffroy,  Verdeau,  Viviennc^  Colbert,  Choiseul,  De- 
lorme,  duSaumon,  Vdro-Dodat,  des  Princes,  &c. 

BAZAARS. — ^There  are  six  of  these  of  some  note  existing  in 
Paris.   The  best  are  the  Bazars  Montmartre  and  Jouffroy, 

MARKETS,  &c. — The  first  market-house  in  Paris  was  situ- 
ated in  the  Cite,  near  the  street  then  called  rue  du  Marche  Pala. 
A  market,  called  Marche  de  I'Apport,  was  afterwards  held  near 
the  extremity  of  the  rue  St.  Denis,  till  Louis  VI.  transferred  it 

(i)  The  City  clears  about  38,ooo  fr.  per  annum  from  this 
source  of  revenue. 
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to  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  cemetery  des  Innocents,  named 
Cbampeaux,  or  Petit  Champs.  Philip  Augustus  established 
two  other  markets  near  the  same  spot,  and  they  took  the  name 
of  haUes.  Each  class  of  dealers  and  every  neighbouring  town 
had  its  particular  halle.  Francis  I.  caused  all  the  halles 
to  be  rebuilt,  with  pillars  of  stone  opening  into  dark  galleries. 
At  present  there  are  markets  in  every  part  of  the  city  ;  the 
most  elegant  being  the  Halles  Centrales  (see  p.  197). — ^For  the 
principal  markets,  see  Index,  under  Marchi  and  Halle.  (1) 
The  dealers  in  the  market-places  amount  to  nearly  9,000.  (2) 

BATHS,  Sec— These  were  very  common  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  in  the  middle  ages,  when  they  were  called 
Huves ;  their  proprietors,  the  harbiers-ituvistes,  forming  a 
corporate  body.  Under  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  they  be- 
came places  of  debauchery.  There  are  now  200  bathing-esta- 
blishments here,  which  furnish  on  an  average  2,500,000  baths 
per  animm  to  the  public,  including  mineral  and  vapour  baths. 
Tbey  are  formed  of  ranges  of  small  rooms.  The  bains  am,' 
Udants,  or  portable  baths,  are  a  great  accommodation.  Paris 
also  contains  27  7  Lavoirs,  or  public  wash-houses,  enjoying 
a  reduction  of  the  water-rales  in  their  favour.  Ecoles  de 
Natation,  or  swimming-schools  for  both  sexes,  are  to  be 
found  during  summer  in  floating  establishments  on  the  Seine. 
Net  or  woodwork  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  which  can  be  raised 
to  the  surface  on  occasion.  Men  are  always  in  attendance  to 
give  instructions  in  swimming,  and  ropes  and  poles  are  in 
readiness  to  prevent  accidents.  The  price  generally  is  1 2  sous, 
but  there  are  some  for  the  lower  order  of  people,  at  4  sous. 

CEMETERIES. — ^Before  the  seventh  century,  the  Parisians 
buried  their  dead  in  the  Roman  fashion,  without  the  city  walls, 
along  the  sides  of  the  high  roads.  Interments  were  subsequently 
allowed  in  churches  and  the  contiguous  ground,  and,  the  city 
increasing,  the  cemeteries  became  gradually  inclosed  within  the 
walls;  At  length,  in  1790,  the  National  Assembly  prohibited 
interments  within  churches  and  towns.  During  the  reign  of 
Terror,  men  were  buried  without  any  ceremony  or  memorial 
to  mark  the  spot  where  they  lay.  (3) 

(i)  A  halU  signifies  a  place  where  goods  of  any  kind  are  sold 
wholesale  ;  SLtnarcM  is  where  commodities  arc  purchased  retail. 
There  are  at  present  22  of  the  former,  and  34  of  Ihe  latter. 

(3)  The  kitchen  gardens  in  the  environs  of  Paris  produce 
50,000,000  f^.  annually,  and  employ  upwards  of  50,000  persons. 
There  are  also  about  200  flower-gardens  in  and  about  Paris;  and 
the  sale  of  flowers,  especially  on  great  balldays,  or  similar  occa- 
sions, amounts  to  between  30,000  fr.  and  so.ooo  fr.  daily. 

(3]  A  vast  tract  of  ground  has  been  purchased  for  a  million 
of  francs  at  M^ry-sur-Oise,  a  place  23  kilometres  from  Paris^  to 
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Those  cismeteries  which  &r6  most  Worthy  of  &  Visit  on 
aocount  of  the  picturesque  style  in  which  they  are  laid  out, 
tttid  the  elegant  monuments  Ihey  contain,  are  those  of  Pcre 
LachaisBf  Montmdrtr6,  and  Mont  Pamasse.  The  interments 
take  place  with  or  Without  religious  ceremonies,  as  the  friends 
<)f  the  deceased  please.  (1)  Chaplains  are  attached  to  the 
tjeraelerles  for  gratuitous  service  at  the  burials  of  the  pbor. 

ABATTOllVS  (SLAUGHTER-HOUSES).— -The  five  abattoirs 
built  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1809  have  liow  been  superseded  by  a 
dingle  one,  at  La  Villette  (see  p.  338).  Houses  for  melting 
the  taUo#  and  drying  the  skins  afe  attached  to  this  establish- 
hient,  and  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  persons  called  fondeurs 
(melters),  who  must  not  be  talloW-chartdlers.  Strangers 
should  visit  this  new  slaughter-house.  (2)  A  cattle^market  has 

be  connected  wUh  the  Cemetery  of  Montmartre  hy  means  of  a 
failway.  Underground  lines,  starling  from  the  other  two 
d^emeteries,  iiild  six  kilom.  in  length  each,  are  to  concehtrafc 
all  the  fuherals  at  the  former  point.  The  straitened  finances  of 
the  City,  in  consequence  of  liie  late  war,  had  caused  this  plan  to 
be  a^ourned,  but  it  is  now  in  Course  of  execution* 

(i)  There  are  three  kinds  of  graves  in  the  cemeteries, 
namely :  common  graves  [foitet  communes)^  graves  conceded 
for  a  certain  period,  and  perpetual  graves.  The  ground  is 
Usually  hired  for  5  years  or  more,  subject  to  renewal.  Up  to 
seven  years  of  age  i  mMre  is  sulTicient  for  a  grave;  above  that 
«  metres  must  be  purchased.  Two  bodies  cannot  be  buried  in 
the  lame  ground  except  the  extent  be  2  mMres,  and  that  there 
be  a  vault  constructed  in  it.  In  the  fbMei  bommnn/tes,  a%  feet 
deep,  the  poor  are  gratuitously  buried,  in  cofflns  placed  close 
to  but  not  upon  each  other.  They  are  re-opened  at  the  end  of  5 
years,  the  monopoly  of  burials  is  granted  to  a  company  under 
the  title  of  Enlrej)ri8  des  Pompes  Funkbres^  at  104,  Rue  d'Auber- 
viliiers,  Where  every  information  inay  be  obtained,  as  also  a 
each  Ntairie,  where  there  are  branch  offices.  Funerals  are  dis- 
tinguished into  9  classes;  the  lowest  costing  t8  fr.  T5  c,  in- 
cluding the  religious  cerehionies,  and  the  ist  class  tisi  fr. 
This  last  is  but  A  rough  estimate^  as  there  are  no  legal  limits 
to  funeral  pomp.  In  cases  of  English  persons  dying  in  Paris, 
application  should  be  made  to  the  clerk  of  any  of  the  places  of 
English  worship,  who  will  generally  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  the  funeral.  Government  deceives  from  the  Pompes 
/ftin*brM83»/4  percent,  oh  the  produce  of  funeral  ornaments, 
and  t&  per  cent,  on  articles  furnished. 

(a)  The  number  of  bulcherd  within  the  metropolis  is  ftow  869. 
The  country  butchers  bring  meat  to  the  markets  of  Paris  oh 
payment  or  a  duly  of  eleven  1-5  c.  per  kit.  Cattle-factors  de- 
posit io,ooO  fir.  caution  money,  and  receive  due  per  cent,  on 
their  sales.  A  special  factor  is  appointed  for  the  sale  of  pork. 
The  fees  to  the  drivers  are  !oc.  per  sheep,  roc.  per  ox^  and 
t  fr.  per  ctilf.    The  slaughter-raen  &t  the  abattoirs  get  from 
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iso  t)eeii  toHnd  hi  U  ViUett^,  bn  the  batik  ot  the  canal 
H^posiUe  ih^  beW  id)attoii-. 

COMMON  SfeWEhS,  8cc.— The  Seine  and  the  Bicvre  in  Ihl 
southei-n  ^art  of  ^a^is,  and  the  Seine  and  the  rii  utei  of  Menil- 
lAonlaht  in  the  northei-n  part,  were  formerly  the  nnly  recep- 
tacles for  fain-watet,  5c(5.  The  ditches  round  thfe  bity-wafll 
ierved  as  sev^ers.  VauHed  feewers  trere  first  begun  in  1671 .  (1) 

the  gutters,  ronberly  iti  the  tniddle  of  the  streets,  are  now 
hd«tly  {>lace<J  b^  the  side  of  the  foot-navements.  Closely 
zonnectad  with  the  dr^'nageOt  the  tdwn,  is  the  system  adopted 
for  remoTing  the  nig&t-sdil  frbm  the  housM  (see  p.  339.  n.) 
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^  POPULATION.— The  following  table  showS  thfe  progressive 
lOcrea^e  of  the  pdpulatioii  of  Paris  within  its  new  limits : — 

Tears.  ropdlAtloo: 

iSOifwili')  673,000 

181 T  (peace)  ti8,ooo 

1850  I,I74,S46 

1861  (extension   1,696,141 

1 870  .'last  census)  1,936,738 

whole  department  of  the  Seine  contained 
||}  220)060  souisi  eiciasive  of  si  rangers.  The  number  ef 
oirths  ia  the  eapilsi  i6rlS75  (last  return)  was  63,878 ;  still- 

'fr.  to  t  tf.  50  6.  fbf  each  anlmiii,  besides  the  entrailfl,  hfamii, 
>nd  blood.  Horseflesn  has  fceeoine  A  yaluable  article  of  food  fbr 
Uv«  poorer  elasges :  it  ^as  during  the  siege  the  only  itteal  to 
DC  had  and  even  In  scanty  quantity. 

(0  the  present  system  of"  sewers  consists  of  7  main  galleries^ 

WcoUectofi.  ftfid  I  i  dfeboildai-y  oftCS  t)t)€ning  Into  the  former,  which 

Jrft  fefl  by  a  vast  htimi)er  Of  femaller  ones.     The  right  bank  has 

Fee  collefetorg,  cotivefgihg  to. a  general  one  under  the  Rue 

^^Hle,  with  i^hich  the  three  of  the  left  bank  communicate  by 

"jeans  Of  a  doiihlfesvphbn  df  thick  iheki  Iron  iuhli  under  the  bed 

PjJ^e  Sciiie  just  abovfe  the  Ptsni  de  rAlma.    the  geheral  coi- 

y^  flvO  metres  in  height  by  S.Oo  Ih  breadth,  and  ttve 

■"otnelres  arid  a  half  in  tferigth,  cairies  fill  the  sewage  It  receives 

rapOifil  below  Asftims.    It  is  cleansed  by  fb\it  Well-sized 

^ats  proYided  with  drbp-plankS  iii'tft-ofll,  wherebyJsUch  a  head 

;]  jalet  is  ohiainert  h^  td  drite  all  the  sediment,  stones  Itl- 

r'^ed,  to  a  distanoie  bT  lOO  metres.    It  takes  i6  days  to  clcangft 

^e  wholii  extent.    TK^  ag^fegatfe  length  of  Ml  the  sewfehs  already 

II*    °I»ln<ler    constMictlOri,  \k  77l,o6o  metres,  hp  Id  Juhe. 

if  IV  P^^  ^^^^  ^as  pfdi-cd  IhsufllCifent,  and  a  Ul-ge  prOpot-tlbA 

!•.  «6  foul  waters  is  ciarifled  by  chemical  agents,  abd  sold  fbr 
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born" children,  4,110;  deaths,  45,544;  marriages^  id  ,84i 
Of  the  births,  27,541  were  males,  and  26,337  femialefi  •  5,621 
took  place  in  hospitals,  and  14,212  were  illegitimate,  o 
which  3,192  were  recognised  by  their  parents.  Of  the  deaths 
23,475  were  males,  and  22,087  females;  34,879  died  a 
their  homes,  10,350  died  in  hospitals  and  alms-houses,  9{ 
in  prisons,  216  were  deposited  at  the  Morgae,  and  none 
executed.  In  the  department  of  the  Seine  thenamber  of  birtbi 
in  the  year  1873  was  66,639;  deaths,  52,114  ;  marriages, 
22,750.  The  average  number  of  deaths  in  Paris  is  1  in  4C 
per  annum  ;  the  birth-rate,  3*4  per  cent. 

Of  the  population  of  Paris  nearly  one-half  are  working  people. 
There  are  about  90,000  servants,  and  14 0,000  paupers.  Nearly 
21,000  patients  are  always  in  the  hospitals,  and  4  times  that 
number  pass  through  them  in  the  course  of  the  year.  -Found- 
lings and  old  and  infirm  persons,  are  about  20,0  00  in  all.  The 
population  of  the  prisons  is  about  5,000. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  families  constantly  residing  in 
Paris  soon  become  extinct.  The  effects  of  this  mortality  have 
been  observed  to  be  more  active  upon  males  than  females. 

REVENUE,  TAXES,  &c.— Paris,  which  before  1860,  only 
comprised  the  old  city  together  with  its  faubourgs  or  suburbs, 
now  includes  the  37  communes  which  constituted  its  banlieue, 
or  precincts  lying  within  the  fortifications.  The  budget  of 
Paris  for  1877  is  officially  stated  at  213,861,000  fr.  for 
receipts  and  205,528,000  fr.  expenditure,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  8,333,000  fr.(l).  TheCity  contributes  about  18,500,000  fr. 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  State,  and  nearly  5  millions  of 
francs  towards  those  of  the  department  of  the  Seine.  The 
contribution  fonciire,  mobiliere,  and  des  portes  et  fenitres 
(house,  furniture  and  window-taxes),  produce  about  4  6  mil- 

(I)  Among  the  items  of  receipts,  in  this  year's  budget,  we  find : 
Special  taxes,  23,773,122  fr.;  Octroi Dulie*,  123,000,000 fr.;  Mar- 
ket dues.  10,463,700  fr.;  Public  Weights  and  Measures^  5 io,00orr.; 
Slaughter-houses,  S,4oO,ooo  fr.;  Rents  of  Standings  on  public 
Places^  1,045,085  fr.;  Dues  on  Burials^  8 45,5oofr.;  Sale  of  Ground 
in  Cemeteries,  1,726,200  fr. ;  Omnibus  Company,  3,638,831  fr. ; 
Scavengering  dues,  2,935,000 fr.;  Lighting  ditto,  5,233,6Si  fr.; 
Paving  ditto,  3,400,000  fr.;  Gas  Company,  6,200,000  fr.;  Supply 
of  water,  7,609,o23fr.;  Sewers,  i,250,630fr.;  Dog-tax, i,i3o,ooofr. 

Among  the  items  of  expenditure  were : — Interest  of  Debt  and 
Sinking  Fund  of  the  City,  9i,243,88i  fr.;  Central  Mairie  (Prefec- 
ture of  the  Seine),  4,237,460  fr.;  Mairies  of  arrondissements, 
T65,7oofr.;  Worship,  4  53,039  fr. ;  Burials,  898,138  fr.;  Octroi, 
6,930,933  fr.;  Share  i a  cost  of  Garde  R^publicaine,  3,3oo,ooo  fr. ; 
Architecture  and  Fine  Arts,  3,548,800  fr.;  Primary  Instruction, 
9,743,298  fr. ;  Charitable  Institutions,  1 3^586,400 fr.;  Prefecture 
of  Police,  19,750,098  fr.;  Extraordinary  expenses,  5,338,203  tr. 
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ions  of  francs  animally ;  the  contribution  despaientes  (trado 
fcenses),  15  millions  of  francs. 

Since  1877,  the  contribxUion  mobiltere  has  been  regulated 
as  follows:  persons  renting  lodgings  of  less  than  400fr.  a-year 
pay  none,  unless  patentes,  or  licensed  to  trade,  in  which  case 
tliey  pay  according  to  ^epatente;  from  that  sum  to  699fr., 
7  /r.  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  rent;  from  coo  fr.  to 
<99  fr.,  8  fr.  per  cent. ;  and  for  every  1  oo  fr.  more  of 
rfBt»  1  per  cent,  more,  up  to  1,000  fr.  and  ahove,  which  pay 
U  fr.  96c.  per  cent.,  whatever  the  amount. 

Tariff  of  the  Octroi  or  Entraiice  Duties.— P^r^/o^ 
Uire :  Wine  in  wood,  23  fr.  87c.;  do.  in  bottles,  50  fr. ;  braudy 
<Bd  spirits,  2<t6  fr.  5c. ;  liqueurs,  fruit  in  braudy,  and 
scented  spirits,  absinthe,  328  fr.  55c. ;  perry  and  cider, 
10  fr.  50c. ;  vinegar,  &c.,  1 8  fr. ;  be^  brought  to  Paris,  1 2  fr. ; 
do.  brewed  in  Paris,  isfr.;  olive  (nl,  52  fr.  45c. ;  mineral  oils, 
21  It.  60C. ;  charcoal,  60c. — Per  100  kilogrammes :  butcher*a 
Heat  brouglit  into  Paris,  1 1  fr.  60c. ;  ditto  from  the  abattoirs^ 
tfr.  75  c. ;  sausages,  hams,  &c.,  22  fr.  77c.;  coals,  72c. ; 
oats.  1  fr.  50  c. — Per  stere :  firewood,  3  fr. — Per  hundred 
busses  of  5  kilog,  each  :  dry  hay,  6fr. ;  straw.  2  fr.  40  c. 

Every  driver  of  articles  subject  to  duty,  is  bound,  on  pain 
of  seizure,  to  make  declaration  thereof  at  the  bureau  befort 
lie  enters  Paris ;  to  show  his  way-bill  to  the  officers,  and  pay 
%e  duties,  upon  pain  of  a  fine  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
articles  in  question.  The  officers  cannot  use  the  probing-ircm 
IB  packages  declared  to  contain  damageable  goods.  Carriages 
are  inspected  for  duties  at  the  gates.  There  are  also  octroi 
oiBces  at  the  al>attoir  of  La  Villette  for  cattle,  at  the  railway- 
stations,  and  on  the  ports.  The  navigation  of  the  Seine  an* 
DQally  produces  a  net  income  of  1,500,000  fr. 

Trade. — From  a  late  official  enquiry  set  on  foot  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  appears  that  the  trade  of  Paris  maf 
be  classed  under  ten  heads,  viz  -. — 

Prodncflo 
in  millions 

1,088 
816 
200 
465 
120 
161 
188 
194 
94 
666 


' 

No.      of 

No.    of 

establish- 

hands. 

ments. 

1.  Food 

29,069 

88,869 

2.  Bonding       •      .      .      . 

5,378 

71.242 

3.  FuraHire     .      .      .      . 

7,891 

87,961 

4.  Clothing       .       .      •      . 

23,800 

78,877 

b,  Fextile  fabrica    .      .      . 

2,836 

26,810 

e.  Metals 

8,440 

28,866 

7,  Jewellery,  etc.  .       , 

8,199 

18,781 

8.  ChemlBtry,  porcelain 

2,719 

14,397 

9.  Printing,  engrarlng,  etc. 

2,769 

19,607 

10.  Oiber  trades       .      .      . 

20,680 
101,171 

82,071 

Totals    • 

416,811 
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The  handfli  emplQyed  pqwpw  fttftUt  3QQ,0Pa  mev 
120,000  womeu,  and  the  rest  pliU^fen.  Tb^re  are  aboii 
6Q,ooo  males  ean^ing  Iron)  5o  c.  to  3  fr.  ad^y;  2iiy00( 
earn  frqm  d  U'  ^^c.  to  6  {r. ;  and  15^000  from  6  fr.  5q  c.  i 
20  fr.  Of  the  females,  t7,200  earn  from  50  c.  to  l  tr.  26  c. 
88,700  from  1  fr.  50  c.  to  4  fr  j  and  700  fiom  4  fr.  50  p 
tp  \  0  fr*  0\\\  of  1 00  workmen,  7 1  h§ve  th^ir  own  furni 
ture^  1 Q  live  \\x  lodging-houses,  and  1 1  with  their  masters 
$7  p^r  e^nt.  can  r^^d  and  write.  The  different  manufac* 
tories  contain  1,185  steam-engine^,  representing  9,743  horse 
ppwer,  $aid  2,997  sewing-machines. 

There  are  about  1,000  manufactories  of  haberdashery,  am 
1 4  i  of  paper-hangings ;  the  shawl  trade  counts  7  52  looms ;  llu 
number  of  maisons  de  modes  is  879  '^  of  ready-made  clothes 
shops,  225  ;  stays-makers,  653  ;  halters,  644;  cabinfit-makerg, 
1,91, 5  J  carvers,  522  ;  upholsterers,  619;  house  paioteps, 
1,800;  looking-glasses,  120;  bronze  and  gilt  work,  450; 
pastry-cooks,  622.  This  latter  trade  nets  21  millions  oi 
francs  per  annum ;  restaurants,  1 04  millions )  and  dentists, 
1  ,&oo,e.oo  fr.  The  steam-engines  employed  in  Paris  represent 
a  total  of  10,000  horse-power  (1). 

Out  of  the  101,171  establishments,  64,000  contlbue  with- 
out ii^terrupt)on  throughout  the  year.  The  remaining  37,171 
suffer  more  or  less  from  slack  work  and  absolute  interruption. 
Iq  some  of  these  the  dead  season  endures  from  two  to  four 
raopths ;  but  as  these  periods  are  regular  in  their  recurrence* 
both  master  and  m^q  can  provide  against  them  (2). 

Rag-collectors,  or  chiffqnniers,  22,000  in  number,  realiae 
from  1  fr.  ^O  c.  to  i  fr.a  day.  Young  wonien  in  shops  receive 
their  food,  w^hing,  and  lodging,  and  are  paid  from  3oo  fr.  to 
700  fr.  per  annum.  Apprentices  generally  have  board  and 
lodging  ;  sometimes  their  washing  and  a  trifling  salary.  A 
journeyman  spends  from  30  to  40  sous  daily  for  fQod,  and 
itom  7  to  10  fr.  per  month  for  lodging.  Many  workmen  do 
no  work  or^  Monday  or  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

Of  the  manufactures  existing  in  Paris,  or  its  vicinity, 
three  belong  to  the  government,  viz.,  one,  the  Gobelins,  for 
tapestry  anp  oarpets ;  one  for  snuff  and  tobacco ;  and  the  third 
for  porcelain.  The  first  of  these  does  not  sell  its  produce ;  but 
the  second  furmshes  nearly  a  ^th  of  the  snqff  and  tobacco 

(1)  The  tQtal  number  of  persons  of  independent  fortune,  or 
engaged  in  liberal  pursuits  is  4oO,OoO. 

(2)  The  average  yearly  amount  of  the  exports  from  Paris  is 
430,000,000  fr.  The  number  of  tradesmen's  licences  annually 
issued  is  upwards  of  es^ooo,  producing  ii  millions  of  francs 
a-yeap. 
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ooBumed  in  the  country,  the  sale  of  which  amounts  to 
1 260,000,000  fr.  (1)  The  third,  at  Sevres,  is  rather  a  labora* 
I  (flry  for  useful  experiments  in  the  inapufacture  of  porcelain  ; 
I  Is  sales,  though  very  great,  barely  eover  the  expenses. 

I  CONSUMPTION  .—The  following  is  an  average  statement  of 
Ibe  consumption  o|  Paris  :— 

I  Wine,  4,000,000  hectolitres;  spirilg,  i06,ooo  h.;  cider, 
if,»oo  h,;  One  oil,  9,ooo h. ;  vinegar,  30,ooo  h.;  heer.  3TO,ooo  h-; 
milli,  1,200,000  h.  :  butchers*  meat^  i5o^ooo,oon  kilograniineg; 
pork,  18,000,000  k.;  horse-flesh,  747,51  o  k.  hams,  saitsaiies, 
i,8oo,eoo  l£. ; pies, potted  meats, 3o2«opo  k.;  cheese, 3,o«o,ooo  k.  ; 
bread,  300,000, oook .;  sea-flsh,  1 1  ,ooo,ooofr.;  oysters,  !),ooo,ooofr. ; 
fre«h<-waieT  Osh,  i,&oo,ooo  fr.;  poultry  »nd  game,  stooo^poofr.; 
butler,  #3,000,000  fr-;  eggs.  9Q,ooo,oor.  j  greeii8,4ao^ooo,ooo  k,{ 
pulse,  8^600,000  ](. }  hay,  19^000^000  bundles ;  straw,  96,000,000 
bundles  ;  pats,    150,000,000  k. ;  ice.8,500,Q00  k.  ('i] 

The  onJi^dry  consqniption  of  Paris  in  grain  and  Hour,  80I4 
at  the  Halle  an  ^Ple,  is  estimate4  ^^t  2,000  ^acks,  each  weighing 
159  kilogranimes,  daily.  The  price  of  bread,  no  lopger  ofO* 
cially  regulated  by  the  authorities,  varies  with  the  price  of  fluur, 
but  may  be  averaged  at  V/^  sous  a-pound  for  best  quality.  (3) 
In  the  winter  of  1846-1847  i|  was  as  dear  as  G%  sous* 

Tha  greatest  number  of  oxen  for  th^  Paris  markets  ave 
brought  from  the  departments  of  Calvados,  Maine-et-Loire, 
Eure,  Manche,  Orne,  Vendee,  and  llaqte-Yienue ;  tlieir  price 
varies  from  300  to  6OQ  fr*  a-head.  Cows  come  from  the 
districts  of  Maipe,  Normandy,  Beauce,  and  Brie ;  their  value  is 
from  190  to  450  fr.  Calves  cqme  froip  Auvergne  and  Nor- 
mandy, hut  are  bought  up  by  the  dealers  of  Pontolse,  an4 
there  fattened  for  the  capital ;  their  average  value  is  from  7  3 
to  120  fr.  Sheep  are  sent  in  the  greatest  numbers  from  the 
Seioe^et-Ofse,  Jndre,  Marne,  Orne,  andOeimany ;  they  sell  from 
25  to  30  fr.  each.  The  capital  employed  in  the  purchase  of 
cattle  for  Paris  last  year  was  upwards  of  47,000,0Q0  fr. 

Theannualsaleof  wood  inParisis  estimated  at  7 00,0 0 0  stkoa ; 
charcoal,  3,500,000  hectolitres;  and  coal,  600,000,000  do. 

(1)  The  sale  of  snuCfis  diminishing ;  ibat  of  tpliacco  is  on  the 
increase. 

(2)  The  consumption  of  Paris  is  valued  at  1,000,000,000  fr, 

(3)  Since  laca,  the  hj^klng  trade  has  been  thrown  open.  The 
number  of  bakers  in  Paris  is  now  upwards  of  1,000,  They  em- 
ploy 5,000  men,,  and  sell  to  the  annual  amount  of  too  millions  of 
francs.  In  noo  Ihe  average  price  of  Ihc  pound  loaf  was  1^  sou  ; 
in  1763  t\yo  sous;  3  in  1839;  and  it  is  now  4,  In  i73{)mcat 
cost  9  sous  a  pound ;  its  present  price  is  32  to  80  sous. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICE  OF  PARIS. 

The  origin  of  Paris  and  of  its  founders  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  A  wandering  tribe  obtained  permission  of  the  Se«- 
nones,  at  a  remote  period,  to  settle  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.  They  built  huts  upon  the  island  now  called  la  CitS, 
which  served  as  a  natural  fortress  to  protect  their  property 
from  the  neighbouring  tribes.  To  their  stronghold  they  gave 
the  name  of  Lutetia  (1),  and  to  themselves  that  of  Parisii.  (2) 

Upon  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Gassar,  he  found  the 
Parisii  one  of  the  64  tribes  of  the  Gallic  confederation,  whose 
chief  town  was  Lutetia.  Two  bridges  established  communi- 
cations with  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Seine,  which  were 
covered  with  extensive  marshes  or  gloomy  forests,  and  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  remarkably  fierce,  supported  themselves 
chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  this  tribe  remained  in  the  same  state  of  insignificance 
as  before ;  their  progress  in  civilisation  was  slow,  and  even 
the  worship  of  the  Roman  gods  with  difficulty  superseded  the 
human  sacrifices  of  the  Druids.  Some  antiquarian  remains 
dug  up  from  beneath  the  choir  of  the  Gathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  remaining 
vault  of  the  Palais  des  Thermes,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
temples  were  erected  there  to  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  In 
the  year  54  B.  C.,  GaBsar  convoked  at  Lutetia  an  assembly  of 
the  nations  of  Gaul.  In  the  general  rebellion  of  the  Gallic  na- 
tions, in  the  following-year,  Lutetia  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  but  it  sub- 
sequently came  into  their  power  with  the  rest  of  GauL 
The  Roman  laws  and  a  municipal  goveniment  were  gradullay 
introduced,  and  the  city  was  called  Lutetia  Parisiorum. 

During  the  next  three  centuries  the  place  is  hardly  noticed. 
The  emperor  Julian,  between  A. D.  358  and  A.D.  360,  remodelled 
the  government  of  Gaul,  gave  stability  to  the  Roman  laws,  and 
equalized  the  privileges  of  th*  various  towns.  Lutetia  changed 
its  name  to  Parisii,  obtaine  !  political  franchises,  and  the  dig- 

(1)  Lutetia,  from  lout<»i-he-  .>  dwelling  of  the  waters.    Sequatia^ 
Seine,  from  aeach,  devious,  and  an,  water,  river ;  from  avainn 
i%\  Parmt— f^robabl;  from  th«  GcUi«  bar  or  par,  a  frontiGr* 
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%  of  a  city.  The  trade  of  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  a  trad* 
qg  company,  called  NautcB  Partsiaci,  which  existed  Iod^ 
after  the  fall  of  the  Romans.  For  500  years  of  Roman  do* 
nination,  Paris  was  the  residence  of  a  prefect.  A  palace 
ras  erected  in  the  Cite  for  municipal  purposes,  and  another  oa 
ihe  soath  bank  of  the  Seine,  remains  of  which  may  still  be 
seen.  An  arena  was  formed  upon  the  declivity  of  toe  hill  of 
St.  Victor,  and  a  cemetery  near  where  the  Lycee  St.  Louis  now 
stands ;  an  aqueduct  was  constructed  from  Chaillot,  remains 
of  which  were  discovered  in  the  last  century  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  and  the  Palais  Royal ;  and  a  second  aqueduct,  to 
convey  the  waters  of  Arcueil  to  the  Palais  des  Thermes.  Con- 
stantine  and  Gonstantius  visited  the  capital  of  the  Gauls;  Ju- 
lian passed  three  wmters  in  it;  Valentinian  issued  several 
laws  here,  which  are  published  in  his  code;  and  Gratian,  his 
MD,  lost  a  battle  under  its  walls,  which  cost  him  the  empire. 

According  to  a  legend  of  the  monks  of  St.  Denis,  the  gospel 
was  first  preached  at  Paris,  about  the  year  250,  by  St.  Denis 
(he  Areopagite,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Montmartre.  As 
early  as  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Stephen  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  Jupiter  was 
worshipped,  and  where  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  now 
stands. 

In  406,  Gaul  suffered  greatly  from  the  incursions  of  hordes 
of  barbarians  from  the  north.  In  445,  the  Sicambri,  of  the 
league  of  the  Franks,  crossing  the  Rhine,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  cities  situated  on  its  banks,  and,  marching  thence 
to  Paris,  stormed  it.  The  Roman  government,  however,  still 
lingered  on  in  Gaul,  in  the  last  stage  of  existence,  when  Chil- 
deric,  king  of  Tournay,  haviug  died  in  481,  his  son  Clodovech^ 
or  Clevis,  in  486  marched  against  the  Roman  general  Siagrius, 
whom  he  routed ;  and,  extending  his  conquests  by  degrees,  he 
made  himself  master  of  Paris,  in  494  or  496.  Here  he  mar- 
ried Clotilde,  embraced  Christianity,  and  built  a  church  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  but  which  shortly  after  was  dedicated  to 
Ste.  Genevieve,  who  died  in  his  reign.  At  this  period  the  island 
was  surrounded  by  walls  with  gates  and  towers.  Childobert 
built  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  and  church  of  St. 
Germain  TAuxerrois.  The  walls  built  by  Clovis  exit^ted  until 
Louis  VI.,  in  order  to  defend  himself  from  his  feudal  lords, 
protected  the  faubourgs  on  the  north  and  south  by  a  wall. 

Under  the  kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  which  lasted 
256  years,  the  arts,  laws,  and  literature,  introduced  by  the 
Romans  into  Gaul,  fell  into  decay.  Few  of  the  princes  of  the 
second  or  Garlovingian  dynasty  resided  at  Paris  Charlemagne 
afforded  powerful  protection  to  letters  and  the  sciences,  and  did 
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mpx^  fQr  the  establi^l^iBent  of  the  naon^irchical  aulborHy  than 
^uyof  bis  ppedecessprs,  hut,  uqder  hi$  feeble  ^i)cce$SQr^,  Pftrl^ 
became  U^e  private  ps^tvimony  of  hereditary  cqunts,    \^  Q4^ 
tbp  NoriQans,  at^r^clc4  by  the  wealth  qf  the  churches  and  pop- 
v^Dt^,  Q^^e  ^  descent,  upoa  Paris;  they  sacked  aqd  bura^U  it 
ip  857^  4Pd  aga^ia  besieged  it  in  885,    Aftpr  apppalipg  m  vain 
to  Charles  le  Chawve  for  sucpour,  the  Pi^risi^^ns,  by  their  owq 
efforts,  seconded  by  the  valpi^r  of  Gpqpt  Kudes,  or  Qdp,  pom^ 
pelled  the  enemy,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  tp  raise  the  siegp. 
Qharles  was  then  deppsed,  and  the  crown  given  to  Eqdes,  in 
who^e  fi^mily  it  became  hereditary  in  the  person  ol  Hugue^  Cs^- 
pet,  elected  king  in  987     In  theYifst  year  of  his  reign  he  l)e- 
gan  tl|e  palace  which  pow  bears  the  namepf  Palais  de  Justice, 
the  inhabitants  cpmmeoped  building  ip  all  directions ;  aD<|  sq 
great  was  the  increase  of  the  pity  that  it  wa§  divided  inlp  ifour 
quarters,  whenpe  the  term  quartier,  tq  express  a  division  Qf 
Paris.    At  thai  period,  however,  the  city  was  pot  very  W^, 
as  ten  men  sufficed  to  collect  the  taxes.    The  duties  qf  thg 
nqrthern  gate,  situated  at  the  inlerf^eclipp  of  the  rtt^  St,  Mar- 
tip  with  the  pew  rue  de  Hivoli,  produced,  uqder  Louis  le  GrcM^, 
only  1 2  fr  a- year  (000  fr.  present  pioneyj      This  monarct^  re^ 
built  the  louvre,  which  existed  as  early  as  \he  tjme  pf  Dago- 
bert.    Bishop  Maurice  de  Sully  began  the  foundations  of  Notrg 
Dame»  the  first  stone  of  which  WAS  laid  in  U63,  by  Pope 
Alexander  l\L  ;  and  the  Templars  erected  a  palace  upon  the 
spot  where  the  Marcbe  du  Temple  is  situated.    Under  th? 
early  reigns  of  the  third  dy pasty,  many  privileges  were  con- 
ferred upon  the  Parisians.    A  royal  prevot  admipislered  jus- 
tice in  the  king's  name,  and  a  prevot  des  maichands  watched 
over  the  municipal  interest.    The  schools  pf  Paris  became 
celebrated,  and  in  the  14th  century  collegig  were  founded. 

Philip  Augustus  built  several  churches  and  the  tq\^  er  of  th§ 
Louvre  of  that  time  ;  he  caused  streets  to  l)e  payed,  and  for- 
tiBed  the  cjty  with  a  wall  and  turret^,  which,  beginning  on 
tb^  right  bank  above  the  Pont  dcs  Arls»  and  proceeding 
northwai'd  as  far  as  the  rue  Gcepier  St,  Laxare,  ended  on  ll)e 
Qnai  dea  Ormes ;  qn  the  left  bank  it  co^nmen.ced  near  the  prer 
sent  site  of  the  Palais  de  Tipstitut,  apd,  after  rgnning  §quth' 
ward  to  the  rue  des  Fosses  St.  Jacques,  tool^  an  easterly  direct 
tion,  and  ended  at  the  Quai  de  la  Tournelle.  The  river  was  bar- 
red by  a  heavy  chain  fastened  to  pile^,  and  supported  by  bonts. 
Paris  then  formed  throe  divisiops;  J^  Cite,  in  the  centra ;  la  Vijle, 
on  the  North ;  and  rUniycrsite,  on  the  soplh  «f  the  river.  In 
.  12^0,  Uobcrt  Sqrbon  fpupded  nis  schools  in  the  quarter  stil{ 
called  de  la  Sorbonpe,  which  was  also  named  le  pays  htin. 
Under  St.  I^oui^  many  yexatious  customs  were  abolished,  « 
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^tter  «y8l£m  of  jnrifiprodence  iotrodnced,  and  many  rdigioos 
tnd  coumierci^l  InstiUitioos  established.  A  body  of  munici-? 
pal  troops  was  Corded,  and  ^  night  patrol  organized.  Ap  bo^ 
pital  for  the  blind,  a  school  of  surgery.  4nd  a  body  of  notaries 
were  instituted.  Philippe  le  Hardi  improved  the  streets  and 
bizhways  ;  and  Philippe  le  Bel  established  several  courts  of 
justice.  During  the  captivity  of  King  John  in  England,  Paris 
was  s^tated  by  the  faction  of  the  Maillotins,  headed  by  Etienne 
Marcel,  prpvet  des  marchands,  and  instigated  by  Charles  Ip 
Uauy^."  Marcel  f^as  however  slain  by  his  own  partisans, 
and  the  Daqphin  quelled  the  revolt. 

Under  Charles  Y.,  the  faubourgs  being  much  extended  and 
in  danger  from  the  incursions  of  the  English,  new  ditches  aB(| 
walls  were  begun  in  1367,  and  completed  in  sixteen  years. 
During  tbis  period  the  Bastille  and  the  Palais  des  Tournelles 
were  l>uilt,  and  the  Louvre  repaired  aod  enlarged.    Paris  was 
then  divided  into  16  quarters,  and  pontained  1084  acres  of 
ground.    Charles  V.  was  sucC'Ceded  in  1330  by  Charles  VI., 
who  becanie  insane  in  1392,  and  died  in  1422.    During  thi^ 
disastrous  reign,  the  revenues  of  the  state  were  squandered 
in  tl^e  struggle  between  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourgpgue  ; 
the  factiofis  of  the  Bourfuignons  and  ArmagnOQS  distracted  tho 
country,  and  the  Engbsh  occupied  Paris  in  1421.    The  Pont 
St.  liicbel  was  built  in  1384,  and  the  Pont  Notre  Dan)^  in 
1414,    Under  Charies  YII.  the  English  werp  driven  from  Pa- 
ris, in  1436  ;  and  the  Greek  language  was  taught  for  the  first 
lime  in  the  University,  which  contained  25, 000  student}!.   Un- 
der hin^  and  the  succeeding  n^onarch,  Paris  was  desolated  by 
famine,  the  plague,  and  by  wolves,  to  such  a  degree,  that  in 
H66  the  malefactors  of  all  countries  werp  invited  thither  a^ 
a  sanctuary,  with  a  view  of  repeopling  the  capita .    Nptwith- 
slaudipg  the  dreadful  i^ortality,  the  population,  under  Louis 
XL,  amounted  to  300,000  souls,  and  thp  space  comprised 
i^thiu  th?  w^s  was  1100  acres.    In  1470  printing  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  post-office  established.    Francis  I.  gave  a 
new  aspect  to  Paris.     The  old  castla  of  the  Louvve,  an  as- 
semblage of  towers  and  heavy  walls,  was  demolished,  apd  a 
pal^pe  commenced  on  its  site.    Several  churches  were  rebuilt, 
a  rpyal  college  for  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  sciences  and 
learned  languages  was  founded,  better  communications  opened 
between  the  m^erent  p^rts  of  the  city,  the  foilificatious  en- 
larged and  repaired,  wd  the  rebuilding  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Gefmf^in,  ruiped  during  thp  preceding  wars,  commenc(^d.    )q 
1533,  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  heguP,  the  Quai  de  la  TourpeUe 
Was  formed  in  15^2,  the  Place  M^ubert  in  1558,  and  the  pa- 
lace and  garden  o{  the  Tuileries  in  1563*    About  the  same 
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time  the  Arsenal  was  constnicted.  Under  Henry  II.  the  col- 
lege of  Ste.  Barbe  was  endowed,  a  protestant  church  established 
in  defiance  of  his  persecutions,  and  the  coins  of  the  realm  bore 
for  the  first  time  the  effigy  of  the  king.  The  wars  of  religion, 
and  their  disastrous  consequences,  among  which  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  was  the  most  conspicuous,  arrested  for  a 
while  the  progress  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts,  until  Henry  IV., 
haying  restored  peace  to  the  kingdom,  turned  his  attentton  to 
plans  for  promoting  his  subjects'  happiness  and  embellishing 
the  capital.  During  his  reign  the  Pont  Neuf  was  finished,  the 
hospital  of  St.  Louis  founded ;  the  Place  Royale,  the  rae  Dan- 
phine  and  the  neighbouring  quays,  were  laid  oat ;  great 
additions  were  made  to  the  palace  of  the  Tufleries,  and  the 
gallery  which  joins  it  to  the  Louyre  was  partly  c<mstructed. 

Under  Louis  XIII.,  the  Palais  Cardinal,  now  Palais  Royal, 
was  begun  by  Richelieu,  and  the  Luxembourg  by  Marie  de 
Medicis  ;  the  Cours  la  Reine  was  planted ;  the  quays  and  bridges 
of  the  lie  St.  Louis  constructed ;  magnificent  hotels  arose  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain;  the  college,  afterwards  called 
Louis  le  Grand,  the  Academie  Royale,  and  the  Garden  of 
Plants,  were  founded;  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore  became  united 
with  the  Tillages  of  Rouleand  Ville-rEvequc,  and  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Antoine,  with  Popincourt  and  Reuilly. 

Louis  XIV.  completed  the  projects  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XIII.  More  than  eighty  new  streets  were  opened,  and  most  of 
the  old  ones  improved  and  embellished.  The  Place  Vendome 
and  Place  des  Victoires  were  formed.  Thirty-three  churches 
were  erected,  many  of  the  quays  were  faced  with  stone,  and 
a  new  one  formed ;  the  Grand  Ch&telet  was  erected.  The  Hotel 
des  Invalides,  a  foundling  hospital,  the  Observatory,  the  co- 
lonnade of  the  Louvre,  the  Pont  Royal  were  completed,  and 
the  Champs  Elysees  planted.  The  Tuileries  were  enlarged, 
and  the  present  garden  laid  out.  The  College  Mazarin,  now 
the  Palais  de  I'lnstitut,  was  founded,  as  also  the  manufactory 
of  the  Gobelins.  The  old  city  gates  were  superseded  hy 
triumphal  arches,  of  which  those  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin 
remain ;  and  the  boulevards  became  promenades. 

Paris  under  Louis  XV.  occupied  a  space  of  3342  acreS' 
Among  the  improvements  of  this  reign  are  some  of  the  sump* 
tuous  hotels  of  the  Faubourgs  St.  Germain  and  St.  Honore,  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  manufactory  ot  I 
porcelain  at  Sevres,  the  southern  boulevards,  and  se^ral 
fountains,  among  which  that  of  the  rue  de  Crenelle,  by 
Bouchardon.  The  Ecole  Militaire,  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies, 
College  de  France,  fa<^des  of  St.  Sulpice  and  St.  Eustache 
j       were  built;  the  Garden  of  Plants  was  enlarge  J » 
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LooigXVI.  eoQliniied  the  dmicli  of  Ste.  Geoeriefe,  (tbe  Rn* 
theoQ,)  cmainaiGed  the  Madekiiie,  huflt  St.  Philippe  da  Roufe, 
and  sererd  others.  He  also  repured  the  Palais  de  Jostioe,  and 
fooiided  or  enlarged  several  charitable  iostitutioiis.  IheTiidire 
FrauQais,  the  French,  Italian,  and  Comic  opera-hoom,  aad 
other  theatres,  arose  in  quick  soeoession.  The  old  maiketa 
were  eolaiged,  and  new  ones  formed.  Steam-engiiies  wen 
otablished  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  to  accelerate  the  distii- 
botioa  of  water  to  different  qoarters  of  the  city;  the  Pont  de 
la  Concorde  formed  a  commimication  between  the  Fanbooig 
St.  HoQorc  and  that  of  St.  Germain,  and  the  octroi-wall  and 
Wriers  were  boilt  (see  p.  222).  The  new  boulevards  and 
tbe  tillages  of  Ghaillot,  le  Roule,  and  Ifonoeanx,  were 
endosed  within  Paris,  thns  adding  8,560  acres  lo  iU  aiea, 
aod  the  galleries  of  the  Palais  Royal,  furnished  with  shops 
of  every  kind,  gave  the  Parisians  tak  idea  of  the  bazaars  of 
the  East. 

The  local  history  of  Paris  during  the  first  revolution  is  in 
&et  the  history  of  the  revolution  itself.  We  need  therefor* 
hardly  advert  to  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  on  July  U,  17S9, 
or  the  erection  of  the  guillotine  on  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  now 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  Many  monuments  of  the  middle  ages 
were  demolished  in  that  eventful  time,  and  the  fine  arts  threat- 
«Ked  vrith  destruction.  But  under  the  Directory  tbe  moseom 
of  the  Lottvre  was  opened,  aod  under  Napoleon  L  Paris  as- 
sumed more  than  its  former  splendour.  The  Phice  du  Car- 
rousel was  cleared  of  the  unsightly  buildings  which  stood  in 
front  of  the  palace ;  the  northern  gallery  connecting  the  Louvre 
vith  the  Tuiieries  was  begun ;  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
embellished  ;  the  magnificent  rue  de  Rivoli  commenced  ;  the 
foe  Gastiglione,  connecting  the  latter  with  the  Place  Yenddme, 
^  de  la  Paix,  Boulevards  and  Chaussee  d*Antin,  was  de- 
igned and  executed ;  a  new  and  spacious  market  formed  on 
<ho  site  of  the  convent  des  Jacobins,  near  the  roe  St.  Honore ; 
ano\her  near  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  and  a  third 
^St.  Germain  des  Pres ;  three  handsome  bridges  were  built : 
and  new  quays  formed  on  each  bank  of  the  river.  The  Canal 
oerOorcq  was  opened,  and,  in  the  basin  made  at  the  barriere 
^  h  ViUette,  a  junction  was  effected  between  it  and  the 
V^ls  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin.  The  Viaee  de  la  Bastille, 
^lersected  by  the  latter  canal,  was  begun,  and  near  it  a  vast 
granary  of  reserve  was  constructed.  The  Bank  of  France  was 
^v^lishedio  the  Hotel  de  Toulouse,  and  a  magnificent  Bourse 
J^Exchange  b^gun.  The  palace  and  garden  of  the  Luxem- 
^^  were  improved  and  enlarged,  and  the  column  of  the 

*^<»  Vendftme  erected.    Three  great  cemeteries  were  formed 
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witbout  the  baftiefs ;  aiid  fiVe  pttblit  slaughter- hbilges,  Catlei?- 
abattoirs,  were  constructed  at  the  extremities  of  the  faul)Otirgs. 
The  churches  devastated  during  the  revolution  of  1789  were 
repaired  ahd  embdlishcd.  More  thati  £4,000,000  v^^re  ex- 
pended on  these  works  aiid  iinprdVements  in  12  veabs. 

Paris  was  taken  on  the  30lh  March,  1814,  by  th^  allied 
forces  under  the  command  of  Prince  Schwarzehbet-g,  after  a 
gallant  defence  by  the  garrison,  supported  by  the  Ndtioiial 
Guards  and  the  students  of  the  Polytechnic  and  Velerloary 
Schools.  On  the  3 1st  the  Allied  sovereigns  made  their  entry, 
a  capitulation  having  been  signed  with  the  authorities  of 
the  city. 

Louis  XVIII.,  on  his  restoration,  extended  the  town,  com- 
pleted the  canals;  constructed  th6  Chamber 6f  Deputies,  three 
bridges,  and  several  barriers ;  Weclfed  statues  of  the  kings  of 
France  in  different  places ;  built  d  chapel  in  tb6  Temple, 
another  in  the  rue  d'Anjou  and  a  third  on  the  site  Where  the 
t)uc  de  Berri  was  assassinated  (see  p.  183). 

Under  Charles  X.  the  church  of  St.  Germain  des  l^r^s  Was 
restored  ;  the  Madeleine  pr6gressed ;  at  Gros  Caillou  the  chui-ch 
of  St.  Pierre  was  erecteu ;  and  other  new  churches  rose  from 
their  foundations.  Three  new  bridges  were  built ;  niany  of  the 
t'assages  that  now  embellish  Paris  were  begun,  and  the 
suburbs  continued  to  increase  rapidly. 

The  people  of  France,  dissatisfied  with  the  return  of  thd 
fiourbons  through  the  aid  of  foreign  bayonets.  Were  not  about 
fhis  time  very  warmly  attached  to  the  reigning  dynasty.    The 
imprudent  acts  of  the  Villele  aiid  Polignac  ministries  increased 
their  dissatisfaction,  till  the  famous  ordinances  of  July  gave  the 
signal  for  a  general  outbreak  at  Paris.    During  the  i1  th.  28ih, 
and  29lh  of  July  1830,  upwards  of  four  thousand  barricades 
were  raised,  aiid  aftei*  an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Swiss  Gujirds  and  the  Gendarmerie,  commanded  by  Marsfial 
Marmont,  Charles  X.  was  dethroned,  and  the  younger  branch 
called  to  the  throne  by  the  people  in  the  persoh  of  Louis  Phi- 
iippe.   Under  thfc  reign  of  that  pHnce,  the  garden  and  l^alace 
of  the  Tuileries  were  much  altered,  some  of  theqiiays  widened, 
those  on  the  north  planted,  aiid  several  new  bridges  built 
A  great  number  of  handsome  nevv  streets  Were  opened,  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville  tvas  quadrupled  in  Size,  the  Madeleine,  the 
Churches  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lprette,  St.  Vincent  de  Paule, 
find  St.  Dehis,  were  finished  ;  th^  Place  de  la  Condordfi  was 
fcoillpletely  remodelled,  and  the  Obelisk  of  Luxoi*  reared  in  its 
centre ;  the  Triumphal  Arch  at  the  Barriere  de  I'fitoile  was 
completed,  as  were  the  magnificent  palaces  of  tfaeQuai  d'Ofsay 
and  of  the  Fine  Arts.    Gas  was  generally  introduced  through- 
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oat  the  toWn  •  and  health  and  comfort  were  more  consulted 
in  the  impt-Dved  constniction  of  private  edifiees.  (i) 

The  sudden  Advent  of  a  Repablic  on  the  24th  of  February, 
184ft,  put  a  stop  tb  all  improvement ;  the  cravings  of  a  host 
of  starving  workmen  were  with  great  difficulty  appeased  by 
einplbying  them  in  the  demolition  of  some  hundred  decayed 
booses  near  the  charch  of  St.  Eustache. 

fa  1 849,  the  rav^es  committed  by  the  cholera  at  last  roused 
the  republican  government  to  the  conviction  that  the  health 
of  the  metropcdis  required  the  execution  of  great  works  of 
puhlic  utility.  It  therefore  agreed  to  share  with  the  city  of 
Paris  the  rtpense  of  prolonging  the  rue  de  Rivoli ;  the  new 
holies,  now  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Paris,  were  also  com- 
menced, and  many  a  filthy  street  was  effaced  from  the  map. 

The  events  of  Dec.  2d,  1851,  which  caused  the  overthrow 
of  the  Constitution  of  1848,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Em- 
pire on  the  same  day  of  the  following  year,  mark  the  com- 
mencement ot  an  era  of  improvements,  such  as  neither  Paris, 
not  any  other  capital  of  Europe  ever  witnessed  before.  The 
rue  de  Rivoli  was  extended  to  the  rue  St.  Antoine ;  the 
Works  ot  the  Louvre  and  Place  dli  Carrousel,  commenced  in 
1852,  were  completed;  thd  Boulevards  de  Sebastopol,  de 
Malesherbes,  anH  du  Prince  Eugene  opened;  the  railway 
round  Paris  constniCled,  extensive  embellishments  executed  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  in  that  of  Vincennes ;  the  central 
market  was  opened  to  traffic,  and  Paris  extended  to  the  forti- 
fications. The  Place  de  TArc  de  Triomphe,  the  Rue  de  Turbigo, 
and  the  Boulevard  tf^enta  were  completed,  and  the  Rue  de 
Renhes  was  prolonged  nearly  to  the  Quays. 

Nothing  could  have  appeared  more  secure  and  invulnerable 
than  the  Government  of  the  Second  Empire :  such,  however, 
subsequent  events  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  Napoleon  the 
Third's  system  rested  on  the  principle  of  a  mild  despotism, 
utterly  inconsistent  With  that  of  Parliamentary  government. 
It  had  produced  wonderful  trdhquillity  and  prosperity  through- 
out the  ik>nntry ;  had  it  continued  unchanged,  an  overthrow 

(0  The  following  shows  the  area  of  Piirls  at  different  periods: 
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would  have  been  impos^ble.  But  the  EoipercM*,  by  his  letter 
of  the  19th  of  January,  1867,  attempted  to  couple  the  Par^ 
liamentary  system  with  his  own :  an  experiment  in  which  he 
necessarily  failed.  The  consequence  was  that  public  belief 
in  the  durability  of  his  Government  began  to  be  shaken. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  the  public  mind  that  war  was  de- 
clared against  Prussia  on  the  18tli  of  July,  1870,  by  the  ever 
memorable  Cabinet  of  M.  £mile  OUivier,  Marshal  Lebosnf 
being  Minister  of  War.  Not  a  month  later  the  first  bloody 
actions  of  Woerth  and  ReichshofTen  revealed  the  weakness 
of  France.  A  new  Cabinet  was  formed,  and.  General 
Cousin  Montauban,  Comte  de  Palikao,  appointed  Minister  of 
War.  It  is  to  his  activity  Paris  may  be  mainly  thankful 
if  it  was  enabled  to  afford  France  at  least  a  chance  of 
retrieving  the  losses  sustained,  by  giving  her  time  to  raise  a 
mew  army. 

But  it  is  not  our  province  to  examine  the  faults  committed 
either  in  the  field  or  by  the  Parisian  Government  Suffice  it 
to  «ay  that  on  the  memorable  Fourth  of  September,  J  870, 
whea  intelligence  was  received  of  the  defeat  at  Sedan,  the 
Legidative  Body  was  invaded  by  an  infuriated  mob  of  not 
more  Iftan  about  4,ooo  individuals,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
!M.  Jales  Favre,  subsequently  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
«id  there  established  a  Provisional  Conunittee,  under  the  title 
idf  Government  of  National  Defence.  It  consisted  of  the 
following  members  in  alphabetical  order:  Emmanuel  Arago, 
•Cremieux,  Jules  Favre,  Ferry,  Gambetta,Glais-Bizoin,  Garnier- 
Pagcs,  Pelletan,  Picard,  Rochefort,  and  General  Trochu. 

The  last-named,  appointed  Governor  of  Paris  by  the  Empe- 
inr,  retained  that  title  with  its  functions,  and  accepted  the 
prfiiidency  of  the  new  Government,  two  of  whose  members, 
MM*  Gremieux  and  Glais-Bizoin,  with  Admiral  Fourichon, 
Moofiter  of  Marine,  subsequently  left  Paris  before  the  siege,  to 
constiliiiie  a  branch  Government  in  the  provinces. 

Paris  was  invested  on  the  18  th  of  September  by  the  Prus- 
sian army.  On  the  7  th  of  October  following,  M.  Gambeita, 
^Minister  of  the  Interior,  left  Paris  by  balloon  to  join  the 
Branch  Delegation  at  Tours. 

The  defence  was  conducted  with  great  determination,  and 
it  is  {M'obable  that,  had  not  provisions  failed,  Paris  would  not 
have  been  taken.  The  generality  of  the  population  sabmitted 
to  great  privations  without  a  murmur ;  all  the  male  popu- 
kiion  were  under  arms,  and  behaved  with  great  spirit  on 
various  occasions. 

Tbe  defence  of  Paris  was  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  novelty 
in   warfare,  viz.,  the  contrivance  of  Post-OfQce  balloons, 
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i  fiierehy  a  one-sided  communicatioD  between  Paris  and  the 
^rovmoes became  possible;  the  reception  of  intelligence  from 
vithoift  was  effected  by  carrier-pigeons,  but  very  imperfecl- 
}y^  owing  to  the  scanty  supply  of  those  yaluable  birds. 

Political  disturbances  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to 
enfeeble  the  defence.  On  the  31st  of  October  the  violent 
Hadical  party  broke  into  the  Hotel  de  Yille  with  a  view  to 
establish  the  Commune.  The  insurgents  kept  General 
Trochu  and  several  other  members  of  the  Government  pri- 
soners for  a  few  hours,  until  they  were  released  by  the 
Ifobiks  of  Brittany  and  other  troops,  hastily  got  together 
by  M.  Picard,  the  only  member  who  had  escaped.  The  in- 
soigent  leaders,  among  whom  were  the  notorious  Flourens, 
Blanqni,  and  Felix  Pyat,  were  treated  with  excessive  leniency ; 
hot  the  Government  resolved  to  have  its  powers  regularly 
confirmed  by  a  general  vote  of  the  population,  which  accord- 
ingly took  place  on  the  3d  of  November.  The  administra- 
tion polled  331,373  ayes  against  53,585  noes. 

The  second  attempt  of  the  Communists  occurred  on  the 
22d  of  January,  1871.  The  agitators  seized  upon  the  Mazas 
prison,  wh^e  they  set  Flourens  and  others  at  liberty,  then 
oecapied  the  Mairie  of  Belleville,  and  on  being  driven  from 
that  point,  attacked  the  H<^tel  de  Ville,  but  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  Paris  capitulated  six  days  later,  after  having  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  famine.  The  war-contribution  exacted 
was  200  millions  of  francs.  (1) 

By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  National  Guard  were 
to  keep  their  arms,  but  the  garrison  was  restricted  to 
i  2,000  regulars.  Moreover,  the  Prussians  were  to  occupy  a 
part  of  the  capital  (the  west-end)  until  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  were  accepted  by  the  National  Assembly,  which  met 
at  Bordeaux  on  the  12th  of  February,  1871. 

The  Prussian  occupation  only  lasted  two  days  (Ist  and  3d 
of  March) ;  but  the  radical  party,  now  better  known  as  the 
''  International,"  which,  instead  of  fighting,  had  been  hoard- 
ing ammunition  during  the  whole  siege,  took  advantage  of  the 
(i)  The  most  important  engagements  during  the  siege  were  : 
Sept.  i9th,  Ghatillion  ;  Sept.  24th,  Villejuif^  Moulin  Saquet,  and 
Hautes  Bruyires;  Oct.  7th^  Cachan;  Oct.  8th^  La  Malmaison ; 
Oct.  iStb,  Bagneux;  Oct.  S8th-3oth,  Le  Bourget;  Nov.  30tb, 
Bailies  on  a  large  scale  on  the  side  of  the  Marne;  the  French  oc- 
cupy the  pldLteau  of  Avron,  and  other  positions;  Dec  2d,  a 
pitched  battle  on  that  side,  Prussians  repulsed  with  loss  ;  Bee. 
2i8t,  Neuilly  sur  Marne,  Maison  Blanche,  Bourget,  Drancy  \ 
Dec.  27th,  bombardment  by  the  Prussians  commences ;  January 
19th,  great  sally  against  Buzenval  and  Montretout,  the  last 
obstinate  and  unfortunate  engagement. 
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occapation  to  seize  upon  aqoaatity  of  artillery,  under  pretence 
of  preventing  the  Prussians  from  taking  it.  When  the  latter 
quitted,  the  GovernmeDt  was  loo  weak  to  insist  upon  the  resti- 
tution of  this  ordnance.  The  miscreants  who  held  it,  defied 
the  authorities  and  fortifiled  Montmarlre  formidably.  On  the 
18th  of  March,  M»  Thiers,  chief  of  the  Executive,  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  military  action,  but  his  measures  were  foiled 
by  a  portion  of  the  88th  Rejgiment,  which  went  over  to  the 
insurgents.  He  then,  suspecting  the  loyalty  of  the  other  troops, 
withdrew  them  and  left  the  capital.  On  the  two  following 
diays  the  garrisons  of  the  southern  forts  of  Ivry,  Bicetre, 
Montrouge,  Vanves  and  Issy  surrendered  to  the  Commune, 
Fort  Mont  Valerieu  alone  remaining  true ;  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  ones  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussians. 

In  this  way  the  insurgents,  or  federates,  as  they  styled 
themselves,  found  themselves  in  full  possession  of  the  capital 
and  five  forts,  with  an  enormous  amount  of  ammunition  and 
military  stores  of  all  kinds. 

The  true  National  Guards,  the  men  of  order,  were  left  to 
cope  with  100,000  ruffians,  well-armed  and  provided  with 
artillery,  while  they  had  nothing  but  their  muskets  and  four 
or  five  cartridges  each!  The  reign  of  the  Commune  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  terrorism  in  its  most  odious  form. 
The  ruins  of  Pans  attest  its  reckless  criminality. 

Military  operations  against  Paris  commenced  on  the  2d  of 
April,  but  it  was  not  until  the  2 1st  of  May  that  the  troops 
entered  the  capital  by  the  Saint  Cloud  gate,  commonly  called 
the  Point  du  Jour.  Desperate  fightmg  amid  fiames  and  explo- 
sions continued  until  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  when  the 
communists  were  at  length  put  down,  we  trust  for  ever.  (1) 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1873,  M.  Thiers  was  superseded  in  ' 
the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  by  Marshal  de  MacMahon,  Due 
de  Magenta,  whose  powers  were  prolonged  for  seven  years 
on  the  20th  of  November  following.    (See  p.  52.) 

(I)  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  streets  and  edifices  which  were 
either  completely  or  partially  destroyed:  Completely. -The 
Tuileries,  Palais  Royal,  Ministry  of  Finance,  Council  of  Stale  and 
Court  of  Accounts;  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Caisse  des 
D6p6t8  et  Consignations,  Hotel  de  Ville,  Reuilly  barracks,  Grenier 
d*Abondance,  Theatres  of  the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  Lyriquc.  and  . 
D^lassements  Comiques,  Library  of  the  Louvre,  Magasins  G^n^-  . 
raux  at  La  Villette,  Colonne  VendOme.  Partially .^Valais  de 
Justice,  Rue  de  Lille,  Rue  Royale,  Boulevard  Saint  Martin,  Croix 
Rouge,  Place  de  la  Bastille,  Lyons  Railway  Terminus,  Manu- 
facture des  Gobelins,  Prefecture  de  Police,  and  a  vast  number  ol 
single  houses  and  public  buildings  disfigured  by  shot  at  Neuilly, 
le3  Ternes,  Autcuil,  Passy,  and  elsewhere.    Outside  Paris,  Saint  -^ 
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The  ioQowing  table  of  the  Sovereigus  of  France,  with  the 
(btes  of  their  accession,  and  commencing  with  the  first  monarch 
of  the  second  or  Garlavingian  race,  will  beToimd  useful. 


(epin.    .... 
Charlemagne.     . 
loais  I.  Lv  D^)onMiir9. 
Charles  If.  X#  Chawae, 
louk  n.  JU  B«0M.     . 
iottis  m.  and  Garloman. 
Charles  te  Gro$  (regent) 
Budes. 
Charles  III.  X0  Simple 

Raoul 

Louis  IV.  d^Outretnev, 
Lothaire. 
iooisY. 
Hugh  Capet. 
Robert. 

Henry  I.       ,       .      . 
Philippe  I.  .      . 

loais  YI.  Le  Gros. 
Louis  YII.  Le  Jewne.  . 
VhUippe  H.  Augwte. 
Louis  YIH.  .      . 

Louis  IX.  St,    Louis, 
Philippe  III.  Le  Hardi. 
PhUippe  lY.  LeB0l. 
Louis  X.  Le  Hutin,     . 
VhiUppe  Y.  Le  Long, 
Charles  FY.  Le  Bel.    , 
PhUippe  YI.  De  Valois, 
lean,  Le  Bon, 
Charles  Y.  U  Sage  . 
Charles  Yl.        .      . 


A.D. 
TS2 
768 
814 
840 
S97 
aT9 
884 
8S8 
8&8 
933 
936 
954 
9S6 
987 
996 

t031 

loao 

1108 
1137 
1180 
1233 
1336 
1270 
i38S 

lau 

1316 

1332 
1338 
13S0 
1864 

laso 


A.». 

Charles  YII.       •      .      ,1422 

Louis  XI 1464 

Charles  YIII.      .      .      .1483 

Louis  XII 1498 

Franeis  I isi5 

Henry  II 1547 

Francis  II isft9 

Charles  IX.        ...  is«o 

Henry  III i&t4 

Henry  lY.    .      .      .      .1589 

Louis  XIII.  i>  JiMto  .      .  1610 

Louis  XIY.  Le  Grand.      .  1643 

Louis  XY 1715 

Louis  XYI.         .      .      •  1774 

States-General.        .      .  i789 

Constituent  Assembly.    .  i789 

Legislative  Assembly. '  .  1791 

Republic  and  Convention.  t792 

Reign  of  Terror.       .      .  1793 

Directory 179s 

Consulate 1799 

Napoleon,  Emperor  .      .1804 

Louis  XYIII.  Bettwed,      .  1814 

Charles  X.         .      .      *  i835 

Louis  Philippe.         .      .  i83o 

2d  Republic--L.  Napoleon  1 848 

Napoleon  III.  £m|wror.    .  i852 

Govt,  of  National  Defence  1 87o 

3d  Republie—M.  Thiers .  1 87 1 

Marsha]  Mao-^ahon.  .    .  1873 

—  Presid.  of  Republic  .  i875 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable  spots  in 
Paris,  all  mentioned  in|their  respective  places.  (See  Index,) 

Places  of  Hi$torkalN&$e. — Spot  where  Uie  Doc  de  Berri  was 
assaasinated.-^Rue  St.  Honors,  where  Henry  lY  was  murdered. 
-^House  wherein  Molieredied.— -Seene  of  Fiesehi^s  Infernal  Ma- 
cfaine.-*^ir6et  where  the  Condetable  Clisson  waa  waylaid. — 
Tomi^  (tf  L2rfayette.~-*Tomb  of  Boileau. — Hdtel  where  Yoltaire 
died.— -House  whereMaral  waAassassmated  by  Charlotte  Cwday. 

Cloud,  town  and  palace,  and  the  Palace  of  Veudon  ^ere  de^ 
sUroywl  during  the  war;  Asniferes  during  the  insurrection.  The 
forts  otl88y,'Yanve8,  andMontrouge  are  heaps  of  ruin8,^lbrough 
the  effect  of  the  Yersailles  artillery ;  Saint  Denis  also  was  heavily 
•helled  by  tl^e  Prussians. 
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-^-Burial-place  of  James  II. — Spot  where  Marshal  Ney  Was  shot. 
— Old  house  where  Gabrielle,  the  mistress  of  Henry  IV.,  livedo 
Scenes  of  Popular  Disturbances.  The  Champ  de  Mars. — i 
Eiysee  Napoleon. — ^Place  de  la  Concorde. — Church  of  St.  Rpch.. 
— Tuileries. — Place  du  Carrousel. — Corner  of  rues  St.  Honor6 
and  Richelieu. — Palais  Royal. — Place  des  Victoires. — Louvre. 
— ^Pont  des  Arts.-7-St.  Germain  TAuxerrois. — Church  of  St. 
Merri  — ^Rue  Transnonain,  now  rue  Beaubourg. — Marche  des 
Innocents. — Hotel  de  Ville. — 'Pont  d'Arcole. — ^Notre  Dame. — 
Site  of  Archbishop's  Palace. — Palais  de  Justice. — ^Temple. — 
Place  de  la  Bastille. — ^Faubourg  St.  Antoine. — Porte  St.  Mar- 
tin.— Porte  St.  Denis. — Faubourg  St.  Marceau. — Convent  des 
Dames  Carmelites. — Barracks  of  rue  Babylone.— The  whole 
West-end  of  Paris  during  the  Commune.  . 

GOVERNMENT.  CIVIL.  MILITARY.  AND  JII0IGIAL. 

By  the  law  passed  on  the  25th  of  February,  1875»  by  the 
late  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY,  the  Government  of  France  is 
declared  to  be  a  Republic,  represented  by  a  President,  a 
Senate,  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  seat  of  Government 
is  at  Versailles. 

The  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBUC  is  named  for  seven 
years  by  the  above-mentioned  bodies,  sitting  jointly  as  a 
National  Assembly.  He  may  be  re-elected.  He  closes  the 
sessions  of  the  Chambers,  which  must  sit  at  least  five  months 
every  year  ;  he  may  convoke  them  extraordinarily,  and  may 
dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  He  may  at  any  time  adjourn  the  Chambers  for  a 
month  at  most.  He  is  bound  to  convoke  them  extraordinarily 
at  the  request  of  the  absolute  majority  of  either  Chamber. 
He  is  only  responsible  in  case  of  high  treason.  He  disposes  of 
the  Army,  promulgates  the  laws,  negotiates  and  raliiies  trea- 
ties, and  appoints  the  Ministers  and  all  high  functionaries 
throughout  France.  Marshal  de  MacMahon,  the  present  Pre- 
sident, will  remain  in  power  until  the  20th  of  November, 
1880.  His  official  residence  is  at  the  Prefecture  of  Versailles. 
His  salary  is  900,000  fr.  per  annum. 

The  SENATE  of  1876  was  elected  by  absolute  majorities 
in  assemblies  consisting,  in  each  Department  of  France,  of 
its  Deputies  to  the  Central  Government,  its  CounciUors- 
General,  the  Councillors  of  Arrondissements,  and  a  delegate 
from  each  municipal  council  of  the  same  Department.  The 
Seine  and  Nord  elected  5  senators  each ;  the  Seine-Inferleure^ 
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Pas-de-Calaigy  Gironde,  Rhdne,  Finistere,  aud  Gotes-du-Nord, 
four ;  27  Departments  elected  3,  and  all  the  others  two  each. 
A  Senator,  moreover,  was  named  by  each  of  the  following : 
Belfort,  the  three  Departments  of  Algeria,  Martinique,  Guade- 
bnpe.  Reunion,  and  the  French  Indies.  One  third  of  the 
above  Senators  is  subject  to  renewal  every  three  years  ;  but  75 
more  were  elected  for  life  in  Dec,  1875,  by  the  late  National 
Assembly.  Total,  300  Senators.  The  Senate  fills  uy  the  va- 
cancies occurring  among  its  life  members.  It  holds  its  sittings 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles.  It  proposes  non 
financial  laws,  and  adopts  or  rejects  those  voted  by  the  Cham' 
ber  of  Deputies.  It  may  sit  as  a  Court  of  Justice  to  judge  Minis' 
ters,  or  the  President,  aud  all  cases  of  offences  against  the  State. 

The  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES  is  named  by  univeisal  suf- 
frage. For  this  purpose  the  359  arrondissements  of  France 
are  divided  into  electoral  circumscriptions,  which,  with  Al- 
geria and  the  Colonies,  return  530  Deputies.  Of  these,  20 
fall  to  the  share  of  Paris.  All  financial  bills  must  first  be  pre« 
sented  to  this  body  before  they  can  pass  to  the  Senate ;  in 
other  respects,  it  has  the  same  legislative  power  as  the  latter. 
Its  joint  functions  with  the  Senate  have  already  been  noticed. 
Four  Questors  provide  for  its  security  and  comfort  in  the  place 
where  the  sittings  are  held.  The  members  of  the  Assembly 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  9,ooofr.  per  annum. 

COUNCIL  OF  STATE.— This  body,  reorganized  in  1872, 
is  presided  over  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  and  is  composed 
of  2^  ordinary  and  15  extraordinary  Councillors;  24  Masters 
of  Requests,  a  Secretary-General,  30  Auditors,  and  a  Secre- 
tary for  disputed  matters.  One-third  of  this  body  is  renewed 
every  three  years  by  the  Chief  of  the  Stale.  It  is  divided  into 
four  sections  :  1 .  Public  Works,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Foreign  Affairs;  2.  Finance,  War,  Marine,  and  Colonies; 
3.  Interior,  Justice,  Public  Instruction,  Worship,  and  Fine 
Arts;  and  4.  Disputed  matters.  It  gives  its  opinion  on  bills 
referred  to  it,  and  generally  on  all  decrees  and  questions  laid 
before  it  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  on  all  administra* 
tive  regulations.    Offices,  101,  Rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Germain. 

COUNCIL  OF  MINISTERS.—This  Council  is  composed  of  the 
heads  of  the  different  State  departments,  who  need  not  be 
either  Senators  or  Deputies.  At  its  sittings  the  chair  is  occu- 
pied either  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  or  by  a  Minister 
bearing  the  title  of  Vice-President.  Each  minister  is  respon- 
sible both  to  the  Chambers  and  (o  the  President,  and  his 
salary  is  50,000  fr. 

MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.— His  department  em- 
braces correspondence  with  foreign  powers,  all  political  a'*' 
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commercial  treaties,  ooBventions,  &c«  (i)  Residence  and  office, 
130,  rue  de  rUniversite  (see  p.  253.)  The  offices  for  passports 
are  open  daily^  holidays  excepted,  from  1 1  to  4.    The 

M1N1ST£B  OF  WAR.^66,  rue  St.  Dominique,  has  .tbe 
army  and  military  establi^ments  under  his  control. 

MINISTER  OF  THE  MARINE  AND  COLONIES.— He  su- 
perintends all  that  relates  to  the  navy,  military  p(ttts^  and 
Colonies.  Residence  and  office,  2,  rue  Royale.  To  this 
department  is  attached  a  valuable  library  of  charts,  maps,  eic«  . 
kept  at  13,  rue  de  TUniyersite. 

MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.— The  taxes,  national  debt,  siiOdo^ 
fund*  customs,  post-office,  mint,  forests,  national  domains ^ 
and  Government  manufactories,  are  under  his  direction. 
Offices  at  the  Louvre,  rue  de  Rivoli,  daily,  from  10  to  2. 

MINISTER  OF  THE  INTERIOR.— He  corresponds  with  tbe 
prefects,  and  all  officers  attached  to  the  internal  govemmeBt 
of  the  State,  to  execute  the  laws  of  elections,  to  attend  to  the 
oi^anization  of  the  municipal  guards,  6cc.  The  Direction  de 
SureU -Gindrakt  having  the  supreme  control  over  the  police 
of  the  country,  is  under  his  dependency.  Residence  and  offices. 
Place  Beauveau,  Faubourg  St.  Houore,  and  103,  Rue  de  Cre- 
nelle St.  Germain,  where  the  Central  Telegraph  still  remains. 

MINISTER  OF  JUSTICE  AND  PUBUC  WORSHIP.— To 
this  Minister  all  judges,  law  officers,  and  ecclesiastics  are 
subordinate.  Letters  of  pardon,  naturalization,  &c.,  are 
issued  by  him.  The  National  printing-office  also  falls  within 
his  jurisdiction^  Residaice  and  offices,  13,  Place  Vendome. 
The  Chancellerie  de  Franoe^  belonging  to  his  department^ 
k  at  36,  rue  Neuve  du  Luxembourg. 

MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  AND  FINE  ARTS, 
^-fie  superintends  the  University  of  France,  schools,  libraries, 
museums,  Institut  de  France,  AeadOBde  de  Medecine,  and 
every  public  establishment  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 
His  residence  is  at  110,  rue  de  Crenelle  St.  Germain. 

MINISTER  OF  PUBUC  WC»IKS.— Supervision  of  bridges 
and  roads,  railways,  nnnes,  Sec  Residence  and  offices,  62, 
rue  St.  Dominique  St.  Germain* 

MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  COMM£RC£.->Tfais  . 
department  comprises  customs  and  commerce,  trading  e$m- 
|>aniefi,  patents,  weights  and  measures,  agriculture,  fairs, 
markets,    veierinaiy   establishm^ts,   &c.    Residence   and 
offices,  60,  Rue  St.  Dominique. 

(1)  This  department  is  divided  into  four  Sections  or  Directions :  I 
ihe  Political,  the  Goffimercial,  the  Financial,  and  that  of  the  j 
Arcbtves.    The  commercial  direction  has  ss  conntlB-generBl^ 

87  consuls,  and  771  inferior  agents  under  its  control. 
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All  the  xmnisterial  offices  are  open  to  claimants  and  peti- 
ftioDers,  ha\iDg  previously  inscribed  their  names  on  a  list  kept 
for  the  purpose,  on  Thursdays  from  2  to  4.  An  audience  of  ft 
Minister  must  be  applied  for  in  writing.  Official  receptions 
are  announced  in  the  Moniteur.  The  persons  employed  are 
2,380,  receiving  6 , 5  o o , o  o  o  francs  annually .  Every  ministry 
has  a  lihrary,  relating  to  its  department. 

ORDRE  DE  LA  LEGION  D'HONNEUR.— The  Order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  Was  instituted  by  a  law  of  29  Flor^al, 
an'X  (1802),  and  remodelled  in  1852,  for  the  recompense  of 
civil  and  military  merit,  or  length  of  public  service.  The  order 
is  administered  by  a  grand  chancellor,  who  keeps  the  seal,  and  is 
assisted  hy  a  secretary-general  and  a  council  of  ten  membera. 
The  Legion  consists  of  chevaliers,  officers,  commanders,  grand- 
officers,  and  grand- crosses — all  nominated  for  life.  The  num- 
ber of  chevaliers  is  unlimited.  Foreigners  are  admitted  to  the 
Order,  but  take  no  oath.  The  decoration  of  the  Legion  is  a 
star,  with  five  double  rays.  In  time  of  peace  to  be  admitted 
in  the  order  '*  twenty  years  distinguished  services  in  civil  or 
military  functions"  are  required.  In  time  of  war  acts  of 
valour  and  serious  wounds  may  be  rewarded  with  admission 
or  promotion.  All  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
men  of  the  army  and  navy  in  active  service,  nominated 
or  promoted  in  the  Legion  since  the  decree  of  2  2d  of 
January,  in  the  year  1852,  receive  annually — as  Members 
260  fr..  Officers  500 fr..  Commanders  l,ooofr.,  Grand  Officers 
2,000  fr..  Grand  Crosses  3,000  fr.  Pensions  of  the  same 
amount  are  granted  to  all  members  on  the  retired  list  since 
2 2d  January,  1852.  Every  sub-officer  or  soldier  created 
before  1814,  receives  250  fr.  per  annum,  and  officers  in  pro- 
portion. The  quality  of  member  may  be  forfeited  on  the 
same  grounds  as  that  of  French  citieen.  (I) 

Besides  this  Order,  there  is  a  medal  since  1852  for  private 
soldiers,  with  an  annual  pension  of  100  fr.  It  is  also  given 
to  Marshals  and  Generals,  but  without  the  pension. 

Attached  to  the  Order  are  the  establishments  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  daughters,  nieces,  and  sisters  of  the  members* 
(see  p.  91.)  The  Grand  Chancellor  resides  in  the  hotel  of 
the  Order,  in  the  rue  de  Lille,  where  the  offices  also  are. 

(1)  At  the  end  of  i875,  the  Legion  was  composed  of  70  grand* 
crosses,  283  grand  ofQcers,  1,353  Gommanders,  7,iS4  officers,  and 
iiOyeoo  chevaliers.  Among  the  foreign  members  are  31  crowned 
heads  and  23  princes  of  royal  blood*  No  French  subject  is  allowed 
to  wear  foreign  decorations^  unless  authorised  by  the  Order. 
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BUDGET.— The  public  expenditure  for  1878  is  estimated  at 
8.785,«lfi,713  fr.  (1),  the  Ways  and  Means  at  2,7 91, 4 27 ,804 
francs;  leaving  a  surplus  of  5,81 1,09  Ifr. 

PUBLIC  DEBT.— The  funded  debt  now  stands  as  follows, 
exclusive  of  pensions  and  temporary  loans  for  public  works : 

5  per  cent 346,001,606  fr.  interest. 

4^4  per  cent 34,443,636        — 

4  percent '.  446,096       — 

3  per  cent 363,337,147        — 

Total       738,228,484       — 
To'which  must  be  added  a  capital  of  318,846,157  fr.,  repre- 
senting various  annuities  and  other  sums  to  be  reimbursed, 
and  122,976,162  f r.  for  pensions. 

NAVY. — ^The  navy  of  France  consists  of  1 7  ironclad  frigates, 
11  wooden  men-of-war,  eight  iron-clad  corvettes,  18  wooden 
screw-frigates ;  96  ditto,  corvettes,  dispatch  and  gun-boats ; 
74  steam-transports,  2  men-of-war  for  naval  schools,  19  guard- 
ships  and  floating  batteries ;  80  sailing- transports,  and  91 
small  craft.  These  416  vessels  carry  about  6,300  guns,  and 
are  manned  by  30,000  sailors  and  marines.  (2)  The  ships  on 
active  service  are  about  1 50  in  time  of  peace. 

MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT.  — The  law  of  the  27th  of 
July,  1872  declares  that  every  Frenchman  owes  his  country 
miUtary  service,  and  that  every  organized  military  force 
in  arms  is  subject  to  military  law,  and  to  the  Minister 
of  War  or  of  the  Marine.  No  bounty  is  allowed.  Every 
young  man  of  the  age  of  20  is  inscribed  on  a  register,  and,  at 
the  appointed  time,  is  summoned  to  draw  a  number,  which 
is  immediately  afGxed  to  his  name  in  the  list,  and  subse- 
quently published  in  every  commune  of  the  canton.  From  the 
lists  of  the  cantons  a  departmental  list  is  compiled,  called 
registre  matricule.    Every  Frenchman  belongs  to  the  active 

(I)  This  Bum  is  equivalent  to  £i  11,424,668  The  ordinary 
items  are:  Legion  of  Honour,  36,848,251  fr. ;  President  of  the 
Republic,  900,000  fr.;  Senate  3, 977,200  fr.;  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, 8,588,700  tt.'j  Justice,  34,430,740  fr.;  Foreign  Affairs, 
12,805,500  fr. ;  Public  Instruction,  and  Fine  Arts,  60,351,904  fr. ;  . 
Interior,  83,034,391  Rr.;  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  29,937,238fr.; 
Public  Works,  161,105,I38  fr.;  War,  541,871,736  fr.;  Algeria, 
25,S17,i42rr.;  Marine,  188,936,730  fr.; Finances, 287, 117,328  fr.; 
Public  Debt,  i,i58,932,o5o  fr.  Public  Worship,  54,690,  495fr; 

(3)  There  are  no  admirals,  12  vice-admirals,  and  21  rear^ 
admirals  inactive  service,  captains  of  men  of  war,  24 1  captains 
of  frigates,  660  lieu ienants,  and  600  mates  in  the  French  navy. 
The  French  mercantile  navy  consists  of  15,092  vessels,  measurisg 
together  985,235  tons.  A  French  sailor  costs  433  fr.  per  annum, 
exclusive  of  pay,  which  varies  between  292  fr.  and  488  fr. 
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trmy  for  five  years ;  to  the  reserve  of  the  active  army  for  four 
years  more ;  then  to  the  territorial  army  for  five,  and  to  the: 
reserve  of  the  territorial  army  for  six  years;  in  all  20  years'' 
military  service.  Voluntary  engagements  are  allowed :  thct 
applicant  must  be  18  years  old,  and  measure  1  metre  &4  cent* 
(^  feet)  at  the  lowest ;  he  must  know  how  to  read  and  write^ 
be  unmarried,  and  produce  acertiHcate  of  good  conduct.  This 
service  lasts  five  years,  which  are  deducted  from  the  prescribed 
time.  Voluntary  engagements  are  accepted  in  time  of  war 
imtil  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

The  regular  Frrach  army,  including  6^,700  nftn  in  Algeria,, 
forms  at  present  a  total  of  400,000  men  and  about  SOtOOO* 
horses.  The  strength  of  the  different  branches  is  nearly  as 
follows  :  -  Infantry,  270,000  men;  cavalry,  70,000;  artillery,, 
40,000  ;  engineers,  9,000;  drivers,  7»000;  other  services,. 
4,000.  There  are  four  Marshals  of  France,  119  Generals; 
of  Division,  and  170  Generals  of  Brigade  in  active  service. 

The  Garmon  0/ Pan's  is  now  about  30,ooo  men. — GeneraU 
Staff,  7,  Place  Venddme.  Court  Martial,  37,  rue  dui 
Cherdie-Mldi. 

Garde  H^publigaine. — ^A  section  of  the  pohce  force  under* 
the  Minister  of  War. 

Gendarmerie. — This  force,  which  is  under  the  orders  o£ 
the  Prefect  of  PoUce,  is  composed  of  1  legions,  1  for  Paris,, 
acd  1  for  the  department  of  the  Seine,  ft  is  composed  of  4 ,441 
officers,  sub-officers,  and  privates,  including  613  horse,,  and 
is  entrusted  with  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  (t) 

Gabdiems  de  la  Paix. — ^These  are  the  municipal  police^ 
and  organised  somewhat  on  the  London  system.  (2) 

Sapeurs  Pompiers. — ^The  firemen  of  Paris,  consisting  of 
a  regiment  of  2,000  men,  are  organised  on  a  military  footings 
and  under  the  orders  of  the  War  department ;  but  in  case  of 
fires,  they  obey  the  orders  of  the  Prefect  of  Police.  (3)  A 
portion  are  on  duty  every  evening  at  the  theatres.  See. 

*{t>The  Gendarmerie  of  France  consists  of  31  legions. 

(S)  The  force  comprises :  One  commissary  of  police,  head  of  the-, 
servfee,  salary  i3,Ooo  fr. ;  one  deputy,  with  8,000  fr..  and  a  sub- 
chief,  with  3,500  fr.,  but  which  may  he  increased  to  5,ooo  fr.  ;; 
20  clerks,  from  4,000  fr.  to  2,700  fr. ;  4  inspectors-general,. 
6,000  fr. ;  52  offlciers  de  paix,  from  3,000  fr.  to  6,000  ;  16  prin- 
cipal Inspectors,  2,500  fr. ;  78  brigadiers,  i,80o  fr. ;  427  sub- 
brigadiers,  1,600 fr.;  956  agents  de  police  (wearing  a  metal 
badge  under  their  coats) ;  6^800  gardiens  de  la  paix,  from. 
1,300  fr.  to  1,500  fr. ;  one  head  physician,  3,500  f^. ;  and  43 
other  medical  men,  4,600  fr.  In  all,  8,349  police  officials.  The* 
salaries^  elothing  etc.,  of  all  the  men  amounts  to  i3,8S8,85ofr. 
(3)  The  tapntrt  pompiers  are  efficient  soidierft  no  lesa  than  ac* 
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COURTS,  TRIBUNALS,  Sec— The  Minister  of  Justice  is  their 
sapreme  head  (see  p.  54). 

Court  of  Cassation,  Palais  de  Justice. — ^There  is  but  one 
Court  of  Cassation  for  the  whole  of  France.  It  is  the  sapreme 
Court  of  Appeal  on  all  points  of  law  only,  and  its  power  is 
confined  to  annulling  decisions.  When,  therefore,  a  caase 
comes  by  appeal  before  the  Court  of  Cassation,  it  is  sent  down 
by  it  for  decision  to  another  coui*t  of  tlie  same  degree  with 
that  from  which  it  has  come.  The  time  allowed  for  appeal,  in 
civil  matters,  ift  three  mon^s;  in  criminal  matters,  and  breach 
of  police  regulations,  only  three  days. 

The  Court  of  Cassation  is  composed  of  a  president,  3  vice- 
presidents,  and  45  counsellors.  It  is  divided  into  3  chambers, 
of  re^^8ts,  of  civil,  and  criminal  appeal.  In  civil  cases 
the  appeal  first  comes  before  the  Chambre  des  RequStes, 
where  the  appellant  only  is  heard;  and  if  admitted  by  that 
chamber,  it  passes  to  the  ChamhTe  Civile,  Attached  to  it  are 
a  procureur  de  la  l^publique,  6  avocats-gen^raux,  a  chief  regis" 
trar,  besides  4  under-registrars.  A  coUege  of  60  advocates  has 
the  exclusive  right  of  pleading  in  this  court.  The  2  civil  sections 
have  a  vacation,  from  September  1  to  November  1,  but  the 
criminal  section  always  continues  sitting. 

CouR  i»Es  CoMPTES,  Palais  Royal. — ^This  court  consi^s  of  a 
chief  president,  3  presidents,  and  18  masters  of  accounts,  who 
form  the  chambers  ;  there  are  besides  84  conseillers  rif&ren- 
daireSy  who  examine  the  accounts  and  report  thereon,  25 
auditoi-s,  a  procureur-gcn6ral,  and  a  registrar.  It  is  divided 
into  3  sections  or  chambers,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over 
the  whole  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  country. 

CouR  d*Appel  de  Paris,  Palais  de  Justice. — This  is  one  of 
the  twenty-six  courts  of  appeal  in  France.  It  hears  appeals 
from  the  Tribunals  of  First  Instance  and  of  Commerce  of  Paris 
and  of  six  of  the  surrounding  departments .  The  court  is  com- 
posed of  a  first  president,  seven  presidents,  and  64  councillors, 
aYid  attached  to  it  are  a  procureur  de  la  Republique,  7  advocates- 
general,  1 1  deputy  advocates-general,  and  a  registrar.  It  is 
divided  into  seven  chambers,  five  of  which  are  for  the  trial  of 
appeals  in  civil  cases,  one  for  the  appeals  from  the  Tribuaal 
de  Police  Correctionelle,  and  one  which  sits  in  private  and 
deliberates  on  the  criminal  charges  referred  to  it  by  the 
Chambre  du  Conseil  of  the  Tribunal  of  First  Instance,  dis* 

live  firemen,  and  are  carefully  drilled  and  trained  in  gymnastics. 
Medals  are  annually  awarded  to  such  as  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  exertions  and  good  conduct.  The  annual  cost  of 
the  Sapewr*  Pampieu  is  i, 563,000  fr. 
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missing  the  cfai^e  or  directiiig  the  miae  m  tiemtaium  hdmt 
the  Cour  ifAmise.  The  latter  is  composed  of  a  president  aDd 
Mar  aflsessors^  fsomiciUorB  oi  the  Cour  d'Appel,  appeMed 
by  tbe  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  and  is  for  the  tnal  ol  offsBen 
eatailiBg  the  ponishiBpt  of  death,  bard  labour,  etc.  The 
Gomrl  of  AjBsize  is  ike  only  court  in  which  trial  by  jury  pi«^ 
Tails.     It  site  daily  from  9  tilt  12,  holidays  excepted. 

TaffttTNAi.  MS  Pbemibre  InsTAHCE  BE  LA  SBtKB,  Palais  ds 
Justice. — A  Court  of  original  jurisdietion,  to  which  all 
causes  are  first  taken,  except  these  only  assigiMd  to  the  joges 
de  paix,  and  the  Trilmnid  de  Connnerce.  it  decides  without 
af^^eal  in  actions  rela&ig  to  the  person  or  to  persnnal  property, 
to  Vbe  amount  of  1,500  fr.,  and  to  real  property,  where  the 
rent  is  not  more  than  ao  fr.  it  henes  also  appeals  frnn  joges 
de  paLx.  Its  jurisdictiiHi  comprises  the  whole  departmnt  of 
the  Seine :  it  is  composed  of  t  president,  1 1  vice-presideBta, 
62  judges  (*2 5  exannning)  and  1  S^upplemenlary ;  a  procnrenr* 
general,  26  deputy  procnreurs,  and  43  sworn  registrars. 
It  is  divided  into  1 1  chambers,  7  of  which  take  cognisaaoe  of 
civil  matters,  3  of  police  cases,  one  of  civil  and  criminal 
cases  judged  in  the  Chambre  du  ConseUj  and  one  of  eases  of 
expropriation.  The  court  sits  every  day  except  Sundays 
and  Mondays.    Vacation  from  Sept.  1  to  Nov.  1 . 

TiOBONAL  VE  Commerce,  opposite  the  Palais  de  Justice. — 
The  judges  of  this  court  are  heads  of  mercantile  houses,  elected 
for  two  years  at  a  meeting  of  commergants  notables  (influ- 
ential merchants),  the  list  of  whom  is  drawn  up  by  the  pre* 
feet,  and  ^appreved  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior^  It  cannot 
contain  less  than  25  members  in  a  provincial  town  of  15,000 
inhabitants ;  but  in  Paris,  and  other  large  towns  it  must  con- 
tain at  least  one  member  more  for  every  additional  thousand. 
No  one  can  be  elected  a  judge  under  the  age  of  30,  nor  unless 
he  be  a  merchant  of  at  least  5  years'  standing.  The  tribunal 
is  composed  of  a  president,  14  judges,  and  22  deputy  judges. 
It  has  a  registrar,  10  under-registrars,  and  4  huissiers.  (0 

Tmbwnal  of  Simple  Police,  Palais  de  Justice.— The  justices 
of  the  peace  sit  herein  rotation,  and  decide  upon  the  brc^h  of 
police  regulations  where  the  penalty  does  not  exceed  five  days' 
imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  1 5  fr .    A  commissary  of  police  acts 

(0  The  number  of  cases  annually  brought  before  the  Tn- 
hunal  of  Commerce  is  on  an  average  6»,.ooo.  Of  these,  a^out 
four-flflhs  are  judged,  and  the  remainder  are  cither  jei"ea 
by  conciliation,  or  Tvilhdrawn  ;  a  few  stand  over  for  the  «>iiow. 
ing  year.  There  are  about  i  ,ooo  commercial  or  jo*^"^'***^^ *  J:^, 
panics  formed  every  year,  each  representing  an  avcraSf  f;}'"'*' 
ot  80,000 fr.    The  number  of  bankruptcies  was  2,201  m  i»'  • 
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as  counsel  for  the  prosecution.    Appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
Tribunal  de  Premiere  Instance. 

JuGES  DE  Paix. — ^There  is  one  for  each  of  the  twenty  Ar- 
rondissements  of  Paris.  Their  jurisdiction  is  three-fold. 
They  form  what  is  caUed  a  Bureau  de  Conciliation :  no  acliOQ 
can  be  brought  until  the  complaining  party  has  summoned 
the  defendant  before  the  juge  de  paix,  whose  duty  it  is  Uy 
try  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  They  have  jurisdiction  without' 
appeal  when  the  ground  of  action  does  not  exceed  100  fr. 
in  value,  and  jurisdiction  subject  to  appeal  in  all  personal - 
actions  to  the  value  of  2uo  fr.,  and  in  actions  between  landlords 
of  hotels  and  lodging-house  keepers  and  travellers  and  tenants, 
for  hotel  expenses  and  loss  or  damage  of  effects,  etc.  They 
decide  without  appeal  to  lOO  fr.,  and  with  appeal  to  i  ,500  fr. 
They  sit  at  the  maiiie  of  eadi  arrondissement  (see  p.  63). 

Advocates. — ^The  order  of  advocates  comprises  900  mem- 
bers. They  have  a  bureau  for  gratuitous  advice  to  the  poor, 
open  on  Saturdays,  from  1  tin  4,  at  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

AvoD^s. — ^The  avoues,  210  in  number,  are  licentiates  in 
civfl  law,  and  act  as  solicitors  and  attorneys ;  in  certain  cases 
they  have  the  right  of  pleading;  and  are  subject  to  a  chamber 
of  discipline.     They  take  the  oath  of  an  advocate. 

Notaries. — The  number  of  Paris  Notaries,  who  exercise 
their  profession  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  appeal,  is 
124;  they  draw  up  wiUs,  leases,  mortgages,  title-deeds  of  es- 
tates, and  other  deeds ;  they  give  security  to  the  government, 
and,  on  retirement  or  death,  their  places  can  be  sold.  Their  cham- 
ber of  discipline  meets  at  1,  Place  du  Chdtelet,  every  Friday. 

HuissiERS. — ^These  officers,  150  in  number,  fulfil  the  duties 
of  sheriff's  officers,  attached  to  the  different  tribunals,  and  their 
services  are  required  in  protesting  bills,  dec. 

Comhissaires  Priseurs  (appraisers  and  auctioneers).  — 
Their  number  in  Paris  is  fixed  at  80.  They  have  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  appraising  and  selling  by  auction,  and  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  theProcureur  General. 

GoNSEiLS  DES  Pbud'hommes,  or  Councils  of  Arbitrat(yrs.  (1) 
— These  councils  are  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  amicably 
settling  disputes  about  wages,  dec,  between  masters  and  their 
dependants,  in  order  principally  to  obviate  strikes  and  other 

(1)  Arbitration  in  matters  of  trade  dates  in  France  from  very 
early  times.  Prud'hommes  were  named  by  the  king,  for  a  speci- 
fied time,  or  permanently,  to  exercise  vigilance  over  certain 
manufactures,  to  fix  prices,  &c.  In  certain  maritime  districts 
the  fishermen  ueed  annually  to  elect  Prud'hommes  to  examine 
their  accounts  and  settle  their  differences. 
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^regularities.  By  the  law  of  1853,  the  councils  of  prud'- 
hommes  are  composed  of  masters  and  foremen  of  a  certain 
trade,  elected  by  their  peers.  Masters,  being  French  subjects, 
aged  25  or  upwards,  of  5  years'  standing,  and  3  years'  domi- 
cile within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council,  are  electors  for  the 
master-prud'hommes ;  foremen  and  workmen,  under  the  same 
ourcumstances,  are  electors  for  the  foremen  prud'hommes.  AH 
electors  aged  30  and  upwards,  and  skilled  in  reading  and 
writing,  are  eligible.  The  masters  and  foremen  are  equally 
balanced  in  the  council,  which  must  cx)nsist  of  6  members  at 
If^t.  One  half  of  the  council  is  renewed  every  second  year. 
Their  presidents  and  vice-presidents  are  named  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  may  be  selected  from  among  persons  that  are  not 
eii^le  as  members.  They  remain  3  years  in  office,  but  may 
be  eonfirmed.  The  different  trades  of  Paris  are  divided  into 
four  classes :  the  metal  trades,  weaving,  chemical  prepara- 
tions, and  Paris  manufacture.  These  councils  decide  the  most 
intricate^questious  with  speed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade. 
These  questions  relate  to  counterfeits,  indemnities,  apprentice- 
ships, the  condition  of  children  working  in  factories,  hours  of 
labour,  and  wages.  The  judgments  are  without  appeal  for 
sums  not  exceeding  200  fr. ;  if  above  that  sum,  an  appeal  lies 
to  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce.  They  meet  at  the  Tribunal  de 
Commerce  (see  p.  237). 

CIVIL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PARIS.— Offices  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg, open  from  10  to  5.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  is  the 
dlief  municipal  authority  in  the  capital.  Besides  the  duties 
common  to  the  other  prefects  of  the  country,  he  exercises  nearly 
aU  the  functions  of  an  English  mayor.  He  superintends  all 
public  works,  churches,  streets  and  public  ways,  barracks, 
excise  duties,  markets,  hospitals,  benevolent  institutions, 
direct  taxes.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  domains  of  the 
State  within  the  department.  He  also  presents  to  the 
municipal  council  the  estimates  for  the  coming  year. 
Under  him  is  a  Council  of  Prefecture,  composed  of  7  mem- 
bers, and  a  secretary-general,  with  a  Municipal  Council 
composed  of  80  members,  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  The 
monbers  of  this  Coundl  are  also  those  of  the  Council- 
general  of  the  department,  comprising  8  more  for  Sceaux 
and  St.  Denis. 

GOHWINAL    AND    DEPARTMENTAL     ADMINISTRATION. — ^Under 

this  head  are  comprised  four  principal  divisions.  The  First 
Division  has  a  bureau  for  legalizations,  patents,  translations 
•of  foreign  documents,  sales,  purchases  and  salaries ;  one  for 
elementary  schools,  boarding-schools  for  young  ladies,  the 
salies  d'asile  for  infancy,  ouvroirs,  (see  p.  90)  learned  socie- 
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ties,   the  Ctty  library,  and   religious  affairs;  a  third  tot 
cmnmerce  and  statistics,  the  Bourse,  jomt-siock  o(»apaBie», 
I^d'honunes,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  (see  p.  9^} ;  a 
fourth  for  houses  of  correction,  barracks  for  the  Gendarmarie, 
Sapeurs-Pompiers,  &e., also guard'^houses,  recruiting,  dee. ;  aad. 
a  fifth  for  publicfestivals,  Sec. — ^The  Second  Division  compriseB 
a  bureau  for  inscription  and  delivery  of  deeds,  the  archiyes  of 
the  civil  department,  the  installation  of  municipal  oouacils, 
the  nomination  of  maires  in  the  communes  of  more  than 
6,000   inhabitants,   statistics,    sale   and   purchase  of  land, 
buriai«!  and  verifications  of  deaths ;  a  second  bureau  ha»  the 
direction  of  the   octroi,  public  weights  and  measures,  the 
letting  of  stands  in  the  streets  and  public  walks,  coach-stands, 
slaughter-houses,  and  the  butchers'  trade.    The  third  bureau 
superintends  the  hospitals  and  asylums  of  the  Seine ;  the  Mont 
de  Piet^,  foundlings,  lunatics,  wetruurses,  vaednatioB,  ton- 
tines, and  encouragement  to  charitable  institutions.   The  foiutk 
bureau  is  devoted  to  mortgage  inscriptions,  national  property, 
fisheries,  national  pension  list,  sale  of  undabned  articles  found 
in  the  streets,  expenses  of  prosecution  under  the  game-laws,  &o. 
The  fifth  has  the  compilation  of  the  electoral  and  jury  lists, 
the  division  of  electoral  colleges,  the  verification  and  publica- 
tion of  the  results  of  elections  of  Deputies,  of  membws  of 
councils-general,   mayors,  &c. — ^The  Third  Division  has  a 
bureau  for  the  maintenance  of  canals  and  rivers,  roads,  bridges, 
railways,  mills,  manufactories,  and  cleanliness  of  streets ;    a 
second  bureau  for  the  canals  of  the  Ourcq,  St.  Denis,  and  St. 
Martin;  for  hydraulic  machines,  distribution  of  water  and 
gas,  fountains,    sewers,  street-pavements,    foot-paths,    and 
plantations ;  a  third  for  the  direction  of  the  plan  of  Paris, 
the  widening  of  streets,  expropriations,  the  naming  of  streets, 
numbering  of  houses, ;    and  a  fourth  bureau  comprising  the 
execution  of  public  works ;  the  granting  permissions  for  build- 
ing,  regulations  pertaining  thereto,  building   and   repairing 
churches,  prisons,  and  collies,  slaughter-houses,   markets, 
the  Palais  de  Justice,   and   the  cemeteries  of  Paris. — The 
Fourth  Division  has  a  bureau  for  the  collection  and  imposi- 
tion of  the  taxes,  dec. ;  another  for  the  verification  of  the  lists 
of  tax-payers,  the  reduction  of  taxes,  &c. ;  a  third  tor  the 
compilation  of  the  budget  of  thedepartment,  pensions,  accounts 
of  the  treasurers  of  benevolent  institutions  and  the  octroi ;  and 
a  fourth  for  the  liquidation  of  expenses  ordered  by  the  Prefect, 
orders  for  payment,  and  accounts  of  the  department. 

The  financial  service  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  is 
conducted  by  the  following  administrations: — Direction  de' 
VEnregistrement  et  des  DomaineSf  rue  de  la  BanQue* — 
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iHrection  des  Contributions  Directes,  9,  rue  Poulletier,  He 
St.  Louift.  The  Administration  of  the  Customs,  6,  rae  de 
Luxembourg. — Direction  of  Inddrect  Taxes,  12,  rue  Daphot. 
-^Direction  des  Droits  d*Octroi,  9,  Place  de  I'Hdlel  de  Ville. — 
BaeBtte  Centrale  du  D4partement,  b,  rue  Louis  le  Grand. — 
Dir4cHon  de  la  Foste  auco  Chevaux,  67 ,  rue  Pigalle. 

To  eaoh^f  the  arrottdissemeiits  of  St.  Denis  and  Sceaux  there 
ig  ft  Bub-prefeet,  with  a  Conseil  d'Arrondissement. 

Mairies. — ^Each  of  the  20  arrondissements  of  Paris  (see  their 
list  at  p.  4)  is  headed  by  a  mayor  and  one  or  two  deputy 
mayors,  whose  principal  functions  relate  to  births,  marriages, 
ana  deaths.  The  prefect  of  the  department  is  the  chief  mayor. 
Offices  open  daily  from  9  till  4,  on  week  days.  The  mayors 
or  deputy-mayors  sil  every  day  from  12  tDl  2. 

TiMJBRfi  National. — ^Bureaux  for  Uhe  distribution  of  stamped 
paper  ar-e  established  in  the  difiiveat  quarters  of  Paris,  besides 
the  central  office,  9»  rue  de  la  Banque. 

Electors. — ^Every  Frenchman  25  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards is  an  elector  in  the  commune  in  which  he  is  born, 
if  he  has  resided  there  during  the  last  six  months  before  the 
election ;  if  not  born  in  it,  he  must  have  resided  there  for  the 
last  three  years.  Persons  condemned  for  common  offences  are 
excluded.  The  number  of  electors  inscribed  in  the  depart- 
ment in  1676  was  459,337. 

Jurors. — A  juror  must  be  30  years  of  age  at  least,  and  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  civil  and  political  rights.  High 
functionaries  and  those  belonging  to  the  police  or  customs, 
ecclesiastics,  school-masters,  domestics,  and  illiterate  persons 
are  excluded.  Septuagenarians  and  workmen  are  exempted. 
The  annual  jury>list  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  contains 
2,000  jurors.  Persons  refusing  or  neglecting  to  serve  on  the 
jury  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  200  to  500  fr. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  POLICE— PRifiFECTURB  »E 
Police,  Caserne  de  la  Cite.— Offices  open  every  day  from  9 
till  4.  The  Bureau  de  SiJtretd  is  open  night  and  day.  The 
authority  of  the  prefect  eiLtends  over  the  whole  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine,  the  district  of  St.  Cloud,  Sevres, 
and  Meudon,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine-et-Oise.  He 
is  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He 
is  president  of  a  Conseil  de  Salubrity,  composed  of  twenty 
members,  all  physicians,  surgeons,  or  chemists,  specially 
entrusted  with  tlie  superintendence  of  the  sanitary  regu- 
latois  of  the  capital,  the  cleanliness  of  streets,  markets, 
s^  &c.    It  holds  its  sittings  every  other  Friday  at  the 
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Prefecture  (l).  The  Secrdt^mat-G^nSral  has  a  bureau  for  trans- 
lations of  documeals,  legalization  of  the  signatures  of  the  princi- 
jial  functionaries  of  the  Police-department,  statutes  of  jointHstock 
•companies,  statistics,  and  nomination  and  discharge  of  police- 
officials.    A  second  bureau  has  the  management  of  the  Garde 
de  Paris  and  Sapeurs-Pompiers,  the  surveillance  of  theatres, 
and  public  balls,   societies,   hawkers,   bill-stickers,    public 
festivals,  apprehension  of  deserters,  smugglers,  &c.    Lastly, 
:a  third  bureau  is  entrusted  with  the  reprinting  of  ordoa- 
nances,  the  restoration  of  articles  lost  or  seiz^,  and    the 
treasury  of  the  Prefecture.    Besides  the  Secretariat-General, 
there  are  2  divisions,  the  first  of  which  comprises  the  detective 
«ervice,  passports,  permis  de  sdjour,  licences  for  fire-arms, 
furnished  hotels,  prisons,  liberated  convicts,  or  persons  to  be 
«ent  to  an  hospital,  licences  to  prostitutes,  the  survdllance 
•over  maisons  de  tolerance,  tiie  search  after  persons  who  have 
disappeared  from   their  homes,  accidental  deaths,   chiidrmi 
abandoned  by  their   parents,  orphans,  nurses,  maisons  de 
sante,  &c. — The  second  Division  is  entrusted  with  the  in- 
spection of  the  river  and  markets,  the  deposits  of  grain  by 
l)akers,  the  Bourse,  the  demolition  of  houses,  and  other  works  to 
l)e  executed  in  the  streets ;  sewers,  publicthoroughfares,  pedlars 
and  itinerant  venders,  the  cleaning,  watering,  and  lighting  of 
streets,  fountains,  public  carriages  and  waggons,  dangerous  or 
noisome  establishments,  breweries,  public  healtii,  cemeteries, 
and  hours  of  labour  in  manufactories,  &c. — ^The  Prefect  of 
Police  is  at  the  head  of  the  Direction  de  la  Siiretd  Gdn&rale 
(see  p.  54).    The  Garde  de  Paris,  in  cases  of  fire,  is  under 
his  command.   During  the  night  the  gardiens  de  lapaix  patrol 
the  streets  every  half  hour ;  they  are  stationed  at  theatres, 
concert  and  ball-rooms.  (2)    The  Central  Police-office  is,  since 
1874,  telegraphically  connected  with  all  the  offices  of  the 

Commissaires  de  Police, — In  nearly  each  of  the  eighty 
^uartiers  of  Paris  there  is  a  commissary  of  police,  who  super- 
intends its  cleanliness  and  lighting;  makes  the  first  examina- 
tion of  crimes,  misdemeanors,  and  offences ;  delivers  certificates 
to  obtain  passports  upon  the  attestation  of  two  householders. 
The  commissaries,  70  in  number,  attend  to  all  the  complaints 

(i)  There  is  a  ComiU  de  Salubrite  Publique  in  each  arrondisse- 
ment,  connected  with  the  Conseil, 

(2)  The  expenses  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police  amount  to  about 
30,000,000  fr.,  towards  which  the  State  contributes  a  sum  of 
6,939,42 5  fr.  The  central  administration  comprises  280  employes. 
The  70  commissariats  of  Police  cost  i^i83;400  fr.;  the  Central 
Administration,  i,iS6,o88fr. 
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of  the  public.  Their  residence  is  marked  at  night  hy  a  square 
limtem  of  red  glass  hung  at  the  door. 

Bureau  de  VMfication  des  Poidg  et  Mesures,  7,  rue  des 
lioxis  St.  Paul. — ^New  weights  and  measures  are  stamped  at 
this  office  before  they  can  be  used  in  commerce ;  and  in- 
spectors verify  every  year  those  employed  by  tradesmen. 

Secours  aux  Noyes  et  Asphyxies. — Witnesses  of  accidents 
on  the  Seine  and  elsewhere  are  bound  to  afford  the  first  aid, 
and  to  call  the  nearest  physician  or  surgeon,  or  to  make  it 
known  to  the  nearest  military  post  or  commissary  of  police.  A 
reward  of  25  fr.  is  given  to  any  one  who  gels  to  shore  a  drown- 
ing person,  if  restored  to  life;  and  15  fr.  in  case  of  death. 
About  eighty  sets  of  apparatus  for  restoring  suspended  anima- 
tion are  deposited  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  (1). 

La  Morgue,  behind  Notre  Dame. — ^This  is  a  place  in  which 
the  bodies  of  unknown  persons  who  have  met  with  acci- 
dental death  are  deposited  for  three  days.  Th^y  are  laid 
upon  inclined  slabs  of  black  marble,  twelve  in  number,  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  in  order  that  they  may  be  re- 
cognized by  those  interested  in  their  fate.  Their  clothes  are 
hung  up  near  them,  as  an  additional  means  of  recognition. 
If  not  claimed,  they  are  buried  at  the  public  expense.  The 
bodies  are  separated  from  the  public  by  glass  screens. 

PRISONS. — It  was  not  until  1670  that  improvements  were 
introduced  into  the  prisons  of  Paris.  Under  Louis  XVI, 
M.  de  Malesherbes  separated  lunatics  and  political  offenders 
from  criminals  ;  other  improvements  contemplated  by 
M.  Necker  were  interrupted  by  the  Revolution.  On  Sept.  29, 
1791,  a  law  was  passed  which  established  houses  d'arr4t,  of 
justice,  and  detention.  All  other  prisons  were  prohibited,  and 
mildness  towards  the  prisoners  was  enjoined.  The  execution 
of  the  measure  was  scarcely  begun,  when  the  system  of 
terror  filled  the  prisons  with  those  who  ought  to  have  been  for 
ever  strangers  to  them.  The  9th  Thermidor  put  an  end  to  that 
state  of  things;  and  public  opinion  loudly  demanded  a  change 
in  the  system.  In  1795,  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  sepa- 
rate prisons  were  appointed  for  the  different  classes  of  offenders, 
and  the  penal  code  enacted.    The  improvement  of  the  prisons 

(0  The  number  of  medals  annually  given  for  saving  the  lives 
of  persons  averages  i23o.  About  one  in  thirty  of  these  medals 
is  gold,  the  others  in  silver.  The  number  of  persons  annually 
saved  is  about  looo.  The  annual  average  for  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  number  of  dead  bodies  exposed  at  the  Morgue  is  334, 
vii.,  933  men,  52  women,  and  49  new-born  infants.  The 
Horgue  (from  morguer,  to  scrutinise),  was  formerly  a  police- 
prison  «n  the  Petit  Chatelet  (see  p.  238  »)* 
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has  since  occupied  the  attention  of  the  municipality  of  Vwtm  and 
of  the  governmeui;  and  the  new  buildings  now  produce  satis* 
factory  results.  All  the  prisons  of  Paris  are  annually  visited  by 
H  Commission  selected  from  amoug  the  members  of  the  Goun- 
cil-Generail.  The  conveyance  of  prisoners  from  one  depot  to 
another  is  performed  by  means  of  cellular  vehicles. 
.  The  prisons  of  Paris  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prefect  of 
police  are  eight  in  number,  viz.,  fpr  persons  under  accusation 
or  trial;  political  offences  and  others  liable  to  only  1  year's 
imprisonment;  for  those  who  have  received  cond«nna*ion  to 
death  or  to  the  hulks ;  and  females.  Besides  these  there  is 
1  military  prison,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of 
War.  In  most  of  the  penal  prisons  the  crimmals  are  allowed 
books  and  writing-materials;  (1)  they  are  bound  to  observe  the 
vcligious duties  of  their  respective  creeds;  meals  are  in  common ; 
work  is  obligatory,  but  permission  may  be  obtained  to  exercise 
a  particular  trade.  They  may  receive  visits  from  their  families* 
Men  receive  7  50  gr.  (iVa  lb.)  of  bread  a-day ;  women  7  00  gr.  (2) 
For  permission  to  visit  any  of  the  prisons^  application  must 
be  inade  by  letter  to  M.  le  Prefet  de  Police,  a  la  Prefecture. 
It  is,  however,  but  rarely  granted. 

A  prison,  important  both  for  its  size  and  its  historical  asso- 
ciations^ LA  FoacE,  (see  p.  218,)  has  been  replaced  by  the 

Prison  Mazas,  or  Nouvelle  Force,  boulevard  Mazas, 
opposite  the  Lyons  railroad.  This  prison  is  constructed 
on  the  well-known  cellular  system.  A  semicircular  building 
forms  a  centre,  to  which  converge  six  large  wings,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  ground  floor  and  two  stories  of  70  cells  each  ;  so 
that  every  wing  contains  210  cells,  and  the  whole  structure 
1260.  A  round  hall  of  observation  occupies  the  central  body, 
and  commimicates  with  the  long  internal  corridors  which  m 
each  wing  separate  the  two  rows  of  cells  from  one  another. 
In  this  rotunda  is  the  altar,  of  white  marble,  placed  on  a  cir- 
cular platform  supported  by  8  Doric  columns.  Around  the 
frieze  is  the  following  inscription :  Gaudium  erit  in  ccelo  su- 
per uno  peccatore  poenitentiam  agentej  quam  super  nona- 
ginta  novemjustis  qui  non  indigent  pcenitentia.  From  this 
altar,  which  is  approached  by  a  bridge  communicating  with  the 
lower  gallery  which  runs  around  the  circular  hall,  the  keeper 
may  survey  at  a  glance  the  6  galleries  which  extend  from  it 
av  from  a  centre.  Each  gallery  has  2  wooden  balconies  esta- 
blishing a  communication  with  the  cells  of  each  story,  and  con- 
nected with  one  another  by  bridges.    The  waiders  in  the 

(i)  Most  of  the  prisons  have  libraries  for  the  prisoners. 
(3)  The  daily  supply  of  bread  to  all  the  prisons  amounts  le 
400  kilogs.  of  white,  and  a,4oo  kiiogs.  of  brown  bread. 
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gflM^egffiay  «(mimtiiiicate  wiHi  the  rotunda  by  Bpeaking-tubet 
fifesd  in  4^e  wals.  Every  cell  has  a  bed,  gas^iumer  and  water- 
closet,  and  conuinmicates  with  an  apparatus  intended  both  for 
^v«ntila^n  and  the  distributaon  of  warm  air.    When  a  prisoner 
IB  in  want  of  sofnething,  be  pulls  at  an  iron  knob,  which  causes 
an  iron  blade  to  project  outside,  on  seeing  which,  the  warder 
sUritioned  in  the  gall€»*y  immediately  attends  to  him.    The  door 
of  emdtk  cell  has  a  small  opening  closed  by  a  shutter,  from 
ivliiciifood  is  passed  into  the  cell  at  mealrtimes.    The  warder 
may,  be^des,  by  taming  a  knob,  open  unobserved  a  small 
bole  in  the  door,  throngh  which  he  may  see  what  the  prisoner 
k  j^eut.    Besides  these  <Nrdinary  cells,  there  are  cells  of  pu- 
vifilmient  in  each  gitflery,  where  nnmly  prisoners  are  shut  up 
with  ne^ing  b»t  a  straw-mattress,  in  total  darkness.    Each 
e^l  is  about  12  feet  long  by  6  in  breadth.    There  is  ^parloir 
for  eadi  gallery  on  the  ground  floor,  where  persons  who  have 
drained  penmssion  from  the  ]N'efecture  may  converse  with 
the  prieooer  they  call  for.    These  parloirs  contain  7  stalls 
each,  with  iron  grates,  where  the  prisoners  are  introduced 
wiAioot  the  p<Mssibility  of  seeing  or  communicating  with  one 
another ;  opposite  these  are  7  cells  for  the  visitors,  sAso  grated ; 
a  keqier  walks  between  these  two  rows  during  the  conversa- 
tion, so  that  no  paper  or  other  suspicious  article  can  change 
hands.  There  are  also  a  guardroom,  a  cantine  where  prisoners, 
by  means  of  the  keeper,  may  buy  what  food  they  like  be- 
sides the  prison-fare,  a  dispensary  for  medicines,  and  rooms 
far  overseers  in  the  upper  stories,  all  contiguous  with  the  cen- 
tral rotunda.    The  cellars  contain  a  large  heating  and  venti- 
lalnf  apparaitas.    Railways  run  all  along  these  cellars  under 
the  galleries,  communicating  with  the  kitchens,  which  are  in 
a  eoart  apart  from  the  prison.    On  these  railways  the  rations 
aie  wheeled  to  the  places  Where  they  are  to  be  hauled  up  to 
the  galleries  for  distribiftion.    In   the  yards   between  the 
wings     are   the  pr^aux,   circular   enclosures    divided    by 
fwi^  into  20  small  courts  communicating   with  a   central 
bniding,   so  •oenlrived  that  the   prisoners  may  each  enter 
thMr  ooort  for  the  sake  of  exercise  without  being  seen    by 
ttie  o^ers.    Each  court  is  closed  in  front  by  an  iron  railing, 
and  has  a  shed  for  bad  weather.    A  warder  stationed  in 
the  central  building  may  survey  them   all.    Every  prisoner 
has  an  hour's  airing  here  daily.    A  okemin  de  ronde  runs  all 
around  the  prison ;  sentinels  are  placed  there  at  intervals.    The 
gas-apparatus  consists  of  three  gasometers  of  1 50  cubic  metres 
.    each.    Hkete  are  1460  gM-bumers  in  the  establishment.    In 
another  part  of  the  chemin  de  ronde  is  the  dead-house,  and 
ftvther  on  a  yard  'Gontakring  the  guard-house  for  l  oo  men,  and 
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another  in  which  is  the  sick-ward.  Here  the  prisoners  live  in 
common.  The  walls  facing  the  rue  Mazas  and  the  first  court 
are  pierced  with  loop-holes  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoti 
in  case  of  a  popular  outbreak.  This  prison  is  reserved  solely 
for  persons  awaiting  trial.    Its  annual  cost  is  about  95,000  fr. 

Prison  de  la  Sant6, — in  the  street  of  that  name.  It  re- 
places the  old  Maison  d'Arrit  des  Madelonnettes,  now  demo- 
lished, and  is  constructed  on  the  cellular  principle,  like  the 
Prison  Mazas,  just  described.  It  covers  a  space  of  26,000 
square  metres,  and  consists  of  four  galleries  of  four  stories  each, 
converging  towards  a  centre,  which  comprises  the  chapel  and 
the  infirmary .  One  portion  o  f  the  edifice  is  reserved  for  prisoners 
condemned  to  not  more  than  a  year's  punishment.  These  have 
their  meals  in  common ,  and  work  in  the  shops  provided  for  them, 
whereby  they  earn  a  little  money,  if  they  know  a  trade,  such  as 
tailoring,  shoe-making,  &c.  The  rest  of  the  building  is  con- 
structed on  the  cellular  system,  and  the  prison  discipline  is  there 
identically  the  same  as  at  Mazas.    It  will  contain  7  oo  prisoners. 

D^poT  DE  LA  Prefecture  de  Police. — This  prison  is 
a  place  where  persons  arrested  are  detained  24  hours  and  then 
either  set  at  liberty  or  sent  to  one  of  the  other  prisons.  On 
entering  the  vestibule,  the  visitor  finds  to  the  ri^t  a  spacious 
ward  for  msle  prisoners  and  to  the  left  a  similar  one  for  pro- 
stitutes, who  generally  are  released  after  a  few  hours'  con- 
finement, their  only  fault  being  disorderly  behaviour.  There 
are  cells  for  the  insane,  who  are  not  kept  there  more  than  i  2 
hours  at  the  utmost,  as  a  medical  man  attends  twice  a-day  to 
decide  whether  or  not  they  be  in  a  state  to  require  being  sent 
to  an  asylum.  Some  of  the  cells  are  called  prisons  de  pistok, 
for  such  as  are  willing  to  pay  40  centimes  a  day  for  them. 
There  is  also  a  room  set  apart  for  the  children  of  prisoners,  or 
such  as  have  been  found  lost  or  abandoned  in  the  streets. 
The  population  of  this  place  is  on  an  average  230 ;  the  mean 
entrances  and  exits  per  day  being  120. 

The  Gonciergerie,  in  the  Palais  de  Justice,  is  used  as  a 
depot  for  prisoners  during  their  trial,  and  sometimes  for  no- 
torious offenders  before  their  committal.    For  the  historical     ' 
associations  connected  with  this  prison,  and  its  description,  see 
p.  235.    It  costs  about  25,000  fr.  annually. 

Military  Prison,  38,  rue  du  Cherche  Midi. — ^This  prison 
replaces  the  old  Prison  de  VAhbaye,    which    stood  at  the      \ 
corner  of  the  rue  Sle.  Marguerite,  and  was  formerly  a  house  of 
correction  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbaye  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pres.  (1)   The  new  building  serves  as  a  house  of  arrest  for 

(1)  The  horrori  ^Uah  took  place  there  during  the  Revolution      ' 
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military  offences  (see  p.  288).  To  visit  this  prison  apply  to 
Uia  Minister  of  War,  bat  permission  is  seldom  granted. 

Ste.  P^lagie,  me  du  PuitsFHermite. — ^This  prison,  formerly 
a  convent  of  nuns,  suppressed  at  the  revolution  of  1789,  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a  prison  for  debtors,  and  is  now 
.  reserved  for  persons  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  a  year,  or  awaiting  trial,  and  to  political  offenders, 
sentenced  to  short  terms  of  confinement.  The  latter  inhabit 
the  ** Pavilion  des  Princes;"  the  *'  Cour  de  laDetle'*  is 
assigned  to  offenders  not  condemned  for  theft  or  swindling ; 
all  other  prisoners  are  kept  in  the  "  Cour  de  la  Prefecture.** 
Prisonei-s  receive  soup  and  boiled  meat  twice  a-week.  They 
may  work  if  they  choose,  in  which  case  they  earn  something. 
There  are  three  courts,  one  of  which  for  political  offenders. 
About  550  persons  are  confined  here.  The  buildings  are  large 
and  airy,  but  are  shortly  to  disappear.  Its  cost  to  the  city 
is  40,000  fr.    . 

St.  Lazare,  107,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis. — ^This  was 
formerly  a  convent  of  Lazarists ;  but  it  is  now  converted  into 
a  general  prison  for  females  conunitted  for  trial,  or  condemned 
(o  imprisonment  for  terms  not  exceeding  one  year.  The  Mai' 
son  Centrale,  to  which  they  are  sent  for  longer  periods,  is  at 
Clermont.  This  prison  is  divided  into  three  sections,  altogether 
distinct  from  each  other ;  the  first  contains :  1,  criminals  com- 
mitted for  trial ;  2,  those  undergoing  a  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment ;  3,  children  under  16  years  of  age.  The  2d  section  is  de- 
voted to  prostitutes  condemned  to  short  imprisonment  for  police 
offences.  There  is  an  infirmary  for  each  section.  The  chUdren 
are  locked  up  at  night  in  separate  cells,  where  they  are  strictly 
watched  by  means  of  galleries  extending  all  along  them.  The 
number  of  these  cells  is  200  ;  there  arc  besides  other  unwhole- 
some one  seldom  used.  The  other  sections  have  dormitories 
of  various  sizes.  There  are  also  pistole  cells  here,  con- 
taining from  2  to  3  beds,  where  prisoners  able  to  pay  25 
or  32  sous  for  every  ten  days  may  enjoy  a  little  more 
comfort.  The  infirmary  of  the  prostitutes  contains  340 
beds,  distri  buted  into  17  wards.  The  prisoners  of  each 
section  pass  the  day  in  difierent  halls,  not  unlike  school- 
rooms. A  sister  of  St.  Joseph,  40  of  whom  attend  this 
prison,  presides  at  an  elevated  desk,  and  strict  silence  is  en* 

of  1789  gave  the  Abhaye  a  fearful  interest.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  prisons  entered  by  the  bands  of  assassins  in  September  ni2. 
A  mock  tribunal  here  sat  upon  each  victim,  whence  they  were 
dismisBed  to  the  hands  of  the  furious  mob  who  were  waiting  with- 
out, by  whom  they  were  all  unpityingly  massacred. 
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forced  during  the  hoars  of  laboir.  The  prisona^  remiFe 
one  quarter  of  their  earnings  ererj  d»y,  and  aiDother  cpfiirler 
when  they  leave  the  prison.  The  childrea  are  taught  to 
read  and  write ;  in  case  of  ill-behaviour,  they  are  punished  by 
being  excluded  from  the  class  for  a  short  period,  and  this 
punishment  is  found  extremely  effectual.  The  refectory  is  on 
the  ground-floor.  Here  the  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  the 
condemned  prisoners,  and  the  prostitutes  that  are  not  con- 
fined in  the  infirmary  take  their  me^s  at  different  hours. 
The  cantine,  furnishes  part  of  the  prison  revenue.  The 
diet  consists  of  half  a  litre  of  broth,  with  two-fifths  of  pulse 
or  vegetables ;  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  each  prisoner  has 
125^ammes  of  meat.  A  ehemin  de  ronde  surrounds  the 
building.  The  prison  has  its  own  bakehouse ;  the  loaves  wei^ 
700  grammes  each,  that  being  the  daily  ration.  The  chapd 
will  contain  9oo  persons.  The  number  of  prisoners  varies 
from  900  to  1, loo,  the  annual  movement  of  the  population 
is  about  10,000,  and  the  cost  70,000  fr.  (see  p,  193.)  This 
prison  is  also  to  be  pulled  down,  as  soon  as  the  Refomxatory 
now  building  at  Nanterre  is  ready  to  receive  the  inmates.  II 
will  contain  cells  for  1,500  prisoners  of  both  sexes. 

Di5pdT  DES  GoNDAMN^s,  or  Nouvcau  BicSiref  rue  de  la  Ro- 
quette. — This  prison  is  intended  as  a  temporary  place  of 
confinement,  rarely  exceeding  six  months,  for  criminals  con- 
demned to  hard  labour  or  transportation.  It  consists  of  a 
pile  of  buildings  surrounding  a  large  quadrangular  court  1 80  ft. 
by  150  ft.,  three  stories  high ;  the  lower  of  which  is  occupied 
by  WOTkshops,  &c.,  the  two  upper  by  the  prisoners'  cells. 
The  greater  part  of  the  western  side  is  allotted  to  the  lodgings 
of  the  director  and  other  officers,  the  general  linen  store^  &c. 
Here  too,  are  the  entrance,  the  porter's  lodge,  corps-de- 
garde,  5cc.  A  small  court,  added  to  the  eastern  side,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  commodious  chapel  and  an  infirmary  containii!^ 
30  beds.  A  court,  in  which  surveillants  and  sentinels  constantly 
keep  guard,  surrounds  the  whole ;  each  prisoner  has  a  separate 
cell,  in  which  he  is  locked  at  night;  and  there  are  cachots, 
or  dark  chambers,  for  refractory  prisoners,  as  well  as  three  con- 
demned ceUs  for  prisoners  under  sentence  of  death .  The  average 
number  of  prisoners  is  400.  Prisoners  condemned  for  crimes 
of  comparatively  minor  importance  may,  by  applying  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  obtain  permission  to  pass  the  tone  of 
their  sentence  in  this  ptison^  on  paying  $e  cen-  times  a-day, 
or  219*  francs  a-year,  to  Uie  State.  During  ttieir  stay 
in  tho  prison,  the  eonvicts  are  generatty  obli^  to  work 
ata  trade  (see  p.  Sir).  The  convicts  are  paid  by  the  piece; 
Gk)vernment  takes  one<liaeII  of   Oiesr   eamings  fnr   pwm 
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mpetaes ;  of  the  rest,  they  receive  one  half  every  Saturday, 
aad  the  remainder  on  their  disehaiige.  But  few  of  the  convicts 
here,  however,  can  he  set  to  the  trade  they  have  been  hrou^^t 
op  to ;  80  that  they  are  generally  obliged  to  learn  a  new 
one.  Nor  is  there  always  work  sufficient  for  all  the  inmates, 
so  that  there  are  often  upward  of  250  men  without 
work,  who  lounge  in  the  yard,  or  crowd  in  winter  to  tbd 
ckauffoir,  a  large  heated  room  on  the  ground-floor.  Every 
prisoner  who  has  employment  works  ten  hours  a-day,  but  is 
allowed  two  hours'  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  prison  diet 
consists  of  i%\h.  of  coarse  but  wholesome  bread  per  day  ;i 
hroth  soup  in  the  morning,  and  another  soup  of  some  kind  of 
pulse  for  dinner,  except  twice  a^week,  when  a  piece  of  boiled 
meat  is  given  instead.  The  provisions  are  brought  into  each 
ward,  and  each  man.  on  hearing  his  name  called,  steps 
forward  and  receives  his  share.  The  friends  of  the  pri- 
soners are  admitted  to  see  them  in  the  parloir  on  Sundays 
and  Thursdays  from  11  to  3  (see  p.  65).  The  prison  is 
guarded  by  soldiers,  and  18  keepers  or  wrveillanti  are  at* 
tached  to  it.    Its  annual  expenditure  is  3 5,0 00  fr. 

Maison  C£Ntbaled*£ducation  CoRRECTiONNELLE,  or  Prison 
des  Jewies  Detenus. — ^This  prison,  immediatelv  opposite  the 
last-named  one,  is  constructed  upon  the  cellular  principle, 
and  used  to  receive  such  male  offenders  under  the  age  of  1 6  as 
had  been  declared  by  the  tribunal  incapable  of  judgment. 

Connected  with  prisons  we  may  mention  the  : — 

SogiiSt^  de  Patronage  des  Jeuiies  LiB^Rts  de  la  Seine.-* 
This  excellent  institution,  founded  in  1833,  is  intended  for  the 
management  of  young  prisoners  while  in  confinement  at  the 
Maison  Centrale,  and  for  observing  their  conduct  after  the  expi- 
ration of  their  punishment.  £)ach  member  has  one  or  more  young 
prisoners  under  his  own  especial  ea:*e,  and  whose  patron  he  is. 
The  liberated  prisoner  is  bound  apprentice  to  a  trade,  and  the 
•soekty  assist  the  familly  in  maintaining  him  if  their  means  are 
insufficient.  Every  individual  costs  the  society  on  an  average 
SO  fr.  a  year.  The  most  gratifying  effects  have  already  resulted 
from  the  efforts  ol  this  society,  which  is  also  assisted  by  govern- 
ment* The  conduct  of  the  prisoners  is  greatly  improved,  and 
the  number  of  cases  of  recommittal  diminished  from  75  to  7 
per  cent.  The  government  allows  the  society  70  centimes  per 
day  for  eadi  prisoner  liberated  before  the  expiration  of  his  time, 
■but  only  during  the  remaining  period  of  his  sentence,  being 
the  same  allowance  as  that  given  to  a  colony  at  Mettray,  near 
Tours,  for  young  offenders  sent  thither  from  prison,  and 
employed  in  mecbanicai  and  agricultural  work.    An  annual 
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meetingfor  the  distribution  of  prizes  for  good  conduct,  &c. ,  { 
held  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  a  report  is  published  every  yeai 
The  secretary's  office  is  at  9,  rue  Mezieres.  | 

There  is  another  association,  caWed  Societede  Patronage  poi{ 
lesJeunes  Filles  UbirSes  et  dShissdes,  71,  Rue  de  Yaugirar^ 
The  City  pavs  40Q0  fr.  a-year  to  each  of  these  two  societies 
and  4,500  fr.  to  th«  colony  at  Mettray*  i 

LAWS  OF  FRANCE  AFFECTING 
BRITISH    AND    AMERICAN   RESIDENTS. 

Births. — ^The  French  law  requires  foreign  as  well  as  Preuej 
parents  to  declare  the  birth  of  a  child  within  twenty-four  tiour 
to  the  mayor  of  the  arrondissement,  in  writing,  which  declaratioi 
is  subsequently  verifled  at  the  parents*  house  by  the  medlei^ 
ofQcerofthe  mairie.  The  father,  or  in  his  absence  themidwifj 
or  medical  man  who  attended  the  birth  must  make  the  declara^ 
tion.  Two  witnesses,  men  or  women,  are  besides  necessary  to 
sign  the  register.  Parties  not  complying  with  these  regulalionj 
are  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  entry  in  the  register  1^ 
legal  evidence  in  England  of  the  birth.  A  ehild  born  in  Franee 
of  foreign  parents  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  a  French  man^ 
on  his  claiming  them  within  a  year  after  his  majority.  (4) 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  temporarily  resident  in  France 
may  register  the  births  of  their  children  at  the  United  States 
Consulate  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside.  The  certificate  of 
registry  must  set  forth  the  names  of  the  parents,  their   place 
of  residence,  and  the  name,  time,  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child^ 
and  must  be  signed  by  the  parents  and  the  attending  physician, 
and  attested  by  the  Consular  officer  under  his  ofQcial  seal. 
.  Marriages.— A  marriage  in  a  foreign  country  between  British 
subjects  is  valid  in  England,  as  a  general  rule,  when  the  parties 
have  married  in  the  form  established  in  the  country  in  which 
the  marriage  is  celebrated,  and  it  is  valid  by  the  laws  of  that 
country ;  or  when  it  has  been  solemnized  in  the  house  or  chapel 
of  the   British  ambassador  by  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  or,  lastly,  since  the  recent  statute  i3  and  13  Victoria, 
chap,  68,   when  the  marriage  has  been  celebrated  before  a 
British  Consul,  who  has  been  duly  authorized  for  that  purpose. 
To  marry  according  to  French  law,  publication  of  the  marriage 
is  twice  made  by  the  mayor  of  the  commune  of  each  of  the  parties^ 
with  an  interval  of  eight  days  between  each  publication.  A  civil 
ceremony  is  celebrated  by  the  mayor  of  the  commune  in  which 
one  of  the  parties  has  lived  for  six  months.    The  parties  must 
produce  the  certificates  of  their  birth  or  baptism,  or,  if  not  to  be 
had,  a  declaration  of  seven  persons  made  before  the  juge  de  paix 
of  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  party,  and  the  consent  of 
their  parents  properly  authenticated;  and,  if  they  are  dead, 
certificates  of  their  burial  and  the  consent  of  the  grandfather 

(I)  Births  and  deaths  are  also  registered  at  the  British  or  America  Can- 
«nlate.  when  requested,  on  payment  of  a  fee,  but  this  does  not  reDeve  tke 
partias  from  the  duty  of  resisterins  them  at  the  (rffice  of  the  mafMr. 
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»iicl  grandmother,  if  living.  When  the  man  is  upwards  of  3S, 
and  the  woman  upwards  of  21,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
parents  have  heen  applied  to  for  their  consent  in  the  manner 
required  by  the  French  law.— For  a  marriage  in  the  Ambas- 
odor's  house  or  chapel  no  notice  or  previous  residence  is 
necessary.  The  parties  intending  to  marry  at  the  Embassy  in 
tbia  city  are  required  to  make  oath  or  declaration  before  the 
consul  to  the  effect  that  they  are  Of  age,  or  that  the  pro- 
per consent  has  been  obtained,  and  that  there  is  no  lawful 
impediment  to  the  marriage.— To  marry  at  a  British  Consulate 
in  France  both  the  parties  must  have  dwelt  within  its  district  not 
less  than  one  calendar  month,  next  preceding  when  notice  is 
given  by  one  of  them  to  the  Consul  of  the  intended  marriage. 
A  copy  of  the  notice  is  suspended  at  the  Consulate.  The  Consul 
may  grant  a  license  for  a  marriage.  When  the  marriage  is  by 
lieense,  both  parties  have  to  make  oath  or  declare  that  there  is 
no  impediment  to  their  marriage,  that  both  have  had  for  one 
ealendar  month  previously  their  usual  places  of  abode  within 
the  district  of  the  Consul,  and  that  the  proper  consent  has  been 
obtained  in  case  of  either  of  them  being  a  minor.  AJter  7  days, 
a  license  being  obtained,  or  at  the  end  of  21  days  from  the 
notice  given,  the  marriage  may  be  solemnized,  in  presence  of 
the  Consul,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
to  any  other  religious  form,  or,  as  a  civil  ceremony,  and  by  the 
-Consul  himself,  as  the  parties  desire.  The  fees  are  :  for  entering 
and  suspending  notice,  los. ;  for  every  marriage  solemnized 
by  licence,  20s.;  without  licence,  10s.  For  the  attendance  of 
the  Consul  at  the  marriage  when  by  license  20s. 

Marriages  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  a  U.  S.  Consular 
officer  in  a  foreign  country,  between  persons  who  would  be 
authorised  to  marry  if  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  are 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  the  said  marriages  bad 
been  celebrated  in  the  United  States.  In  all  cases  of  marriage 
before  any  Consular  ofilcer,  the  latter  shall  give  each  of  the 
parties  a  certiilcate  of  sach  marriage,  and  shall  also  send  a 
duplicate  thereof  to  the  Department  of  State.  This  certificate 
must  be  under  the  orficial  sea],  and  must  give  the  names  of  the 
parties,  their  ages,  places  of  birth  and  residence,  the  date  and 
place  when  and  where  the  ceremony  was  performed,  and  that 
the  marriage  took  place  before  the  Consular  olUeer  giving  the 
certificate.  The  Consul^  however,  is  forbidden  to  perform  such 
ceremony  unless  within  the  precincts  of  a  Legation  of  the  United 
States,  or  unless  he  is  expressly  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  laws 
of  the  country  in  which  he  resides. 

Deaths. — In  case  of  death,  a  declaration  thereof  should  im- 
miidiately  be  made  at  the  mairie  by  the  relatives  or  friends  of 
the  deceased,  or  by  the  person  at  whose  house  the  death  took 
place.  The  body  is  then  visited  by  a  physician  appointed  by 
the  mayor  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  dissolution,  and  cannot  be 
tuterred  without  authorisation  from  him,  nor  until  24  hours 
after  decease,  except  in  cases  otherwise  provided  for  by  the 
•regulations  of  the  police.  Tlie  burial  usually  takes  place  two 
days  after  death.    If  all  or  any  of  the  heirs  or  residuary  lega* 
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tees  are  minors  or  absent,  the  juge  de  paix  can  place  his  seals 
on  the  papers  and  effects  of  the  deceased.  The  seals  may  also 
he  required  by  any  person  interested,  as  creditors  or  legatees. 
If  a  will  is  found  the  juge  de  paix  delivers  it  to  the  president  of 
the  tribunal,  by  whom  it  is  deposited  with  a  notary  public. 

Information  of  the  death  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
should  be  immediately  given  to  the  nearest  United  States  Con* 
sul,  who  will  proceed  to  the  residence  of  the  deceased  and  place 
his  effects  under  seal.  The  Consular  officer  will  collect  the  debts 
due  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased  in  the  Consular  district  where 
he  died,  and  with  the  amount  thus  collected  pay  the  debfs 
which  the  deceased  may  have  contracted  ;  but  he  is  to  pay  no 
claims  not  reduced  to  a  judgment  for  damages  on  account  of 
any  wrongful  act  alleged  to  have  been  done  by  the  deceased. 
The  Consular  ofAcer,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  acts  as  col-* 
lector  of  the  effects  within  the  Consulate,  not  beyond.  He  is 
further  directed  to  sell  by  auction  such  part  of  the  estate  as  shall 
be  of  a  perishable  nature  ;  all  such  sales  must  be  after  reason* 
able  public  notice.  On  the  arrival  of  an  administrator,  ov 
executor,  or  their  duly  authorized  agent,  the  Consul  will  account 
to  him  ;  and  at  the  same  time  report  his  proeeedings  to  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Treasury.  The  Consul  is  further 
bound  to  report  the  death  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  oe-* 
curring  within  his  Consulate  to  the  Department  of  State,  for 
publication  in  the  United  States. 

AViLLS.-* Wills  disposing  of  real  property  in  England  mast, 
whether  made  there  or  abroad,  be  in  the  English  form,  nantely, 
signed  by  tlie  testator,  or  by  another  person  in  his  presence  by 
his  direction,  and  attested  in  his  presence  by  two  witnesses. 
For  personal  property  in  England,  the  English  resident  abroad 
must  likewise  follow  the  English  form  unless  he  has  established 
his  domicile  or  permanent  abode  (as  distinguished  from  mere 
temporary  residence)  in  a  foreign  country,  and  then  to  be  valid 
in  the  English  courts  his  will  must  be  valid  by  the  law  of  the 
country  of  his  domicile.  By  a  recent  enactment,  however,  a 
British  subject,  whatever  his  domicile  may  be,  for  his  personal 
property  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  the  choice  of  making  his 
will  either  in  the  form  required  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  it  is  made,  or  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  was 
domiciled  when  the  same  was  made,  or  by  the  lew  theH 
in  force  in  that  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  where  he  bad 
his  original  domicile.  In  French  law  evei7  will  mads  ia 
France  in  the  French  form,  is  valid,  and  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  some,  the  French  form  is  necessary  to  the  validity  ia 
the  French  courts  of  every  will  made  in  France.  With  regard  io 
the  valid  disposal  of  property  by  will  and  to  the  devolution  of 
property  in  case  of  intestacy,  for  house  or  landed  property, 
the  French  law,  and  when  in  England,  the  English  law  is  ai* 
ways  followed.  For  personal  property  the  law  of  the  country 
in  which  the  deceased  had  his  domicile  is  followed.  It  appeiffs 
to  be  still  a  question  in  the  French  courts  whether  a  foreigner 
by  settling  permanently  in  FraneO;  places  his  personal  pro«- 
perty  under  the  French  law  in  these  rsspeeis,  wbea  he  fs 
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rieit^er  BStnntised  nor  authorized  by  tbe  goTerameiit  to  estab- 
KA  his  domieiie  in  France.    Tbe  French  law  restrains  the 
poweif  of  disposing  of  property  by  deed  or  will.  A  testator  having 
#ii«  legitimate  ebild  may  dispose  of  not  more  than  half  of  his  pro- 
perty ;  If  two  children,  a  third  part;  if  more  than  two  children,  a 
fonrilk  part  only  will  be  at  his  disposal.    Children  bom  ont  of 
wedlock  whose  parents  afterwards  marry  one  another  are 
legHimated,  and  placed   on  the  same  footing  as    legitimate 
ehildren  if  they  were  before  the  marriage  recognised  by  the 
hSGber  vtk  an  authentic  manner,  as  in  the  register  of  birth  or  by 
deelaration  before  a  notary,  or  eyen  in  the  marriage  act  itself. 
The  testator^s  power  of  disposing  of  his  property  is  also  restricted 
wh^i  he  leaves  relations  in  the  ascending  line,  neither  can  he 
give  to  a  natoral  child  more  than  the  law  allots  to  him  npon 
an  intestacy.    Natural  children^  when  the  issue  of  adultery  from 
the  father  or  mother  being  married  to  another  person,  or  of 
ineest,  are  incapable  ol  taking  under  a  will.  In  default  of  a  will, 
all  the  ehildren  inherU  alike,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age; 
the  natural  children  when  recognised  in  the  manner  required 
by  law,  also  inheriting,  but  only,  in  case  there  are  legitimate 
ehildren,  for  one-third  of  the  share  they  would  hare  taken  if  legi- 
tiBiate,  and  for  one-half  of  such  share  if  the  deceased  left  a  parent 
or  brothers,  or  sisters.   Representation  is  admitted  for  collaterals 
in  favour  of  the  issue  of  brothers  or  sisters  only.  Legitimate  heirs 
failing,  the  property  passes  entirely  to  the  recognised  natural 
children,  and  failing  snch,  to  the  surviving  husband  or  wife. 

There  is  no  oniversal  law  in  tiie  United  States  determining 
the  preparation  and  exeention  of  wills  in  foreign  countries.  The 
general  rale  is  that  a  will  to  be  valid  most  plainly  and  distinctly 
state  the  wishes  of  the  testator,  and  be  signed  and  executed  by 
tbe  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  subscribing  wit 
Besses.  The  law  of  New  York  requires  that  each  of  the  wit- 
nesses shall  write  his  place  of  residence  opposite  to  his  name, 
and  Imposes  a  fine  of  /^so  for  neglecting  to  do  so. 

SocCESSiON  OH  Legagt-doty. — ^This  doty  is  payable  to  the 
French  government  in  respect  of  all  property  left  in  France  by 
foreigners,  whether  they  were  residing  in  France  or  not  at  the 
tinio  of  their  decease,  and  though  the  same  property  may  be 
charged  with  a  similar  duty  in  the  country  to  which  he  belongs. 
Tb«dBty  is  as  follows  :-~For  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  de- 
ceased, 3  per  cent. ;  for  persons  in  the  ascending  or  descending 
line,  A  per  cent.  For  brothers  or  sisters,  uncles  or  aunts,  ne- 
phews and  nieces  «  1/2  per  cent.  For  grand-uncles,  grand-aunts, 
grand-nephews,  and  grand-nieces,  and  eousins-german,  7  per 
cent.  For  relations  beyond  the  4th  and  up  to  the  12th  degree, 
9  per  cent.,  and  for  strangers  in  blood,  9  per  cent.  In  case  of 
a  life  interest  the  life-tenant  pays  one-lialf  of  the  duty,  and  the 
reversioner  the  whole,  both  to  be  paid  at  once,  besides  one- 
tenth  and  half  a  tenth  of  the  said  duty,  which  is  taken  on  the 
•valae  of  the  property  on  the  day  of  the  death.  It  must  be  paid 
within  8  months  from  the  decease,  in  default  of  which,  a 
forther  sum  eqaal  to  one-half  of  the  duty  is  incurred. 
;    1tS9inutas,  i>o«ieii.i;,  Satuhausation.— Foreigners  residing !»» 
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France  are  bound  to  observe  the  laws ;  but  the  civil  courtsex- 
ereise  no  jurisdiction  over  matters  in  dispute  between  foreigners 
wlien  they  are  not  settled  in  France.  This  rule,  however,  is 
often  evaded  and  liable  to  many  exceptions.  It  is  departed  from 
in  favour  of  French  subjects,  who  can  cite  before  the  French 
courts  even  foreigners  not  living  in  France,  and  though  the 
cause  of  action  arose  in  another  country.  To  obtain  a  complete 
domicile  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  civil  or  non-political 
rights  of  a  Frenchman  the  foreigner  must  apply  to  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  Keeper  of  the  Sea],  through  the  medium  of  a  Befe- 
rendaire  au  Sceau,  after  a  declaration  in  the  presence  of  wit^ 
nesses  at  the  applicant's  Mairie.  The  dues  to  be  paid  amount 
in  this  case  to  i72  fr.  The  Government  decides  on  applications 
for  naturalization.  The  applicant  must  have  obtained  per- 
mission to  fix  his  domicile  in  France,  and  have  resided  three 
years  in  the  country  subsequently  to  this  permission.  But 
such  residence  for  one  year  will  be  sufllcient  for  foreigners  who 
have  rendered  the  country  great  service,  or  who  have  brought 
to  it  either  a  useful  discovery  or  distinguished  talents,  or  who 
have  opened  great  establishments  in  it.  The  amount  of  dues  in 
this  case  is  about  isofr.  exclusive  of  the  R^f^rendaire*s  fees. 
Until  naturalization,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  may  order  a 
foreigner  out  of  the  country,  without  assigning  any  reason. 

Arrest  for  Debt.— Abolished  since  July  23d,  1867. 

Bills  of  Exchange.— By  the  law  of  France  all  endorsements 
upon  bills  of  exchange,  &c.,  are  required  to  be  special.  Unless 
a  bill  of  exchange  is  payable  to  order  it  cannot  be  negotiated. 
The  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  protested  for  non-payment  may, 
upon  procuring  the  order  of  a  judge,  distrain  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  drawer,  the  acceptor,  and  the  indorsers ;  which, 
when  so  taken,  are  deposited  in  the  hands  of  justice  to  answer 
the  amount  of  the  debt.  Actions  upon  bills  of  exchange  are  li- 
mited to  5  years  from  the  date  of  the  protest,  or  from  the  last 
proceedings  upon  it:  but  the  interpretation  of  the  law  of  1S32 
and  of  certain  clauses  of  the  code  on  bills  of  exchange,  and 
questions  concerning  **  debt,"  is  still  unsettled. 

Ambassadors,  Consuls,  &c. — By  the  law  of  nations,  the  hotel 
of  an  ambassador  is  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  nation  which  he  represents.  This,  however,  does  not 
invalidate  the  right  of  a  child  of  a  foreigner,  born  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  hotel,  to  become  a  French  subject  on  its  coming 
of  age.  The  ambassador  is  privileged  from  all  civil  and  criminal 
proceedings,  and  so  are  his  servants,  secretaries,  &c. ;  but  the 
same  privilege  does  not  apply  to  a  consul. 

The  Consular  system  of  the  United  States  in  France  and  her 
Colonies  embrace's  the  Consulate-General  at  Paris  and  all  Con- 
sulates and  commercial  agencies  throughout  the  French  domi 
nions.  The  practical  working  of  this  extensive  system  is  directed 
by  the  Consulate-General  at  Paris,  which  is  the  Central  bureau 
to  which  all  communications  are  made,  and  from  which  all 
instructions  proceed,  and  it  is  directly  responsible  for  its 
actions  to  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington. 
1^,  Copyright.— By  the  French  law   the  authors  of  works  of 
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literature,  and  composers,  painters,  engravers,  &c.,  enjoy  the 
sele  property  and  disposal  of  their  works,  during  their  own  lives ; 
to  their  widows  for  life,  if  entitled  to  it  under  the  marriage-con- 
tract; to  the  children  of  the  author  for  So  years  from  his  decease, 
or  from  the- decease  of  the  survivor  of  him  and  his  widow,  if 
ttie  latter  takes  a  life-interest;  to  the  author's  other  heirs  or 
assignees  (if  he  leaves  no  children)  for  lo  years  from  his  decease. 
The  eopyright  is  possessed  by  dramatic  authors  during  life, 
and  by  their  families  or  heirs  for  5  years  after.  The  importation 
into  France  of  French  works  pirated  in  a  foreign  country  is  a 
misdemeanor.  English  authors  have  equal  rights  with  French, 
on  depositing  within  3  months  2  copies  of  their  works  at  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  registering  a  declaration. 

Patents. — To  take  out  a  patent  in  France  all  that  is  required 
Is  the  payment  in  advance  of  lOO  fr.  per  annum  during  the  term 
of  the  patent,  and  the  patentee  can  at  any  time  discontinue  the 
payment,  if  he  finds  his  patent  unproductive,  which  in  that  case 
becomes  public  property.  A  patentee  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
he  only,  can  take  out  a  patent  for  the  same  object  in  France. 
When  a  patent  for  the  same  invention  exists  in  a  foreign  country, 
it  will  be  good  in  France  no  longer  than  for  the  term  that 
remains  on  the  original.  A  patent  is  lost  if  not  worked  in 
France  within  two  years  from  its  date,  or  during  any  two  con- 
secutive yearit  within  the  term  granted,  unless  sufflcient  cause 
be  shown  to  justify  this  neglect. 

Tbade  Marks. — British  and  American  subjects  are  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  French  with  respect  to  redress  in 
France  for  the  usurpation  or  fraudulent  imitation  of  their  trade 
marks. 

Gahe. — ^Permission  to  carry  a  gun  (port  ffarmes)  may  be  ob- 
tained at  any  prefecture  ;  it  costs  28  fr.,  and  is  valid  for  only 
1  year.  The  sportsman  should  always  carry  it  about  him,  since 
any  authorised  guard  may  always  demand  to  see  it ;  and,  if  not 
produced,  a  summons  may  be  made,  which  will  be  attended 
with  expense.  Sporting  must  not  be  on  another's  property 
without  leave,  and  on  no  uninclosed  property  out  of  the  season, 
which  is  generally  from  ist  Sept.  to  ist  March.  The  number  of 
shooting  licenses  issued  last  year  was  4, too. 

Fishing. — Every  person  is  allowed  to  fish  with  the  line 
only,  the  spawning-season  excepted,  in  all  rivers,  canals,  and 
navigable  streams  belonging  to  government,  and  in  all  de- 
pendencies of  such  streams,  &c.,  where  a  fishing-boat  can 
pass.  Fishing  in  private  waters,  without  permission  is  punis'i  • 
able  by  a  fine  of  from  20  to  100  fr.,  besides  damages. 

Ihnkeepers  and  masters  of  hotels,  in  France,  are  responsibi  • 
for  the  property  brought  into  their  house  by  a  traveller,  and 
for  all  robberies  committed  by  servants  or  strangers,  except  in 
the  case  of  an  armed  or  superior  force,  or  where  the  property, 
being  of  a  very  considerable  value,  was  not  shown  to  them,  or 
the  existence  of  it  mentioned  when  the  traveller  came  to  the 
hotel,  especially  if  any  negligence  as  to  locking-up,  &c..  can 
be  shown  against  the  owner.  Their  responsibility  holds  good 
even  if  the  traveller  leaver  the  k^y  in  the  lock  of  his  ddor  during 
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the  Bigbt  $  but  not  so  if  he  leav«i  tho  key  ia  dttting  Um  dsy. 
Innkeepers  and  persons  letting  furnished  lodging^  may  detail 
fbe  property  of  a  lodger  in  case  of  non-payment  of  fafs  \A\V 
except  the  clothes  actually  in  use;  they  cannot  appropriate  th( 
effects  of  a  deceased  or  departed  guest,  but  must- obtain  tlui 
authority  of  the  Tribunal  de  Premiere  Instance  to  «ell  auffieienii 
to  satisfy  their  claim. 

ScRVAHTS,  if  hired  by  the  day,  are  paid  accordingly,  and  dls<{ 
missed  at  pleasure ;  those  hired  by  the  year  are  paid  by  the  ea^i 
lendar  month,  and  are  entitled  to  eight  days'  warning  or  wageti 
OB  being  dismissed,  but  must,  if  reonired,  serve  tbe  eight  days,, 
When  the  servant  gives  warning,  or  demands  to  be  dismissed, 
the  eight  days  are  not  payable  unless  the  master  requires  the 
service  of  the  party  during  that  period.  The  master  ia  in  all 
cases  believed  on  affirmation  (see  p.  12). 

Aparthests. — An  apartment  taken  furnished  at  no  much  per 
week  or  month  is  presumed  in  the  absence  of  writtes  proof  to  thej 
contrary,  to  be  taken  by  the  week  or  month,  and  notice  to  quit 
can  only  be  given  for  the  end  of  a  current  week  or  ntM>nth  and 
before  the  latter  half  of  it  begins,  failing  which  the  t^uiacy  con* 
iinues  to  the  end  of  the  following  week  or  month.    W^hen, 
however,  the  apartment  is  taken  for  a  specified  period,  and  there 
Is  written  proof  of  it,  no  notice  is  necessary.    If  the  tenant 
remains  and  is  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  beyond  the 
time,  the  tenancy  continues  at  the  same  rent.    The  rent  is  paid 
in  advance.    When  there  is  no  written  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary an  apartment  in  Paris  talten  nnfurnisbed  is  taken  by  the 
quarter  or  terme.    The  rent  is  paid  at  the  end  of  each  <[uartec 
Notice  to  quit  must  be  given  6  weeks  before  the  end  of  a  quar- 
ter for  a  rent  under  too  fr.  a  year,  and  when  above  that  sum  the 
notice  must  be  given  before  the  commencement  of  that  quarter. 
Strictly,  and  for  giving  notice,  the  quarter  begins  on  the  *st  of 
January,  of  April,  of  July,  and  of  October,  but  for  the  payment 
of  rent  and  for  coming  in  and  going  out,  and  when  tbe  rent 
is  above  4oe  fr.  it  begins  on  the  lAth  of  these  montbs.    During 
the  last  quarter  the  tenant  is  bound  to  show  the  apartment  at 
proper  hours  to  persons  applying  to  see  it.    The  notice  to  quit 
should  be  accepted  in  writing  by  the  landlord  or  given  throogb 
a  huisaier.    The  death  of  the  tenant  does  not  put  an  end  to 
the  tenancy.  In  the  absence  of  any  writing  and  until  possession 
has  been  taken,  the  party  denying  the  tenancy  is  believed  ^ 
his  oath.    For  the  amount  of  the  rent  and  its  payment  the  0^ 
dence  of  the  landlord  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  tenant,  hat 
the  latter  can  call  for  a  valuation.    The  tenant  is  bound  to  d^ 
liver  up  the  apartment  in  the  same  condition  in. which  tbe 
inventory  or  etat  des  lieux  described  it  to  be,  and  if  no  snch 
inventory  was  made  he  is  presumed  to  have  received  it  iii  ^ 
good  stMe  of  repair ;  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  effects  of 
Ume  or  for  any  other  damage  which  happened  from  causes 
beyond  his  control.    He  is  liable  for  damage  by  fire,  nnl^ 
he  can  prove  that  the  fire  broke  out  in  another  apartflsent,  or 
that  it  could  not  have  broken  out  in  his  own,  or  that  it  arose 
from  bad  construction  or  from  force  r/uijtwre. 
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yOUH  OF  A  LEASE, 

k  *-— .  propri^lre  {or)  piindpal  loeattire  d«  -—  nralMn,  la  lone  h  M. 
— ,  [or]  lone  A  BL  — ,  —  appartemeot,  an  ~  Atase,  *•«•  ladite  maltaa 

iaerihina  them  accurately]^  poar aan^es,  qui  comnienceroDt  *  conrir 

« - —  (/Ae  day)  ponr prix  (amounO  payable  ft  |  time  of  payment),  el  tool 

intes  lea  obligations  impos^es  anx  locatalres  et  r^gl^es  par  le  Code  cirtl. 

£t  moi  ( the  leeeee)  je  prends  la  pr^sente  loeation  comrae  et  alosi  qn^Ile  est 
Mtmag  stipule.  Fait  double  eotre  notn,  k  — ,  le  ^— ,  mil  hnit  cent 
"iMBte — .  {SignMmree.) 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

INSTITUT  DE  FRANCE.— After  the  faU  of  Robespierre,  the 
Convention,  by  a  decree  of  Oct.  26,  1795  (3  Brumaire,  an 
ni.),  established  the  Institut,  to  replace  the  academies  founded 
by  Richelieu  and  Colbert,  and  the  Directory  appointed  a 
number  of  members,  whom  they  authorised  to  elect  others. 
T^e  Institute  was  divided  into  three  classes.  Bonaparte,  who 
was  elected  a.  member  of  the  first  class  (physical  and  mathe- 
Bwtical  sciences,  Dec.  25lh,  1797),  having  become  Consul, 
divided  the  Institut  into  four  classes  (1803).  In  181 6, Louis 
XVIH.  changed  the  four  classes  into  four  academies,  viz.  1 .  the 
Acadhnie  Frangaise ;  2 .  the  Academie  Royale  des  Inscriptions 
^t  Belles-Lettres ;  3 .  the  Academie  Royale  des  Sciences ;  4 . 
ttie  Academie  Royale  des  Beaux- Arts  ;  and  in  1832  Louis 
Philippe  created  a  fifth,  the  AcaMmie  des  Sciences  Morales  et 
hlitiqites.  The  funds  common  to  all  the  academies  are  managed 
jy  a  committee  of  two  members  from  each,  under  the  presi- 
wnce  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Nominations  to 
vacant  places  are  balloted  for  in  each  academy,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Government.  Each  member  receives  a  salary  of 
l|500fr.;  non-attendance  during. the  year  exposes  to  a  fine, 
^  prolonged  unwarranted  absence,  to  expulsion.  Each 
academy  has  its  special  rules  and  funds.  The  library,  &c., 
Jfc  common  to  all.  Their  annual  meetings  are  announced  in 
j^%nant's  Messenger,  The  Institut  comprises  223  members, 
»t»im  7  secretaries,  35  free  academicians,  who  receive  no 
**^>  31  associates,  and  225  correspondents. 
^  ^e  Acad^ie  FranQaise  consists  of  40  members;  this  seo- 
"^  i»  specially  diarged  with  the  composition  of  the  Dictionary, 
^^e  extension  and  purification  of  the  language.  It  awards 
™® following  annual  prizes:  one  of  2000  fr.  for  poetry  or 
^oqoence,  two  founded  by  M.  de  Monlyon,  one  for  the  bes!; 
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moral  work,  and  another  for  some  act  of  virtue  perfonaed  h^ 
a  poor  native  of  France ;  one  given  by  M.  Gobert,  of  iO^OOOfr  J 
for  French  history,  an  annual  Leievain  prize  of  2,000  fr.  am 
a  gratuity  of  1,500  fr.  every  alternate  year,  the  gift  of  Coun 
MaiUedela  Tour  Landry,  to  some  indigent  young  man  of  Letters 
Its  meetings  (not  public)  are  held  on  Thuredays  at  3  p.m. 

The  Acadimie  des  Inscriptions  et  BelleS'Lettres,  composei 
of  40  members,  and  lo  free  academicians,  besides  foreign  as 
sociates  and  correspondents,  cultivates  the  learned  languages 
antiquities,  and  monuments.  (1)  This  academy  awards  ai 
annual  prize  of  2,000  fr.  for  the  most  learned  work  on  Frenc/ 
History,  and  another  for  numismatics,  founded  by  M.  d'Au' 
teroche.  It  further  awards  three  medals  of  500  k.  each  foi 
the  best  works  on  French  antiquities,  and  a  prize  founded  b> 
M.  Gobert.    Public  meetings  on  Fridays  at  3  p.m. 

The  Academie  des  Sciences  contains  68  members  (includins 
the  two  secretaries),  10  free  academicians,  and  8  foreign  asso- 
ciates, besides  correspondents.  It  is  divided  into  1 1  sections, 
as  follows : — geometry,  6  members;  mechanics,  6 ;  astronomy, 
6 ;  geography  and  navigation,  6 ;  general  natural  philosophy, 
6 ;  chemistry,  6 ;  mineralogy,  6 ;  botany,  6 ;  rural  economy 
and  the  veterinary  art,  6  ;  anatomy  and  zoology,  6 ;  mediciiitf 
and  surgery,  6.  This  academy  awards  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  prizes,  of  from  500  fr.  to  3,000  fr.,  for  essays  on  givea 
subjects;  likewise  a  sum  of  100,000 fr.,  left  by  the  late  M. 
Breant,  for  the  discovery  of  a  specific  lor  Asiatic  cholera. 
Meanwhile  the  interest  of  the  capital  may  be  awarded 
annually  to  those  who  have  approached  nearest  to  the  solu 
tion  (2).    Public  meetings  every  Monday,  at  3  p.m. 

The  Acadimie  des  Beauoc-Arts  is  composed  of  4 1  members, 
including  the  perpetual  secretary,  and  10  free  academicians, 
besides  associates.  The  Gomtesse  de  Gaen  last  year  bequeathed 
nearly  the  whole  of  her  property  to  this  Academy.  It  is 
divided  into  five  sections,  viz.  painting,  14  memliers  ;  sculp- 
ture, 8 ;  architecture,  8 ;  engfaving,  4 ;  musical  composition,  C. 
Meetings  every  Saturday  at  3  p.m. 

(1)  This  Academy  publishes— i.  Sea  M^moires,  4lo ;  2.  LesMc- 
tnoires  qui  lui  sent  pr^sent^s  par  divers  savants,  4to;  3.  L^^ 
Notices  des  Manuscrits,  4to;4.  Les  M^moires  sur  leg  Antiquit^s 
de  U  France,  4to;  5.  L'histolre  litt^raire  de  la  France,  4to; 
6.  Collection  des  Hisioires  de  France,  folio ;  7.  Les  Chartes  et  Do- 
cuments relatifs  h  rHistoire  de  France,  et  les  Lettres  des  rois  de 
France,  folio  ;  s.  Le  Catalogue  des  Chartes,  folio. 

(3)ThisAcademypublishes— i.Comptes-ftendusdese&S^Ancesi 
2.  Recueil  de  ses  M^moires }  3.  Hecueil  de  H^moires  des  savanU 
Strangers  h  TAcad^mie. 
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Th«  Acadimie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  PoUtiquss  u  com* 
pesed  of  40  members,  divided  into  5  sections :  moral  philo- 
sophy; l^slation,  public  law  and  jurispmdence;  political 
eoonmny  and  statistics ;  Political  Administration  and  Finance. 
At  least  one  annual  priie  is  given.  This  academy  has  5  free 
academicians  and  also  5  foreign  associates.  It  meets  on 
Sxtordays,  at  i  p.m.  (1). 

A  secretary  is  attached  to  each  academy :  the  Academy  of 
Sdences  has  two. 

BUREAU  DES  LONGITUDES.— This  body,  formed  in 
1795,  for  the  discovery  of  methods  for  the  more  accurate  de- 
termination of  longitudes  at  sea,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
navigation  by  means  of  astronomical  observations,  holds  its 
meetmgs  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Institut.  It  is  composed 
of  9  members,  viz.  *.  2  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
3  astronomers,  2  members  of  the  Navy,  t  belonging  to  the 
War  department,  1  geographer,  and  4  assistant-members.  To 
these  are  added  3  artists.  The  Bureau  has  an  Observatory 
at  Montsouris  (see  p.  333);  it  compiles  the  Annuairedes 
Longitudes  and  the  yearly  astronomical  tables,  called  Connais- 
sance  des  Temps  ;  the  latter,  being  published  at  least  three  years 
beforehand.     It  registers  tides,  magnetic  variations,  8cc.    The 

OBSERVATORY  is  a  distinct  establishment,  under  the 
management  of  a  director,  4  astronomers,  a  professor  of  na, 
tural  philosophy,  and  several  assistant-astronomers  and  pupils- 
The  director  publishes  the  observations  made  during  the  year, 
and  corresponds  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
with  foreign  observatories.  The  observations  of  chronometers, 
&c.,  are  communicated  to  the  mercantile  navy  (2). 

CONSEIL  SUPfiRIEUR  DE  L'lNSTRUCTION  PUBLIQUE.— 
This  Council,  instituted  by  Napoleon  I.  on  his  establishing 
one  University  for  all  France,  now  consists  of :  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  president ;  two  vice-presidents ;  four 
bishops  or  archbishops,  three  Councillors  of  State,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  three  ministers  belonging  to 
the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  Jewish  creeds,  four  members  of 
the  Institute,  four  inspectors-general,  six  deans  or  members  of 
the  Faculties  of  Paris,  Caen,  and  MontpeUier,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  College  de  France,  two  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Manufactures,  the 
Director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  one  general,  one 

ft)  This  Academy  publishes  its  Seances  et  Travaux  monthly. 

(S)  This  estahlishment  now  publishes  the  Bulletin  de  I'Observa- 
fotre,  containing  the  daily  barometrifal  readings  telegraphed 
firom  the  coasts  of  France^  with  remarks  relating  to  the  fore-cast 
of  storms  at  sea.    See  also  Montsouris,  p.  3)3. 
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atokal,  aad  loiur  heads  of  ^vrivate  establisliBieate  i»f  instrac* 
tiooL  All  ike  mefabero  are  DomiBdled  by  G^venuiieiit  Car  ene 
year.  Xhe SupreBie CounGilassembles  twice .^-year*  It  gives 
its  ^pioion  iio  bills  co&ceriiing  poblic  instruction,  eKawuBft- 
tioiis,  &c.,  and  has  the  coafcroi  over  all  the  Counoils  of 
Academies  iii  France,  which  are  now  seventeen^ 

Public  InstructioQ  in  France  is  distinguished  into  InstruG- 
tion  SupMewre,  ooni^prising  the  faculties ;  InstruGtion  Secon- 
daire,  comprisiog  lyceums  and  communal  colleges;  and  /n- 
sUruction  Primaire,  comprising  elementary  schools.  There 
are  eight  inspectors-general  for  the  faculties,  eight  forsecondary , 
and  four  for  primary  instruction. 

INSTRUGTION  SUPfiRIEURE.— By  a  law  of  the  12lh  of 
July,  1875,  Superior  Instmction  is  thrown  open  like  the 
secondary.  Any  Frenchman  aged  2*5,  or  any  association  of 
Frenchmen  may  open  schools  of  letters,  Law,  Medicine, 
pharmacy  or  theology  under  certain  conditions  of  morality 
and  capacity.  Courees  followed  by  uninscribed  hearers  are 
subject  to  the  laws  regulating  public  meetings.  In  order  te 
open  a  course  of  lectures  a  declaration  must  be  made  to  that 
effect  to  the  Rector  of  tiie  Academy  ;within  whose  jurisdiction 
the  lectures  are  to  be  delivered.  They  cannot  be  opened 
until  after  a  delay  of  ten  days.  Free  universities  must  be 
administered  by  three  persons  at  least;  their  professors 
having  the  title  of  doctor  must  be  at  least  equal  in  number 
to  those  having  the  same  title  in  the  State-faculties  provided 
with  fewest  ehairs ;  they  may  assume  the  denomination  of 
''  free  faculty'*  of  letters,  law,  &c.  For  sciences  and  medi- 
cine, the  free  faculty  must  engage  to  maintain  a  full  comple- 
ment of  museums,  laboratories,  dissection-rooms,  &c.  The 
bachelor's  degree  is  exclusively  conferred  by  the  Stato-. 
faculties ;  as  for  the  higher  degrees,  candidates  having  fol- 
lowed the  courses  of  a  free  faculty  may  claim  to  be  examined 
by  a  mixed  jury  composed  of  State  and  free  professors.  The 
Catholic  University  of  Paris  was  inaugurated  on  the  1 0th  of 
January,  1876,  in  the  Carmelite  Church  of  the  Hue  de 
Vaugirard,  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  l,231,20orr. 
have  been  received  for  its  support.  The  Stale-faculties  of 
Paris  are  organized   as  follows  : — 

The  Academy  of  Paris  consists  of  5  faculties — Letters, 
Sciences,  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine.  The  first  three  are 
established  at  the  Sorbonne,  where  the  annual  programmes 
of  the  lectures  may  be  obtained. 

Letters, — By  a  decree  of  1875,  the  Baccalauriat-es-Lettres 
is  bdived  into  two  series  of  examinations,  a  year  apart  from 
each  other. — 1st  series^  a  written  translation  from  the  Latin, 
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dud  a  Latin  dissotatioii ;  oral  examhiatioiis  on  Latin  tnd; 
GMek  tested  geography^  and  classical  literature.— 2d  series  3 
a-Freoeh  dissertation  on  philosophy^  and  a  written  transia* 
tioa  of  a  text  in  a  foreign  language  into  French  ;  oral 
eiamiaations  on  the  higher  branches  of  history  and  geo* 
graphy ;  On  the  sciences,  so  far  as  they  are  tanght  in  the 
classes  of  letters  in  the  lyceums ;  and  on  a  modem  language.(l) 
UeencU  es  kttres :  the  candidate  must  be  a  bachelor  of  one 
year's  st^iding^  and  have  taken  four  ingeriptiom.  The 
examinations  consist  of  compositions  in  French,  I^tin,  and 
Greek,  and  in  literary,  philoso[^ieaI,  and  historical  questions. 
A  licontiate  becomes  Docteur  es  lettres  by  sustaining  two 
theses ;  one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  French,  on  two  distinct 
subjects  at  his  choice,  on  matters  taught  by  the  faculty. 

Sciences. — Bachdier  is  Sciences :  written  compositions 
on  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  ;  a  written  transla- 
tion- from  I^tin  into  French,  if  the  candidate  be  not  a 
Bachelier  es-lettres ;  oral  examinations  on  mathematics,  natu- 
ral philosophy  and  chemistry,  philosophy,  history  and  geo- 
graphy, and  a  living  language — all  within  the  limits  of 
the  programmes  of  the  lyceums.  An  easier  degree  n  allowed 
for  candidates  who  are  medical  students. — JJcencAi  es 
sciences  mathematiques :  differential  and  integral  csdeulns, 
mechaiiics,and  physical  astronomy.  LieencU  is  sciences  phy" 
siques:  chemistry,  physics,  and  mineralogy  *  Licencii  is 
sciences  fiaturelles :  botany,  geology,  zoology,  and  anatomy. 
To  become  a  licentiate  in  any  of  tiiese  branches,  the  degree 
of  bachelier  is  Sciences  must  have  beeh  taken,  as  well  as 
four  inscriptions  at  the  faculty.  Docteur  is  sciences :  can- 
didates are  required  to  sustain  two  theses  on  the  Stibjecfs  of 
one  of  the  3  licentiates'  examinations. 

Theology  : — Dogmatic  theology,  moral  theology,  sacred 
scriptures,  ecclesiastical  law,  sacred  eloquence,  and  Hebrew. 
Oegrees:  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor. 

The  Faculty  of  Law  is  established  at  the  ficole  de  Droit, 
rTace  *du  Pantheon,  there  are  19  professors  who  lecture  on 
the  civil  code,  civil  practice,  criminal  practice  and  legislation, 
the  commercial  code,  administrative  law,  the  code  Napoleon, 
comparative  criminal  and  penal  legislation  ;  law  of  nations, 
Roman  law,  Pandects,  political  economy,  and  the  history  of 
Roman  and  French  law.  To  be  admitted  to  follow  these 
cotfrses,  in  order  to  become  an  avoui,  or  solicitor,  he 
most  inscribe  his  name  as  a  student  (2) ;  but  to  gfaduate 

.(1)  See  *'  Annuaire  de  VUniversrt^*" 
(3)  The  muibor  «f  ktw-student?  ift  l»i^e>  was  ty9H. 
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in  this  faculty  he  must  besides  be  backelier  es  lettres^-^ 
Bachelier  en  droit :  two  examinations  are  necessary  fo : 
this  df^ree,  which  is  taken  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  ; 
the  first  in  the  civil  code  and  the  institutes  of  Justinian  ;  Ih 
second  in  the  civil  code,  and  the  codes  of  procedure,  pena 
laws,  and  criminal  process.  Ucencid  en  droit :  a  third  year* 
study  is  requisite  for  this  d^ree,  and  two  examinations,  oni 
in  Roman  law,  the  other  in  civil  and  commercial  codes 
and  in  administrative  law,  besides  a  thesis.  Docteur  er 
droit :  a  fourth  year  is  necessary ;  two  examinations  and 
a  thesis  comprising  two  dissertations — one  of  which  on 
Roman  law. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  everything  relating  to  thai 
science  and  to  hospitals,  is  specially  treated  of  in  Ghaptei 
Vir.  (seep.  112). 

The  title  of  agrSge  is  obtained  after  a  most  difficult  examina- 
tion by  cx>mpetition,  by  such  as  aspire  to  a  chair  in  the 
University. 

The  salaries  of  the  professors  vary  from  2,000 fr.  to 
8,000  fir.    All  their  lectures  are  public  and  gratuitous. 

The  number  of  students  attending  the  faculties  of  the  Viu" 
versity  of  Paris  amounts  to  about  ?,500  for  law,  3,000  for 
medicine,  and  1,500  for  the  sciences. 

Foreigners  are  admitted  to  matriculate  in  law,  letters, 
medicine,  or  the  sciences,  on  producing  certificates  from  their 
own  countries  of  having  been  admitted  into  faculties  of  the 
same  order,  if  those  be  equivalent  to  the  French  diploma  of 
hachelier  is  lettres, 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS.— COLLEGE  de  France,  1,  Pl^ 
Gambray,  instituted  in  1530  by  Francois  I. — At  this  college 
36  professors  give  public  and  gratuitous  lectures  on  science, 
archaeology,  ancient,  modern,  and  Oriental  languages,  litera- 
ture, and  many  other  matters  connected  with  these  subjects. 
The  programme  is  to  be  had  at  the  establishment. 

Mus^E  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  Jardin  des  Plantes.  —^ 
college  or  body  of  18  professors  gives  lectures  on  natural 
history,  palaeontology,  physiology,  comparative  anatomff 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  cultivation  oi 
plants,  physics  applied  to  natural  history,  &c.  There  are 
nineteen  assistants,  one  librarian,  and  other  officers,  hesid^  \ 
two  masters  for  instruction  in  drawing  and  painting  flowers, 
and  an  establishment  of  painters  of  subjects  of  nalum 
history  (see  p.  321). 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  2  9  2,  rue  St.  Marlin.- 
Tbis  establishment,  especially  intended  for  the  technical  educa- 
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tfon  of  mannfactarers  and  mechanics^  contains  14  professorships 
of  geometry;  natural  philosophy;  agriculture;  mechanics, 
economy,  and  legislation  relating  to  manufactures;  statistics, 
civil  architecture,  drawing;  chemistry,  the  ceramic  arts, 
agriculture,  spinning  and  weaving,  dying  and  printing 
textile  fabrics.  There  are  also  Sunday  lectures  on  various 
subjects  (see  p.  206).  All  are  gratuitous,  and  the  expense 
8UOT>orted  by  the  State. 

EcoLE  NoRMALE,  45,  ruc  d'Ulm. —  This  institution,  esta- 
blished in  1808,  is  intended  for  the  education  of  young  men 
who  wish  to  become  candidates  for  professorships.  To  be  ad- 
mitted, they  must  be  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23,  must 
have  taken  the  degrees  of  bachelier  is  lettrcs  and  bachelier  es 
sciences,  and  must  have  terminated  their  studies,  philosophy 
included,  in  a  lyceum  or  in  a  colldge  communal  de  plein 
exercice.  The  course  of  education  in  this  school  lasts  three 
years  ;  but  two  additional  years  must  be  passed  in  a  superior 
division  of  the  school  to  obtain  the  doctor's  degree,  or  be- 
come an  agregS  in  a  faculty.  The  establishment  is  admi- 
nistered by  a  director,  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.    There  are  27  professors  and  80  pupils. 

£coLE  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes. — Founded  in  1 868 
for  young  men  possessed  of  a  decided  talent  for  scientific 
researches.  It  is  divided  into  five  sections,  as  follows  : — 1 . 
Mathematics;  2.  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chymistry;  3^ 
Natural  History  and  Physiology  ;  4.  History  and  Philology  ; 
5.  Economic  Sciences.  Its  pupils  are  disseminated  among  the 
courses  of  the  College  de  France,  the  Sorbonne,  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  the  Observatory.  Their  course  of  study 
cannot  exceed  three  years ;  they  may  receive  an  annual 
pecuniary  indemnity,  be  sent  on  scientific  missions,  and  obtain 
a  Doctor's  degree  without  being  licentiates. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS.—There  are  various  special  schools 
founded  in  Paris,  mostly  by  Government,  and  therefore  called 
Ecoles  du  Gouvernement ;  of  these  we  subjoin  a  list. 

EcoLE  Polytechnique,  rue  Descartes,  Montagne  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve.— A  decree  of  the  National  Convention,  dated  March  1 1 , 

1794,  created  an  Ecole  Centrale,  which,  by  a  decree  of  Sept.  1, 

1795,  took  the  name  of  Ecole  Polytechnique.  It  was  com- 
pletely re-organised  in  1873.  The  object  of  this  justly-cele- 
brated institution  is  to  form  pupils  for  the  artillery,  the  staff, 
engineering,  the  marine  service,  bridges  and  highways,  min- 
ing, telegraphs,  and  other  departments.  Pupils  are  admitted 
from  the  age  of  16  to  20.  Soldiers  having  served  two  years 
are  admitted  until  the  age  of  25.  They  must  be  French  by 
birth,  or  naturalized,  and  free  from  physical  defects.    Every 
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y^ear  candidates  for  admission  undergo  a  strict  exnninaiion 
in  Paris  and  the  departments.  The  terms  are  l,0OO  fr.  a^year, 
exclusive  of  books  and  equipments.  The  affairs  of  the  school 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  a  council  and  an  adHunis- 
trator.  The  period  allowed  for  study  is  two  years.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  260,  with  20  professors.  Strangers  arc 
not  admitted  without- permission  from  the  Minister  of  War  (1). 
It  possesses  a  library  of  26,000  volumes  (see  p.  309). 

EcoLE  DES  PoNTS  ET  Chaussees,  28,  rue  des  Saints 
Peres. — This  school,  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  consists  of  about  100  pupils,  taken 
from  the  ficole  Polytechnique,  who  receive  instruction  in  what- 
ever concerns  the  different  branches  of  civil  engineering.  Fo- 
reigners are  allowed  to  follow  the  lectures,  on  receiving  an  author- 
isation from  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  which  must  be  ap- 
plied for  by  their  respective  ambassadors.  It  has  15  professors. 

ficOLP  d'Etat-Major,  138,  rue  de  Grenelle. — ^Pupils  for  the 
staff  service  are  received  here,  selected  by  competition  from 
among  the  sub-lieutenants  of  the  army  and  the  pupils  of  tlie 
Polytechnic  School,  and  the  Military  School  of  St.  Cyr. 
After  2  years'  study  they  may  be  appointed  to  lieutenancies 
of  the  staff,  after  which  they  are  drafted  inio  the  regi- 
ments of  the  line.    There  are  75  pupils  and  15  professors. 

EcoLE  DEsMir<ES,  62,  Boulevard  St.  Michel. — This  establish- 
ment, erected  in  1783,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  and  intended  for  the  study  of  mineralogy, 
geology ,  mining,  &c.,  for  which  purpose  it  possesses  a  consider- 
able collection  of  minerals,  and  a  scientific  library.  At  its 
head  is  a  Conseil  des  Mines,  composed  of  8  inspectors, 
which  directs  all  affairs  relating  to  mining  operations.  Gra- 
tuitous lectures  are  given  in  geology  and  mineralogy  during 
six  months,  commencing  Nov.  15.  There  are:  iAheeleces 
ingeiiieurs,  taken  from  the  Polytechnic  School;  2.  foreign 
pupils,  admitted  by  competition  as  day-scholars.  The  librai'y 
is  public  from,  U  to  3,  holidays  excepted. 

CCOLE  GeNTRALE  DES  ArTS  £T  MANUFACTURES,  1,  rue  dcS 

Coutures  St.  Gervais,  founded  in  1829,  and  established  on  the 
plan  of  the  old  Ecole  Polytechnique,  for  young  men  intending 
to  become  civil  engineers,  directqi*s  of  manufactories,  builders, 
&c.  It  does  not  admit  pupils  under  17  ;  candidates  must  pass 
an  examination  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  malhe* 
matical  drawing. 

(1)  The  fullest  information  on  thU  remarkable  Institution  trill 
be  found  In  the  oftlcial  publieation  calUd  ''Programnra  def 
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iTcoftB  BBS  Chartes,  a*  the  M»8  des  Arohires,  me  du 
Chaome. — ^Founded  by  Lems  XYIll.,  for  the  study  of  aa- 
mnt  maDoscripts  in  the  arctetes  of  the  kifigdom.  Three 
|»t>fes6ors  and  four  assistant-professors  give  lectures  dt^ 
on  palaeography,  poMtical  institntions  and  diploniacy.  The 
number  et  pupils  is  unlimited;  to  be  admitted  the  cmdi- 
date  musi  Ita^e  the  degree  of  bachelor,  and  undergo  an  ex- 
amination; his  age  HBist  not  be  under  18,  nor  exceed  35. 
The  establishmenl  is  open  daily  fin>m  10  to  4 ;  it  possesses  an 
elegant  leetttfeHK>om  for  loo  pupite,  ami  a  small  library  with 
desks,  where  students  are  at  Kberty  to  stody  between  kictures. 
The  students  who  distinguish  themselves  receive  600  francs 
aanuaUy,  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  un4il  they 
obtain  places  as  professors  of  the  school,  assistants  ol  the 
Acadenaie  des   Inscriptions,  op  librarians. 

£cOLE  PES  Langues  ORiENTAiES  YivAKTES,  now  provi- 
sionally transferred  to  No.  2,  rue  de  Lille. — Here  10  pro- 
fessors lecture  publicly  and  gratuitously  on  the  following  laii- 
guages: — ^Vulgar  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Armenian,  Modern 
Greek,  Hindoostanee,  Vulgar  Chinese,  Tamool,  Annamite, 
Ja^ianese,  Malay,  Javanese  and  Russian. 

EcoLE  DES  Beaux  Arts,  14,  rue  Bonaparte. — This  school, 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts^  is 
divided  into  3  sections,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
Lectures  are  given  gratuitously  by  9  professors.  Annual  prizes 
are  distributed ;  the  first  prizes  entitle  the  successful  candidate 
to  study  at  Rome  at  the  expense  of  the  State  (see  p.  277). 

INSTRUCTION  SECONDAIRE.— This  division  of  public 
instruction  comprises  two  kinds  of  lyceums  and  colleges: 
those  for  classical  and  scientiGc,  and  those  for  industrial  edu- 
cation {Enseignement  Classique,  Enseignement  Specia/). 

Lyceums. —In  Paris  the  Lyceums  are  exclusively  elassicad 
and  scientific.  They  comprise  three  divisions ;  viz.  an  elemen- 
tary one,  l^en  one  of  grammar,  for  all  pupils  under  the  age  of 
15 ;  and  the  superior  division,  where  sciences  and  literature 
are  taught.  The  lowest  compi-ehends  the  9th,  8th,  and  7th 
classes  ;  that  of  grammar,  the  6th,  5th,  and  4th ;  the  superior 
one  the  3d,  2d,  and  those  ofrhetoric  and  philosophy.  Theliterary 
section  of  the  upper  division  prepares  pupils  for  the  faculties 
of  letters  and  jurisprudence  ;  the  scientific  one  for  sciences  and 
medicine,  the  Polytechnic  and  other  special  schools.  Pupils 
must  pass  three  years  in  the  division  of  grammar,  and  three 
in  the  uppjer  one.  The  lyceums  are  visited  once  a  year,  at 
least,  by  mspectors.  Each  lyceum  has  a  proviseur,  or  heae 
of  the  ei tabUshment,  a  cen$eur  din  4tud€s,  who  has  tbe  dii' 
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cipline,  a  treasurer,  and  a  chaplain .  ( l )  In  Paris,  the  terms  for 
boarders  are:  Ist  division,  950  fr. ;  2d,  losofr.;  3d,  lisofr.; 
for  outdoor  pupils,  120  fr.,  150  fr.,  and  200  fr.  respeGtively, 
and  60fr . ,  7  5fr .,  and  1 00  fr .  for  extraordinary  classes.  For  the 
higher  mathematics  the  charges  are :  boarders,  1500fr.;  out- 
door pupils,  2 50fr., extraordinary  classes,  120fr.  Music,  danc- 
ing, &c.,  are  extra  charges.  The  course  comprises  Greek, 
Latin,  English,  German,  philosophy,  physics,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  history  and  geography,  gymnastics  and  drill. 

There  are  now  in  Paris  six  lyceums,  between  the  pupils  of 
which,  and  the  lyceum  of  Versailles,  there  is  a  competition 
(Grand  Concours)  for  prizes  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Each 
lyceum  sends  ten  of  the  best  pupils  of  every  class  from  th- 
fourth  upwards,  to  the  Sorbonne,  where  the  competition  takes 
place.  Similar  concours  are  organised  in  each  of  the  1 5  Aca- 
demies, and  ultimately  the  victors  throughout  all  France  come 
pete  together  for  the  Prix  du  Ministre.  The  proclamation  of 
the  prizes  takes  place  with  great  pomp  at  the  Sorbonne,  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  corps  universitaire, — ^For  a  list  of 
Lyceums,  see  the  Annuaire  de  VUmversiU{^). 

The  ColUge  Rollin,  Avenue  Trudaine,  belongs  to  the  City  ; 
it  has  40  professors  and  300  boarders. 

Of  the  private  estd)lishments  of  a  similar  nature,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  considerable  :  ColUge  Stanislas,  2:2,  rue 
Notre  Dame  des  Champs;  30  professors,  and  200  boarders. 
CoUige  Ste.  Barbe,  place  du  Pantheon,  which,  including  an 
establishment  connected  with  it  at  Fontenay  aux  Boses^  has 
100  professors  and  1,000  boarders  and  day-scholars. 

Enseignement  Special.— This  Special  Instruction  com- 
prises French,  foreign  living  languages,  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  chjrmistry,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history, 
geology,  botany,  mechanics,  book-keeping,  commercial  law, 
and  agriculture.  In  Paris  this  instruction  is  chiefly  given 
•by  the  following  establishments: — 

College  Municipal  Chaptal,  47,  Boulevard  des  Balignolles. 

(i)  There  formerly  was  a  fixed  salary,  and  an  eventuel,  or 
division  of  clear  profits  for  the  functionaries  and  professors  of 
the  Lyceums ;  but  this  has  now  been  converted  into  a  fixed 
sum  and  added  to  the  former.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  salaries  are  now  as  follows  :  Proviseurs,  io,ooofl:.^ 
besides  firing  and  lodging ;  Censeurs,  9,ooofr.,  besides  firing 
and  lodging;  Professors,  jst  class,  7,5oofr. ;  2d  do.,  7,ooo  ; 
3d  do.,  6,50ofr.  ;  Assistant-Professors,  ist  class,  4,soofr.  ; 
2d  ditto,  4,000fr. 

(2)  Besides  the  324  Government  lyceums  and  colleges,  there 
are  also  657  private  colleges,  chiefly  conducted  by  Jesuits, 
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>— This  college  admits  boarders  at  1,000  fr.  a  year.  Out- 
door pupils  pay  200  fr.  Latin  is  also  taught  here  optionally. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  about  1,000. 

College  Municipal  Turgot,  3,  Rue  du  Vertbois. — ^This 
affords  a  somewhat  inferior  instruction.  It  has  no  boarders, 
but  about  600  day-scholars.    The 

'Ecole  Colbert,  27,  Rue  de  Chateau  Landon,  is  a  school  of 
the  same  description,  opened  by  the  City  in  November,  1868. 

The  following  are  solely  devoted  to  certain  branches  :•— 

£coLE  Sup^RiEURE  ou  COMMERCE,  102  Rue  AmeTot. — 
Founded  in  1820  by  the  late  Casimir  Purler,  and  by 
Messrs.  Chaptal,  Ternaux,  and  LafAtte.  The  pupils  here  re- 
ceive a  practical  commercial  education,  at  an  expense  for  board 
and  tuition  varying  between  1,000  and  2,000  fr.  a-year. 

£coLE  DE  LA  Chaubre  DU  COMMERCE. — A  somewhat  si- 
milar establishment  to  the  preceding  one,  opened  in  1863 
in  the  Avenue  Trudaine  under  the  superiotendence  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.     The  number  of  pupils  is  400. 

IEgole  Gratuite  de  Dessin,  de  Math]£matique,  et  de 
Sculpture  d'Ornement,  5,  rue  de  r£cole  de  Medecine.  For 
the  instruction  of  artisans  in  drawing  and  architecture, 
geometry,  arithmetic,  mensuration,  timber-cutting,  dec. 

£coLE  Spi^ciale  et  Gratuite  be  Dessin,  io,  rue  de 
Seine. — ^Young  wonaen  here  learn  figure,  landscape,  and 
flower  drawing,  designing,  dcc.>  for  manual  professions. 

GONSERVATOroEDE  MUSIQUB  ET  DE   DigCLAMATIOM  LtRIQUE, 

15,  faubourg  Poissonniere.  —  Founded  for  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  in  singing,  music, 
and  declam&tion.  There  are  10  bourses  of  l,ooo  fr.  founded 
by  the  City  and  the  Government  for  as  many  boarders.  Out- 
door pupils  are  admitted  after  passing  an  examination,  and 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  10  for  the  piano  or  other  in- 
struments, of  15  for  declamation,  and  of  16  for  singing. 
Theimumberis  600 ;  amusical  library,  of  8,000  volumes,  public 
from  10  to  3,  is  attached  to  this  establishment.  There  is  an 
annual  competition  here  for  a  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  musical 
composition.  The  successful  candidate  is  sent  to  Home  for 
two  years  (seep.  191). 

Secondary  Instruction  for  Girls.— Is  provided  for  in 
the  shape  of  public  courses  given  at  a  moderate  expense  in 
one  of  the  annexed  buildings  of  the  Sorbonne,  Rue  Gerson. 

Institutions,  Pensions.— These  establishments  are  equi- 
valent to  academies  and  boarding-schools  in  England,  but  are 
under  the  control  of  Government.    In  Paris  there  are  50  in- 
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sHHitions  or  preparatory  schools  for  tte  IjcevmSy  and  24^ 
pensions.  ThenumheT of  institutions  for  yoMn^la^es  is  abouj 
300,  nod  of  pensions  t50.  Ttiere  ans  upwards  of  50O  sucl 
establish ments  in  the  department  of  the  Seine. 

INSTRUCTION^  PRFWAIRE.  -  This  branch  of  public  instruo 
lion  comprises  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  1,843  primarj 
scfaoofs,  in  which  reading,  writing,  said  arithmetiCy  togethei 
with  the  catechism  and  a  IMe  history  and  geography  are  taughi 
to  abont  184,00^  chlMren.  A  somew^  higllff  degree  01 
priHiary  inslractioa  is  giTes  is  the 

£C0LE$  Pftllf AIR£a  SukRI8URES<  MB  LA  VlLi.E  BE  PAIU»^  fCHTSft^ 

iog  the  fourth  class  under  the  dJfectioA  e(\ke  hnperial  Gdunei] 
of  Public  Instruction.  There  are  two  for  boys^  and  oae  fxM*  ^irl& 

The  City  moreover  supports  5>22  Eeoles  Prnaaires  for  b^s 
and  girls;  there  are  also  about  60  for  the  former,  condueted 
by  the  Freres  des  £colea  Chretiennes,  (see  p.  »9)  ;  and  as 
many  for  the  latter,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Sceors  de  Si. 
Vincent  de  Pauk.  The  total  number  of  pupils  is  about  200  »QOo. 
The  expense  of  all  the  ficoles  Primaires  to  the  municipality  is 
about  5,200,000  fr.  (1)  annuafTy.    Children  are  admitted  from 
the  age  of  C  to  that  of  15.   Elementary  singing  is  taught  hi  all 
these  schools.    The  salaries  of  the  masters  arc  t,«roa  fr.;  thei 
mistresses  1,50C  fir.  per  annum ;  besides  a  lotfging,  or3oo  fr. 
for  rent.  ^  Their  salaries  are  Increased  erery  5  years   by 
260  fr.,  till  the  total  increase  amoanls  to  600  fr.     If  they 
hold  an  er«iring  class  for  adults,  they  are  paid  in  aMHion 
10  fr.  annuaHy  per  pupH  (2>« 

EcoLBS  Sri^cMLES  M  DcssiN. — Oi  thesc  schoote  lliere  are 
7  for  maiks,  and  2  for  frnoales,  maintained  by  the  City  of  Paris. 

Amtlt  Schools. — ^Tbere  are  in  Paris  80  schools  or  elasses 
for  aduhs,  containing  14,000  pupBs.  The  pupO^  receive 
gratitttous  instractkm  in  reading,  writing,  ari&metic,  gram- 
mar, drawing,  geometry,  yocal  nmsie,  Sec,  every  evtemng 
from  8  till  10,  so  as  not  to  interfere  wiHh  their  avoeaftieas. 

Ooviu»RS.-^These  are  useful  establishments  kepi  up  by  the 
administration  of  hospitals  for  fumishii^  work  to  yoiung  girls; 
there  are  t  or  more  in  each  arrondissement ;  their  total  nomhtr 
is  30,  and  the  <^ildren  are  upwards  of  1,600.    Their  cost 
including  the  adult  schools,  is  632,12^fr.  per  annum. 

Salees  n'AsiLE,  or  Infcmt  Sehools* — There  are  84  such 
establishments ;  they  receive  during  the-  day  about  I5,o#o    I 

(1)  Under  the  Kesf oration  it  was  only  7»,oos  f^.  ' 

(9)  The  City  has  provided  a  school  for  children  of  the  Jewish 
f^ersuasioB  In  the  Marcbi  de*  Blanes  Manteaux.   The  total  num- 
.  her  of  children  frc«iu«nttog  the  primary  oehooli  of  Parli  in  i%U 
was  about  3oo,oo0.  -  * 
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children  of  both  sexes.   Their  annual  expense  is  about  300,000 
francs.  Infants  are  received  till  their  sixth  year  (1). 

The   Maison    de  St.  Denis   and  its   branch   establish- 
ments are  devoted   to  the  instruction    of  the  daaghtera, 
sisters,  and  nieces  of  members  of  the   Legion  of  Honour. 
This  institution  was  originally  established  by  Napoleon  I. 
in  the  Chateau  of  £couen,  under   the  superintendence   of 
Madame   Gampan,   and    was  rendered  illustrious  by   the 
peculiar  favour  of  the  Emperor,  who  often  visited  it;  by 
the  Letters  and  the  enlightened  care  of  its  excellent  gover- 
ness.; and  by  the  numbers  of  accomplished  women  who  re- 
ceived their  education  within  its  walls.    Since  1815  it  has 
h€MHi  fixed  in  the  vast  buildings  of  the  confiscated  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  and  acc<^ding  to  the  latest  regulations,  is  thus  constituted. 
The  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  presents  the  Lady  Super- 
jnteadent  of  the  establishment  to  the  Government  for  appoint- 
ment,, and  names  the  other  ladies  by  his  own  authority. 
All  pupils  are  nontinated  by  the  Grand  Chancier .    The  esta- 
blishment consists  of  a  lady  superintendent,  an  inspectress, 
3  directresses,   a  treasurer,  6  ladies  dignitaries;    15  ladies 
of  the  1st  class,  do  ladies  of  the  2nd  class,  20  novices,  be- 
sides candidates  for  the  noviciate,  and  &0O  pupils,  of  whom 
400  are  taught  gratuitously,  the  remainder  at  the  expeose  of 
their  families,    the  superintendent,  dignitaries,  and  governing 
members  of  the  instituti^  wear  a  decoration  consisting  of 
a  four^branched  enamelled  cross,  and  retiring  pensions  are  al- 
lowed them.  A  highly  finished  education  is  given  to  the  pupils ; 
and  the  young  ladies  who  are  brought  up  here  receive  all  the 
advantages  that  can  result  from  a  well-matured  system  of  cel- 
lmate instruction,  aided  by  eminent  professors  of  the  fine  arts 
ami  music.  Three  almonens  and  a  large  medical  staff  are  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  establishment.    The  rules  of  the  house  are 
exceedingly  strict,  without  being  severe ;  all  the  members  of 
it  wear  the  same  uniform,  black  dresses,  black  bonnets  and 
^oves,  with  aprons  and  collars;  all  dine  together,  and  are 
subjected  to  almost  military  discipline.    Frequent  examinations 
take  place,  and  prizes  are  awarded.     To  visit  the  establish- 
ment apply  by  letter  to  the  Grand  Chancellor. 

Two  branch  houses,  connected  with  this  institution,  are  esta- 
blished, one  atficouen,  with  200  pupils,  the  second  with  300 
pupils,  at  the  Maison  des  Loges,  at  St.  Germain.  Xhey  ato. 
superintended  by  the  Congregation  de  la  Mere  de  Dieu,  an  order 
of  nnns.     The  number  of  gratuitous  admissions  in  these  three 

(1)  The  most  authentic  accounts  of  the  institutions  for  public 
-l&itmetlon  In  France  are  to  be  found  In  the  "  Annualre  de  I'Unt- 
Yergit(5/*  and  in  the  **  Report***  of  the  prefect  of  the  department- 
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establishments  is  800,  but  boarders  may  be  admitted  at  900  i  ] 
a  year.  None  but  daughters  of  officers  not  bdow  the  rank  j  i 
captain  are  admitted  at  St.  Denis;  at  the  branch  establisll 
ments  even  the  daughters  of  privates  are  admitted.  Pni 
testants  are  excluded.  All  the  dignitaries  and  teachers  ha\l 
been  brought  up  in  the  establishment.  , 

£coLES  d'£quit4tion. — The  best  are  at  12,  rue  Duphot^aDj 
82,  Avenue  des  Champs -Ely sees. 

Gymnase,  55,  Avenue  Montaigne,  Champs  ^lysees. — ^At  tM 
institution,  conducted  by  M.  Triat,  instructioD  is  given  t^ 
pupils  of  both  sexes  in  gymnastic  exercises.  It  is  very  wel 
attended,  and  the  public  are  admitted  at  4  and  8  p.  m.  ' 

PUBLIC  MUSEUMS.— Besides  the  Louvre,  containing  ih< 
richest  and  most  important  collections  of  ancient  and  moderij 
art,  there  are  several  other  Museums,  for  which  see  Index 
under  MusSe,  Galerie,  and  Cabinet.  All  National  Museum^ 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Directeur  des  Beauac-Arts. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES.— For  these,  see  Index,  under  the  liead! 
Bibliotheqties.  , 

PRIVATE  LIBRARIES.— There  are  several  attached  to  the, 
different  public  offices  and  institutions ;  but  they  cannot  be 
visited  without  permission  granted  for  a  special  object.  Thus 
every  ministry  has  one  relating  ta  its  peculiar  department ;  the 
Depot  de  la  Marine  comprises  25,ooo  volumes ;  the  Home  Of&ee 
has  one  of  22,000 ;  and  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  EnoU  des 
Fonts  et  Chaussees,  Seminaire  bt.  Sulpice,  and  Observatoire, 
have  each  their  particular  one  of  about  20,000  volumes. 

PERIODICAL  EXHIBITIONS.—Of  these  the  most  important 
are^— the  periodic/al  Exhibitions  of  National  Industry,  wbidit 
were  held  in  the  Palais  de  V Industrie  (see  p.  167),  as  well  as 
the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  works  of  Living  Artists  (1)  and 
the  annual  Horticultural  Exhibitions. 

LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES.— The  names  of 
most  of  these  denote  their  object.  In  the  following  list  thow 
marked  with  an  asterisk  publish  periodicals,  or  apply  funds 
towards  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge. 

SochSti^  Fran^aise  de  Numismatique  et  d'Arcii^ologie,  58,  m^    I 
de  rUniversit^. — Founded  in  1865 ;  devotes  itself  to  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  Gauls  and  French  down  to  the  1 6th  eentury ;    j 
60  resident  members,  and  numerous   correspondents.    Meets 
every  Friday. 

Socitxt  DE  L*HisT0iRE  DE  FRANCE.*— Mecls  ou  ist  Tuesday  of 

(1)  The  first  exhibition  of  the  kind  occurred  in  1699;  thxto^ 
1855  was  the  78th.  There  were  2  under  Louis  XIV.,  24  under 
Louis  XV.,  9  under  Louis  XVI.,  8  under  the  first  Republic^  4 
under  the  Empire,  6  under  the  Restoration,  and  29  since  1830. 
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BTtTy  month,  at  the  Archives  Nationales.  It  pablUhei  original 
d^tumenis  on  the  History  of  France,  previous  to  it 89. 

Soca^^  LiTrtBAiRE  Polonaise,  6,  quai  d 'Orleans.— Povnded 
la  iSSSy  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Prince  Adam  Gzarto- 
Tjski.  It  meets  once  a  week,  and  possesses  a  library  of  SOtOOO 
volumes,  which  is  public  (see  p.  247}. 

SogiSt&  des  l^TUDES  HiSTOBiQUBS.*  40  ruo  Gsy-JLussac. — 
Holds  an  annual  conference,  wherein  matters  of  history  are 
fiacussed  and  prizesa  re  awarded.  Public  and  gratuitous  lectures. 

Socu^T^  DE  G^GRAPHiE,'  3,  ruc  Christine. — Founded  inis3i. 
This  society  possesses  a  library,  containing  valuable  geographical 
collections,  and  many  curious  objects  presented  to  it  by  travellers. 

Socv^t  Centrale  d'Agricultuae,  Soci^T]£  BOTANiQUE,  and  So- 
atrt  CENTRAtE  D'HoRTicuLTURE,*  84,  ruc  dc  GreucUe  St.  Germain. 
—These  three  societies  occupy  the  same  premises.  Th<^y  possess 
i  valuable  library  of  8,ooo  volumes,  and  annually  organise 
flower  and  agricultuial  shows  in  the  Champs  Elys^es. 

SoGi^Tti  ZOOLOGIQUE  D'AccLiMATATioN,  19,  ruo  do  LiUe.—For  the 
iatrodoction  of  useful  breeds  of  animals  into  France. — Founded 
101854.  It  was  founded  by  the  late  Isidore  Geolflroy  St.  Hilaire, 
and  counts  upwards  of  i^ooo  members.    (See  p.  S69.) 

SOCDBT^   POUR  L'EnCODRAGEMENT  DE  L'INDCSTRIE  NATIONALE,*  44, 

ruede  Rennes. — This  society  has  erected  at  its  own  cost  the  build- 
ing it  now  occupies.  Since  4  801 ,  it  has  expended  500,000  fr.  in  prizes. 
)thaa  a  collection  of  models  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  on  applj- 
i&g  to  the  director  between  10  and  4. 

Besides  these  there  are  numerous  other  societies  in  the  ca- 
pital, such  as  the  Societe  Asiatique,  which  publishes  the 
Journal  Asiatique;  the  SocieU  Academique  Industrielle  et 
Aftistique,  the  Sociitd  de  Statistique,  SociM  Nationale 
^gricote,  Manufacturiere  et  Commerciale,  SociM  des  Amis 
&  ArtSy  SociilS  Philomathique,  &c. 

Frcemaspns. — This  is  the  only  secret  society  in  France  not 
forbidden  hj  law.  It  is  administered  by  the  Grand  Orient  of 
fttokce,  which  has  its  offices  and  holds  its  sittings  at  No.  16, 
nie  Cadet.  It  has  upwards  of  five  hundred  ateliers  under 
its  authority  in  France,  the  French  Colonies,  and  foreign 
parts.  General  or  sectional  meetings  take  place  once  a-month. 
Visiting  brethren  having  the  degree  of  Master  are  admitted  to 
them.  The  private  meetings  of  the  Rit  Ecossais  are  held  on 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  8  p.m.,  at  35,  rue 
Jean-Jacqlnes  Rousseau.  Freemasons  are  admitted  on  pre- 
senting their  diplomas. 

COMMERCIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS.— The  Chamber  op  Com- 
iffiEGE  consists  of  the  prefect  of  the  department  and  21  bankers 
or  merchants,  5  of  whom  are  elected  annually  by  the  patented 
merchants  of  Paris,  who  have  carried  on  business  in  it  for  one 
y^  at  least.  They  communicate  with  the  government  upon 
<^oiQi&ercial  affairs,  superintend  buildings  connected  with  trade,. 
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attend  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  against  smng^ng,  6cc. 
They  meet  at  No.  2 ,  Place  dc  la  Bourse^  every  other  Wednesday. 

The  Exchange  is  open  daily  from  12  till  3  for  the  sale  of 
public  securities,  and  till  5  for  other  transactions.  Sixty 
agents  de  change,  sixty  courtiers  de  commerce,  and  eight 
courtiers  d'assurance,  named  by  the  government,  are  alone 
authorised  to  transact  public  business  here.  The  sale  of 
Stock,  railroad  shares,  bills  of  exchange,  &c.,  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  agents  de  change,  but  bills  are  allowed  by  tole- 
rance to  be  negotiated  by  brokers.  The  courtiers  de  com- 
merce certify  the  price  of  gold  and  silver,  fix  the  pace  of 
merchandize,  rates  of  freight,  &c.  The  courtiers  d'assurance 
fix  Uie  rates  of  insurances,  &c.  The  legal  price  of  public 
effects  and  goods  is  fixed  daily  at  the  close  of  Change  by 
the  agents  de  ciiange  and  courtiers,  and  registered  by  the 
Commissaire  (see  p.  182). 

Bank  of  France,  nie  de  la  Vrilliere. — ^This  institution  was 
formed  in  1 803,  by  a  law  which  gave  it  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  issuing  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  at  sight,  until  18C7 .  lis 
charter  was  renewed  in  1857,  extending  its  duration  to  Dec. 
31st,  1897.  Since  1848,  it  has  branches  in  all  the  depart- 
ments. It  also  has  a  branch-bank  at  Algiers.  It  is  directed 
by  a  governor,  2  deputy  governors,  1 5  regents,  3  censors,  and 
a  council,  composed  of  twelve  members,  which  superintends 
the  discounts.  The  governor  presides  over  the  council  of  re- 
gency, and  every  year  a  general  council,  composed  of  200  of 
the  largest  shareholders,  audits  the  accounts.  The  operations 
of  the  Bank  consist  in  discounting  bills  of  exchange  or  to  order, 
at  dates  not  exceeding  three  months,  stamped  and  gtia' 
ranteed  by  at  least  three  signatures  of  merchants  or  others  of 
undoubted  credit  i  in  advancing  money  on  government  bills, 
at  fixed  dates;  on  bullion  or  foreign  gold,  silver  coin,  and 
public  securities ;  in  keeping  an  account  for  voluntary  deposits 
oC  every  kind,  government  securities  national  and  foreign, 
shares,  cx}ntracts,  l>onds  of  every  kind,  bills  of  exchange, 
other  bills,  and  all  engagements  to  order  or  to  bearer,  gold 
and  silver  bars,  national  and  foreign  coin,  and  diamonds,  with 
a  charge  for  keeping,  according  to  the  value  of  the  deposit 
and  length  of  time ;  in  undertaking  to  recover  the  pay- 
ment of  bills  for  individuals  and  public  establishments  having 
accounts  current  with  the  Bank,  and  in  making  payments  for 
them  to  the  amount  of  the  sums  entrusted.  Open  from  9  to  4 
daily,  except  Sundays  and  festivals,  for  the  exchange  of  hills 
against  specie  and  for  discounting.  To  be  admittoL  to  dis- 
count, and  to  have  a  running  account  at  the  bank,  a  request 
nuut  be  made  in  writing  to  tiie  governor,  accompanied  by  the 
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certificate  4d  three  well-4nowB  persons*  The  usufruct  oi  bank 
shares  maybe  ceded,  l»ulthe  fee-«imple  mnj  still  be  disposed 
of.  The  shares  may  be  immobilisies,  that  is,  converted  into 
real  property^  by  a  declaration  of  the  proprietor.  The  capital 
of  tbe  Bank,  which  at  first  consisted  of  45  millions  of  francs, 
is  now  represented  by  182,000  shares  of  1^000  fr.  each, 
exclusive  of  tlie  Tescrve  fund.  The  interest  on  the  original 
price  of  Ckese  shares,  which  varies  commonly  from  12  to  15 
per  cent»,  can  never  be  under  6  per  cent.  The  lowest  rate  of 
(fiscount  since  1 852 has  been  2ya  per  cent.,  and  the  highest  9. 
The  notes  ia  circulation,  which  are  of  5,000  fr.,  1,000  fr., 
500  fr^,  200  fr.,  100  fr.,  50  fr.,  25  fr.,  20  fr.,  and  5  fr., 
represent  about  2,833  millions  of  francs;  the  specie  and 
bullion  in  reseiTe  amounted  in  July,  1S71  to  656  millions  ol 
francs.  The  accounts  are  submitted  to  the  governor  every 
evening,  and  a  balance-sheet  is  published  once  a  month  (1). 
The  Baiik  has  its  own  private  printing- office,  where,  besides 
notes,  postage-stamps  are  manufactured  since  Jan:,  1876,  for 
the  account  of  Government  (seep.  190). 

CaiSSE  o'AllORTISSEllEliT,  ET  CUlSSE  »EB  DEPOTS  ET  CONSI* 

annTioiis,  56,  rue  de  Lille. — ^These  two  establishments,  both 
under  the  control  of  the  Government,  are  administered  by  a 
coflunittee,  composed  of  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
ttie  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  director  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  four  members  afvpotnted  by 
the  Government.  The  Caisse  d'^mortisseiRent  ooaducts 
all  «{»eralions  relative  4o  the  reduction  of  the  public  del)t 
of  the  oountry.  The  Caisse  des  Depots  et  Consigna- 
tions receives  all  moneys  deposited  in  it  in  consequence 
of  legad  awards,  and  other  public  proceedings,  or  by  any 
]Kd>&;  functionaries,  for  which  it  allows  interest  at  the 
cate  c€  4^  per  cent,  pei*  annum  after  the  money  has  been 
deposited  lo  days.  No  interest  is  paid  for  less  thsui  30  days, . 
and  10  days'  notice  must  be  given  in  order  to  withdraw 
the  capital.  Private  individuals  may  also  deposit  money  here 
(m  tlie  same  terms,  except  Xbt  interest,  which,  for  them  is 
only  1  per  cent.  During  the  legislative  session  the  president 
of  ttie  commission  mokes  a  report,  which  is  published  (2). 
Caisse  bes  Retiujtes  poua  la  Yieillesse.  instituted  by  a 

U)  The  Bank  of  France  gallantly  withstood  the  sl^ocks  of  the 
war  and  Commune.  Us  return -for  1876  shows  business  to. 
the  amount  of  M^&;B33,90o&.,  branch  banks  included,  or 
2,490,49&,ooorr.  less  than  the  previous  year. 

(2)  The  following  was  the  aeoeunt  of  the  Caisse  on  Jan.  ist, 
4875:  Receipts,  i,oi4, 446,495  fr.:  jpayiaetttBy  9{»4,98ft,94o  fr. ; 
In  hand,  Jan.  ist,  634,433,461  fr. 
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law  of  June  18,  1850  >  Its  capital  consists  of  vohiiilary  eoft 
tributions  of  5  fr.  at  least  by  persons  of  any  age  from  threi 
years  upwards.  Foreigners  enjoying  civil  rights  are  admittet 
to  contribute.  Every  contribution  bears  4  %  per  cent,  com 
pound  interest.  The  capital  contributed  is  reimbursed  t> 
toto  at  the  contributor's  death  to  his  heirs,  provided  he  hai 
notified  his  intention  to  that  effect  at  the  time  of  his  first  pay- 
ment. At  the  age  of  50  and  upwards,  the  contributor  may, 
two  years  after  the  first  payment,  claim  an  annuity,  not 
exceeding  1,500  fr.  Every  contributor  receives  a  livret,  when 
his  accounts  with  the  establishment  are  registered.  The  Caisse 
des  Retraites  is  conducted  by  a  permanent  committee,  o( 
which  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  is  president. 
All  the  sums  it  receives  are  employed  in  buying  rentes.  (1) 

CoMPTOiR  National  d'Escompte,  rue  Bergere,   14. — ^This 
establishment,  created  by  the  Provisional  Goveinment  in  1848, 
to  meet  the  commercial  crisis  of  that  period,  has  been  found . 
so  useful,  that  its  charter  has  been  prolonged  to  1 887 .     itisl 
under  the  management  of  a  director,  an  assistant  director.  & 
Board  of  1 5  administrators,  and  three  censors.    There  is  also  j 
a  Conseil  d'Escompte,  composed  of  tradesmen  named  by  the 
Board.    Capital,  80,000,000  francs.    The  operati<ms  of  the 
Camptoir  d*E9Comptej   which,    since    1854,   is   under  tfe  i 
authority  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  consist  :    1 .    in  di^. 
counting  bills  with  two  signatures  and  falling  due  within  lOO 
days,  provided  they  be  upon  Paris  or  towns  possessing  a  braBcfi  | 
of  the  Bank  of  France ;  2 .  in  discounting  bills  upon  other  towns 
of  the  departments  or  foreign  parts,  bearing  two  signatures  and 
falling  due  within  65  days;  3.  in  opening  accounts  to  private 
persons  depositing  their  capital,  which  bears  2  per  cent,  inte- 
rest.   It  no  longer  discounts  warrants  of  goods  deposited  in 
the  warehouses  of  the  State,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  j 
of  March  21,   1848.  (2)    The  present  rate  of  discount  is 
4  per  cent.    This  establishment  does  no  longer  possess  any 
branches  in  Paris  as  before  ;  but  it  has  agencies  at  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  and  Nantes,  and  also  eight  foreign  ones,  vis.  • 
London,  Brussels,  La  B6uuion,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Yoko-  | 

(1)  The  receipts  of  the  Caiste  des  Betraites  amounted,  Jan.  istj 
1875,   to  12,952,491  fr. ;   the   disburBemeBfs  to  i,065j06SfrM 
capital  accumulated  :  135,592,407  fr.    The  retraites  of  all  t»«    | 
functionaries  of  the  State  are  now  become  a  separate  source  of 
revenue,  to  provide  for  a  Civil  Service  Superannuation  Fund. 

(2)  The  scarcity  of  money  was  so  great  at  that  time,  thatUje  . 
Provisional  Government  opened  the  warehouses  of  the  Stale  lo 
tradesmen,  that  they  might  there  deposit  their  goods.'  tJpo"  I 
the  receipts  given  in  return,  they  raised  money  by  loan  at  tt»* 
Comptoir  d'Escompte, 
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luuna,  Hong-EoQg,  and  Shang-hai.  The  basiness  of  these 
agencies  eoDsists  in  local  operations,  in  discounting  bills 
oawo  on  foreign  parts  as  well  as  France,  and  remittances 
to  the  central  Comploir.  The  local  transactions  amounted  in 
^U  to  893,678,000  fr. ;  and  remittances,  comprising  drafts, 
117,997,000  fr.   (1) 

Cbj^dit  FoNCiER  DE  FRANCE,  19,  me  NeuTcdesCapucines. — 
A  joint-stock  company,  authorised  in  1 852,  for  the  purpose  of 
iivesting  money  upon  mortgage  throughout  France  on  the  fol- 
lowing principles,  viz. : — The  property  to  be  unshackled  by 
prerioos  mortgages ;  the  loan  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the 
Kal  value ;  maidmum  interest  5  per  cent.  ;  the  mortgage  ex- 
Ifflguidiable  by  an  annual  payment  of  from  1  to  2  per  cent. 
Another  annual  charge  to  cover  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
i^Wopany,  which  may  issue  bonds  of  loo  fr.  and  upwards, 
P&yable  to  bearer  or  otherwise,  up  to  the  amount  of  the  loans 
rffected,  bearing  interest,  and  to  be  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion in  the  same  proportion  as  the  loans  are  reimbursed.  If 
i  mortgager  fail  to  pay  his  annuity,  his  property  is  liable  \o 
K^estration  and  sale  by  public  auction.  The  company  is 
'iftder  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  cannot 
to  its  capital  to  other  purposes.  It  is  bound  to  extend  its 
loans  to  the  amount  of  200  millions  of  francs,  the  State  con- 
^nling  to  millions  thereto.  Its  Board  of  Directors  consists 
of  a  governor  and  two  sub-governors  named  by  the  Govem- 
i^Dt)  and  20  administrators,  including  three  receivers-general - 
^^  the  taxes.  It  has  26  branch  establishments  in  the  depart- 
inentg  (2)  and  is  now  fully  amalgamated  with  the 

Credit  Agricole,  which  was  already,  in  point  of  fact, 
*tt  off-shoot  of  the  Credit  Foncier,  and  established  in  the 
^e  buildings.  Its  business  consisted  in  lending  to  agri- 
•^Uirists  on  securities  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  execute  improvements  on  their  land. 

HELIGION.— In|i.France,  the  Catholic,  the  Reformed, 
w  Calvinist,  and  the  Lutheran  churches,  and  since  1830, 
tntf  Jewish  worship,  are  recognized  and  supported  by  the 
^^;  they  are  at  tiie  same  time  placed  under  the  control 
o|  the  government.  The  Catholic  religion,  being  that 
P[  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  may  be  said  to 
^  tiie  religion  of  the  state.     Its  chief  festivals  are  observed 

0)  During  the  year  ending  Dec.  31  at,  1876,  the  Comptoir  d'E$- 
^^ye  digcounted  bills  to  the  amount  of  i.477,«65,749fr.    Gross 

)J"^Ot  business,  5,292^045,986fr. 

Jan  <  number  of  loans  contracted  with  this  Company  up  to 
""•»t,  1876,  was  21,441,  and  amounted  to  1,195,1 54,07  ifr. 
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as  public  hotidayfi ;  when  public  prayers  are  drden 
the  authorities  are  presumed  to  be  catholic,  and  attend  1 
catholic  ceremony.  Yet  no  procession  or  ceremony  is  allo\^ 
outside  the  walls  of  a  catholic  church  in  towns  where  th 
are  churches  for  a  different  worship,  and  marriage  is  mad 
civil  contract ;  no  religious  celebration  of  marriage  can  U 
place  until  the  civil  contract  has  been  entered  into  before 
mayor,  nor  can  the  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages  and  i 
rials,  kept  by  the  church,  be  received  as  evidence  in  lieu 
the  like  registers  kept  by  the  mayor. 

Catholic  Church. — ^The  concordat  concluded  with  i 
Pope  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1801,  on  restoring  Christ 
worshipin  France,  still  regulates  the  government  of  thechiu 
and  its  intercourse  with  the  state.  Its  leading  object  is 
place  the  church  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  state.  The  { 
vernment  nominates  to  .archbishoprics  and  bishoprics;  i 
Pope  then  confers  the  canonical  institution.  The  bishfl 
appoint  the  priests,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  Govei 
ment.  No  conmiuni cation  from  the  Papal  Court — no  dc 
trinal  decision  or  formulary  can  be  published  or  taught— l 
council  held — ^no  change  in  discipline  introduced  witho 
the  sanction  of  Government.  Finally,  all  differehces  witfai 
(he  church  or  between  its  ministers  and  other  persons  arisii 
out  of  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  must  be  referred  to  d 
Council  of  State.  Paris  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishoprij 
whose  diocese  extends  over  the  department  of  the  Seinl 
The  Bishops  of  Meaux,  Versailles,  Chartres,  Orleans,  ao 
Biois,  are  tlie  suffragan  bishops  of  the  Archbishop  of  Parii 
The  secular  catholic  clergy  of  Paris  amount  to  the  number  < 
1,000  persons,  most  of  them  engaged  in  parochial  dulieS 
Each  of  the  arrondissements  has  its  church  and  cwr^,  wit 
iglises  succursales,  or  chapels  of  ease,  forming  in  all  fi 
parishes.  For  the  most  remarkable  churches,  see  p.  2^ 
Churches  or  chapels  not  parochial,  but  deserving  of  particula 
attention,  are  the  Eglise  des  Invalides,  Chapelte  Expiaiotn 
Chapelle  de  Sf.  Ferdinand,  (See  Index.)  English  serm 
are  preached  every  Sunday  at  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
avenue  de  la  Reine  Hortense. 

Convents, — ^There  are  above  30  such  establishments  in  Pa^j 
principally  of  nuns,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  e^c; ' 
of  young  ladies,  the  relief  of  the  sick,  and  other  useful  pj 
suits.  Among  the  principal  we  may  mention :  the  Dam 
du  Sacrd  CceuTf  77,  rue  de  Yarennes;  the  Dames  de  * 
Michel,  193,  rue  St.  JacqueS;  the  Dames  de  St.  Thotnafj^ 
Villeneuoe,  27 ,  rue  de  Sevres ;  the  Dames  Augtistines  Anglo^^^ 
at  Neuilly,  24  Boulevard  Eugene;  the  Dames  CarmeUtes,  * 
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avettue  dejiessine  ;  the  Frire  Prickeurs  Bominkains,  Ru<5 
Jean  cTe  Beauvais  and  the  Congregation  des  Soeurs  de 
St.  Vincent  de  Pauley  or  shlers  of  charity,  1 40,  rue  du  Bac. 
The  latter,  about  800  iu  number,  attend  the  sick  in  the  hos- 
pitals, in  private  houses  when  required,  and  superintend 
schools  for  the  poor.  But  ministers  of  any  established  creed 
are  admitted  into  the  hospitals.  .   . 

Seminaries, -^The  education  of  the  secular  clergy  in  France 
is  conducted  exclusively  in  seminaries  apart  from  their  lay 
fellow  countrymen.  Boys  enter  the  petits  siminaires  at  12, 
and  leave  at  IB,  being  then  considered  to  have  concluded 
their  rhetoiic,  and  to  be  ready  to  enjer  on  their  course  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  higher  diocesan  college  or  grand  seminaire. 

The  Seminaire  de  St^  Sulpice,  in  the  Place  of  that  name,  is- 
the  grand  seminaire  for  the  diocese  of  Pariis.  It  has  a  supe- 
rior, 4  director,  13  professors,  and  160  students  in  theology, 
with  a  branch  establishment  at  Issy  for  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy, where  there,are  50  students. 

Seminaire  de  St,  Nicolas  du  Chardonnet. — ^Forms  two  di- 
visions :  one  established  at  the  old  seminary,  1 8  bis,  rue 
de  Pontoise,  and  the  other,  called  Petit  Siminaire,  at  21,  rue 
Notre  Dame  des  Champs.  The.  two  houses  contain  300  pupils. 

Seminaire  des  Missions  Etrangeres^  128,  rue  du  Bac.— 
Missionaries  arc  instructed  here  in  the  Asiatic  languages,  and 
ia  whatever  may  fit  them  for  the  missions  in  the  East. 
..Seminaire  du  St.  Esprit,  30,  rue  Lhompnd. — ^The  pupils 
are  destined  for  mission^  to  the  French  colonies. 

Institut  des  Freres  des  Ecoles  Ckrdtiennes,  27,  rue  Oudinol. 
—It  has  a  noviciate  for  the  teachers  of  the  ficoles  Ghretienues, 
There  are  in  Paris  1 0  establishments  and  80  classes. 

Caisse  Didcdsairie.—A.  fund  for  afTording  pensions  to  aged 
priests,  ^and  ^enabling  poor  young  men  to  prosecute  their 
studies  with  a  view  to  take  holy  orders.. 

College  des  Irlandais,  5,  Rue  des  Irlandais. — An  endowed 
collegie  for  Irish  priests,  {see  p.  319) 

pjROTESTANT  .CHURCHES.  — The  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
Churches  owe.  their  legal  establishment  and  support  from  the 
state  to  the  law  promulgated  by  the  First  Consul  in  1802, 
which,  with  son^e  changes  introduced  by  a  decree  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Republic  iii  \&b1,  continues  iu  force  to  the  pre-^ 
sent  lime. .  Like  the  Catholic  Church,  they  are  both  under  the 
control  of  the  state.  The  appointment  and  removal  of  pastors 
must  be  confirmed  b^  the  government.  To  the  Council  of 
State  belongs  tl^e  decision  on  all  questions  relating  to  their 
functioi^s,,  whilst,,  with  regard  to  the  general  assembly,  the 
membeirs  are  either  chosen  by  government,  or  then:  delibera* 
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tions  confined  to  matters  authorized  by  law ;  and  permis- 
sion is  necessary  for  the  publication  of  their  resolutions/ 

Reformed  or  Calvinist. — ^The  government  of  this  church 
is  entrusted  to  boards  of  presbyters,  local  consistories,  and  to 
a  central  council.  A  board  of  presbyters  elected  by  the  whole 
congregation  of  each  church,  and  presided  over  by  the  pastor, 
administers  its  affairs  under  the  authority  of  the  consistory. 
There  is  a  consistory  for  every  6,000  persons,  who  form  a 
consistorial  district,  but  the  board  of  presbyters  of  the  church 
at  the  chief  town  of  the  district  is  (with  the  addition  of  the 
pastor  and  a  lay  member  from  the  other  churches),  itself  the 
consistory,  and  hence  this  is  called  the  consistorial  church.  A 
consistory  often  embraces  several  churches  within  its  juris- 
diction. It  generally  represents  a  large  church  together  with 
the  smaller  ones  in  its  vicinity.  The  duties  of  consistories 
are  of  a  purely  local  character ;  they  manage  the  funds  of  the 
churches  under  their  care  and  vote  subscriptions  for  increasing 
Ihe  stipends  of  pastors,  for  repairs,  i^c.  They  appoint  the 
pastors  on  the  presentalion  of  the  board  of  presbyters  of  the 
church  in  question.  Above  the  consistories  stood  the  synods, 
composed  of  delegates  from  five  consistories,  and  assembling 
ia  presence  of  the  prefect  of  the  depailment,  for  inquiring  into 
all  matters  connected  with  the  faith  and  government  of  the 
church,  but  on  account  of  some  practical  difficulties  they 
have  fallen  into  disuse.  To  supply  the  want  of  a  body 
representing  the  whole  of  the  reformed  church,  a  central 
council  of  1 5  persons,  chosen  from  the  pnncipal  members  of 
the  community  has  been  created.  The  council  acts  for  the 
reformed  churches  in  all  its  dealings  with  the  government ;  and 
takes  cognizance  of  all  questions  of  general  interest  with  which 
it  may  be  entrusted,  either  by  the  goveniment  or  by  churches. 
The  reformed  church  has  a  faculty  at  Montauban,  and  com- 
prizes 105  consistories,  1,045  places  of  worship,  and  1,'139 
schools.  Its  churches  in  Paris  are :  VOratoire,  1 47 ,  rue  St. 
Honore;  la  Visitation  de  Ste,  Marie,  216,  rue  St.  Antoine; 
le  Pentimont,  106,  rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Germain;  a  chapel  at 
46,  Boulevard  des  BatignoUes,  at  36,  Rue  Madame,  and  the 
Eglise  Saint-Esprit  5,  Rue  Roquepine.  The  pastors  are 
seven. 

Lutheran. — The  Lutheran  Church  has  the  same  boards  of 
presbyters  and  local  consistories  as  the  Reformed  Church, 
but  its  condition  has  been  quite  disorganized  since  the  loss  of 
Alsace.  Out  of  44  consistories,  only  6  remain  in  France, 
viz.,  one  at  Paris,  and  five  at  Montbeliard.  It  has,  more- 
over, five  parishes  in  Algeria.  A  synod  is  to  be  convoked 
to  take  into  consideration  the  reconstitution  of  the  Churtsh.   If 
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the  old  system  be  adhered  to,  a  Directory  of  5  persons,  3  of 
whom  are  chosen  by  the  govenmient  and  2  by  the  superior 
consistory,  will  administer  the  aflfairs  of  the  church  generally, 
and  have  the  appointment  of  the  pastors.  On  their  presentation 
the  government  appointed  ecclesiastical  inspectors,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  visit  the  churches.  The  Superior  Consistory  was 
formed,  Isl,  of  two  delegates  from  each  inspection.  (There 
was  an  inspection  for  every  five  consistorial  churches,  the 
members  of  the  inspection  being  the  pastor  and  an  elder  of  each 
church.)  2d,  of  the  ecclesiastical  inspectors ;  3d,  of  a  professor 
of  the  seminary  (now  lost)  ;  4th,  of  the  president  of  the 
directory,  and  a  lay  member  chosen  by  the  government.  The 
consistory  was  called  together  once  a  year,  to  hear  the  report 
of  the  directory  on  the  afifairs  of  the  church.  The  consistory 
had  also  within  its  province  the  maintenance  of  the  consti- 
tution and  discipline  of  the  church,  the  issue  of  regulations 
for  its  internal  government  the  approval  of  bdoks  and  formu- 
laries for  use  in  worship  or  teaching.  The  superior  con- 
sistory was  represented  in  its  communications  with  the 
government  by  that  of  Paris.— -In  Paris  iU  churches  are : 
la  Redemption,  6,  rue  Chauchal;  les  Cannes  Billettes,  18, 
rue  des  Bulettes  (sermons  in  French  and  German)  and  43  i 
Rue  des  Poissonuiers.  These  churches  have  together  22 
pastors.  Schools  with  chapels,  at  19,  Rue  Tournefort,  fau- 
bourg St.  Marcel,  and  at  No.  6,  Rue  Quinault.  The  pastocs 
are  eight. — The  following  are  not  paid  by  the  State : 

Church  of  England. — ^The  duties  of  this  church  are  per- 
formed by  clergymen  under  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  The  episcopal  chapels  are:  6,  rue  d*Aguesseau 
Faubourg  St.  Honore;  the  Marbceuf  Qiapel,  10  bis.  Avenue 
Marboeuf,  Champs  Elysees  ;  and  38,  rue  St.  Hippolyte,  Passy. 

Church  of  Scotland — Service  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Oratoire' 
ie2,ruedeRivoli.  ' 

Congregational  Chapel,  23,  rue  Royale  St.  Honore. 

Wesleyan  Church,  4,  rue  Roquepine,  Boulevard  Malesherbes. 

Baptist  Church,  48,  Rue  de  Lille. 

American  Churches,— The  Protestant  American  Chapel, 
21,  rue  de  Berry,  is  open  to  Evangelical  Christians  of  all 
nations  and  denominations. — American  Episcopal  Church 
17,  Rue  Bayard.  ' 

Forhoure  of  divine  service,  see  Stranger's  Diary,  in  every 
Saturday's  Galignani*s  Messenger. 

The  Free  Church,  or  Union  des  Eglises  Evangeliqms, 
holds  the  same  doctrines  as  those  of  the  Reformed  Church! 
To  preserve  its  independence  it  refuses  the  stip'port  of  the 
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state.  The  church  is  active  in  spreading  Profjestantigm  and  in 
providing  new  places  of  worship,  the  pastors  arfe'  ap- 
pointed by  the*consistories.  Synods  are  held  at  intervals,  iti 
which  the  members,  lay  and  clerical,  discuss  the  affairs  of 
the  6hurdh  and  decide  on  admitting  new  churches  into  the 
union.  They  have  chapels  at  42,  rue  de  Provence  ;  23,  rue 
Royalest.  Honore;  36,  txie  de  Madame,  with  school  an- 
neted  ;  and  66,  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arinee. 

Protestant  Schools, — There  are  several  communal  and  other 
schools  of  various  Protestant  persuasions  in  Paris.  The  prin- 
cipal are  at  36,  rue  Madame;  au  Pentemont,  rue  de  Crenelle 
St.  Germain ;  39,  rue  des  ^curies  d'Arlois ;  97 ,  rue  de  Reuiljly ; 
and  5,  rue  ftoquepine.  As  regards  the  wealthier  classes, 
youths  receive  a  Protestant  education,  when  desiredt,  at  all  the 
fycees  and  colleges  ;  and  fpr  young  ladies,  the  Protestant  com- 
munity provide  educational  lectures  by  eiuineut  professors. 

English  Free  Schools,  for  both  sexes,  16,  rue  Demours, 
aux  Temes. — ^Under  the  patronage  of  ihe  British  Am- 
bassador, and  the  management  of  a  committee  of  English 
clergytnen  and  residents.  The  children  of  the  English  working 
classes  here  receive  a  moral  and  religious  training,  and  tbe  ele- 
ments of  useful  khowledge.  About  150  children  are  Under  the 
care  of  three  teachers,  at  an  annual  expense  of  lo;000  fr., 
obtained  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  English  and  Ame- 
rtcan  visitors.  Connected  with  these  schools  is  an  Asylum  for 
destitute  English  and  American  orphans.  Open  daUy,  Thurs-> 
days  excepted,  from  9  till  4.  Contributions  received  by 
Messrs.  de  Rothschild.  Gallaghan,  and  Galignani. 

SocUtd  Btblique  Protestante  de  Paris,  5,  rue  des  Beaux 
Arts.— The  object  is  to  spread  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note 
or  commentary,  in  the  versions  received  and  used  in  Protestant 
churches.    It  holds  an  annual  public  meeting. 

Soci6t6  pour  VInstruction  primaire  parmi  les  Protestants 
de  France,  3,  ruede  TOratoire  St.  Honore,  instituted  in  1830. 

SociM  des  Traitis  religieux,  33,  rue  des  Saints  Peres* 

Sociiti  Evangdique  de  France,  88,  rue  de  Rivoli. 

SocietS  Biblique  frangaise  et  itrangere,  58,  rue  de  Clichy. 

This  last  society  and  the  Socidte  EvangSlique  de  France^ 
are  connected  with  the  Free  Church.  The  Sociiti  Evange* 
lique  maintains  catechists,  ministers,  and  schoolmasters,  in 
difiterent  parts  of  France.  It  assists  the  free  churches  which 
are  not  yet  able  to  maintain  themselves,  and  communicates, 
through  delegates,  with  the  government. 

Crjlek  Church.— Rue  Daru  (see  p.  173). 
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JSWI8H  PEiiSUASiON. — Th^  ministers  of  this  creed  are  paid 
by  llie  State.  A  central  Consistory,  headed  by  the  Grand 
babbi  of  Paris,  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  other  Consistories 
throughout  France  in  matters  relating  to  religion.  There  are 
four  synagogues  in  Paris,  one  at  15,  rue  Notre  Dame  de  Na- 
zareth, another  at  44,  rue  dela  Victoire;  the  third  in  the  rue 
des  Tournelles  (all  German  rite),  and  the  fourth  at  23,  rue 
Laaiartine  (Portuguese  rite)  (1). 

CHAHITABLE  INSTITUTIONS.— Hospitals.— Numerous  cs- 
tabl|shikients  existed  in  Paris  at  a  very  early  period.  In  1786, 
owin^  to  the  'deplorable  state  of  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  the  con- 
struction of  four  new  hospitals  was  decreed;  but  several 
millions  of  the  ]iospital  fund  were  dissipated.  By  order  of 
the  Couveation,  July  16lh  1793,  part  of  the  patients  of  the 
hospitals  were  transferred  into  convents  which  had  become 
national  property.  By  subsequent  decrees  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  hospitals  was  vested  in  sixteen  members  of 
the  National  ConveuUop,  two  new  hospitals  were  established 
and  the  nmnber  of  beds  in  those  already  existing  consi>, 
derably  augmented.  By  a  decree  of  Jan.  lo,  1849,  every- 
thing relating  to  public  cha^rity  has  been  placed  under  th^ 

Administration  Gendrak  d^  I' Assistance  Publique  a  Paris, 
under  the  control  of  the  ]\linister  of  the  Interior.  It  i^ 
managed  by  a  director  and  a  Conseil  de  Surveillance  of  20 
members,  presided  by  the  prefects  of  the  Seine  and  of  Police. 
Offices,  No  3  Place  de  rHolel  de  Yille.  For  the  hospitals  of 
Paris,  >ee  Medical  InstitCtions. 

IfOS?iCES. — Under  this  name  are  understood  in  France 
certain  establishments  no^t  unlike  English  alms-bouses.  Th^ 
foUowiug  description  will  fully  explain  their  peculiar  nature. 

Hospice  des  Menages,  at  Issy  (see  p.  388)— Is  appropriated 
to  aged  persons  of  both  sexes,  married  or  widowed,  who  have 
resided  in  Paris,  or  the  department  of  the  Seine,  for  two  years, 
and  contains  428  rooms  for  married  couples,  4  54  for  widower^ 
and  widows^  and  430  for  unmarried  people.  The  best  cham- 
bers are  reserved  for  couples  of  from  GO  to  70,  who  can  giv^ 
3,200  fr.  for  adraiission ;  the  remainder  are  for  couples  entirely 
destitute  of  resources,  one  of  whom  must  be  70  and  the  other 
at  least  60  years  of  age.  The  chambers  for  widows  and  wi- 
dowers are  panted  to  those  who  are  CO  years  old  at  least, 
have  ^en  married  2  b  years,  and  can  pay  1,600  tr.  on  ad-1 
mission.  Each  inmate  is  required  to  bring  a  bedstead,  two^ 
mattresses,  a  bolster,  two  blankets,  two  pairs  of  sheets,  twa 
chairs,  and  a  chest  of  drawers.    Each  receives  a  pound  and  a 

(i)  Another  is  to  l^e  built  by  the  Jewish  community  and  the 
City,  at  a  cost  of  2,000,000  fr.,  in  the  t»lace  Royale. 
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half  of  bread  per  day,  and  half  a  pound  of  raw  meat  pe 
day  ;  the  sum  of  3  fr.  every  ten  days ;  and  2  sterts  of  wooi  I 
and  two  votes  of  charcoal  a-year. 

Institution  de  Sainte  PerinSy  4,  Place  Ste.  G6neviev« 
at  Auleuil  (see  p.  162). — ^This  was  removed  hither  fron 
the  Abbaye  de  Sainte  Ferine  at  Ghaiilot,  suppressed  ii 
1790,  and  now  demolished.  This  asylum  was  founder 
in  180G  by  M.  Duchaila,  for  persons  of  both  sexei 
over  60  years  of  age,  of  small  income.  The  Empres 
Josephine  was  a  great  benefactress  to  it.  The  number  ii 
limited  to  290,  and  the  vacancies  by  removal  or  death  averagi 
50  annually.  Admission  is  either  on  a  specific  payment,  oi 
the  annual  sum  of  950  fr.  There  are  several  pavilions  and 
a  chapel,  situated  in  a  beautiful  park.  Each  member  has  i 
room  and  dressing-room  to  himself. 

Maison  de  Retraite,  or  Hospice  de  La  Roche fowxxuldyToak 
d'Orleans,  No.  15.— This  house,  now  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
reception  of  old  servants  of  the  hospitals,  was  originally  es- 
tablished for  12  soldiers,  and  12  ecclesiastics.  The  present 
buildings  were  erected  in  1802  by  Antoine.  Persons  who 
are  60  and  upwards  pay  200  fr.  a-year,  and  those  that  are 
infirm,  250  fr.  Inflrm  persons  of  small  fortune,  upwards 
of  20  years  of  age,  may  treat  for  admission  by  paying  down, 
according  to  their  age,  &c.,  a  sum  which  gradually  rises 
from  700  to  3,600  fr.    The  number  of  beds  is  246. 

Hospice  Devillas,  at  Issy  (see  p.  388),  founded  in  1836  bj 
a  Protestant  of  that  name,  for  persous  of  either  sex  of  the  age 
of  70  or  upwards.  The  number  of  inmates  is  80;  four-fiflhs,  ac- 
cording to  the  founder's  will,  must  be  catholics. 

Hospice  Leprince,  187,  rue  St.  Dominique,  au  GrosCaiJloo. 
—Founded  in  1819,  in  execution  of  the  will  of  M.  Leprince. 
It  contains  10  beds  for  old  men,  and  10  for  women.  .  i 

Hospice  des  Enfants  Assistis,  74,  rue  d'Enfer,  founded  in  j 
1640  by  St.  Vincent  of  Paule,  for  the  reception  of  foundlings' 
For  a  child  to  be  received  at  this  hospice  a  certificate  oi  | 
its  abandonment  must  be  produced,  signed  by  a  commissary 
of  police.  (1)    The  commissary  is  bound^tojadmonisb  «j^ 

^1)  AtjParU^^andJn  several^arts  of  France,|boxea  called  to^^* 
are  established,  which  revolve  on  a  pivot,  and,  on  ajbell  being 
rung,  are  turned  round  by  the  persons  inside  to  receive  «^r 
child  that  may  have  been  deposited  in  it,  without  attemptingj^ 
ascertain  the  parents.  The  abolition  of  this  humane  costofli  i° 
many  departments  has  caused  infanticide  to  become  very  n*^' 
quent  in  those  parts,  the  average  annual  number  of  such  ca^** 
having  risen  from  io4  to  196.  As  for  indirect  infanticide  before 
birth,  the  number  has  doubled  in  most  departments ;  ha  the 
Charente,  Basses  Alpes,  6cc.,  it  has  trebled,  and  risen  to  four 
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mother  or  party  abandoning  the  child,  and  to  procure  for 
tbem  as^fltance  from  the  hospital  fund,  in  case  of  their  con- 
senting to  retain  and  support  the  child  themselves.    Every 
esoouragement  is  given  to  those  who  relinquish  the  idea  of 
stoidoning  their  offspring,  and  consent  to  support  them  at 
borne.    Of  the  children  received  in  the  hospital,  those  that  are 
healthy  are  put  out  to  nurse  in  the  country,  those  that  are 
sickly  are  retained  at  the  hospital  as  long  as  requisite.  Nurses 
from  the  country,  of  good  character,  arrive  daily  at  the  hospital 
in  search  of  employment  of  this  nature,  and  receive  from  4  fr. 
to  8  fr.  a-month  for  each  child,  according  to  its  age.    They 
are  kept  here  a  few  days,  and  leave  after  their  charges  are 
assigned  to  them ;  care  being  taken  to  assign  the  children  to 
nurses  living  as  far  as  possible  from  their  birth-places.    After 
two  years  of  age,  the  nurse  may  give  the  child  up,  when,  if  no 
otber.nurse  can  be  found  for  it,  it  is  transferred  to  the  orphan 
dj^[>artment.  The  number  of  deaths  is  about  18  per  ceo  I.    The 
number  of  beds  in  this  hospital  is  600.  The  number  of  children 
placed  out  at  nurse  in  the  country  is  about  3,400.     The  total 
expense  of  this  institution  is  on  an  average  3,000,000  fr. 
per  annum.     The  internal  arrangements  of  this  hospital  are 
admirable.      The    children  are    first  placed   in   a   general 
reception-room,   called  La  Creche,  where  they  are  visited 
in  the  morning  by  the  physicians,  and  assigned  to  the  dif- 
ferent infirmaries.    These  are  four  in  number :  for  medical 
cases;  for  surgical  cases;  for  measles;  and  for  ophthalmic 
cases.     In  each  of  these  rooms,   as  well  as  in  the  Creche, 
cradles  are  placed  round  the  walls  in  rows,  and  several  nurses 
are  constantly  employed  in  attending  to  them.    An  inclined 
bed  is  placed  in  front  of  the  fire,  on  which  the  children  who 
require  it  are  laid,  and  chairs  are  ranged  in  a  warm  corner,  in 
which  children  of  sufficient  age  and  strength  sit  part  of  the 
day.    Every  thing  is  admirably  conducted. 

The  Hospice  des  Orphelins,  founded  in  1669  for  girls,  but, 
in  1809,  opened  to  boys  also,  forms  but  a  section  of  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Children  whose  parents  are  dead,  or  whose  parents 
certify  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  supporting  them,  are 
and  five  times  iU  amount  in  the  H^rault,  Morbihan,  Orne,  and 
Maine  et  Loire.  The  yearly  average  number  of  foundlings  main- 
tained at  the  Paris  hospital,  calculated  upon  the  last  1 8  years,  is 
4,400.  Itwas  6,t54in  1854.  At  the  age  of  12,  the  bovs  are  bound 
apprentice  to  some  trade,  at  tiie  expense  of  the  Administration. 
The  director  of  a  working  asylum  at  Vaugirard  likewise  receives 
about  30  young  girls  whose  conduct  is  open  to  reproach.    A  por- 
tion of  148  fr.  is  awarded  by  the  administration  to  female  fouiiti- 
Ungs  when  they  marry,  provided  their  conduct  has  been  une3(« 
ceptionable  throughout. 
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received  from  the  ages  of  2  to  12,  by  order  of  fte  Prefect  of 
police,  poor  persons  falling  ill,  and  being  obliged  to  go  to  aii 
hospital,  hiay  send  their  children  until  they  are  tteraselves 
cured  and  able  to  return  to  their  occupations.  Persons  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  have  the  same  facility.  They  are 
all  educated  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  are  placed 
out  in  trades,  when  the  period  of  their  residepce  is  expiied, 
which  is  at  the  age  of  2 1 .  Children  under  1 5  falling  ill  in 
this  ^lospice  are  transferred  to  the  Hdpital  des  Enfants 
Malades ';  if  older,  to  other  hospitals.  Admittance  on  Mon- 
days and  Tuesdays  from  12  to  2  (see  p.  314). 

Hospice  des  Incurables  (Hommes),  at  Ivry  (left  Bank),  wa^ 
founded  in  1 653  by  St.  Vincent  of  Paule.  The  number  of  beds 
is  497.  About  30  of  the  old  men  work  for  their  own  benefit. 
It  formerly  contained  children,  but  these  are  now  sent  to 
Arras,  where,  if  their  health  admits  of  it,  they  learn  trades. 
Xhe  inmates  may  receive  visitors  daily  from  t  to  3.     The 

Hospice  des  Incurables  (Femmcs)  is  now  a  branch  of  the 
former,  .and  in  the  same  edifice.  ][t  contains  63 e  beds  for 
women,  70  for  children,  and  15  apartments  or  rooms  for  the 
persons  employed. 

Hospice  des  Quinze-Vingts,  28,  rue  de  Charenton,  for  the  re- 
ception of  adult  blind  persons.  The  number  of  families  living 
here  is  300 ;  the  blind'  are  received  with  their  families,  and 
encouraged  to  marry,  if  single.  In  a  few  instances  both 
husband  and  wife  are  blind.  None  are  admitted  but  those 
both  blind  and  indigent,  and  such  are  recieived  here  from  any 
part  of  France.  Each  blind  person,  if  unmarried,  receives 
474  fr.  50  c.  a-year,  including  l»/alb.  of  bread  daily  ;  if  mar- 
ried 584  fr.,  and  for  every  child  of  his,  54  fr.  more;  they  are 
lodged  gratuitously.  The  children  arc  sent  to  a  primary 
school;  and  an  asylum  is  instituted  for  them  in  the  hospital, 
where  boys  and  girls  remain  till  14.  Their  apprentice  fees  are 
paid  by  the  establishment.  Those  children  that  are  blind 
^re  sent  to  the  Institution  des  Jteunes  Avengles  Tsee 
p.  257).  There  are  besides  1 ,200  out-door  pensioners  attached 
to  it,  divided  into  three  classes,  who  receive  respectively 
100  fr.,  150  fr.,and  200fr.  per  annum.  Admission  daily  from 
12  to  3  (see  p.  225). 

Infirmerie  de  Marie  Th6resey  92,  rue  d'Enfer. — ^This  hos- 
pice, founded  by  the  Viscountess  de  Chateaubriand,  in  1819, 
derives  its  name  from  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  who  became 
its  pa,trones8.  '  The  persons  received  here  ai'e  sick  ecclesiastics, 
natives  or  forei^ers.  The  house  contains  50  beds,  but  the 
inmates  having  moved  in  respectable  society,  the  ftuniiture, 
llBcn,  food,  Sec,  are  of  superior  quality.    The  infirmary  is 
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sapporfed  by  voluntary  contributions^  and  is  under  the  control 
of  me  ArcUbisliop  of  Paris. 

The  Hertford  Hospital,  5,  route  de  la  Revolte,  Ncuilly 
{opposite  the  Chapel  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans),  founded  and  supported  by  the  distinguished  philan- 
thropist. Sir  Richard  Wallace,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  English 
residents  in  Paris.— This  establishment  contains  beds  for  20 
patients,  under  the  management  of  a  matron,  and  admissions 
are  obtained  from  the  surgeons,  Sir  John  Cormack  and  the 
Hon.  Mi-.  Herbert. 

Maison  Hospitaliire  d^EnghieUf  12,  rue  Picpus,  is  a  small 
hospice  called  after  the  unfortunate  duke  whose  name  it  bears. 
Ft  '^as  founded  by  his  mother,  the  Duchess  de  Bourbon,  in 
1819,  and  after  her  death  was  supported  by  Madame  Ade- 
laide. It  contains  50  beds,  18  for  women,  12  for  old  men^ 
and  20  for  convalescents . 

Asile  Ste.  Anne,  44,  Avenue  du  Roi^le,  for  fio  aged  persons, 
22  of  whom  ate  maintained  gratuitously  on  application  by  their 
cures.     The  others  pay  a  small  annual  sum. 

Beside^  these,  there  are  the  Asik  Lambrechts,  at  Courbevoie ; 
the  Hospice  St,  Michel,  at  St.  ]\Iande,  for  12  septuagenarians ; 
and  the  Hospice  de  la  Reconnaissance,  at  Petit-Letang, 
commune  of  Garches,  containing  ai6  beds  for  workmen  be- 
lon^ng  to  certain  specified  trades^  and  upwards  of  60  years 
of  age,  (see  p.  398). 

For  the  Institution  des  Sourds  Jifueis  see  p.  317. 

Asile  de  la  Providence,  No.  77,  rue  des  Martyrs. — 
Founded  in  1804  byM.  and  yadameMicault  de  la  Vieuville. 
It  offers  a  retreat  to  old  persons  of  60  and  upwards,  at  tljie  cost 
of  700  fr.  per  ann.  The  Societe  de  la  Providence  (see  belpw) 
contributes  to  its  nj^ajinteuance  ;  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
also  pays  10,000  h*.  per  ann.,  and  has  the  grant  of  16  gratui- 
tous places.  A  few  of  the  pensioners  pay  only  600  fr.  At 
preisent  the  number  of  inmates  is  72.  For  the  ^sile  du 
Vesinet,  and  that  of  Vincennes,  see  pp.  406,  438. 

CnARiTABLE  SOCIETIES. — SocidtS  de  la  Providence.  —  U 
gives  out-door  relief  to  poor  families  and  blind  persons,  pro- 
cures poor  children  a  Christian  education,  besides  toachmg 
them  a  trade,  and  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Asile 
de  la  Providence  by  an  annual  payment  of  6,000  fr. 

SociM  Philanthropique,  17,  rue  d'Orleans  St.  Honor6. — 
Founded  in  1780,  uncfer  the  pati-onageoJ  Louis  XVl^.,  for  dis- 
tributing 'food,  advice  and  medicine,  and  assisting  charir 
table  establishments.  They  have  id  public  kitchens,  or  four" 
neaux  open  6  months  of  the  year,  to  distribute  cheap  pro- 
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visions  to  the  poor,  to  whom  bons  of  the  value  of  2  sous  are 
gratuitously  given^  enabling  them  to  get  dishes  of  3  sous  value 
upon  payment  of  1  sou.  Charitable  persons  may  buy  these 
bons  at  lo  fr.  a-hundred,  for  distiibution  to  the  needy. 

SocUte  de  St.  Francois  de  Regis, — Founded  in  1826  sn^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  It  pr<miotes 
marriage  among  poor  people  living  in  unlawful  intercourse/ 
and  contributes  to  the  legitimizing  of  their  offspring. 

Societe  Centrak  d^Education  et  d'Assistance  pour  hs 
SourdS'Mueis  en  France, — ^Founded  in  1850  by  the  Deaf  arid 
Dumb  Institution  of  Paris.  It  provides  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
instruction;  binds  them  apprentice  and  aids  them  in  thdr 
old  age.  Honorary  presidents,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 

SocietS  TtUilaire  et  PatemeUe  des  Orj^helim. — ^Founded 
in  1850,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  It 
affords  protection  to  orphans,  and  sends  them  to  the  Colonies 
Agricoles  of  France  to  learn  agriculture. 

Society  de  Charite  Matemelky  3,  rue  du  Gindre. — ^Forty- 
eight  ladies  compose  the  council  of  administration,  and  distribute 
assistance  in  the  different  arrondissements,  to  aid  poor  women 
in  childbed,  and  encourage  them  to  nurse  their  children. 

SocidtS  Protestante  de  Privoyance  et  de  Secours  Mutuels, 
108,  rue  St.  Honors.  Formed  in  1825,  to  afford  medical 
advice,  medicine,  &o.,  to  sick  members. 

Societe  Protestante  du  Travail, — 92.  rue  Hauteville,  for 
procuring  situations  gratuitously  to  deserving  persons. 
-   Societi  des  Sauveteurs  de  la  Seine, — ^It  demises  measures 
for  saving  persons  in  danger  of  drowning,  and  rescuing  boats 
on  the  Seine. 

Sociiti  protectrice  des  Jnimaux,  19,  rue  de  Lille. — 
Awards  medals  to  such  persons  of  the  lower  classes  as  have 
displayed  particular  humanity  towards  animals. 

British  Charitable  Fund. — This  excellent  institution  was 
formed  in  1 822,  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  Ambassador, 
for  the  relief  of  distressed  British  subjects,  who  have  not 
the  means  of  returning  to  England.  The  funds,  raised  by 
voluntary  subscription,  are  managed  by  a  committee,  who 
meet  on  Thursdays  at  half  past  2  p.m. at  235,  faubourg Saint- 
Honore.  Few  persons  of  distinction  or  fortune  visit  Paris 
without  contributing  to  the  Fund.  Subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions aie  received  bylhe  Gonunittee,  by  the  Brit^  Consul,  and 
Messrs.  Rothschild;  Callaghan;  Galignani.  The  number  of  per- 
sonsrelieved  in  1876  was  1,083;  of  those  sent  to  England,  207^; 
pensioners,  22. 
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Maison  Si.  Casifnir,  119,  rae  da  Gheyaleret,  Ivry. — ^For 
tiuB  interesting  Polish  institutioii  see  page  331. 

Aaile  des  Petits  Orphelins,  113,  Chauss^  de  Menibnontant, 
— Fouaded  in  1849  for  orphans  from  cholera. 

Maison  pour  les  Enfants  DelaissSs,  31,  rae  Notre  Dame 
des  Champs,  for  protecting  deserted  young  girls,  and  such  as 
have  lost  their  mothers.  After  receiving  a  moral  education, 
they  are  placed  out  as  apprentices.  The  number  of  pupils  is 
about  100. 

InsMution  St.  Nicolas,  92,  rue  de  Vangirard,  with  a 
brsneh  establishment  at  Issy,  for  the  reception  of  i,500  male 
cvfilians.  It  contains  25  workshops,  where  the  children  learn 
various  trades.  Gardening  and  commerce  are  also  taught. 
The  board  is  300  fr.,  and  240  fir.  only  for  destitute  orphans. 

Maison  des  Diaconcsses,  95,  rue  de  Reuilly,  faubourg  St. 
Alpine. — ^This  is  an  establishment  of  Protestant  Sisters  of 
Charity,  instituted  in  1842,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  eare  of 
Protestant  patients  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  The  City  grants 
them  a  yearly  subvention  of  3000  francs. 

Socidte  pour  le  Placement  en  Apprenthsage  des  Orphelins. 
--Subsidized  by  Government. 

A8eoci€Uton  pour  les  Jeunes  Orphelins.  Besides  these,  we 
may  mention  the  following :  Sociiti  de  St.  Vincent  dePaule ; 
Stfciiti  philanthropique  des  Classes  Ouvri&es ;  Asile  des 
VieiUards  Protestants;  OrpMinat  Protestant,  etc. 

There  are  also  in  Paris  several  associations  de  tratxiil  pour 
le$  pauvres  (work-societies),  directed  by  ladies  of  high  rank, 
who  make  articles,  to  be  sold  at  public  exhibitions  or  by 
lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Artists  and  benevolent 
persons  are  invited  to  contribute  their  works,  &c.  Large 
sums  are  thus  raised  and  distributed  to  the  poor  by  the 
Mayors.  In  most  of  tfie  parishes  of  Paris  there  are  assoeia* 
tions  de  bienfaisance  for  similar  purposes. 

Creches,  or  Nurseries,  are  benevolent  in<(titutions  where 
poor  women,  working  out  of  doors,  deposit  their  babies  in  the 
morning,  return  to  give  them  the  breast  at  the  proper  hours,  and 
take  them  home  in  Uie  evening.  The  creches,  now  23  in  number, 
are  open  from  8  a.m.  to  8  in  the  evening.  ( 1)  The  Government 
and  the  City  contribute  about  7000  francs  annually  towards  the 
support  of  the  Creches.  Each  mother  pays  20  centimes  per 
(lay  to  the  nurses.  Medical  and  every  other  necessary  attend- 
Juice  is  provide.    Visitors  are  admitted. 

Direction  Gdndrale  des  Nourrices,  35,  rue  des  Tournelles. 

This  establishment,  attached  to  the  Central  Administration 

(i)  The  Creches  of  the  Seine  last  year  received  3,300  ehlldren. 
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of  Hospitals,  procures  respectable  wet-nurses  for  familiies .    The 

City  pays  3 1 ,000  fr.  annually  towards  its  support. 

Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  et  Secours  a  Domicile, — In  each 
of  the  20  arrondissements  there  is,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  and  the  General  Commission  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance,  a  bureau  to  afford  relief,  gratuitous  advice,  and 
medicine  to  the  aged,  infirm,  and  indigent,  at  their  own 
homes.  An  itoflrmary  is  attached  to  each'bureau.  The  relief 
consists  of  bread,  meat,  firing,  and  clothing;  besides  which 
a  monthly  allowance  of  3  fr.  is  given  to  thos9  who  are  affected 
with  palsy  in  two  limbs ;  5  fr.  to  tliose  who  arc  blind,  and 
those  who  are  upwards  of  75  years  old;  and  Sfr.  to  those  whe 
aie  turned  80 .  Each  bureau  consists  of  the  mayor  (who  is  pre- 
sident), his  deputies,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  curates,  and 
protestant  ministers ;  12  managers,  chosen  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior ;  and  the  commissaries  for  the  poor,  and.  Dames 
de  Charite,  whose  number  is  fixed  by  the  bureau.  (1)  Out- 
door medical  relief  is  afforded  to  the  indigent  of  every  arr<m- 
dissement,  by  1 59  medical  .men  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
.  Soci^T^s  DE  Secours  Mutuels  entre  Ouvriers. — There 
are  73  of  these  benefit  societies,  comprising  about  14,000  mem- 
bors,  under  the  patronage  of  the  municipality,  and  281  others, 
comprising  35,373  members.  The  most  ancient,.  S^  Anney 
dates  from  1694.  We  may  also  mention  the  SocidU  de 
secours  mutuels  des  sauveUurs  de  la  Seine,  60  rue  Moi^ieur 
le  Prince.  (2)  Members  of  the  liberal  professions  have  also 
similar  societies  called  Associations  de  Prevoyanca, 

Administration  du  Mont  de  Pi^ti^,  18,  rue  des  Blancs 
Manteaux,  and  7 ,  rue  du  Paradis,  au  Marais. — ^This  establish- 
ment which,  by  a  decree  of  March  1852;  is  under  the  aotho 
rity  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and  the  Minister  of  the  lute*- 
rior,  is  managed  by  a  D'ljrector  named  by  the  latter,  and  a 
Council  presided  over  by  the  Prefect,  and  composed  besides  of 
the  Prefect  of  Police,  3  members  of  the  Municipal  Council,  3 
of  the  Conseilde  V Assistance  Publique^  and  3  citizens  of  Paris, 
all  named  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  Mont  de  Piete 
was  created  by  Louis  X  YI  in  1 7  7  8  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospitals. 

(i)  The  following  is,  in  round  numbers,  a  statement  of  th« 
p.oor  annually  relieved  in  Paris  by  Uie  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance, 
at  a  cost  of  about  4,300,000  fr, :— Number  of  families,  47,ooo  ; 
nlen,  28,000;  women,  43, 000  ;  boys,  30,.ooo  j  girls,  29,ooo. 
Average  total,  t30,ooo.  The  5th,  ilth,  I3th,  and  lOth  arron- 
dissements contain  the  largest  number  of  indigent  persons.  The 
poor  in  all  France  are  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

(ft)  There  are  about  6, too  benefit  societies  throughout  all 
France,  comprising  nearly  a  million  of  members.  Their  aggre- 
gate reserve-fund  amounts  to  5o,boo,ooo  fr. 
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It  edjoys  the  exclusive  privilege  of  lending  upon  moveables, 
four-fifths  of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  articles,  and  two- 
thiids  of  the  value  of  other  effects,  provided  no  loan  exceed 
10,000  fr.  at  the  central,  or  500  fr.  at  the  branch  establish- 
ments. The  interest  for  money  which  it  borrows  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  limes  ;  it  is  generally  4  per  cent. ;  the  lowest 
rate  at  which  it  has  ever  borrowed  was  2»4  per  cent.  The  in- 
terest to  the  public  upon  pledges  used  to  be  12  per  cent;  it  is 
now  reduced  to  9,  or  %  per  cent,  for  1 5  days,  being  the  shortest 
term  on  which  it  can  be  lent  after  the  lapse  of  the  first  month, 
the  interest  of  which  must  be  paid  entire,  even  though  the  loan 
last  but  a  few  days.  The  pledges  of  the  day  before  arc  brought 
every  morning  from  the  offices  of  the  different  commission' 
naires  to  the  warehouses  of  the  central  establishment,  or  to 
ite  iwosuccursales.  A  caisse  d*d-comptes  tnables  borrowers 
to  refund  by  instalments  the  sums  advanced  ;  even  1  fr.  is 
received.  Parties  must  be  known  and  be  house-holders, 
or  produce  a  passport  or  papers  en  regie,  otherwise  they 
cannot  pledge  any  article.  About  aooo  are  pledged  daily. 
Loans  are  effected  from  9  to  4,  and  articles  are  redeemed  from 
9  to  2.  After  a  year,  or  rather  14  months,  the  effects,  if  the 
duplicate  be  not  renewed  by  paying  the  interest  due  upon  it, 
are  liable  to  be  sold  by  auction,  and  the  surplus  paid  to  the 
borrower,  on  application  within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
the  duplicate,  after  which  lime  the  surplus  is  given  to  the 
Administration  de  V Assistance  Publique,  The  Mont  de  Pi^te 
has  two  principal  branches  in  Paris :  one  in  the  rue  Bonaparte, 
and  the  other  in  the  rue  de  la  Roquette  ;  also  20  auxiliary 
ofdoes,  where  articles  may  be  pledged  at  the  same  rate  as  at 
the  former,  (i)  All  appraisers  are  conjointly  responsible  for 
the  value  set  upon  .the  articles.  The  Mont  de  Pi^te  is  insured 
for  ft,000,000  fr.;  the  succursales  for  2,000,000  fir. 

(0  The  yearly  average  of  the  operations  of  the  Mont  de  Pi^t^ 
for  the  last  i5  years  may,  iii  round  numbers,  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows:  Articles  pledged,  2, 000,000;  amount  of  loans,  40, 000, ooofr.; 
average  sum  lent  on  each  article,  about  20 fr.;  articles  on 
which  the  duplicate  has  been  renewed,  400,000  ;  the  amount  of 
loan  they  represent,  iO,Ooo,ooo  fr.;  average  sum  per  article, 
25  francs;  articles  deflnitiyoly  redeemed,  1,500,000;  supas re- 
ceived,, 27^000,000  fr. ;  average  sum  per  article,  19  francs ; 
articles  sold,  130,000 ;  amount  cleared  by  sale,  3,000,000  fr^ ; 
expenses  of  administration,  1,200,000  fr.  ;  total  of  receipts, 
]  j(uio,oo6  fr.;  total  of  expenditure,  1,350,000  tr.  Balance  in  favour 
of  the  Mont  de  Pi^t^,  250,000  fr.  the  average  number  of  articles 
delivered  to  the  Police  on  suspicion  of  tt^eft  is  400,  representing 
loans  to  the  amount  of  9,000  fr.  The  Mont  de  Pi^t^  employs 
Soo  pefsdiis,  whose  salaries  amount  to  600,600  fl'ancs. 
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Savings  Bank  {Caisse  d'Epargne  et  de  Privoyan<^ 
founded  ia  1818,  has  its  central  office  at  9,  rue  Coq  Heron  (t| 
and  19  branch  offices  at  the  Mairies,  those  of  the  1st  and  ^ 
arrondissements  excepted,  open  on  Sundays  and  Mondays,  b^ 
sides  5  more  in  the  neighbouring  communes.  The  adminj 
tration  is  gratuitously  conducted  by  a  board  of  twenty-fi^ 
directors ;  the  salaries  of  clerks  and  other  expenses  of  i\ 
establishment  are  covered  by  20,000fr.  of  rentes  on  ti 
State,  possessed  by  the  Savings  Bank,  and  by  a  dedu 
tion  of  from  Va  to  1  per  cent,  from  the  interest  paj 
able  to  the  holders.  Deposits  of  from  1  fr.  to  300  fr.  ai 
received  at  a  time,  and  inscribed  in  a  Iwret  given  to  t| 
depositor,  who  is  not  allowed  to  have  more  than  one  in  b| 
own  name.  The  rate  of  interest  for  the  ensuing  year  is  fixc 
by  tiie  council  of  directors  in  the  month  of  December ;  it  I 
at  present  4*/a  per  cent.  Not  more  than  looo  fr.  can  be  heJ 
by  the  same  person  ;  beyond  that  sum,  the  bank  at  once  invest 
as  much  of  it  as  will  ensure  10  fr.  interest,  in  the  rentes  o 
stocks.  It  will  do  the  same  upon  demand  with  any  inferioj 
sum,  provided  it  be  sufficient  to  ensure  10  fr.  interest.  Tlij 
delay  between  the  demand  and  the  reimbursement  of  anydeposij 
must  not  exceed  12  days.  There  are  in  France  482  hranchei 
of  this  establishment.  All  the  money  received,  which  mostlj 
belongs  to  workmen  and  servants,  is  paid  over  to  the  Caiss^ 
des  D^ts  et  Consignations. 


MEDICAL  INSTITnWNS. 

Paris  has  one  of  the  French  faculties  or  superior  schools  o! 
medicine,  the  other  being  at  Montpellier.  Each  of  them  con  • 
fers  degrees  which  enable  the  recipient  to  practise  in  every 
part  of  France.     The  faculty  of  Paris  is  composed  oi  '^^ 

(i)  This  establishment  suffered  to  such  an  extent  from  the 
revolution  of  1 848,  that  it  was  scarcely  expected  to  survive  the 
shock.  The  danger,  however,  was  averted  through  the  timely 
interference  and  support  of  the  National  Assembly.  The  year 
1870  was  still  more  disastrous,  the  Government  of  National 
Defence  having  laid  hands  on  the  funds  of  the  Savin i?s  Haii*- 
After  the  Commune,  a  law  of  July  <2th,  i87i,  restored  the  in- 
dppendence  of  the  Bank.  The  return  of  the  Savings  Bank 
for  1876  shows  that  up  to  December  3ist  it  bad  reeelred 
14,433,670  fr.,  from  214,874  depositors,  and  re-imbuwed 
11,564,040  fr.,  to  62,575  holders.     In  hand,  37,857,762  fp. 
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doyen,  or  senior  professor,  28  professors  appointed  by  the 
government,  and  29  professeurs  agrcges,  appointed  by  com 
petition,  and  who  lecture  and  examine  in  the  absence  of 
the  professors.  Foreigners  are  admitted  as  students  and  to 
take  degrees  in  the  French  schools.  To  enter  for  this  pur- 
pose the  student  must  have  attained  his  1 8th  year,  and  pro- 
duce the  certificate  of  his  birth  duly  legalised,  and,  if  a  minor, 
the  consent  of  his  father  or  guardian  for  the  step  he  is  taking. 
He  most  likewise  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  his  per- 
sonal respectability  (hofine  vie  et  mceurs),  and  if  he  is  a  minor 
and  his  father  or  guardian  does  not  live  in  the  town,  he  must 
find  a  surety.  A  course  of  study  of  four  years  is  prescribed 
before  the  student  can  be  admitted  to  examination  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  or  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
The  student  must  enter  in  November,  when  the  scholastic 
year  begins.  On  lodging  the  above  papers  with  the  secretary 
of  the  faculty,  together  with  a  diplomsL  of  bachelier-SS'lettres, 
he  enters  his  name,  etc.,  in  a  register  kept  for  that  purpose, 
and  is  given  a  carte  (Tinscription,  He  renews  his  inscription 
every  quarter,  until  he  has  taken  out  sixteen  inscriptions. 
When  this  last  inscription  expires,  viz.,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  he  can  go  in  for  the  final  examinations  {examens 
de  reception).  Qn  taking  the  third  inscription,  the  foreign 
as  well  as  the  French  student,  if  he  has  not  done  so  before, 
must  produce  the  diploma  of  bachelier-is-sciences  in  the 
French  University,  for  which  he  is  examined  in  physics,  che- 
mistry, and  natural  history.  The  cost  of  this  diploma  is  50 
fr.  He  has  likewise  to  pass  an  examination  in  July  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  scholastic  years,  on  the  subjects  of 
study  of  those  years  ;  failing  in  any  of  which  and  in  another 
trial  in  November,  he  cannot  present  himself  again  for  exa- 
mination, nor  take  out  another  inscription  till  after  the  lapse 
of  a  year.  From  the  8th  inscription  to  the  16th  the 
student  must  attend  a  hospital.  There  are  five  examina- 
tions, and  after  them  the  thesis.  The  subjects  of  examina- 
tion are  detailed  in  the  printed  regulations.  The  last  is 
practical.  Two  cases  in  the  hospitals  are  selected,  on  which 
the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  are  expected  to  be 
given.  The  candidates  are  examined  in  French,  viva  voce, 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  each  examination.  The 
thesis  is  a  printed  dissertation  on  a  subject  selected  by  the 
student,  and  a  discussion,  viva  voce,  in  support  of  it  and  on 
fourteen  questions  drawn  by  lot  corresponding  to  the  fourteen 
branches  taught  in  the  schools.  In  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Sittgery,  a  farther  examination  is  undergone.  A  rejected 
candidate  may  go  up  again  at  the  end  of  three  months. 

s 
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The  fees  paid  in  the  French  faculties  are  fixed  by  laW^ 
viz.: — sixteen  inscriptions  at  30  fr.,  480  fr. ;  three  annu^ 
examinations  (30  fr.),  90  fr.;  five  final,  ditto  (50  fr.),  250  fr.; 
five  certi/icats  S aptitude  (4o  fr.)  200  fr. ;  thesis,  100  fr. ; 
another  certificat  a  aptitude ,  io  fr. ;  diploma,  lOO  fr.;  total, 
1,260  fr.  (1)  All  the  lectures  at  the  Ecole  de  MMecine 
are  public  and  gratuitous;  nor  is  any  payment  made  for 
hospital  attendance.  The  library  of  the  Ecole  dc  Medecine, 
containing  upwards  of  30,000  volumes,  and  its  cxceilcnt 
Museum  of  comparative  anatomy,  are  daily  open  to 
students,  except  from  Sept.  1  to  Nov.  1.  Gratuitous  lectures 
are  also  given  at  the  Jardm  des  Plantes,  the  College  de  France 
and  the  Sorbonne«  on  general  scienpe  and  medicine. 

The  Ecok  Pratique  d*Anatomie  is  a  kind  of  supplementary 
school,  composed  of  150  students.  Fifty  new  studrats  are 
yearly  admitted  by  competition,  and  an  equal  number  leave 
the  school  at  the  same  time,  after  3  years'  study.  It  is  here 
and  at  the  establishment  of  Glamart  that  the  dissections  are 
performed.  For  these,  including  a  proper  supply  of  subjects 
during  the  whole  season,  a  payment  of  30  fr.  is  expected 
ftom  such  students  as  do  not  belong  to  the  Ecole  Pratique* 
Annual  prizes  are  given  at  this  school  to  the  amount  oi  1 680fr. 
The  subjects  treated  of  at  this  school  vary  frequently,  as  they 
<lepend  on  the  dioice  of  the  professors,  who  are  mosUy  agreges 
who  have  not  yet  obtained  a  regij^ai*  chair ;  their  lectures  are 
therefore  private  undertakings.  Clinical  lectures  are  given  at 
nearly  ail  the  hospitals,  besides  private  lessons  by  the  internes 
(2)  on  percussion,  auscultation,  and  diagnosis. 

The  medical  session  commences  early  in  November,  and 
finishes  in  July.  Many  of  the  private  courses  continue  until 
September ;  dissections  are  not  allowed  in  the  summer,  but 
operative  surgery  is  permitted.  Many  of  the  hospitals  are  open 
to  the  students ;  where  tickets  are  required,  as  at  the  H6tcl 
Dieu,  they  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  bureau  of 
the  hospital.  For  admission  to  the  Hdpital  des  Cliniques,  a 
ticket  must  be  obtained  from  the  bureau  of  the  Faculty,  at  the 
tcolQ  de  Medecine.  To  visit  the  Lourcine,  an  hospital  for 
females,  a  special  order  is  necessary,  and  the  number  of 

(0  The  number  of  inscriptions  taken  at  the  eommencemeBt 
•f  the  scholastic  year  averages  3,eoo. 

(2)  A  certain  number  of  students  of  ined1«liie,  surgery,  a«d 
pfiannaey,  varying  from  3o  to  4o,  are  aimually  selected,  after  a 
eoncours,  to  attend  the  siek  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  for  th«  ^nf 
pose  of  praetieal  instruction.  Tliey  are  called  inUrnes ;  they  re- 
main in  office  for  s  years,  ^nd  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  &oo  fr« 
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lludinU  IS  limiied.    tn  the  hospitals  the  visits  of  the  medical 
officers  take  place  at  an  early  hour,  usually  at  7  or  8  a.m. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  medical  ^hool  of  Paris  is  the 
**  concours."  Most  of  the  appointments  under  the  profes^ 
sorshlps,  are  determined  by  this  test.  A  series  of  subjects, 
drawn  by  lot,  are  proposed  to  the  competitors,  who  treat 
them  both  in  writing  and  orally  ;  each  lesson  is  delivered  in 
ptd^c  and  before  the  Faculty,  and  it  must  occupy  an  hour. 
Edch  candidate  must  moreover  write  a  thesis  on  a  subject 
Selected  by  the  judges,  and  defend  it  publicly. 

Great  advantages  are  offered  in  the  study  of  special  patho* 
logy^  hospitals  being  set  apart  for  patients  afflicted  with  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  those  peculiar  to  infancy  and  old  age. 

Certificates  of  medical  studies  in  a  foreign  faculty  are  taken 
hk  France  in  deduction  of  those  required  for  a  degree,  and 
with  regard  to  the  degree  of  Bachelier-es-Sciences,  if  the 
foreign  student  has  obtained  a  similar  degree  in  his  own 
country,  he  can  apply  to  the  Minister  of  PubUc  Instruction 
for  a  mspensation.  The  holder  of  a  foreign  diploma  wishing 
to  obtain  a  French  one,  has  to  submit  to  the  examinations 
estfld>lished  for  that  dc^ee;  but  the  minister  can  relievo 
him  from  the  previous  studies.  Physicians  and  surgeons, 
when  in  practice,  pay  an  annual  licence-tax. 

Offtciers  de  SantS, — These  are  an  inferior  class  of  medical 
practitioners.  Twelve  inscriptions  (requiring  three  years' 
study)  must  be  taken  in  a  faculty,  or  fourteen  inscriptions 
in  a  preparatory  school  of  medicine.  The  examinations 
take  place  in  Sept.  and  Oct.  They  are  three  in  number : 
1.  Anatomy  ;  2.  surgery  and  pharmacy ;  3.  the  elements  of 
medicine.  Besides  these,  the  candidate  has  to  write  a  disserta- 
tion on  a  practical  question.  Expense  of  examination,  580  fr. 
Officiers  de  sante  can  only  practise  in  the  department  where 
they  have  undergone  their  examination.  To  practise  in 
another,  a  new  examination  is  requisite. 

dosely  connected  with  the  medical  schools,  is  the 

Mcs^E  DupoYTftEN,  16,  rue  de  I'ficolede  Medecine.^Thll 
museum  contains  many  curious  and  rare  specimens,  some 
probably  unique.  It  is  especially  rich  in  diseased  osseous 
structures.  Open  to  students  daily,  and  to  strangers  on  applica 
timi*    dosed  from  Sept.  1  to  Nov.  1.  (see  p.  295.) 

Amphitheatre  of  AtiAtoiiv  for  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  17^ 
niedi^  F«r  a  Moulin.  It  consists  of  weU-'Ventilated  galleries, 
MM  story  high,  lighted  from  the  roof>  a  museum,  a  theatre  for 
ketoregy  and  sev^nral  private  rooms  lor  dissections.  Bodies  are 
m09tti  hittier  from  the  hospitals;  the  number  here  and  at 
the  Ecole  Pvatique  exceeds  4,000  annually  (see  p*  114.) 
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Medical  Botanical  GARDEN.—This  is  at  Nos.  64  and  66 
Boulevard  St.  Michel. 

ficoLE  ET  Maison  d' ACCOUCHEMENT,  Boulevard  du   Port 
Royal.— This  school  and  hospital,  occupying  the  buildings  of 
the  Abbey  of  Port  Royal,  rendered  famous  by  the  Jesuits  and 
Pascal,  was  devoted  to  public  uses  in  1796.     It  contains  in 
all  416  beds,  of  which  322  are  for  patients,  and  94  for  pu- 
pils, besides  80  cradles  for  infants.    Women  are  received  here 
in  their  last  month  of  pregnancy,  but,  in  case  of  urgency  or 
distress,  they  may  be  admitted  in  their  eighth  month,  on  pro- 
mising to  take  charge  of  their  offspring.    They  are  attended 
in  their  confinement  by  women,  or,  if  need  be,  by  the  surgeons 
of  the  institution ;  and,  if  their  health  admits  of  it,  are  re- 
moved from  the  hospital  on  the  tenth  day  after  their  confine- 
ment.    If,  notwithstanding  the  promise  above-mentioned,  a 
woman  refuses  to  take  charge  of  her  child,  a  commissary  of 
police  is  called  in,  who  draws  up  the  necessary  declaration, 
and  the  child  is  sent  to  the  Hopital  des  Enfants  Assistes.    If, 
on  the  contrary,  a  woman  takes  her  child  home,  she  receives 
a  small  sum  of  money,  and  a  supply  of  clothing.     Work  of 
different  kinds  is  provided  for  the  women  received  here.     The 
mean  term  of  a  patient's  abode  here  is  18  days.     Medical 
students  are  excluded  from  this  hospital,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  instruction  of  young    women    educating    as   midwives. 
lEcole  pour  les  El&ves  Sages-Femmes.)    The  average  number 
of  pupils  is  80,  some  of  whom  are  maintained  at  their  own 
expense,  others  by  different  departments  of  France  :  600  fr. 
a-year  is  the  charge  for  board  and  instruction.    After  a  course 
of  two  years,  the  pupils  pass  an  examination,  and  are  allowed 
to  practise  on  receiving  a  diploma.    The  number  of  licensed 
midwives  in  Paris  is  4  50 .    Strangers  are  not  allowed  to  inspect 
the  hospital.    The  average  number  of  patients  received  here  is 
4,000  :  the  mortality  is  nearly  1  in  18.    The  average  cost  of 
a  patient  is  2  fr.  26  c.  per  day. 

£cole  de  Pharmacie,  21,  rue  deTArbalete. — There  are  U 
professors  attached  to  this  school,  who  lecture  on  pharmacy, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  and  b3tany.  Apothecaries  are 
examined  here  before  they  can  practise  as  such  (see  p.  312.) 
This  establishment  has  a  botanical  garden  of  its  own. 

£:coles  V^TfiRiNAiRES. — They  are  three  in  number:  at 
Alfort  (near  Paris),  at  Lyons,  and  at  Toulouse. 

HOSPITALS. — The  civil  hospitals  of  Paris  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  Administration  of  Public  Assistance  (see 
p.  103).  The  military  hospitals  are  under  the  authority  of  the 
staff  of  the  garrison  of  Paris.    The  Conseil  de  SurveHlanee 
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decides  all  admiaistratlve  measures,  and  superintends  the  pro- 
perty, accounts,  etc.  of  the  hospitals  and  hospices.  (1) 

In  all  cases  of  emergency  the  medical  man  upon  duty  at 
any  of  the  hospitals  may  keceivc  a  patient  into  his  establish- 
ment. The  head  physicians  also,  at  their  morning  consulta- 
tions^ may  receive  into  their  hospitals  such  patients  as  they 
may  think  proper.  Others  may  be  admitted  upon  application 
at  the  Bureau  Central  d' Admission,  Parvis  Notre  Dame 
(See  p.  227 .)  This  is  a  board  of  12  physicians  and  6  surgeons, 
who  relieve  each  other  by  rotation.  From  this  body  the 
hospital  surgeons  and  physicians  are  selected  as  vacancies 
occur.  They  indicate  the  particular  hospital  for  the  patient, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  Medical  advice  is 
also  given  by  the  board  to  indigent  persons,  and  children 
are  vaccinated  here  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays  at  U. 
This  operation  also  takes  place  every  Tuesday  at  Ihemairies; 
to  encourage  this  useful  practice,  three  francs  are  paid  to 
the  parents  for  every  child ;  and  children  not  vaccinated  are 
excluded  from  the  free  schools.  This  Bureau  is  connected 
by  telegraphic  wires  with  all  the  hospitals. 

All  the  civil  hospitals  ai'e  divided  into  three  classes : 
— 1.  General  Hospitals  ;  2.  Special  Hospitals,  devoted  to  the 
sole  treatment  of  particular  classes  of  disorders,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, cutaneous,  mental,  &c. ;  and,  3.  Hospices  or  Alms- 
houses. Those  under  the  control  of  the  Council  General  of 
Public  Assistance  are  26. 

In  1 803  the  population  of  Paris  was  700,000,  and  the  number 
of  beds  in  the  hospitals  5,620;  in  1851,  only  7,337,  with  a 
population  of  1,100,000.  (2)    The  total  number  of  beds  in 

.  (i)  It  appears  from  the  last  general  returns  that  the  hospitals 
and  hospices  of  Paris  support '  every  year  (in  round  numbers) 

.  12,000  aged  and  infirm  men  and  women,  and  yearly  receive  nearly 
90,000  patients,  5, 200  of  whom  are  always  under  cure  or  care  ; 
5,000  children  are  yearly  received,  and  14,000  are  always  out  at 
nurse  in  the  country ;  500  are  apprenticed  yearly.  Besides  Ihis 
out-door  relief  is  afforded  to  about  60,ooo  patients.  Medical 
service  during  the  night  costa  the  City  35,000  t'r. 

(3)  The  following  is  the  average  statistical  condition  of  the 
above  institutions  calculated  for  the  last  ten  years:— Gct) era 2 
and  Special  Hcwptfa/*.— Admissions,  62,500  medical,  and  23,400 
surgical  cases.  Cures,  54,600  medical,  and  22,100  surgical  cases. 
Deaths,  8,000  medical,  and  1,400  surgicj  cases.  Average  num- 
ber of  days  passed  in  the  hospitals  by  men  26  ;  women,  27 ; 
boys,  32  ;  girls,  35.  Mortality,  men,  1  in  9'50  ;  women,  1  In 
10;  boys,  1  in  7  ;  girls,  1  in  7*5.  The  maximum  of  beds  occu- 
pied occurred  in  March  and  December;  the  minimum  in  July 
and  August.  —  Hospices  and  Maisons  df  Jietraite.  —  Admissione, 
7,000  ;  eiits,  5,600 ;  deaths,  i,600. 
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the  hospitals  and  hospices  is  at  present  19,600,  all  of 
iron.  AH  the  hospitals  have  different  wards  for  vaiious 
diseases. 

For  the  hospices,  see  p.  103.  We  here  subjoin  a  Ust  of 
the  hospitals  of  Paris,  divided  into  general  a  special  (!)• 

General  Hospitals. — Hdtel  Dieu, — Consists  of  large  build- 
ings, separated  by  the  southern  branch  of  the  river,  divided 
into  wards  for  men  and  for  women ;  there  are  also  gardens  for 
convalescents.  The  laboratory,  pharraacy,  laundry,  &c.,  are 
all  on  a  large  scale.  The  Hospital,  soon  to  be  superseded  by 
the  new  one  opposite,  is  connected  by  a  covered  bridge  and 
a  tunnel  passing  under  the  quay  with  the  buildings  erected  in 
the  Enclos  Saint  Julien,  which  contain  104  beds.  The  total 
number  of  beds  is  839.  The  yearly  average  uuinber  of 
patients  is  12,000,  and  the  mortality  1  in  18. 

Hdpital  Lariboisiere,  rue  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  a  hospital 
opened  in  1 854.  The  same  classes  of  patients  as  are  admUted 
to  the  Hotel  Dieu  are  received  here.  The  number  of  beds  is  606. 

(i)  For  children  labouring  under  scrofVila  the  administration 
has  provided  two  branch  hospitals;  one  at  Forges-lcs-Ba<n« 
(Seine-et  Oise),  the  other  at  Berck-sur-Mer  (Pas  de  Calais). 

The  following  is  an  average  view  of  the  annual  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  the  administration  of  the  Hospitals  and  Chari- 
table Institutions  of  Paris:  net  receipts,  1 9,800,000  fr. ;  ex- 
penditure, 19,000,000  fr.  The  receipts  include,  among  other 
items,  rents  of  land,  houses,  &c.,  1,100,000  fr.;  interest  of 
capital,  4,700,000  fr. ;  contributions  of  theatres  and  places  of 
amusement,  1,700,000  fr. ;  subvention  of  the  Department  of  the 
Seine  for  the  £n/ant«  Trouves^  2,500,000  fr.;  concessions  of  burial- 
ground,  200,000  fr. ;  sale  of  medicines,  refuse,  &c.,  3,000,000  ff. 

The  expenses  include  :  General  Hospitals,  3,000,000  fr.;  Spe- 
cial Hospitals,  2,ioo,ooofr.;  Maison Imp^riale  de  Sant^,  3oo,ooaflP.; 
Maisons  de  Retraite,  650,ooo  fr. ;  Hospices,  4,000,000 fr. ;  Chari- 
table foundations,  350,000  fr. ;  Buildings  and  repairs,  600,000  fir.; 
Administration*  including  physicians,  2,200,000  fr. ;  Found- 
lings, 2,700,000  fr.  The  average  cost  of  each  patient  per  diem 
is  : — General  Hospitals,  2  fr.  22  c. ;  Special  Hospitals,  2  fr.  6  c. ; 
Hospices,  1  fr.  34  c;  Maisons  de  Retraite,  1  fr.  34  c. 

The  chief  items  of  consumption  in  the  hospitals  and  hospices 
are:  Flour,  5,800,000  kil.;  bread,  3,200,000  Sil.;  wine,  1,800,000 
litres ;  meat,  1,400,000  kil. ;  butter,  110,000  kil. ;  milk,  1,800,000 
litres.  The  total  value  of  furniture  and  linen  of  every  descrip- 
tion belonging  to  the  hospitals  and  hospices  of  Paris  is  about 
10,500,000  fr.,  including  563  bathing-tubs. 

All  public  places  of  amusement  pay  a  tax  of  8  per  cent,  on 
their  receipts  towards  the  support  of  the  hospitals ;  and  a  heavy 
tax  for  their  support  Is  levied  on  every  piece  of  ground  puf  • 
chased  for  the  purpose  of  burial  in  the  cemeteries.  Private  mUr 
nlAcence  also  contributes  largely  to  their  ma\ntettaace« 
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Tlie  H6pital  de  la  Pitii,  i,  rue  LacepMe,  contiuns  727 
heds.  Yearly  average  of  patients,  10,750;  mortality  1  is  11*50. 

Bdpital  de  la  ChariU,  45,  rue  Jacob.  Clinical  and  medical 
schools;  504  beds.    Average,  8,000 ;  mortality  1  in  20. 

Edpital  Beaujon,  208,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honors.  This 
line  hospital  contains  4i7  beds.  The  annual  average  of 
patients  is  5100;  tbe  mortality  is  1  in  14. 

ifdpttol  St.  Antoine,  184,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. — 
Number  of  beds,  706.    Average,  4,800  ;  mortality  1  in  22. 

H6pital  Necker,  151,  rue  de  Sevres.— The  number  of  beds 
is  440.     Average,  4,800;  mortality  1  in  17. 

H()pital  Cochin,  47,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Jacques.  The 
number  of  beds  is  260.  The  annual  average  number  of  pa- 
tients is  2,100,  and  the  mortality  1  in  10. 

Special  Hospitals. — Hdpitaf  St,  Louis. — 4o,  nie  Bichat. 
Though  chiefly  designed  for  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  dis- 
eases aud  scrofula,  it  receives  also  cases  of  acute  disorders  and 
surgical  cases.  It  had  many  patients  during  the  cholera. 
Male  patients  able  to  pay,  are  received  in  a  separate  pavilion, 
at  the  rate  of  2  fr.  a-day.  In-door  patients,  who  are  able, 
are  encouraged  to  work  m  the  garden  at  1  sou  per  hour.  It 
contains  822  beds,  the  number  of  in-door  patients  having  con- 
siderably diminished  since  the  discovery  of  a  new  method  for 
curing  the  itch,  which  is  now  performed  in  two  hours.  It  has 
a  large  bathing-establishment  for  in  and  out^door  patients, 
and  is  jastiy  celebrated  for  its  medicated  and  mineral  baths, 
particularly  those  of  a  sulphureous  nature.  There  is  also  a 
large  vapour  bath,  admitting  by  distinct  entries  eight  patients 
at  the  same  time.  Another,  of  a  different  construction,  is 
fitted  up  with  douches,  &.  Upwards  of  25,ooo  persons 
annually  avail  themselves  of  the  baths,  and  in  a  single  year 
180,000  have  been  served.  There  are  two  clinical  lecture- 
rooms.    Average,  9,000 ;  in  reality,  1  in  49. 

Hdpital  du  Midi,  15,  rue  des  Capucins  St.  Jacques. — Ex- 
clusively reserved  for  male  syphilitic  patients.  It  contains  336 
beds,  besides  2 1  for  persons  able  to  pay.  The  annual  average 
Bumher  of  patients  is  3,300.  The  clinical  lectured  of  Dr. 
Ricord  are  very  celebrated.    Mortality  1  in  25. 

H&pital  Lourcine,  1 1 1 ,  rue  de  Lourcine,  reserved  for  female 
sy^Iitic  patients. — Contains  269  beds,  of  which  226  are  for 
adults,  and  50  for  children  ;  it  is  exceedingly  well  regulated. 
The  average  number  of  patients  in  the  year  is  2000,  and  the 
mortality  1  in  27.  Every  physician  desirous  of  a  place  in 
an  hospital  is  obliged  to  pass  some  time  in  this.   Professional 

len  vastly  obtttn  tickets. 

Hdyiial  des  Cliniques  de  la  Faculty  de  MedednCy  Place  de 
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rCcole  de  Medecine. — ^This  hospital,  containing  152  beds,  i^ 
appropriated  to  surgical  diseases  and  midwifery.  A  courser 
midwifery  is  given  here  to  female  aspirants  to  that  professioc 
who  durug  their  stay  assist  in  the  hospital.  The  averagi 
number  of  accouchemeuts  is  iOOO  a-year ;  that  of  surgicii 
cases  600.  This  is  the  only  hospital  of  the  kind  to  whici 
students  are  admitted.  Clinical  lectures,  both  surgical  aoi 
obstetrical,  are  given  by  the  surgeon  and  physician 
A  card  for  admittance  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  bureau  of  tin 
Faculty  of  the  School  of  Medecine. 

Hdpital  des  Enfants  Malades,  149,  rue  de  Sevres. — ^Ei 
clusively  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  children.  Gymnastia 
have  been  introduced  here  with  great  advantage.  It  contains 
698  beds.  Children  admitted  from  2  to  1 5  years  of  age.  Average 
number  of  patients  yearly,  3,525  ;  mortality  1  in  38. 

The  Hdpital  Ste.  Eugenie,  89,  rue  de  Charenton,  established 
in  1854,  for  sick  children,  contains  410  beds. 

The  Salp4triere,  47,  Boulevard  de  THopital,  which  may  be 
ranked  among  the  hospices,  is  an  hospital  for  incurable  or 
aged  female  patients.  It  contains  5,204  beds,  of  which  2,91 7 
only  are  occupied  by  real  patients,  (see  p.  330.) 

The  Hdpital  Militaire  du  Val-de-Grdce  contains  970  beds. 
(See  p.  315.) 

Connected  with  the  hospitals  are  the  following  : 

Boulangerie  G6n^aUy  13,  Place  Scipion. — ^This  is  the  ge- 
neral bakehouse  for  all  the  hospitals. 

Cave  GSneraky  h  1  Entrepot  des  Vins.— Here  all  the  wines, 
spirits,  &c.,  used  in  the  hospitals  are  delivered. 

Phurmacie  Centrale  des  Hdpitaux  et  Hospices,  47,  Quai| 
de  la  Tournelle. — A  general  dispensary,  where  medicines  are 
prepared  by  steam.  (1) 

The  Jewish  hospital,  erected  by  M.  de  Rothschild,  at  76,  | 
rue  de  Picpus,  contains  loo  beds  in  all,  viz.,  60  for  patients, 
and  40  for  the  old  and  disabled  (see  p.  222). 

There  are  also  charitable  societies  for  medical  purpo^»  | 
such  as  the  :  Sociiti  nationale  de  Vaccine;  Societd  mm^^^  \ 

(0  Medical  out-door  relief  has,  during  the  last  few  years, 
become  an  important  feature  of  the  hospital  system  in  Pans- 
It  is  administered  in  various  ways:— i.  By  consultations  g'^^°  j 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day  at  each  hospital :  their  average 
number  is  J65,ooo  per  annum;  2.  By  medicines,  bandages, 
and  bath-tickets  afforded  gratuitously  :  the  annual  cost  on 
this  head  averages  120,000  francs ;  3.  By  visits  of  medifial 
men  to  the  lodgings  of  the  poor.  Convalescents,  after  leaving 
the  hospitals,  are  Visited  at  their  homes  for  some  time  after. 
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d'Accouchetnent;  SocieU  mddico-fhilanthropique ;  Maison 
des  scsurs  gardMnalades ;  Socidte  midicale  du  Temple,  Sec. 
Besides  hospitals,  there  are  certain  establishmeQts  called 
Maisons  de  Sant£,  which  receive  patients,  who  pay  vanous 
prices  according  to  the  accommodation  they  receive.  They 
are  conducted  generally  by  a  medical  man  of  reputation,  who 
boards,  lodges,  and  attends  the  patients;  they  have  gardens, 
and  some  are  agreeable  places  for  sick  people*  Rooms  con- 
taimng  a  single  or  several  beds  may  be  had  according  to  the 
means  of  the  patients;  and  persons  condemned  for  political 
offences,  whose  health  would  be  endangered  by  the  confinement 
of  a  prison,  are  sometimes  allowed  to  reside  on  their  parole, 
and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  director  of  the  establishment, 
in  a  Maison  de  Santi.  The  Maison  Municipale  de  Santi, 
200,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  the  best  establishment  of 
the  kind,  receives  patients  at  from  4  fr.  to  8  fr.  per  diem, 
operations  and  attendance  included.  It  contains  300  beds. 
The  number  of  patients  admitted  annually  is  about  1 600  ; 
average  mortality,  1  in  7 . 

JII.  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES.— The  most  important  is  the 
Academie  Nationale  de  MSdecine,  39,  rue  des  Saints  Peres. 
— ^Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  there  was  an  Academy 
of  Medicine  and  another  of  Surgery.  The  former  was  created 
in  177  6,  and  the  latter  in  1731.  Upon  the  formation  of  the 
Institute,  the  Medical  Academy  was  annexed  to  the  class  of 
the  sciences.  By  an  ordonnance' of  Dec.  20,  1820,  the  Aca- 
demy was  restored,  and  definitively  organized  by  decrees  in 
1829  and  1835.  The  object  of  its  institution  is  to  reply  to 
inquiries  of  the  government  relative  to  everything  that  concerns 
the  public  health.  Thenmnber  of  its  resident  members,  now 
amounting  to  114,  is  to  be  reduced  to  100  by  extinction;  so 
that  at  present  the  Academy  only  nominates  one  member  after 
three  extinctions.  It  has  besides  14  free  membere  and  32 
oreign  associates,  correspondents  not  included.  The  Academy 
has  several  prizes  at  its  disposal,  and  liolds  public  sittings 
every  Tuesday,  at  3  o'clock. 

SocietS  de  Medecine  de  Paris, — ^This  society  devotes  its 
attention  to  epidemic  diseases  and  the  human  constitution, 
and  keeps  up  a  correspondence  with  physicians  in  France 
and  foreign  countries.    It  publishes  the  Revue  MMicale. 

Socidte  de  Medecine  Pratique, — ^For  the  study  and  cure  of 
epidemic  diseases.     Gratuitous  vaccination. 

There  are  also  the  Socidte  de  Chirurgie,  Socidte  d'Ob- 
servation,  Socidtd  AnatomiquSy  etc.  Moreover,  every  arron- 
dissement  of  Paris  now  possesses  its  medical  society. 
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PART  n. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PARIS  IN  WALKS. 
yiRST  WALZ. 

This  comprises  part  of  the  1st  arrondissement,  containing 
The  Palace  of  the  Tuileries, — Occupying  the  site  of  a 
rubbish-shoot  and  some  tile-fields  that  existed  in  the  time  ol 
Charles  VI.  (1476).    lu   1518,  Francis  I.  purchased  a  hous6 
erected  there  by  Des  Essarts  and  De  Villeroi,  for  his  mother, 
Louise  de  Savoie,  who,  in  1525,  gave  it  to  Jean  Tiercelin, 
steward  to  the  Dauphin ;  Catherine  de  Medicis  purchased  it, 
and  had  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  begun  as  a  residence  for 
herself  in    1564.    P.  Delorme  and   J.    Bullanl   erected  the 
central  pavilion,  the  two  adjoining  wings,    and    the  low 
pavilions  by  which  they  were  terminated.    Here  her  work 
stopped,  for,  alarmed  by  an  astrological  prediction,  she  fixed 
her  abode  at  the  Hotel  do  Soissons.    Under  Henry  IV.  the 
palace  was  enlarged  by  Ducerceau  and  Duperac,  who  erected 
two  other  ranges  of  building  with  lofty  pavilions  at  each  end. 
This  king  also  began   the  long  gallery  along   the    quay. 
Louis  XIV.  caused  Levau  and  d'Orbay  to  complete  it,  but  he 
soon  after  transferred  his   court  to  Versailles.    The  Regent 
Duke  of  Orleans  resided  at  the  Tuileries  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XV.;  but  from  that  period  till  the  forced  return  of 
Louis  XVI.,  the  families  of  persons  officially  attached  to  the 
Court  occupied  it.     This  palace  is  inscribed  on  almost  every 
page  of  the  history  of  the  first  revolution.  The  mob  entered  it 
on  June  20,  1792,  and  on  Aug.  10  of  the  same  year  it  was 
attacked  and  the  Swiss  guards  massacred.    It  was  the  otRcial 
residence  of  the  First  Consul,  and  subsequently  the  imperial 
palace.   In  1 808  Napoleon  began  the  northern  gallery,  to  com- 
municate with  the  Louvre.  After  the  Restoration  the  Tuileries 
continued  to  be  the  chief  residence  of  the  King  and  Royal 
Family.  After  the  revolution  of  1 830,  when  the  people  attacked 
and  took  the  palace  (July  29th),  Louis  Philippe  fixed  his  re- 
sidence in  it,  and  continued  to  inhabit  it  till  the  24  th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1848,  when  it  was  again  invaded  by  the  people,  and 
the  King   made  his  escape.    During  and  after   the  insur- 
rection of  June,  it  was  used  as  an  hospital  for  the  wounded. 
Napoleon  HI,,  while  still  Prince  President,  occupied  it  in  1852, 
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from  which  time  it  continued  to  be  the  Imperial  residence 
until  the  memorable  4  th  of  September.  It  was  set  on  fire  by 
the  savages  of  the  Commune  on  the  23d  of  May,  1871,  and 
has  since  then  remained  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  pavilions  de 
Flore  and  Marsan  have  been  repaired,  and  it  is  in  contem- 
plation to  rebuilt  the  rest. 

Garden  op  the  Tdileries, — It  was  designed  by  Le  Ndtre, 
under  Loui4  XIV.  Two  parallel  terraces  form  its  northern 
and  southern  boundaries.  Its  length  is  2,2 5 C  feet,  and  its 
width  990  feet.  The  southern  terrace  is  the  more  elevated 
and  wider  of  the  two ;  that  on  the  north  is  the  Terrasse  de$ 
Feuillants,  so  called  from  a  convent  that  stood  there  before 
1789.  Near  it  was  the  Manege,  or  riding-school,  where  the 
National  Assembly  held  its  sittings.  The  garden  is  bisected 
throughout  its  whole  length  by  a  wide  avenue,  extending 
from  the  palace  to  a  gate  giving  access  to  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
coide  (see  p.  153),  and  called  Porte  du  Pont-toumant,  from 
a  swing-bridge  which  existed  there  in  1789.  This  avenue  is 
met  at  right  angles  by  a  spacious  gravelled  walk,  at  a  point 
occupied  by  a  large  circular  basin.  The  whole  garden  is  open 
to  the  public  at  all  seasons  ;  that  adjoining  the  palace  and 
separated  from  the  rest  by  a  fosse,  was  the 

Private  Garden, — ^In  1832  Louis  Philippe  enclosed  a  nar- 
row slip  of  ground  along  tlie  whole  front  of  the  palace 
for  a  private  garden,  which  Napoleon  III.  enlarged  in 
1858.  A  street  is  now  being  run  through  it  skirting  the 
ruins ;  the  rest  is  laid  out  in  walks  bordered  with  shrubs 
and  flowers.  Two  smaller  basins  and  various  statues  complete 
its  decoration.    The 

Public  Garden,  commencing  from  the  large  basin  mentioned 
above,  comprises  two  large  enclosures  laid  out,  inflower-beds, 
followed  by  two  groves  of  fine  chesnut  trees,  elms  planes,  and 
limes,  skirting  the  principal  avenue  and  bordering  on  a  large 
octagonal  basin  facing  the  Porte  du  Pont-Tournant.  This  part 
also  is  laid  out  in  flower  gardens ;  the  side  favoured  with  a 
southern  exposure,  known  by  the  name  of  La  Petite  Provefice, 
is  in  winter  the  favourite  resort  of  children  and  elderly  people 
of  both  sexes,  who  come  here  either  for  exercise  or  repose  and 
warmth.  Flights  of  steps  and  rising  paths  lead  up  to  the 
terraces  overlooking  the  Place  de  la  Concorde ;  the  southern 
one  contains  a  spacious  orangery,  and  has  bridges  over 
the  two  public  passages  opening  upon  the  quays.  The  uorthern 
terrace,  occupied  with  embowered  seats,  and  a  newly- 
built  Tennis  court,  and  commanding  an  excellent  view  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  and  Champs  Elysees  (see  p.  153),  forms 
part  of  the  Terrene  de$  Feuil)ant$f  bordering  on  the  All^e 
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des  Orangers,  so  called  from  the  orange  trees  which  are  placed 
here  in  summer.  It  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  group  of  Mercury 
carrying  off  Pysche  ;  at  the  opposite  extremity  with  Hercules 
and  tlie  Lemian  hydra,  also   in  bronze. 

Each  of  the  two  groves  has  a  hemicycle  of  white  marble, 
with  a  small  enclosure  in  front,  laid  out  as  a  garden,  having 
statues  of  Atalanta  and  Hippomenes  at  the  corners^  and 
others  representing  Spring  and  Autumn  in  the  centre.  These 
hemicycles,  called  Carres  d'Atalante,  were  constructed  in 
1793  by  the  Convention  after  the  designs  of  Robespierre.  They 
were  intended  as  seats  for  tlie  areopagus  of  old  men  who  were 
to  preside  over  the  floral  games  dedicated  to  youth.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  good  sculpture  in  this  part  of  the  garden.  The 
piers  of  the  western  entrance  are  graced  with  two  spirited 
groups,  brought  hither  from  Marly :  one  of  Mercury,  the  other 
of  Fame,  on  winged  steeds,  by  Coysevox.  One  of  them  bears 
traces  oif  the  conflict  with  the  Communist  insurgents, 
May  23d,  1871. 

The  walk  which  separates  the  private  from  the  public  gar- 
den, forms  a  public  passage  from  the  rue  de  Rivoli  to  the 
quay,  through  a  gateway  at  the  southern  terrace,  and  bridged 
over.  Another  passage  extends  from  the  entrance  opposite  the 
Hue  de  Castiglione  to  the 

Pont  de  Solferino,  an  iron  bridge  of  three  arches,  the  piers 
of  which  bear  the  names  of  the  victories  won  in  the  last  Italian 
campaign;  it  is  492  feet  long  by  65  J4  in  width,  and  has  cost 
1,170,000  francs. 

The  garden  is  open  from  7  in  the  morning  till  dusk  in  win- 
ter, and  till  9  in  sunmier.    It  is  then  cleared  by  beat  of  drum. 

On  leaving  the  garden  by  the  quay,  the  visitor  will  find 
to  his  left  the  immense  length  of  the 

Southern  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  which  was  com- 
menced under  Charles  IX.  by  Ducerccau  ;  half  the  length  was 
completed  by  Henry  IV.,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Tuileries 
by  Louis  XIV.  The  whole  of  this  length,  entirely  rebuilt, 
is  elaborately  sculptured,  and  divided  into  three  bodies, 
separated  from  each  other  by  two  square  pavilions  surmonntecl 
by  campaniles,  one  ca!led  Pavilion  Lesdiguieres,  and  the 
other  Pavilion  de  ia  Tremoille.  The  central  body  is  pierced 
with  three  wide-arched  carriage-ways,  flanked  by  two  mow 
for  foot-passengers,  all  of  which  give  access  to  the 

Place  du  Carrousel,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  great 
tournament  held  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1 662 .  The  spacious  Court 
of  the  Tuileries,  separated  from  the  square  by  an  elegant  iron 
railing  with  three  entrances,  two  of  which  are  adorned  with 
statues  of  Victory,  Peace,  History,  and  France,  conmiunicates 
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by  arched  gateways  with  the  Rae  de  Rivoli  on  the  north  (i), 
and  the  Quai  du  Loavre  on  the  soath  (2).  Before  the  central 
gate  of  the  railing  stands  the 

Triumphal  Arch,  erected  by  order  of  Napoleon  in  1806. 
under  the  direction  of  Percier  and  Fontaine,  at  a  cost  of 
1,400,000  fr.  It  is  60  feet  by  20  at  the  base,  and  45  feet 
high,  and  consists  of  a  central  and  two  smaller  lateral  arches. 
Intersected  by  transversal  arches  of  equal  height.  Eight  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  red  Languedoc  marble,  with  bases  and 
capitals  of  bronze,  adorned  with  eagles,  support  the  entab- 
lature. The  attic  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Victory  in  a 
triumphal  car  and  four  bronze  horses,  modelled  by  Bosio  from 
the  origiiial,  brought  from  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice, 
but  restored  by  the  Allies  in  1 8 1 5.  Over  each  column,  stands  a 
marble  figure  of  a  soldier  of  Napoleon^s  army,  in  the  uniform  of 
the  several  corps,  and  over  each  of  the  smaller  archways  is  a 
marble  bas-relief  representing  memorable  events  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1805.  (3) 

The  large  projecting  body  extending  from  the  southern  end 
of  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries.to  the  Pavilion  de  la  Tremoille, 
contains  the  new  Salle  des  Flats  (see  p.  141).  The  northern 
side  of  tne  Place  du  Carrousel  was  buUt  by  Napoleon  I.  as 
far  as  the  Pavilion  de  Rohan,  which  is  opposite  to,  and  the 
counterpart  of,  the  Pavilion  Lesdiguieres.  On  tliis  side  the 
Place  has  eight  principal  issues,  leading  respectively  to  the 
Rue  de  Richelieu  and  the  Rue  de  TEchelle.  At  the  two 
pavilions  above  mentioned  commence  the  buildings  of  the 

New  Loovre. — ^The  space  between  the  Old  Louvre  and  the 
TuUeries  had  long  been  disfigured  by  a  variety  of  mean- 
looking  houses.  Some  of  these  were  swept  away  by 
Napoleon  I.,  in  building  the  northern  gallery.  In  1848,  the 
last  document  signed  by  the  Provisional  Government  was  a 

(i)  This  court  was  principally  formed  by  Napoleon  I.  Where 
the  iron  rails  stand  there  were  rows  of  houses  and  sheds  before 
the  revolution  of  i789 ;  and  this  circumstance  materially  facili- 
tated the  attack  on  the  palace  by  the  mob  on  August  lo^  1793. 
Napoleon  used  to  review  his  troops  in  this  vast  court.  During 
and  for  some  time  after  the  insurrection  of  June,  i848,  as  also 
after  the  events  of  December,  issi,  troops  were  stationed  here, 
and  the  court  bore  the  appearance  of  a  camp.  During  the  siege 
of  igTothe  palace  was  converted  into  a  field-hospital  and  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  into  an  artillery  park. 

{^)  It  was  at  the  inner  comer  of  this  entrance  that  Alibaud 
poated  himseir  on  June  35,  1836,  to  fire  at  Louis  Philippe. 

(s)  During  the  Restoration  these  bas-reliefs  were  exchanged 
for  subjects  taken  from  the  campaign  of  the  Duke  d'Angoul§me 
in  dpain,  1833.    The  f#rmer  were,  however,  restored  in  i830. 
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decree  tor  the  completion  of  the  Louvre,  and  tt^WpUnS  Wei* 
presented  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1849,  by  MM.  Via 
oonti  and  Trelat,  but  without  success.  It  Was  not  unti 
1852  that  Napoleon  III.  decreed  a  sum  of  25,000,000  fr«  fo 
the  purpose  of  imiting  the  two  palaces.  The  finst  stone  o 
the  new  edifices  was  laid  on  the  25th  of  July  of  that  year 
and  the  works  commenced  by  M.  Yisconti,  who,  on  his  death 
in  1853,  was  succeeded  by  M.  Lefuel. 

The  general  plan  of  the  New  Louvre  comprises  two  vas 
lateral  piles  of  buildings,  projecting  at  right  angles  from  ihi 
southern  and  northern  galleries  respectively,  so  as  to  form  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel ;  then  turning  intc 
the  Place  Napotdon  III,,  where  they  present  on  each  side  a 
frontage  of  I80  metres,  interrupted  by  three  sumptuous  pavi- 
lions. (1)  The  space  between  the  two  corner  pavilions  is  1 25 
metres.  Two  octagonal  gardens,  (2)  enclosed  with  elegant 
iron  railings,  occupying  the  central  space,  mask  a  defect  of 
parallelism  existing  between  the  Old  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries. 
The  old  galleries  and  the  pavilions  are  connected  by  spacious 
arcaded  porticos,  elaborately  sculptured,  fronted  with  Corin- 
thian columns,  enclosed  with  balustrades,  and  surmounted  by 
terraces  on  a  level  with  the  first  story,  which  are  decorated 
with  statues  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  France.  The 
front  of  the  Old  Louvre  has  been  made  to  harmonize  with  the 
new  wings;  its  central  pavilion  c^led  the  Pavilion  de 
VHorloge,  now  bears  the  name  of  Sully. 

The  pediments  of  these  pavilions  are  enriched  with  the  most 
complicated  allegorical  sculpture,  and  supported  by  caryatides. 
The  triangular  pediments  of  the  central  pavilions  contain  the 
following  subjects  in  alto-rilievo :  Pavilion  Denon,  Napoleou 
III.,  surrounded  by  Agriculture,  Industry,  Commerce,  and  the 
Fine  Arts;  Pavilion  Richelieu:  France  distributing  crowns  to 
the  most  worthy  of  her  children ;  Pavilion  Sully :  Napoleon  I. 
crowned  by  Glory  and  the  Arts  (3).    The  interior  constructioa 

(1)  They  are  named  as  follows:  Northern  side.  Pavilions  Tur- 
got,  Richelieu,  Colbert;  southern,  Mollien,  Denon,  Daru. 

(9)  Here  stood  the  H6UI  de  Rambouillet,  and  other  houses  of 
the  nobility  which  flourished  under  Louis  XIV.;  and  on  the 
site  of  the  southern  building  was  the  church   of  St.  Thomas 
du  Louvre,  built  in  1 1 87  by  Robert,  Count  of  Dreux*  On  the  1  stii 
of  October,  1739,  the  roof  suddenly  gave  way  during  divine  ser- 
vice, causing  great  loss  of  life.  It  was  subsequently  ceded  to  the 
Protestants,  who  afterwards  excf^anged  it  for  the  Oratolre. 
)S)  The  sculptures  required  the  combined  efforts  of  5  3  artists. 
The   total  cost  of  the  New  Louvre  amounts  to  »2, 500,000  fr. 
The  space  covered  and  enclosed  by  the  new  buildings,  with  the 
Tuileries  and  old  Louvre,  is  nearly  60  acres  English. 
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U  remarkable  for  its  solidity  and  safety  from  fire,  all  the 
roofing  and  flooring  resting  upon  iron  framework.  Each  of 
the  two  wings  we  have  described  contains  two  courts.  The 
first  story  of  the  building  which  intervenes  between  the  two 
courts  on  the  side  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  contained  the  Library 
of  the  Louvre,  which  was  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  by  the 
Communists  on  the  23d  of  May,  1871.  It  contained  some 
valuable  MSS.  and  many  rare  books. 

On  the  first  story  of  the  transversal  building  separating  the 
two  coui'ts  is  the  old  Salle  des  Etats  (see  p.  141),  where  the 
inaugaration  of  the  New  Louvre  took  place,  on  the  14th  Aug., 
1857,  five  years  after  the  conmiencement  of  the  work. 

At  a  distance  of  about  300  feet  measured  diagonally  from 
the  Pavilion  de  Rohan,  Cadoudal's  infernal  machine,  intended 
to  destroy  Napoleon  I.,  on  his  way  to  the  opera,  then  situated 
intiie  Place  Richelieu,  exploded  Dec.  24,  1800.  (1) 

A  few  steps  eastward  brings  the  visitor  to 

The  Old  Louvre. — A  castle  which  existed  on  the  site  of  this 
palace  is  said  to  have  been  us^d  as  a  hunting-seat  by  Dagobert, 
the  woods  then  extending  over  the  actual  site  of  northern  Paris 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  Philip  Augustus,  in  1200,  formed 
it  into  a  stronghold,  and  used  it  as  a  state  prison.  (2)  It  was 
not  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  Paris  until  1367  and  1383. 
T2harles  V.  made  many  additions  to  the  castle  ;  the  Royal  Li- 
brary was  kept  there ;  also  the  various  officers  of  state  and 
foreign  princes  visiting  Paris  were  lodged  in  it.  Francis  I.  began 
the  present  building  in  1528,  and  erected  the  southern  half 
of  the  western  side  of  the  court,  as  it  now  exists,  after  the  de- 
signs of  Pierre  Lescot.  His  son  Henry  11.  continued  and  extended 
this  plan,  completmg  the  whole  of  the  western  front,  now 
called  the  Viemo  Louvre  and  the  wing  containing  the  Go- 
lerie  dApoUon.  The  sculptures  were  entrusted  to  the  di- 
rection of  Jean  Goujon,  and  other  great  artists  of  the  day. 
Henry  IV.  made  some  additions  to  this  part  of  the  building  at 
the  time  of  commencmg  the  Long  Gallery ;  and  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII.  the  central  pavilion  of  the  western  side  was 
added  to  the  erections  of  Lescot   by  Lemercier,  who  also 

(1)  The  event  occtrred  in  the  rue  St.  Nicoise,  &  street  which 
no  longer  exists,  but  which  extended  into  the  present  Place  du 
Carrousel.  The  house  called  the  H6tel  de  Nantes,  close  to  which 
the  infernal  machine  had  been  placed,  was  pulled  down  in  ^85^ . 

(2)  The  foundations  of  this  castle  were  brought  to  light  again 
in  1ft66  by  order  of  the  Municipality,  in  order  to  elucidate  some 
ohscure  historical  points.  The  principal  lines  of  the  old  plan 
are  marked  out  on  the  pavement  and  bitumen. 
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l)U]lt  all  the  lower  part  of  the  northern  front.  Louis  XI^^,  i 
the  suggestion  of  Colbert,  decided  upon  completing  this  palac 
and  a  public  competition  of  architects  was  opened  to  furni 
designs  for  the  new  building.  A  physician,  Claude  Perrau 
was  the  successful  competitor,  but,  some  distrust  of  his  ahilit 
arising  at  court,  Bernini,  who  constructed  the  porticos  in  fr( 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  was  sent  for  from  Italy,  and  his  ^U 
were  adopted.  Louis  XIY.  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  eai 
ern  front;  but  for  some  reason  Bernini  was  soon  s^ 
l»ack  to  Italy,  loaded  with  presents  and  a  pension,  while  h 
rault,  to  the  honour  of  France  and  of  Colbert,  was  allowed! 
1 6C6  to  carry  his  original  design  into  execution.  He  built  i 
eastern  front,  and  that  towards  the  river;  but  the  caprioej 
the  King  put  a  stop  to  the  works,  and  diverted  the  tread 
of  the  country  to  the  building  of  Versailles.  Until  18^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  Louvre  remained  without  a  roj 
and  the  whole  seemed  to  be  destined  to  fall  into  rui 
Napoleon  I.  however  resumed  the  works,  and  under  bi 
the  Louvi'e  was  finished,  and  the  surrounding  streets  aj 
places  cleared.  Its  internal  arrangements  were  principal^ 
efifected  by  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe.  Charles  IX.  inhalnt^ 
the  old  Ix)uvre,  and,  as  is  well  known,  fired  from  its  window 
looking  towards  the  quay  and  river  on  the  victims  of  the  S 
Barthelemy.  (1)  Henry  III.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Louis  XIII.  all 
resided  here,  as  well  as  the  unfortunate  English  queen,  Hei 
rietta,  widow  of  Charles  I.  Louis  XV.,  during  part  of  his  m 
nority,  inhabited  the  Louvre ;  but  since  then  it  has  been  devofej 
to  the  various  museums  of  the  fine  arts,  and  has  occasionallj 
been  used  for  great  ceremonies  of  state.  (2)  The  eastern  im 
of  the  Louvre  is  a  masterpiece  of  architecture.  The  gran 
colonnade  is  composed  of  28  coupled  Corinthian  colunwj 
fronting  a  wide  gallery.  The  basement  stoigr  affords  an  aj 
mirable  contrast  by  its  simplicity ;  and  the  projecting  masse 
in  the  centre,  and  at  either  end  of  the  facade  complete  tlj 
grand  features  of  this  side.  The  central  mass  forming  w 
gateway,  is  crowned  by  a  pediment,  the  raking  cornices  i 
which  are  each  of  a  single  piece,  52  feet  in  length  and  3 1 
thickness.  It  contains  a  bas-relief  by  Lemot  (1811);  ^ 
over  the  grand  door-way  is  another  by  CarteRier,  of  ta 
same  date.    The  gates,  made  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.,  ^^^  ^ 

(1)  A  window,  with  a  balcony  on  the  first  floor,  is  often  sho*! 
as  that  from  which  he  fired  ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  aslha 
part  of  the  building  was  not  constructed  till  long  after  the  y^ 
1573.  the  date  of  that  most  perfidious  massacre. 

(2)  It  was  attacked  by  the  people,  Julv  28  and  29,  18'^ 
and  obstinately  defended  by  the  Swiss  gua*  ds. 
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lu^ificently-worked  bronze.  (1)  The  southern  front,  also 
he  work  of  Claude  Perrault,  though  not  so  bold,  is  very  fine. 
tis  decorated  with  forty  Corinthian  pilasters,  and,  like  the 
astern,  has  a  richly-adorned  pediment  over  the  central 
ompartment.  In  the  court,  the  general  features  of  the  ground- 
loor  are  a  range  of  circular  arcades,  separated  by  Corinthian 
Oasters,  and  under  each  arch  is  a  lofty  window.  Most  of  the 
atermediate  niches  are  now  adorned  with  marble  statues  by 
nodern  masters,  representing  Sappho,  Circe,  Sculpture,  the 
leuaifisance.  Abundance,  Glory,  etc.  'ihe  Pavilion  de  Sail  if 
i  surmounted  by  a  quadrai^^ar  dome,  resting  upon  colossal 
aryaUdes  by  Sarrazin.  The  sculptures  of  the  wings  are  by 
^aolo  Poncio  and  Jean  Goujon.  The  central  gateways  were 
«&lptared  by  Lesueur,  Ramey,  and  Coustou.  Perrault  formed 
he  designs  of  tbese  three  sides,  eadi  of  which  is  408  feet, 
he  whole  forming  a  perfect  square. 

The  court  of  the  Louvre  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe  with 
aspect  to  decoration  and  proportion. 

A  small  garden  on  the  south-western  side  is  called  the 
Garden  of  the  Infanta,  from  the  Spanish  Prin6ess  who  came 
into  France,  in  1721,  to  marry  Louis  XV.  Sfanilar  gardens 
nin  all  round  the  palace,  ending  at  the  new  wing  facing  the 
me  de  Rivoli,  and  are  public. 

Interior. — ^Abnost  all  the  interior  of  this  palace  is  devoted  to 
the  museums  coUectively  known  under  the  name  of  Musses 
<2u  Loume^  for  which  it  is  so  celebrated. 

We  trust  the  innovation  lately  introduced  by  us,  of  adding 
to  the  present  book  the  plans  of  the  ground-floor  and  first 
story  of  the  Louvre,  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  as  it 
will  save  them  much  trouble.  Our  carefully  selected  extract 
from  the  official  catalogue  will  be  found  eminently  useful 
tor  a  first  and  cursory  view  of  the  galleries. 

We  particularly  call  attention  to  the  second  plan  {Fint 
Story),  where  the  Grand  Staircase  is  represented  in  the  left- 
hand  corner.  The  landing-place  marked  A  leads  to  the  Long 
Gallery  of  paintings  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Salle  Ronde 
^d  Golerte  d'Apdlon ;  the  landing-place  B  leads  directly  to 
ft  hy  the  Luini  collection  and  the  Salon  CarrS ;  lastly,  the 
MudiDg-place  C,  accessible  by  a  double  flight  of  stairs,  leads 
po  the  French  and  Italian  schools.  The  descriptions  will  be 
^nd  after  our  list  of  works  at  page  138. 

(1)  The  dimensions  of  this  front  are  :— length,  525  feet;  height, 
J*  feet;  width  of  central  compartment,  88  feet;  width  of  exi 
^me  compartments,  75  feet;  height  of  basement  story,  35  feet ; 
Mght  of  columns,  10  diameters  and  a  half,  or  38  feet  nearly/ 
'^'e  entablature  takes  up  nearly  to  feet  of  the  entire  heights 
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LIST   OF   THE 

PRINCIPAL    WORKS    OF 

IN   THE   LOITTRE. 

With  the  pages  of  the  GUIDE  quoted. 
^«  mmhera  marked  are  those  of  the  Official  Catalogues. 


^^         I -ANTIQUES.    (Page  138). 

''^^^?'  r^  1*«»^^«««  («<•)»  ^^^  (b-)  ffrdups  {gr.)f  and  bash 
T^mft  (h.  r.)  here  quoted  are  no€  yet  numbered. 

n  ,.  ROIWDA. 

^neBorgbese  Mars  (in  the  centre). 
p.        A.— Knife   of   Anne    of  Anstrla. 

Deidam'^'Ju"**"'^  Sacrifice    (b.  r.)   OpponU :  Achilles   quitting 
of  hS     ^'"^  P"*™  beseeching  Achilles  to  give  up  the  body 
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Second  Room,— iZi.  The  Roman  Consorts  (gr.)  Bacchus  1 
umphant  over  the  Indians  (b.  r.).  ^23  Bacchus  and  the  Fo 
Seasons  lb.  r.).  '243.  Bacchusand  Ariadne  (b.  r.).  349^  35o,Cupi 
holding  wreaths  (b.  r.).  426.  The  fall  of  Phaeton  (b.  r.).  5( 
Mithras  sacrificing  a  bull  (b.  r.). 

Third  Room, — Gordianus,  Tranquillina,  Pupienus,  Mamaea  (J 
465.  Borne  seated  on  a  rock,  (st.) 

Fourth  Room.—  38.  Roman  Soldiers  before  the  Temple  of  I 
piter  (b.  r.).Mamc'Ea  (st.).Didia  Clara  (st.).  Plautilla  (b.).  Juliani 
(St.).  Commodus  (b.  .Pertinax  (st.). 

Fifth  Room.—  Emperors  Marcus  Aurelius,  Trajan,  Hadrian^  fl 
Antonines.    Colosal    bust   of  Lucllla,  found  at  Carthage. 

Sixth  /Joom.— Augustus,  Otho,  Nero,  Galba,  Claudius,  Vespa 
sian.  184.  Germanicus  (st.)  in  the  centre.  Livia,  Julius  taesai 
Antinous  (b.). 

B. — Suite   of  Jeanne  de   Boarbon.     (Page   138). 

SalU  de  Diane,— ^ .  Altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods  (in  the  cenirp; 
Minerva  and  bas-reliefs  ofatemple  of  Assos,  9,  lo,  1 1 .  Bas-reliei 
of  the  Island  of  Thasos.    Castor  and  Pollux  (group.) 

Milo  Ga/ien/.— 25— 28.  Four  Termini  (Hercules,  Mercury) 
250.  Silenus  and  Bacchus  (gr.).  299.  Bacchus  and  Centaur  (gr.) 
•41.  Juno  (^t.).  282.  Faunt  gatheriug  grapes  (sarcophagus).  3oo 
Family  ofOentaurs  (sarcophagus).  377.  The  Three  Graces  (group) 
379.  Euterpe  (st).  381.  Another  Euterpe  (st).  48o.£sculapiusaR4) 
Agathodemon  (group).  439.  Nereids  and  Tritons  (b.  r.  sarco- 
phagus). Minerva  (st.) ;  Fauni;  Hercules  and  Telephus  (group.); 
several  statues  of  Venus;  an  Athlete;  and  at  the  end,  436. 
Ventis  Victrix  of  Milo. 

Melpomme   Gallery. — 386.   Colossal  Melpomene,     and  anti(l«<^' 
mosaic  of  Victory.     2.  Astrological  altar   of  Gabii.   39 1.  Po'y* 
hymnia  (st.).  405.  Hygioea  and  Esculapius   (b.  r.).  445.  Nereidl 
and  Cupids  (cippus)    86.  Marsyas  flayed   (st.).    zio.  Cupid  aai\ 
Psyche  (group).    299.  Centaur  subdued  by  Cupid  (group).  4*J 
Venus  leaving  the  Bath  (st.).  98.  Diana    Venatrix  (gr.);  on  ' 
pedestal,  46  4.  The  three  cities  (b.  r.)  and  484.  A  winged  Vlci' 
(b.  r.).  4  U.  The  Pallas  ofVeUetri  (st.)  449.  The  Tiber  (colos: 
statue).  272—275.  Four  colossal  Satyrs  (caryatides);  Statues 
Minerva,  Euterpe,  the  Fighting  Gladiator,  Mercury,    AntiDOii^ 
Bacchus,  Esculapius.    4  37.  The  Venus  of  Aries. 

C— Salle   de«    Caryatides.    (Page  138). 

148.  Diana  at  tho  Bath  (st.).  183.  Jason  (st.).  235.  FeasH 
Bacchus  (b.  r.  Borghese  vase).  476.  Victory  of  Samothracia  (sir 
342.  Cupid  trying  his  wings  (st.).  The  Boy  and  goose  (gr.).  "^ 
Discobolus,  (St.).  She-wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus  (f?^-/ 
686.  Venus  with  Ihe  shell.  37  4.  The  Borghese  Hermaphrodite  (?'J 
Statues  of  Achilles,  Bacchus,  Jupiter,  Hercules,  the  l)^'*! 
Apollo  etc. 
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ll-PAINTINGS 

A.— SmloB    Carr^.     (Page  140.) 
Paolo  Veronese  (1528— isss).    [Ital.]— 103.  The  Nuptials  of 
lana.  404.  The  Banquet  of  Simon  the  Pharisee.     lOTbis.  Jupiter 
•unishing  Crime. 

CoRREGGio  (4  494— 1534.  fital.]— 28  Antiope  slumbering. 
Gberciho  (1591—1666).  fllal.J— 48  Resurrection  of  Uzarus. 
AsNiBAL  Carracci  (i  560 -1609).  [Ital.]    —446.  The    body  of 
Mst  resting  on  the  Virgin's  knees. 

Rembrandt  (leOe— 1669)  [Flem.]— 44o.The  joiner's  family. 
iSDREA  DEL  Sar-^  (i488— 163o).  [Hal.]— 438.  A  HoIy  family. 
UosARDO  DA  Vinci   (i4  88— i53o).  ['tal.J— 481.    The   Virgin, 
5SUS,  and  St.  Ann.  484.  Portrait  of  Mona  Lisa. 
McRiLLo(l6i8— 1682).   [Spau.J— 546.  The  Conception  (Mar- 
ital SoulVs  Collection). 

Vasdyck  (1599—4  641).  fFlem.]— 142.  Charles  1.,  of  England, 
nllengih.  i50.  Portraits  of  J.  GrusseljRichardo  and  his  son. 
RcBEns  (1577 — i64o).  [Flem.]— 433.  Thomyris  dipping  Cyrus's 
i<ad  into  a  vessel  full  of  blood. 

/otssiH  (1594— 1665).    [Fr.]— 434.  St.  Fr.   Xavier  reviring  a 
^^^%^rl  in  Japan.  435.  Diogenes  casting  away  his  cup. 
Philliitc  db   Champaigne    (1602—167  4).    [Flera.[— 87.    Full 
en^th  porirait  of  Richelieu. 

i'KSoEUR(i6i7 — 1 65 5).  [French.]— 523.  St.  Scholastica  ap- 
>eaTs  to  St.  Benedict. 

Gerarb  Dow  (itJi3 — 1680).  fFlem.]— 121.  l^ropsieal  woman. 
HOLBEIN  THE  Younger,  Haws  (i498— 1654).  [German.]—  2O8. 
'ftjlrail  of  Erasmus. 

Raphael  Sahzio  (1 483— 1520  [Ital.]— 376.  The  Virgin,  the 
'J'ant  Saviour,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  377.  The  Holy  Family. 
*^'  St.  Michael  vanquishing  the  Demon. 

Entrance  room  to  the  right  (Page  140.) 
UimBernadino  (1460— H  530).  [Ital.]— Eight  frescoes,  repre- 
cniiug  subjects  of  the  New  Testament. 

B. — Mjong  Clallery.    (Page   i4i.) 
^Mded  into  five  compartments  separated  by  arches. 
ITALIAN   SCHOOL. 
(Comprising  the  First  Compartment,  a  side  room   [Petite  Salle 
j[Wt«nne,  page  4  42].  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Second 
Compartment.) 

First  Compirtment.  side  room, 
J«:RDGmo  (tiie,  i446-i5i4)— 443.  AHoly  Family. 
«ANTEGs^(i43i__4  506.)-25l.  Pamassus.  252.  Wisdom  con- 
'^7'ng  Vice. 

^'»ABDE  (1240— 4302)— 174.  The  Virgin,  Child  and  Angels. 
gjj^'^^T0(<276— 1336)— 209.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  receiving  the 

^J^  ftiappo  Lippi  (1412— 4  469)— 233.  The  Nativity, 
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Taddeo  Gaddi  (1360— i»66).— 199,  An  AUar-piece. 
Ghirlahdaio  (4458— 1 499).— '203.  Christ  taken  to  Calvary. 
Lo  Spagna  (flourished  in  1 53o). — 21  Abis,  Nitivity  of  Christ. 

Returning  to  the  First  Compartment. 

iAGOPO  Palua  (1480— 1548).  — 277.  The  Annunciation  to  the 
Shepherds. 

Tintoretto  (ihi2— 1594).— 351.  Paradise. 

Andrea  del  Sarto  (1488— 1530).— 487.  Charity.  443.  The 
Virgin,  Jesus,  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Catherine.  41 4.  St.  l^aul. 
445.  A  Combat  between  Love  and  Chastity. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  (i462— 1519).— 480.  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
483.  The  Virgin,  Jesus,  St.  John,  and  an  Ansel. 

.TiTAiN  (1477—1576).—  460.  The  Virgin,  i&kui,  St.  Agnes  and 
St  John.  461.  A  Holy  family.  466.  St.  Jerome  kneeling  before  a 
cruciflxr  467.  A  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  463.  Portrait  of 
Francis  I.  of  France,  463.  The  Pilgrims  at  Emmaus.  458.  The 
Virgin,  Jesus,  Sts.  Stephen,  Ambrose,  and  Maurice.  465.  Christ 
between  a  soldier  and  an  Executioner.  464.  Jesus  crowned  with 
thorns. 

Caravaggio  (1495— 1543).— Psyche  received  in  Olympus. 

AnnibalCarragci  (4560— 1609).- i&i.  A  Fishhig  scene. 

Fba  Bartolommeo  (i496— 4.S17.— 65.  The  Virgin,  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  and  other  Saints. 

BoMiFAZio  (1500— 1562).- 89.  The  Holy  Family,  Magdalen, 
Sts.  Francis  and  Anthony. 

Fra  Giovan.ni  da  Fiesole  (1387— 1455).— 314.  Crowning  of  (be 
Virgin,  miracles  of  St  Dominic. 

LuiNi— 341.  Jesus  asleep. 

Lorenzo  DA  PAViA(flouridhe1  in  I5I3).— 237.  A  Holy  Family. 

Zenobio  Maggriavelu  (flourished  in  i474).->345.  The  Crown- 
Vug  of  the  Virgin. 

Perugino  (the,  1446— 1514).— 289  A  Cruc  fixiou. 

Paolo  Verone>e  (1528— 1 588).— 99.  The  Swoon  of  Esther. 
107  The  Pilgrims  at  Emmans.  , 

GfiiLio  Romano  (1499— 1646). — 293.  The  Nativity. 

Jagopo  da  Ponte  (1510—1592). — 298.  Animals  going  inlo 
the  Ark. 

IL  Salviati  (1510—1563).— 367.  The  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas. 

Raphael  Sanzio  (i483— is20).— 378&is.  St  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  Desert.    383.  Portrait  of  Bullhaxar  Casliulionc.  384  Portrait 
of  Joan  of  Aragon. 
.  Giorgio  Vasar!  (is  13— 157  4).— 458<  The  Annunciation* 

Second  Compartment  {Italian  School  continuii), 

Caravaggio  (i&6d— 1609).— 82.  Death  of  the  Virgin.  j 

GUERG1N0  (1591  —  1666).— 46.  Lot  and  his  daughters.    si.St. 

Francis  of  Assist  and  St.  Benedict. 
Canaletti  (1697— 1768).— 113.  View  of  a  Church  at  Venice,    i 
LODOVico  Carraggi  (1555— 1649).— 128. The  Virgin  and  Child 

appear  lo  Sr.  Hyacinth. 
Annibale  Carraggi  (i560  — i609).— i36.  Virgin  with  Chettiei, 

142.  Resurrectioo  of  Christ.  151,  152,  Fishing  and  the  Chase. 
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LucA  Giohbabo  (1632— 1705).— 208,  Mars  and  Venus. 

GUAKDI   (1712—1793).—  221.  222.  Festivals  at  Venice. 

GuiDO  Reni(1575— 1612).— 320.  David  contemplating  the  hea<i 
ofGoliah  321,322.  The  Annunciation  and  Puriflcation.  326. 
Christ  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter.  332.  St  SehasHan.  335. 
Hercules  \i}lin'^  the  Hydra  of  Lerna.  336.  Ifercnles  and 
Archelous.     333.  Hercules  on  the  Funeral  pile. 

Carlo  Maratta  (1627  -  1713).- The  Virgin  contemplating 
Christ  asleep. 

Salvator  Rosa  (1615— 1673).- 360.  A  Battle-piece.  361  A 
Landscape. 

Spaoa  (1576— 1622).— 408.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Christopher. 

DoMENicmso(t58i— 1641)— 494.  St.  Cecilia.  498.  The  Triumph 
of  Love. 

SPANISH  SCHOOOL.  {Second  Compartment  ) 

MURILLO  (t6l8— 1682).— Slfit^r.  Birth  of  the  Virgin.  547.  Vir- 
gin and  Child.  5506w.  Miracle  of  St  Diego.  551    Beggar-hoy. 

Velasqwe  ( 1 599  —  1 61*0).  5556w.  Portrait  of  Phil  p  IV.   of  Spain. 

ZuRBARAN  (1598— 1662).— 558.  St.  Peter  Nolasqne  and  St. 
Raymond  of  Peo'afort.  559.  Funeral  of  a  Bishop. 

GERMAN  AND  FLEMISH  SCHOOLS. 
Third  Compartment, 

RuBEHS  (1577— 1640.)— A  Collection  of  22  large  allege«rical 
pictures  relating  to  Marie  de  Me(iicis,niimhering  from  435  to454. 
for  which  see  Catalog«je  {Ecalc  Flamande). 

HEMSSE5  (Born  in  1 500).     200.  Tobiah  restores  his  father's  sigh  t. 

Holbein  the  Younger  (1 498— I5£^i). — 206.  Portrait  of  Nicholas 
Kratzer,  Royal  Astronomer.  207.  Portrait  ofWm.  Warham,  Abp. 
of  Canterhury.  210.  Portrait  of  Thomas  More  (Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor).  212.  Portrait  of  Sir  Hichard  Southwell. 

Justus  OF  Germany  (flourished  in  1451).— 258.  An  Altar  pieee 
in  Ihree  compartments. 

QOEHTIN  Matsts  (flourished  in  1530).  -  270.  A  Banier  and  his 
wife. 

Mor(1525— 1581).— 3ii.  Charles  the  Fifth's  Dwarf,  with  a  dog. 

B\KiiuiSE.v(1631  — 1709).-5.  A  Dutch  squairon^. 

Reibraiiot(I606— I6ti9).— 407.  The  Pilgrms  at  Emmaus. 

Gerard  Dow  (1613— 1680).— 123,  124,126,  127,  128.  Dutch 
Scenes  of  Domestic  Life.     129.  Reading  the  Bible. 

Van  DTK  (1599—1641  )— 138.  The  Virgin  weeping  over  the 
Body  of  Christ.  143.  Portraits  of  llie  Children  of  Charles  I. 
U7.  Portrait  of  Francis  de  Moneada.  151.  PorXrait  of  the  Duke 
ot  Richmond.  152.  Portrait  of  Van  Dyk. 

HoBBEUA  (flourished  in  1636.) — .205.  Landscape^ 

Vam  OSTABB  (1610-1683).— 369.  His  Family.  376.  A  Bait 
before  an  inn. 

Woi'WERMAN  1620— 1668).— 572  A  Cavalry  Charge.  576  A 
Ualtef  Troopers. 

Fourth  Compartment, 

Reran  (1500— 1550;.— 14.  Passages  from  the  Life  of  David 
(Table  picture). 
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Berghem  (1624— 1683).— 18.  Landscape  with  Callle. 

Phill!ppe  deChampaigne  (1602— 1674.)~77.  Jesus  celebrating 
the  Passover.  94.  Portraits  of  Mansard  and  Claude  Perraull. 

CuYP  (1605— 1672).— 104,  105,  106.  Landscapes, 

Rubens  (1577— 1640).— 459.  Elizabeth  of  France,  daughter  of 
Efenry  IV. 

VanderHeyden  (1637— 1712).— 202..  View  of  the  Town-house 
at  Amsterdam. 

Metso  't6l5--1658).—  292.  The  Market  at  Amsterdam. 

Paul  Potter  (1625— 1660).— 399,  400.  Landscapes  with  Callle. 

Rembrandt  (1606  — 1«69).— 404  The  Angel  Gabriel  qaitting 
Tobiah.    412.  413,  414,  415.  Portraits  of  himself. 

RUYSDAEL  (1630— 1681).— 172,  473.  Landscapes. 

Teniers(16I0— 1694).— 511.  St.  Peter  denying  Christ.  512. 
The  ProdigalSon.  513.  Works  of  Charity.  514,  The  Temptation 
of  St.  Anlhony.  518.  Interior  of  a  pot-house.  523.  The 
Player  on  the  Bag-pipe. 

Fifth  Compirtment, 

'  Bloemaert  (1564-1647).— 3 1.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 

Van  i»er  Meulen  (1634— 1690).— 38.  302.  Military  pieces. 
299.  An  Encampment. 

Wynahts  (1600 -1670).— 579.  A  Landscape. 

Philippe  de  Champagne  (1602-1674).— Several  portraits.  89. 
His  own. 

Van  Dyck  (1599— 1641).— 137.  Adoration  of  the  Virgin. 

Rembrandt  (1606— 1669),— 405.    The  Good   Samaritan. 

C— The    French  lichool.     (Page  141.) 

Pint  Boom  (entered  from  the  Rubens  Collection \ 

Clouet  (1500— 1589).— 1 07.  Portrait  of  Charles  IX.,  of  France. 
109.  Portrait  of  Francis  L,  of  France. 

CousinO^OO- 1589).— 137.  Tlie  Last  Judgment. 

Dubois  (1543— 1614).— 190.  Chariclea  undergoes  the  Trial 
by  Fire. 

Freminet(1567— 1619).— 2 11.  Mercury  commands  iGneas  to 
abandon  Dido. 

Second  and  Third  Rooms  (Le  Sueur  Gallery). 

Le  Sueur  (1616—1655).— 525  to  548.  The  history  of  St.Bruno. 
549  to  566.  Others  of  the  same  master  (See  Catalogue). 
Fourth  Boom    (the  Joseph  Vernet  Gallery). 
Vernet  (1614-1789).— 592  to  630.  Ports  of  France. 

Fitfh  Room  (Page  141). 

Claude  Lorrain(1600— 1682).— 224.  David  consecrated  by 
Samuel.  225.  Ulysses  restores  Chryseis  to  her  father.  2t7*  A 
Sea-port.    231.  The  Ford. 

BonBoullongwe(1649— 1716).— 33.  Hercules  vanquishing  the 
Centaurs.  41.  St.  Protais  beheaded.  42  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter. 

La  Hyre  (1606— 1666).— 286.  The  Vlrgia  and  the  Child,  23?. 
Jesus  appers  to  the  Three  Maries. 
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JocvENET  (1644— 1717).— 297.  The  Miraculuus  Draught  cf 
Ftshes.     300.  The  Feast  in  Simon's  House. 

HiGNARD  (1610— 15»5).— 351.  An  Eccc  Homo.  35'2.  The 
Virgin  in  tears.  357.  Neptune  offering  his  Wealth  to  France. 
360.  Mignard's  porlrait. 

PocssiN  (1594— 1665).— 421.  The  Philistines  stricken  with 
Peslileace.  422.  The  Judgment  of  Solomon.  426.  The  Blind 
men  of  Jericho.  428.  Christ  institutes  thi  Sacrament.  440.  A 
Bacchanal.     447.  Poussin's  portrait. 

PuQET(t643— 1707).— 463.  Portraits  of  artists  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth's  time. 

RiGAUD  (1659— 1743).— 475.  Full-length  portrait  of  Louis  XIV. 
476.  FulMength  Portrait  of  Philip  V.,  of  Spain.  478  Portraits 
of  Rigaud's  mother  (one  canvass). 

Sixth  Boom  (Salon  Defwn,  page  141). 
Ch.  Lebrun  (1619— 1690).— 70,  71,  73,  74.  Four  large  paint- 
ings relating  to  Alexander  the  Great;  Passage  of  the  Granicus  ; 
Battle   of  Arbela ;  Alexander  meeting  Porus ;  his  entry  into 
Babylon. 

Seventh  Room  (leading  to  landing-place  C.  page  142). 

BooGBER  (1704— 1770).— 25.  Venus  ordering  Vulcan  to  forge 
arras  for  ^neas. 

Ant.  CoypEL  (1661— 1722).— 144.  Athaliah  driven  from  the 
Temple.  t46.  Esther  before  Ahasuenis.  147^  Rebecca  and  Eliezer. 

Desportes(1661— 1743).— 164,  165,  166,  Hunting-scenes. 

Gerard  (1770— 1837).— 234.  Entry  of  Henry  IV.  into  Paris 
in  1594. 

Greo^E  (t725— 1805).— 260.  The  Village  Bride.  261.  The 
Father's  Curse.  262. The  Punished  Son,  263.  The  Broken  Pitcher, 

Lethiere(1760— 1832),— 321.  Brutus  condemning  his  Son  to 
Death. 

J.  B.  Vanloo  (1684— 1745).— 324.  Institution  of  the  Order 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Henry  III. 

CarleVanloo(170>— 1765).— 329.  A  Halt  during  the  Chase. 
330.  Portrait  of  Queen  Maria  Leczinska. 

Robert  (1794— 1835).— 493.  Reapers  in  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
494.  Return  of  Pilgrims  from  the  Madonna  delFArco. 

OcDRT(1686— 1755).— 387.  A  Wolf  Hunt.  388.  Dog  watching 
Dead  Game. 

D.— Salle    de«  ISept   Chemln^es.    (Page  142). 

David  (1748— 1825).— 148.  Leonidas  at  the  Thermopylae 
149.  The  Sabine  Women.  159.  Portrait  of  Pope  Pius  Vlll. 

Gericaclt  (1791— 1824.)- 243.  The  Raft  of  the  Medusa 
244.  Cavalry  oilicer  of  the  Guard. 

Granet  (1775— 1849).— 256.  Church  of  St.  Francis  at  Assist. 

Orgs  (1771— 1835).— 274.  Gen.  Bonaparte  visiting  the  Plague- 
Stricken  at  Jaffa.  275. The  Battlefield  of  Eylau. 

GpERiN   (1774— 1833).— 279.  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus. 
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B.— Salle  Kenrf  II.  (To  the  left  on  entering,  pagel49)» 
This  room  cenUins  several  uncatalogued  pamtin<2S  among 
which  we  may  notice  flowera  by  Van  Speendonck>  two  Oriental 
interiors  by  Carle  Yanloo,  Cupids  by  Boucher,  and  a  pastoral 
scene  by  G.  A.  Coy  pel. 

P. — ilalle  des  S6anccs^  containing  the  Collection  Lacaze, 
(page  149).    It  has  a  separate  Catalogue. 

Cv.^lHvsee    dcs   Desslas    (opposite,  page  148). 

The  Drawings  exposed  here  are  marked  with  the  names  of 
the  artists,  and  are  mostly  studies* 

The  entrance  to  the  museums  is  at  present  by  the  Pavillion 
de  THorloge,  to  the  left  on  entering  (1).  Leaving  the  stairs 
to  his  right  unnoticed,  the  visitor  will  enter  the 

MusSe  des  Antiques  by  the  Salle  des  Caryatides ,  so 
called  from  four  colossAl  caryatides  by  Jean  Goujou.  They 
support  a  balcony  surmounted  by  a  bas-relief  representing 
Diana,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  originally  sculptured  for  a 
fountain  at  Fontainebleau.  On  leaving  this,  a  door  at  the 
further  end  opens  into  a  long  gallery,  at  the  end  of  wbieh 
stands  the  celebrated  Venus  Victrix  of  Milo.  From  this  we 
pass  directly  to  a  paralU'l  gallery,  remarkable  for  a  colossal 
statue  of  Melpomene,  in  front  of  which  there  is  a  fine  mosaic 
pavement  in  compartments,  the  central  one  antique,  repre- 
senting Victory,  the  others  modern,  personifying  the  Nile,  the 
Po,  the  Danube,  and  the  Dnieper.  These  two  galleries,  form- 
ing part  of  the  old  Louvre  of  Charles  V.  (1380)  were  iobaibited 
by  his  consort,  Jeanne  de  Bourbon.  They  lead  at  the  other 
end  to  the  Salle  de  Diane^  the  ceilings  and  tympans  of  which 
record  the  mythology  of  that  Goddess.  We  now  enter  the 
Rotunda,  which  introduces  us  to  another  suite  of  rooms  to  otir 
left,  once  occupied  by  Ann  of  Austria,  and  now  completely 
repaired.  The  ceilings  of  the  five  rooms  composing  this  suite 
are  richly  gilt,  and  divided  into  compartments  painted  by 
Meynier,  Mauzaisse,  and  Barlhelemy,  or  else  sculptured  in 
l)asso-relievo  Beginning  from  the  rotunda,  these  ceilings 
represent  :  1 ,  Prometheus  giving  life  to  man  by  the  aid  of 
the  heavenly  tire ;  2«  Justinian  delivering  his  code  of  laws 
to  Rome;  3,  Subjects  relating  to  Apollo  and  Diana;  4, 
Minerva  displaying  the  olive-branch  as  the  fruit  of  Victory ; 
a  finely-carved  wooden  door  with  fleur-de-lysed  escutcheons, 
and  bearing  the  date  1658,  adorns  the  wall  opposite  the  win* 
dow ;  5,  Various  passages  from  the  early  history  of  Rome ; 

(t)  Complete  catalogues  or  all  the  museums  of  the  Louvre 
may  be  had  on  the  spot.  See  also  The  Galleries  of  the  Louvre^  by 
Henry  O'Shea,  price  5  fr.,  at  the  Galignani  Library. 
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6,  Allegorical  pmntings  of  yaiious  viiioes.  A  7Ui  room, 
painted  by  Matout,  represents  various  mythological  subjects. 
It  is  lighted  by  five  large  windows,  looking  on  the  quay,  and 
contains  several  busts  and  statues  of  the  first  Roman  emfierors. 

This  great  collection  of  antiques  dates  from  1797,  and  in 
ISO 3  was  opened  to  the  public  .under  the  title  of  iheMnsde 
NapoUon;  it  then  contained,  all  the  richest  spoils  of  Italy, 
but  these  were  restored  in  1815  by  the  allies  to  their  original 
owners.  The  present  collection  consists  of  240  statues;  230 
busts;  215  has  reliefs;  and  235  vases,  altars,  &c.;  m 
all  920O  bjects. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Rotunda,  and,  passing  through 
one  of  the  doors  to  our  left,  ascend  the  staircase  C  to  the 
second  landing-place,  where  a  few  steps  more  lead  to 
AorB  (see  second  plan,  page  130).  Here  we  shall  see  a 
variety  of  Etruscan  vases,  dishes,  and  sarcophagi,  forming 
part  of  the  Campana  museum.    The  steps  A  usher  us  into  the 

SalU  Ronde,  containing  a  fine  mosaic  pavement  and  exqui- 
sitdT  sculptured  white  marble  vase.  The  ceiling,  painted  by 
Gouoer  and  Stouf,  represents,  in  the  central  compartment,  the 
faU  of  Icarus;  in  the  four  lateral  compartments  respectively : 
Hercules  suffocating  Antaeus;  JEo\us  mastering  the  Winds; 
Vulcan  shewing  Thetis  the  arms  made  for  Achilles;  and,  lastly 
Achilles  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Gods  against  the  Scamander 
and  Simois.  This  room  leads  to  two  different  series  of 
nBiscums :  the  first  is  entered  by  a  pair  of  beautiful  gates  of 
wrought  steel,  transported  hither  from  the  palace  of  Maisons, 
and  which  open  to  our  right  into  the 

Galerie  d*Apollon. — Commenced  under  Charles  IX.,  and 
completed  unoer  Henry  IV.  by  Chambiche,Fournier  and  Plain. 
Destroyed  by  fire  on"  the  6th  of  February  1661 ;  it  was  re- 
built that  very  year,  decorated  by  Errard,  and  painted  by 
Lebmn.  Loms  XIV.  having  turned  both  his  attention  and 
treasures  to  Versailles,  the  Galerie  d*Apollon  was  for- 
gotten, and  during  the  followmg  century  divided  into  apart- 
ments, where  the  Royal  Academies,  and  especially  that  of 
Sculpture  and  Painting",  held  their  sittings.  lu  1747  and  1748 
the  paintings  of  several  living  artists  were  exhibited  there  ;  in 
1 7  56  the  gallery  had  become  the  studio  of  Vanloo ;  and  in  1 787 
it  became  a  picture-gallery.  It  was  not  until  the  5th  of  June 
1851,  that  this  saloon  was  solemnly  re-opened  to  the  public, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The 
Gallery  is  184  feet  in  length  and  28  feet  in  breadth;  it  has  12 
windows  looking  upon  the  Jardin  de  Tlnfante,  and  a  balcony 
commanding  a  beautiful  view   of  the  Seine.    The  last  door 
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towards  the  Seine  gives  access  to  the  Salon  CarrS.     The  panels 
of  the  false  doors  opposite  the  windows  are  charged  with  attri- 
butes of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Navigation,  etc.  ;  on  the  walls 
are  seen  in  Gobelins  tapestry,  the  portraits  of  the  artists  who 
at  various  periods  contributed  to  the  construction  and  decoration 
of  the  Louvre.  Between  the  central  windows  we  see  medallions 
with  portraits  of  Philippe  Augusteand  Francis  I.    The  windows 
are  crowned  with  other  allegorical  figures,  arabesques  and 
escutcheons.    The  walls  arc  profusely  gilt,  and  the  arched 
ceiling  rests  upon  a  frieze  adorned  with  L's  and  fleurs  de  lys. 
It  represents,  at  its  northern  extremity,  the  Triumph  of  the 
Earth,  by  Guichard,  after  the  designs  left  by  Lebrun ;  and 
at  the  other,  nearest  the  Seine,  the  Triumph  of  the  Waters 
or  of  Amphitrite,  by  Lebrun  himself.    The  other  paintings 
of  the  vault  are,   beginning   from  the  latter,  as   follows: 
Aurora  on  her  car,  in  an  octagonal  compartment,  painted  by 
Lebrun,  and  re-painted  by  Muller ;  Castor,  or  the  Morning-Star, 
in  an  oval  compartment,  painted  in  1781  by  Renou  ;  adjoining 
it,  are  two   lateral  compartments  representing  Autumn,  by 
Taraval  (1769)  and  Smnmer,  by  Durameau  (1774).     The  great 
central  compartment  contains  the  Triumph  of  Apollo,  byEo- 
gene  Delacroix.  Next  comes  Evening,  situated  between  Spring, 
by  Gallet,  and  Winter,  by  Lagrenee  junior.    The  last  octa- 
gonal   compartment  represents  Night.    These  compartments 
are  interspersed  with  appropriate  emblems  and  arabesques ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  ceiling  is  adorned  with  medallions  re- 
presenting the  months,  and  with  stuccos  of  the  Muses,  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  flowers,  etc.,  executed  under  the  direction  of 
Lebrun,  by  Girardon,  Regnauldin,  and  the  brothers  Marsy. 
This  splendid  gallery  now  contains  a  rare  and  costly  collection 
of  enamels  of  Bernard  de  Palissy,  vases  of  agate,  jasper,  and 
other  precious  stones,  curious  articles  of  Japanese  manufacture, 
jewels,  &c.,  arranged  in  three  magnificent  glass  stands  on  ta- 
bles, beautifully  carved,  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  the  escut- 
cheons with  fleurs  de  lys,  and,  the  motto,  Nee  plurtbus  impar^ 
denote.     There  are  other  stands  along  the  wall  and  opposite. 

A  door  at  the  further  end  opens  into  the 

Salon  Carrd,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  white  and  gold,  with 
caryatides,  and  genii  representing  the  Arts ;  the  names  of  the 
most  celebrated  artists  are  inscribed  on  the  frieze.  The  choicest 
specimens  of  the  treasures  for  which  the  Louvre  is  so  cele- 
brated, are  placed  here,  among  which  are  the  Feast  of  Caua, 
and  Mary  anointing  the  feet  of  Jesus,  both  by  Paolo  Veronese, 
Gharles  i  of  England  by  Vandyck,  and  the  Conception  by 
Murillo,  bought  in  1852,  at  the  sale  of  Marshal  Soult's  gal- 
lery, for  the  sum  of  615,300  fr. 
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A  door  to  onr   right  gives  access  to  a  room  containing 
eight   frescoes  by  Luini  (1500),  brought  over   from  Milan. 
The  ceiling,  by  Meynier,  represents  Knowledge  conquering 
Time.     The  ceiling  of  the  vestibule  of  this   room,  a  remnant 
of  the  magniGcent  staircase,  by  Fontaine,  whicli  exisled  here 
before  1852,  represents  Minerva  teaching  the  Arts,  by  Meynier. 
This  vestibule,  which  opens  upon  the  stairs  B,  contains  another 
series  of  Etruscan  antiquities  belonging  to  the  Mtisie  Napo- 
feon  ///.     Returning  to  the  Salon  Carr4,  we  find  to  our  right 
The  Musee  des  Tableaux  des  Ecoles  Italiennes,  Flamandes 
el  Fran^aises  occupying  the  Long  Gallery  and  a  series  of 
adjoining  rooms.     The  Gallery  is  1,322  feet  in  length,  and 
42  in  width  ;  the  walls  are  encrusted  with  red  marble  to  the 
height  of  about  three  feet,  the  rest  is  entirely  covered  with 
pictures,  comprising  three  schools,  viz. :  the  French  school, 
700 ;  the  Flemish  and  German,  620 ;  the  Italian  and  Spanish, 
585.  (See  p.  135.)    None  but  the  works  of  deceased  masters 
are  adoiitted  into  this  gallery,  which  was  chiefly  formed  by 
Napoleon,  and  enriched  with  the  master-pieces  of  Europe  ; 
the  greater  part  were  relumed  in  1815,  but  even  now  this 
gallery  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
From  the  Galerie  de  Rubens  a  door  opens  into  the 
Ecole  Frangaise,  the  first  room  of  which  contains  speci- 
mens of  French  paintings  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  cen- 
turies.    The  two  following  rooms  arc  entirely  devoted  to 
the  works  of  Lesueur.     The  fourth  room  contains  the  cele- 
brated sea-ports  of  Joseph  Vemet.    A  passage  leads  hence  to 
a  large  hall  comprising  the  master-pieces  of  the  French  schools 
of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.    Adjoining  this  is  the 

Salon  Denon,  a  splendid  and  lofty  hall  containing  four 
large  pictures  by  Lebrun.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  gor- 
geously gilt  and  decorated  with  sculpture  and  paintings  by 
Muller,  the  four  principal  of  which  represent  Louis  IX., 
Francis  I.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Napoleon  I.,  each  surrounded  by 
the  eminent  men  of  his  time,  and  giving  directions  for  the 
e](ecution  of  public  works.  The  initials  of  these  four  Princes 
may  be  seen  on  gilt  scrolls  in  the  corners.  A  gallery  resting 
on  a  rich  cornice  runs  all  round  this,  hall,  from  which  two 
large  folding-doors  give  access  to  the  old 

Salle  des  Etats,  lately  filled  with  paintings.  It  is  a 
hall  42  metres  long,  21  wide,  and  16  high.  It  is  lighted  by 
three  rows  of  windows,  the  upper  range  being  circular.  A 
gallery,  supported  on  gilt  columns,  runs  round  the  greater 
p^rt  of  it.  On  State  occasions  (see  p.  127),  the  Throne  was 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  gallery,  which  was  then  closed. 
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The  gallery  was  reserved  for  the  Empress,  the  Imperial  Prin* 
cesses,  aad  their  suites.  The  ceiling,  by  MulLer,  represents 
Civilisation,  enlightening  the  world.  At  her  jsides  there  are 
Justice  and  Force,  the  Genius  of  Law,  and  PhUosophyJ 
France  is  seated  on  a  throne  between  Abundance  and  Gene^ 
rosity.  Bdiind  stands  Prudence,  holding  the  national  flagj 
protected  by  Vigilance  and  Patriotism.  Below  genii  present 
Algeria  to  France,  and  History  writes  the  uatioDal  annals« 
Further  on  there  are  genii  presenting  to  the  world  Literature, 
Science,  the  Arts,  and  Religion  ;  near  the  latter  are  Joan  of 
Arc,  (pei*souifying  female  heroism),  Devotion,  Charity^  Misery 
and  Sorrow  finding  consolation  in  prayer.  Tradition  receiving 
the  Scriptures,  and  Sacred  Music.  The  left  side  is  devoted  to 
Labour,  Agriculture,  Arts,  Science,  Poetry,  Meditation,  Maiiu* 
factures,  Commerce.  Below  is  War,  and  at  the  other  end 
there  are  symbols  of  Peace.  Over  the  entrance  opposite  the 
gallery  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Charlemagne,  before  whom 
a  procession  passes,  and  over  the  other  is  one  of  Napoleon  L, 
with  groups  of  veterans,  young  men,  and  the  Arts- 

From  the  Salon  Denon  we  enter  another  hall,  in  whiuh  the 
series  of  the  French  School  is  continued.  This  leads  to  the 
landing-place  C,  where  a  door  to  our  right  admits  us  to  the 

Petite  Salle  Italienne,  containing  choice  works  of  many  o( 
the  first  masters  of  Italy.  We  may  now  either  re-enter  tho 
Long  Gallery  by  this  room,  or  return  to  the  landing-place  C, 
and  thence  by  the  stairs  A  to  ttie  SaUe  Ronde,  in  order  to 
view  the  second  series  of  museums,  commencing  with  the 

Salledes  Bijoux,  in  which  we  find  another  and  richer  see^ 
Uon  of  the  Campana  collection,  viz.,  the  Etruscan,  Roman, 
and  Greek  jewdry.  Some  specimens  are  of  admirable  exe- 
cution. Ceiling,  by  Mauzaisse :  Time  pointing  to  the  ruins 
caused  by  his  progress.    Next  to  this  is  the 

SalU  des  Sept  Chemin^  (i).  The  ceiling  is  beautiftdiy 
decorated  with  gilt  arabesques  on  a  white  ground ,  and  coiossal 
genii  in  stucco ;  ten  medallions  contain  the  busts  of  Gros, 
David,  Gifodet,  Gerard,  (juerin,  Percier,  Prudhon,  Cfaaudet,  Ge» 
rieault,  and  Granet,  w)M)se  masterpieces  are  in  this  room. 

Crossing  it  diagonally,  we  enter  what  was  called  the 

MusSe  NapoUon  III.,  containing  a  portionof  the  Cunpana 
collection,  and  antiquities  brought  over  from  Syria  by 
M.  Ernest  Reaan,  from  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  by  M.  Henzey, 

(1)  It  was  here  Henry  IT.  died,  after  being  stabbed  by  Ba- 
vaillac.  At  that  time  it  was  composed  of  several  rooms,  oue 
of  which  is  marl^ed  in  the  oM  plans  of  the  palace  with  (he  words  i 
Ohamhre  oin  mouncf  Henry  IV, 
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Ad  kom  the  North  ol  Aeia  Minor  by  M.  PerrauU.    The  de- 
Kriptiflit  of  these  rooms  is  briefly  as'  follows  * — 1st  room  : 
astique  pottery  from  Jadea,  Cyprus,  and  Rhodes  ;  ceiling  * 
the  presentation  of  Poussin  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  te  Louis 
XUL,  by  Alaux  ;  2d  :  Etruscan  and  Roman  pottery  ;  ceiling: 
the  battle  of  Ivry,    by  Steuben ;    3d :    grey    vases  of  the 
pfinaitive  period  :  ceiling  :  Puget  presenting  his  group  of  lft7o 
ofCroion,  now  visible  in  the  Musiie  de  la  Sculpture  Modeme, 
to  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles,  by  Deveria  ;   4  th :  tombs,  sepul- 
chral uriis,  &c.,   in  the  centre  the   *'  Lydiau  tomb  "  in  terra* 
cotta ;  ceUing :  Frauds  I.,  accompanied  by  his  court,  receiving 
the  paonlings  brought  by  Primaticcio  from  Italy,  by  Fragonard ; 
5th  :  Coiinthian  vases  found  at  Cam  in  Etruria ;  ceiling  :  an 
allegorical  representation  of  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  France, 
and  ei^hi  historical  sul^cts  from  the  time  of  Charles  VIII.  to 
the  dea^  of  Henry  II.,  by  Heun  ;  6th  :  Vases  found  in  Magna 
Graeda ;  ceiling :  Francis  L  knighted  by  Bayard,  by  Fra- 
gonard ;  7th :  the  same  series  continued ;  ceiling :  Charlemagne 
receiiiiig  the  Bible  from  Alcuin,  by  Schuetz  :  8th  :  red  vases 
with  painted  subjects,  Greek  and  Etruscan ;  ceiling :  Louis  XII. 
p^odakned  father  of  the  people  at  the  states-general  of  Tours 
in  1406,  by  Drolling;  9th:  glass,    frescoes  from  Pompeii 
sent  by  the  late  Francis  I.  of  Naples ;  ceiling :  the  expedition  to 
Egypt  under  the  ordersof  Napoleon,  by  L.  Coigoet  (i ). 
To  «ar  left  a  suite  parallel  to  this  commences  with  the 
Mmsee  Egyptien^    most  of  the  antiquities  in  which  are 
the  fruits    of  the   French  researches   in  Egypt.    Valual^ 
Egyptian  vases^  human  mununies  and  those  of  animals,  some 
MSS.  in  Qoe  preservation,  and  palettes  on  which  the  colours 
still  remain,  will  be  remarked.    Seeds,  and  even  fragments 
of  bread,  found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  are  collected  here. 
Glass  cases  occupy  the  embrasures  of  the  windows,  containing 
mkrate  artides.    Cloth  of  various  kinds,  brooms,  musical 
instruMieats,  walking^ticks,  a  cratch  shod  with  iron,  shoes, 
toikt-^ases,  mirrors,  needles,  and  elegant  spoons,  all  of  the 
eailier  periods  of  Egypt,  find  a  place  in  this  most  interesting 
masennau    Here  are  dso  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
Pbileterian  system,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  some  cu- 
rious Egyptian  loadstones,  nicely  balanced,  so  as  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  magnetic  needle.  The  ceiling  of  the  first  room 
represents  the  Genius  of  France  encour<^ixig  the  arts,  and  tak- 
ing Greece  under  her  protection,  by  Gros.    In  that  of  the  2d, 
is  Pope  Julias  II.  giving  orders  for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's 
to  Bramante,  Michael  Angefo,  and  Raphael,  by  Horace  Vemet ; 
(i^  On  the  ground-floor  of  this  side  of  the  court  are  studios 
no\  shown  to  visitors  without  an  order  from  the  Direetor^ 
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in  that  of  the  3d,  Egjqpt  saved  by  Joseph,  by  Abel  de  Pujol ; 
and  in  that  of  the  4th,  Study  and  Genius  aidiiig  Greece  in  ex- 
ploring Egypt,  by  Picot. 

La  Salle  du  Trdne  is  next  entered ;  its  magnificent  ceiling  is 
divided  into  nine  compartments,  painted  by  Gros.  Six  ol 
these  represent  the  busts  of  Pericles,  Augustus,  Leo  X.,  Fran- 
cis I.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Charles  X.,  with  scrolls,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  celebrated  writers  of  their  age.  The  centre  cora- 
ipartment  represents  Glory  supported  by  Virtue,  with  scrolls 
tearing  the  names  of  celebrated  French  statesmen,  warriors, 
and  writers.  In  the  eighth  is  Truth,  assisted  by  Time,  receiv- 
ing the  protection  of  Wisdom ;  in  the  ninth,  Victory  holding 
the  reins  of  two  fiery  steeds  ready  to  draw  the  chariot  of  Mars ; 
Peace  offers  him  a  bridle,  the  emblem  of  moderation.  The 
ceiling  rests  on  white  marble  Corinthian  columns;  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor  is  a  fine  mosaic.  Mummies  and  Egyptian 
sarcophagi  stand  all  round.    We  now  enter  the 

Musie  Grec  et  Romain, — ^Here  we  have  the  series  of  antiqui- 
ties found  in  ancient  Etruria  and  the  south  of  Italy,  but  chiefly 
in  Greece.  The  collection  occupies  four  rooms,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly choice.  The  visitor's  attention  will  be  attracted  by  the 
unusual  size  of  a  great  number  of  the  vases,  particularly  those 
on  the  marble  tables,  and  to  the  high  state  of  preservation  of 
most  of  them.  The  wealth  and  refinement  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  are  represented  here,  and  even  most  of  the  utensils 
of  domestic  life  may  be  seen  in  these  cases.  A  collection  of 
glass  vases,  another  of  bronze  instruments,  and  another  of 
cameos  and  gems,  will  not  escape  the  visitor's  attention.  The 
ceilings  represent  t  1st  room,  Cybele,  the  Magna  Mater, 
protecting  Stabiae,  Herculaneum,  Pompeii  and  Retina,  from 
the  fires  of  Vesuvius,  by  Picot ;  2d,  the  nymphs  of  Parthenope, 
carrying  their  household  gods  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  under 
the  guidance  of  Minerva,  by  Meynier ;  3d,  represents  Vesuvius 
receiving  fire  from  Jupiter  to  consume  Herculaneum,  Pompeii 
and  Stabiae,  by  Heim ;  4th,  the  apotheosis  of  Homer,  by  Ingres. 
On  the  mantel-piece  of  this  room  stands  the  bust  of  the  late 
lamented  architect  Visconli,  who  furnished  the  designs  for  the 
completion  of  the  Louvre.  The  last-mentioned  room  opens 
into  the  Salle  des  Sept  Chemindes. 

The  visitor  must  now  retrace  his  steps io  the  Musee  Egyptian, 
which  ends  at  the  landing-place  of  a  Corinthian  staircase  at  the 
south-eastern  angle  oi  the  Palace.  It  leads  down  to  the 
Gal&rie  Egyptienne  (see  p.  150);  but  it  is  far  preferable  to 
enter,  by  the  second  door  to  our  left,  the  celebrated  colonnade 
of  Claude  Perrault,  and  obtain  an  advantageous  view  of  St. 
Germain-rAuxerrois  (see  p.  194). 
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Hie  first  door  on  the  same  side  gives  access  to  Ave  rooms, 
^e  three  first  of  which  severally  bear  the  names  of  Chambre 
d*Anne  d'Autriche,  Chambre  a  coucher  de  Henri  IV,,  and 
Saton  de  Henri  IV,  The  elaborate  carving  and  gilding  of  the 
ceilings  and  wainscoting  is  remarkable. 
■  In  the  first  room  there  is  a  portrait  of  Louis  XIII.,  by 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  and  a  modem  one  of  Anne 
^Antricfae  opposite.  The  second  room  contains  full-length 
portraitsof  Marie  de  Medicis  and  Henry  IV. ;  here  also  we  see 
an  alcove  where  that  prince  used  to  sleep.  The  next  room 
has  a  fulHength  picture  of  Henry  II.,  and  in  the  centre  a 
siWer  statue  of  Abundance,  life  size  by  Chaudet,  and  cast 
by  Cheret  in  1806.  The  fourth,  the  ceiling  of  which  is 
emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  Bourbons,  flanked  with 
the  Initials  of  Louis  XVill.  and  Charles  X.,  and  displaying 
two  medallions  with  the  portraits  of  those  prmces,  and 
the  legends  Trocadero  and  Alger,  under  each  respectively, 
was  arranged  by  order  of  Napoleon  III.  so  as  to  form  a 
museum  of  valuable  articles  having  belonged  to  the  kings  of 
Prance,  from  Dagobert  down  to  the  last  of  the  Bourbons ; 
while  the  fifth,  on  the  same  principle,  was  filled  with  similar 
articles  recalling  to  mind  the  glories  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty. 
These  five  rooms  were  called  the  Mu$4e  de$  Souverains; 
their  valuable  contents  have  now  been  dispersed  among  other 
moseums,  and  little  more  remains  of  this  noble  conception 
but  the  bare  walls.  The  hall  of  the  Bourbons  has  but  lately 
received  a  most  valuable  collection  of  snufT-boxes,  set  in 
diamonds  or  adorned  with  miniatures,  a  munificent  legacy 
left  to  the  Louvre  by  M.  and  Mme.  Lenoir.  The  glass 
presses  along  the  walls  still  contain  a  collection  of  caskets 
that  had  belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  a  few  robes  of 
the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  a  silver  statue  of  Henry  IV.  as 
a  chHd,  by  Bosio,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  floor.  The  Salle 
de  rEmpereur,  the  ceiling  of  which  bears.the  name  of  Napo- 
leon I.  and  his  principal  victories,  has  nothing  left  but  a 
silver  statue  of  the  hero  in  his  youth,  when  he  was  still  a 
pupil  of  the  School  of  Brienne. 

From  this  suite  we  enter  three  rooms  called  the 

Musee  de  la  Colonnade,  in  one  of  which  a  collection  of 
Peruvian   and  Mexican  antiquities  deserves  attention. 

Arriving  at  the  north-east  staircase,  we  find  to  the  left  a 
series  of  seven  rooms,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Collection 
Stcendish,  hequehihed  in  1838  to  Louis  Philippe  by  F.  H. 
Stiuldish,  Esq  ,  of  Duxbury  Hall,  Lancashire,  but  sold  by 
auction  in  1850,  together  with  one  called  the  Galerie 
Esptignole.   Subsequently  these  rooms  were  devoted  to   en- 
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cravings,  the  plates  of  which  are  the  property  of  the  Loatre, 
from  which,  t>y  the  sale  of  copies,  it  derives  aa  income. 
These  rooms  are  now  ftlled  with  the  interesting 

CoUsction  Saavageot,  thus  called  after  a  distinguished  anti- 
quarian, who  left  it  by  will  to  the  Louvre  in  1856.  It  is 
valued  at  a  million  of  fraucs,  exclusively  of  many  articles 
added  to  it.  The  antechamber  contains  various  statues  aikd 
groups  executed  in  terra-cotta  after  the  manner  of  Luca  doUa 
fiobbia ;  in  the  first  room  of  the  suite  we  Ond  Italian  crockery 
of  tl^  same  period  and  school,  viz.,  plates,- dishes,  &;««, 
adorned  with  painted  figures.  This  series  is  continued  in  thte 
second  room.  In  the  third  we  find  specimens  of  Bernard 
Palissy's  earthenware.  In  this  the  various  subjects  and  de- 
vices are  in  relief.  The  fourth  contains  bronzes,  such  as 
statuettes,  embossed  dishes,  cups,  &c.,  besides  two  bronze 
bas-reliefs  in  compartments,  representing  the  Italian  cam- 
paigns of  1515  and  1544;  the  fifth,  specimens  of  Venetian 
glass,  flasks,  cups,  beakers,  Sec,  and  a  mosaic  by  Fasolo, 
representing  the  Lion  of  Venice;  the  sixth,  carved  wood,  s»ch 
as  delicate  trinkets,  medallions,  &c. ;  and  the  seventh,  carved 
ivory,  statuettes,  dyplics,  furniture,  with  an  altar-screen, 
dating  frjm  1389,  and  brought  hither  from  Poissy,  all  ivory, 
minutely  carved  in  69  compartments,  representing  subjects 
taken  from  the  New  Testament. 

V  if,  before  visiting  this  collection,  we  go  up  a  narrow  stair- 
ease  to  our  right  in  the  anteroom,  we  find,  to  our  left,  (he 

Salles  neuoes,  three  rooms  chiefly  containing,  besides  a  few 
choice  specimens  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools,  by  Rubens, 
Van  Ostade,  Van  der  Poel,  Sec,  the  masterpieces  of  the  late 
Delacroix,  Heim,  Ingres,  11.  Vernet,  Delaroche>  Ary  Scheffer, 
6cc*    On  leaving  this,  we  enter  the 

Mus4e  de  la  Marine,  which  fills  a  suite  of  U  rooms, 
ifn  the  first  we  perceive  an  excellent  model  of  the  country 
around  Luxor,  where  the  obelisk  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  stood.  This  model  gives  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  operation  of  shipping  the  obelisk  and  of  the  machinery 
used  for  the  purpose  (see  p.  15'i).  Another  model  shows 
the  operation  oi  raising  the  obelisk  on  its  pedestal  in  Paris. 
Above  this,  on  the  wall,  is  an  inscription,  placed  there  by  the 
English  residents  in  France,  commemorating  the  heroic  endur- 
ance of  Lieut.  Bellot,  of  the  French  navy,  who  perished  in  the 
Arctic  expedition  of  t853  sent  in  search  of  Sir  J.  Franklin*. 
Models  of  Brest,  Lorient,  Toulon,  and  Rochefort  are  in  the  2d, 
3d,  8fch,  and  1 1  th  roojns,  executed  on  a  large  scale  and  with 
great  nicety.  In  the  2d  is  the  model  of  the  three-decker  Valiny^ 
executed  in  ivory  and  ebony.    In  the  4th  is  the  model  of  the 
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3-^ecker  VOcdan,  six  metres  in  length.  In  the  6th  room  is  the 
beil  of  Fort  St.  Jean  d'UUoa,  pierced  through  with  cannon** 
shot,  and  in  the  centre,  an  obelisk,  bearing  the  relics  of 
the  ship  of  M.  de  La  Perouse,  discovered  and  brought  to  France 
by  an  Englishman,  Capt.  Dillon  ;  in  a  glass  press  we  eee  a 
letter  addressed  by  La  Perouse  to  one  of  his  friends  just  before 
bis  departure  from  Brest  in  1785  ;  there  is  also  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  found  at  Botany  Bay,  bearing  the  epitaph  of  one  of 
U  Pieroose's  chaplains.  In  the  7th>  on  a  stand  there  is  the 
model  of  the  Belle-Poule  frigate,  which  brought  over  the  re- 
mains of  Napoleon  I.  from  St.  Helena  in  1840.  In  the  9th  is  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  on  the  revolving  principle,  with  1 2  chambers, 
and  indented  at  Joigny  in  1837.  In  the  loth  are  geographical 
glebes,  sextants,  and  other  instruments  used  in  navigation.  The 
1  i  th  room  contains  a  beautiful  model  of  the  state  galley  of  Louis 
XIV.;  the  walls  are  decorated  with  the  admirable  gilt  bas-reliefs 
which  ornamented  the  original.  Here  is  also  a  model  of  the  gor- 
geous man-of-war,  the  Louis  XV.  From  this  room  we  enter  the 

Musee  Ethnographique^  consisting  of  six  rooms,  the  first  of 
which  contains,  besides  models  of  various  men-of-war  in- 
cluding an  ironclad,  a  collection  of  weapons  used  by  the 
nations  of  Central  Africa.  In  the  2d  there  is  a  New  Zealand 
pirogue.  The  3d  contmus  a  collection  of  arms  and  ornaments 
used  by  various  barbarous  nations.  In  the  centre  of  the  room 
is  a  model  of  the  temple  of  Jagganatha,  or  Juggernaut,  in 
India.  In  a  passage  to  the  right,  called  the  Gakrie  des 
Pirogues,  there  is  a  collection  of  models  of  boats  used  in 
Arabia,  India,  China,  Oceania,  and  America.  The  fourth, 
Oftb,  and  sixth  rooms,  to  the  left  on  entering,  are  devoted  to 
Chinese  art  and  manufactures.  Here  we  see  junks,  bedsteads, 
various  objects  of  worship,  and  household  utensils.  The 
specimens  of  Chinese  porcelain  are  numerous  and  elegant ; 
there  arc  besides  a  model  of  a  Chinese  burial,  also  boxes,  fur- 
niture, paintings,  amulets,  coins,  carved  chessmen,  dresses, 
utensils,  trinkets,  &c.,  partly  brought  over  by  M.  de  Lagrenee, 
and  partly  sent  from  Canton  by  Admiral  Rigault  de  Geuouilly. 

The  room  that  comes  next  contains  a  colossal  plaster 
model  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  adjoining  country  in  relief, 
with  accompanying  illustrations  in  water  colours  on  the  walls. 
Here  also,  to  the  right  on  entering,  wee  see  a  gorgeons  altar 
dedicated  to  the  God  Wen-chang,  whose  prepossessing  figure 
sits  above ;  and,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  the  Goddess 
Kaiig,  in  a  beautifully  carved  wooden  chapel.  The  two  fol- 
lowing rooms,  containing  drawings,  are  only  open  on  Satur- 
days from  2  to  4 ,  when  they  are  also  accessible  by  the 
stairease  adjoining  the  Salle  des  Bronzes*    (See  below.) 
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Returning  to  the  first  floor  by  another  staircase,  we  may 
visit  the  Collection  Sauvageot  by  following  the  suite  of 
rooms  to  our  right,  which  form  part  of  the 

Mus^e  des  Dessins,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  extensive 
collections  of  works  of  this  kind  in  existence,  consisting  of  14 
rooms,  and  comprising  36,000  specimens,  of  inestimable  value, 
of  the  great  masters  of  all  schools.  Many  precious  speci- 
mens of  the  pencils  of  the  first  Italian,  Flemish,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Spanish  artists  are  here  exhibited.  The  visitor 
will  find  choice  subjects  due  to  the  talent  of  Poussin. 
Lesueur,  Claude  Lorraine,  Teniers,  Rulens,  Van  Dyck,  Albert 
Durer,  Rembrandt,  Cuyp,  Holbein,  &c. ;  beautiful  miniature 
portraits  of  historical  interest,  and  other  portraits,  groups,  and 
views  executed  in  pencil,  Indian  ink,  &c.  In  the  last  five 
rooms  the  chalk  drawings  are  arranged  under  glazed  frames 
on  inclined  desks.  These  rooms  were  formerly  those  reserved 
for  state  purposes,  and  under  Charles  X.  were  used  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Chambers  before  the  opening  of  the  legislative 
session.  The  first  of  the  suite  was  formerly  an  antechamber, 
and  has  no  decorations ;  the  second  was  the  Salle  des  Confe- 
rences ;  the  ceiling,  painted  by  Mauzaisse,  represents  Divine 
Wisdom  giving  laws  to  kings  and  legislators.  The  ceiling  of 
tfie  third,  the  Salle  du  Comite  dii  Conienh'ewx,  represents  Law 
descending  upon  earth,  by  Drolling.  The  fourth  is  the  Grande 
Salle  du  Conseil,  the  ceiling  of  which,  by  Blondel,  represents 
France  receiving  the  charter  from  Louis  XVIII.  It  is  surrounded 
by  eight  allegorical  and  as  many  historical  compartments.  The 
fifth  room,  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  has  a  richly  decorated 
ceiling :  History  recording  the  events  of  the  battle  of  Bou- 
vines;  it  is  surrounded  with  allegorical  figures,  by  Blondel. 

The  landing-place  which  follows  opens  into  the 

Salle  des  Bronzes,  once  the  Chapel  of  Henry  IV.,  and  now 
adorned  with  a  magnificent  pair  of  gates  of  wrought  iron, 
brought  from  the  Chateau  de  Maisons.  This  spacious  hall 
now  contains  a  portion  of  the  Collection  Campana,  purchased 
from  the  Papal  Government,  and  now  arranged  in  various  parts 
of  the  Louvre*  it  was  formerly  called  the  ilfwsce  Napoleon  117, 
It  comprises  11,835  articles,  of  which  the  metal  portion  only, 
of  Greek  and  Roman  origin,  is  displayed  here,  together  with 
various  Roman  antiquities  found  at  Notre -Dame  d'Alencon, 
near  Brissac  (Maine  tl  Loire).  Two  lateral  presses  contain 
metal  vessels,  chandeliers,  statuettes,  knives  and  two- 
pronged  forks,  and  swords,  helmets  and  other  pieces  of  armour, 
spear-heads,  &c.  The  presses  along  the  walls  contain  olhfer 
articles  of  the  same  nature,  besides  an  oval  bell,  a  Roman 
steelyard,  lamps,  &c.    Colossal  busts  and  statues,  mostly  of 
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bronze,  are  arfanged  round  the  room.  But  the  most  inte^ 
resting  is  the  central  stand,  containing  bronze  trinkets, 
statuettes,  lamps,  &c.,  chiefly  of  Etruscan  manufacture, 
f hough  a  few  are  Greek  or  Roman. 

On  leaving  this,  a  door  to  our  right  gives  access  to  the 

Salle  des  Stances,  a  vast  saloon  of  Corinthian  architecture, 
with  a  gallery  running  all  round,  and  roofed  with  dulled 
glass,     it  is  sumptuously  gilt,  and  now  contains  the 

Collection  Lacaze,  left  by  will  to  the  Louvre,  in  1869,  by 
a  distinguished  amateur  of  that  name.  It  contains  275  valu- 
able pictures  of  the  French  and  Italian,  but  chiefly  of  the 
Flemish  schools.     Adjoining  it,  is  the 

Salle  Henry  II,,  the  ceiling  of  which,  richly  embossed,  is 
painted  by  Blondel  in  three  compartments.  The  central  one 
represents  Jupiter  pronouncing  judgment  on  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  the  creations  of  Neptune  and  Minerva ;  the  other 
two  compartments  are  allegorical  of  Commerce  and  War.  The 
paintings  exhibited  here  are  of  the  French  school.  We  now 
re-enter  the  Salle  des  Sept  CheminSes,  whence  we  may 
return  to  the  grand  staircase  by  the  Salle  Bolide. 

Passing  to  the  galleries  on  the  ground  floor,  often  closed 
until  one  o*clock,  the  flrst  we  And  to  our  left  on  entering 
the  court  is  the  Musee  de  la  Sculpture  Moderne,  arranged 
in  five  halls,  and  remarkable  for  many  master-pieces  of  the 
French  school,  with  a  few  by  foreign  artists. .  The  room 
to  the  left,  the  Salle  Coyzcvox,  contains  Marie  Adelaide  of 
Savoy,  as  Diana,  and  a  splendid  tomb  of  Cardinal  Mazariu. 
In  the  Salle  du  Ptiget,  is  the  celebrated  Milo  of  Croton  by  that 
artist ;  also  a  marble  group  representing  Perseus  delivering 
Andromeda,  and  a  small  bronze  model  of  the  equestrian  statue 
by  Gifardon,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  Place  Vendome  ; 
Uiere  is  also  a  foot  of  the  statue  itself  (see  p.  1 52}.  The  Salle 
des  doustou  has  statues  of  Louis  XV.,  Maria  Lescinska,  Queen 
of  France,  and  four  bas-reliefs  in  bronze,  by  Desjardins.  In 
the  Salle  de  Houdon  we  see  Psyche,  by  Pajou;  Diana  in 
bronze,  by  Houdon ;  the  bust  of  Buffon,  by  Pajou  ;  and  that  of 
Madame  Dubarry,  by  the  same.  The  last,  the  Salle  de 
Chaudety  contains  Love  and  Psyche,  by  Canova  ;  and  the  co- 
lossal bust  of  Napoleon  L  by  Bartolini. 

Further  on,  in  the  north-eastern  portion,  is  the 

Galerie  Assyrienne,  consisting  of  six  rooms,  and  a  ves- 
tibule on  the  northern  ground  floor,  and  containing  valuable 
relics  of  Assyrian  sculpture  brought  to  light  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nineveh,  through  the  exertions  of  M.  Botta,  French  consul 
in  Syria.  Colossd  winged  bulls  flank  the  doors  of  the  second 
room.  The  bas-reliefs,  which  occupy  the  lateral  walls,  arfe 
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Interesting  as  showing  the  costumes,  weapons,  and  vess^ 
of  the  remotest  ages,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  laden, 
and  their  clumsy  oars;  The  cuoeiform  insciiptions,  taken 
from  the  palaces  of  Sardanapalus,  Nimrod,  Taimaoassae, 
and  Jehu,  the  small  seals  engraved  on  agate  and  jasper, 
are  worthy  of  attention.  The  3d  room  contains  Greek  haul- 
reliefs,  a  vase  discovered  at  Pergama  and  the  great  Amathasiau 
vase,  10  metres  in  circumference,  from  Cyprus.  The  vestibule 
which  follows  is  filled  with  plaster-casts.  The  5th  contains 
sarcophagi,  Sec,  fi-om  Nineveh,  and  the  6th,  valuable  spe^- 
mens  of  Greek  sculpture  from  the  Parlheonn,  Delos,  &c.  A 
new  room  is  to  be  added  to  this  suite  ;  meanwhile  it  is  provi- 
sionally closed. 

In  the  south-eastern  portion  is  the 

Galerie  Egyptienne,  a  lofty  hall  filled  with  colossal  E^p- 
tian  statues,  sphynxes,  bas-reliefs,  paintings,  and  other 
curiosities.  The  visitor  will  particularly  remark  the  bas- 
reliefs  which  adorned  the  pedestal  of  the  obelisk  of  Laxor. 
The  adjoining  vestibule,  which  is  filled  with  specimens  of 
Egyptian  pottery,  a  figure  of  the  sacred  bull,  See,  communi- 
cates to  the  left  with  a  passage  containing  a  number  of  Roman 
antiquities,  such  as  busts,  inscriptions  8cc.,  found  in  Algeria. 
Ascending  the  stairc  ise,  which  leads  to  the  Musie  des  Souve- 
rainSf  we  perceive  on  the  walls  five  large  copies  of  Egyptian 
paintings.     In  the  southern  wing  is  the 

MusSe  de  la  Sculpture  de  la  Renaissance,  composed  ef  eight 
rooms.  In  the  first,  to  the  left  on  entering,  besides  the  casts 
of  the  tombs  of  Charles  and  Mary  de  Bourgogne,  the  visitor 
will  remark  the  cast  of  a  stupendous  chimney-piece  of  the 
Salle  du  Scnat  at  Bruges,  ci  the  most  elaborate  workmanship. 
Returning  to  the  anteroom,  we  find  on  the  opposite  side  two 
rooms  filled  with  Jewish  sculpture  brought  from  Palestine, 
with  a  few  sarcophagi  of  the  early  Christian  period.  Here  we 
find  a  recent  addition  of  some  importance  :  the  stele  of  Mesa, 
King  of  Moab,  who  lived  nine  centuries  before  Christ.  The 
anteroom,  to  which  we  return,  now  opens  into  the  Salle 
Jean  Goujon,  which  contains  specimens  of  sculpture  by  that 
artist ;  among  which  is  his  masterpiece,  Diana  de  Poitiers  (the 
favourite  of  Henry  11.,  who,  at  tlie  age  of  47,  captivated  the 
youthful  king)  represented  as  Diana  Venatrix .  We  also  see  a  fi  ne 
group  of  four  angels  carved  in  wood  by  Germain  Pilon.  Next 
comes,  to  the  left,  the  Salle  des  Anguier,  where  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  is  the  pyramidal  monument  to  Henri  de  Longue- 
ville.  Here  are  also  bronze  statues  of  Louis  XHI.,  Anoc 
d*Autriche,  and  Louis  XIV.  in  his  boyhood,  by  Guiilain,  a 
bronze  statne  of  Fame^  by-Bertfaelot^  and  Frauche¥ille*s  master^ 
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f  k««,  the  four  bnmie  figuK^,  representiog  m  many  eonqoered 
Dations,  that  fonnerly  adorned  the  equet»triao  statue  of  Henri 
iV.,  on  the  PonI  Neuf.    There  are  also  ioioe  fragnients  of  the 
Ats^ue  itself,  whkh  was  of  colossal  dmeosions  (see  p.  931). 
RelumiDg  to  the  Salle  Jean  Ooujon^  we  eater  the  Smile  de 
Michel  yis^,  e<HitauiiiigthehroBse  bas«relie(  of  Diana  with 
Xh»  slag  by  fienvenuto  Ceilini,  which  adorned  the  ChMcAU 
d'Anei  (see  p.  270).    From  this  we  pass,    through  a  mag- 
goifieept  marble  portal,  of    Corinthian  architeelnre,  which 
recently  adorned  the  Stauga  palace  at  Cremona,  into  the  SaUe 
de  Michel  Cohmbe,  which  contains  a  beautiful  alto-relievo  of 
whiie  naarble,  by  that  artist,  representing  St.  George  killing  the 
dragon.    There  is  also  a  statue  of  Louis  Xil.  by  Demugiano. 
All  these  museums  are  open  to  the  public  da  ly,  Mondays 
eieepted,  from  lo  to  4  ;  (those  on  the  ground  floor  not  before 
1  p.m.) ;  to  artists  daily,  Sundays  and  Mondays  excepted, 
Irem  »  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  in  summer,  and  10  to  4  in  winter. 
For  penniasion  to  study  in  the  museums,  apply  by  iMtfr  to 
"  Monneur  le  Directetir  des,  Museeg,  au  Lauvre," 
Ibm  visitor,  en  leaving,  should  enter  the 
Bub  w  RivoLi,  that  vast  artery  eoane^ting  tht  utmeat 
linuts  of  the  Tuiieries  with  the  rue  St.  Antoine,  a  distance 
ci  3146    metres,  (2  miles.)    It  runs  through  part  of  the 
ffomkd  once  occupied  by  the  orchard  of  {\^e  convent  of  tlie 
Feuillants,  and  by  tlie  celebrated  Mamge,  or  riding-school, 
where  A  temporary  building,  erected  in  1790,  was  succes- 
■siy^   eeeupifed  by  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  Assem- 
blies,   the  Convention,  and  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
This  street  was  begun  in  iS02,  and  continued  with  a  uniform 
sy.slemof  arcades  to  the  northern  pavilion  of  the  Tuiieries. 
it  was  continued  in  184S;  Napoleon  Hi.  finished  it,  carrying 
the  arcades  to  the  rue  du  Louvre.    It  has  cost  a  sum  of 
IM»  millions  of  francs,  and  caused  the  demolition  of  upwards 
of  l,Oj»o   houses.     The  houses  built  with   arcades   in  this 
street  hav«»  been  exempted  from  taxes  for  thirty  years. 

Continuing  westwards  along  the  Rue  de  Bivoli,  we  find, 
at  No.  199.,  iiear  the  Passage  Delorme,  a  house  occupied  iti 
1848  by  Sobrier  and  his  adherents  until  May  15,  when  they 
were  lorx^ibly  disbanded.  :  A  kw  si^teps  further  on,  in  the 

Place  de  Ri\  oli,  stands  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  by  Fr^uiiet,  erected  in  February,  1 874.  On  the 
pe^stal  is  the  simple  in>cription  :  A  JI•A>^£  d'Ahg. 

At  No.  224 .  arethe  Galignani  library  and  news-rooms,  where 
the  daily  English  n£wspa];>er,  Galignanfs  Messetigert  so  well 
.kn0wa  throughout  the  Continent,  is  published.  Most  of  the 
hou£0s  ia  th^  etiM  are  ftahye  juJtslS)  mmk  ^^»*^  » 
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Meurice's,  No.  228,  an  establishment  almost  as  well  knowi 
as  the  rue  de  Hivoli  itself. 
The  rue  de  Castiglione  leads  to  the  octagonal 
Place  VENodiiE— of  which  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  (1 )  form.! 
the  only  other  outlet  on  the  opposite  side.  The  Place  Yen* 
dome,  originally  called  Place  des  Conqu^tes,  and  then*  Plmi 
Louis  le  Grand,  was  begun  by  Mansard,  in  1 G99,  Louis  XIY. 
having,  at  the  suggestion  of  Louvois,  purchased  the  hotel  ol 
the  Due  de  Venddme.  an  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  IV.  and  Ga- 
brielle  d'Estrees,  which  stood  on  this  site.  The  buildings,  ori- 
ginally intended  for  the  Royal  Library,  the  Mint,  &c.,  were 
subsequently  continued  by  the  City  of  Paris,  and  finished  by 
the  financier  Law.  They  are  uniformly  Corinthian :  the  larger 
sides  of  the  octagon  measure  450  feet,  the  smaller  420.  In 
the  middle  formerly  stood  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.,  in  bronze,  by  Girardin  and  Keller,  erected  in  1669,  hut 
demolished  on  August  10,  1792;  the  bronze  figures  that  orna- 
mented its  base  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Musee  de  la  Renaissance, 
The  mutilated  pedestal  was  replaced  in  1806  by  the 

COLONNE   Vendome,   erected   by    Napoleon,    to    conune* 
•morate  the  success  of  his  arms  in  the  German  campaign  of  1 805. 
This  column,  135  feet  high,  by  12  in  diameter,  is  an  imitation 
of  the  pillar  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  on  a  scale  larger  by  one 
twelfth.    This  magnificent  monument,  a  memorial  of  the  jasl 
glories  of  France,  was  brutally  thrown  down  by  the  Com- 
munists on  the  lath  of  May,  1871,  just  five  days  before  the 
Versailles  troops  entered  the  city.     It  has  now  been  recoB-  | 
strncted  with  the  old  fragments,  those  lost  having  been  sup- 
plied by  MM.  Maillel   and  Thiebault,   founders,    from  lh« 
original  models;  architect,  M.  Normaud.    The  pedestal,/ 
masterpiece  of  composition,  is  21  feet  in  height,  and  20  in 
breadth.    The  total  weight  of  the  bronze,  from  guns  taiten 
from  the  enemy,  is  150,ooo  kilos.    The  statue  of  Napoleon  I- 
in  his  Imperial  robes  was  replaced   in  December,  1875. 
Further  west  is  the 

£glise  de  l'Assomption,  369,  rue  St.  Honorc. — ^Formerly 
belonging  to  a  convent  of  Dames  de  VAssomption,  now 
converted  into  schools.  Built  by  Errard  in  1676.  '*  ^ 
circular,  and  has  a  dome  62  feet  in  diameter.  The  style 
is  Corinthian, 

(t)  On  the  Bite  of  the  roe  de  la  Paix,  originally  me  NapoMoD, 
stood  the  large  Convent  of  the  Gapucines,  destroyed  in  t78»' 
In  1806  the  street  was  run  througli  the  body  of  the|«on- 
r?."!^'  "T**  '!L*^**  '^^^^^  t*^at,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1871,  he 
mSid«"n?L^""*\".',."''®**  "P°"  "'^  unarmed  procession  of 
.rnewds  of  order,  kiHing  qr  wounding  some  fifty  of.  them.        . 
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The  «npty  ground  we  perceive  at  the  comer  of  the  rue  de 

Rivoli  was  the  site  of  the  Ministcre  des   Finances,  burnt 

down  by  order  of  the  Commune,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1871. 

PrlTate  houses  are  now  springing  up  here. 

Further  (m,  at  the  comer  of  the  me  St.  Florentin,  is  a  large 
and  handsome  mansion,  formerly  the  residence  of  Prince  Tal- 
leyrand, and  purchased,  after  his  death,  by  Baron  Rothschild. 
Before  the  revolution  of  17  89  it  was  the  hotel  of  the  Duchess  de 
I'Infantado.  Alexander  I . ,  Emperor  of  Russia,  occupied  it  in  1 8 1 4  • 


SEGI02TD  VALE. 

This  walk  comprises  the  1 6th  arrondissement,  with  a  fraction 
of  the  8  th.    The  visitor  will  commence  it  by  the 

Place  de  la  Gomgobde,  or  de  Louis  XY.,  which  was,  till  the 
reign  of  that  King,  a  waste,  irregular  space.  After  the  peace 
of  Aix-larChapelle,  the  Municipality  obtained  leave  of  Louis  XY . 
to  form  a  square  here,  adorned  with  a  statue  in  his  honour. 
The  works,  conducted  after  the  designs  of  Gabriel,  were  not 
finished  until  1772.  The  two  line  marble  groups,  by  Coustou, 
jun.,  representing  restive  horses  checked  by  grooms,  which 
stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  were  brought 
hither  from  Marly  in  1790,  like  their  counterparts  opposite, 
by  Goysevox,  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries.  In  the  middle  stood  a  bronze  ecpiestrian  statue 
of  Louis  XY.,in  a  Roman  costume,  by  Bouchardon.  At  the 
four  angles  of  the  pedestal  were  marble  statues  of  Peace, 
Prudence,  Justice ,  and  Strength  ( 1 ) .  The  statue  was  destroyed 
by  order  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  the  llth  of  August 
1792,  and  melted  down  into  cannon  and  republican  two-sous 
pieces,  while  a  large  plaster  figure  of  Liberty  was  placed  on  the 
pedestal,  in  front  of  which  was  erected  the  guillotine,  and  the 
place  was  called  Place  de  la  Evolution.  By  a  decree  of  1 800 
it  assumed  the  name  of  Place  de  la  Concorde ;  both  figure 
and  pedestal  were  removed,  and  a  model  of  a  column  was 
erected  in  wood  covered  with  painted  canvas.  Figures 
representing  the  Departments  surrounded  the  base.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  was  prevented  by  the  wars  of  the  Fmpire. 
fn  1814  the  name  of  **  Place  Louis  XV."  was  restored.  Louis 
XYIIL  issued  an  ordonnance  for  re-erecting  a  statue  of  Louis 
XV.   Charles  X.  fixed  the  Rond  Point  of  the  Champs  Elysees 

(1)  The  luxury  and  dissolute  habits  of  the  court  at  that  lime 
gave  rise  to  the  folloi^'ing  pasquinade  : 

O  la  beUe  statue !  6  le  bean  piMestal! 
Lcs  vertiis  sont  d  pied,  le  vice  est  d  cheval. 
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as  the  proper  place  for  this  statue,  intendiug  to  erect  that  of 
I^uis  XVI.  on  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  to  be  called  Place  Loms 
XV L  The  events  of  1830  caused  it  to  remain  in  a  neglected 
slate  till  1 836;  when  the  works  for  its  completion  were  begun. 
In  1852,  the  fosses  were  filled  up,  and  the  carriage-ways  wi- 
dened. The  square  is  enclosed  with  balustrades,  terminating 
in  the  basements  of  eight  colossal  statues  of  the  chief  provincial 
cities,  viz.  Lille  (shot  down  May,  23d,  1871,  but  now 
replaced)  and  Strasburg,  by  Pradier  •,  Bordeaux  and  Nantes, 
by  Calhouet ;  Marseilles  and  Brest,  by  <  ortot;  Bouen  and 
Lyons,  by  Petitot.  Twenty  rostral  columns,  bearing  lamps, 
are  placed  along  the  balustrades,  Mui  1 20  ornamental  lamp-posts 
border  the  carriage-ways.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  stands  the 

Obelisk  of  Loxon. — This  magnificent  relic  of  an(»eut  Egypt 
is  one  of  two  obelisks  that  stood  in  front  of  the  great  temple  of 
Thebes,  the  modern  Luxor,  where  they  were  erected,  1650 
years  before  Christ,  by  Rhamses  IIL,  of  the  18th  Egyptian  dy- 
nasty, better  known  m  history  as  the  great  Sesottiis.  These 
two  monoliths  were  given  by  Mehemet  Aii,  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
to  the  French  goveniment,  in  consideration  of  the  advantage 
conferred  by  France  on  Egypt  in  aiding  to  form  the  arsenal  aud 
naval  establishment  of  Alexandria,  but  only  one  was  removed  ( i )' 
This  obelisk  is  formed  of  the  finest  red  syenite,  and  covered 
on  each  face  with  three  lines  of  hieroglyphic  mscriptions  com- 
memorative of  SesostFig;  the  middle  lines  being  the  most  deeply 
cut  and  most  carelully  finished.  The  number  of  characters  is 
1,COO.  A  flaw  which  it  had  when  fii'st  cut  from  the  quarry 
extends  to  one-third  of  its  height,  but  is  not  perceptible  from 
the  ground.  The  Ecyptians  remedied  this  by  inserting  two 
wooden  mortises  under  the  inner  surfaces.  The  apex  has  beeu 
left  in  the  rouffh  state  in  which  it  was  when  found  in  Egypt* 
The  height  of  this  monolith  is  72  ft.  3  inches;  its  greatest 
width  at  the  base  7  ft.  6  inches;  at  the  top,  5  ft.  4  inches; 
Its  weight  500,000  pounds.  (2)  The  pedestal  on  which  it 
stands  is  a  single  block  of  grey  granite,  from  the  quarries  of 
Laber,  in  Britnnny,  weighing  240,000  pounds,  and  15  feel  by 

(I'lThe  operation  of  transposing  this  n:onolith  to  France,  vhicfi 
It  look  three  years  (from  i83i  to  I833)  to  complete,  will  be  be«t 
understood  by  inspecting  the  excellent  model  of  the  coutitry 
around  Luxor  in  the  Musie  de  la  Marine  at  the  Louvrd*  which 
igives  an  exact  ideat)f  the  n  ad  made  to  the  Nile,  the  vessel  con- 
structed at  Toulon  for  the  purpose,  &c.  ( see  p.  I4ti).  The  ei-e*- 
lion  of  the  obelisk  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  machinery 
used  .Oct.  35th,  1836)  is  fully  represented  by  another  medel 
close  by.  A  box  of  cedar,  containing  medals  struck  inc^mn)^ 
nioration  of  the  oceasioo,  wofi  placed  uud^r  the  obelisk. 

i%}  The  obelisk  Of  tbo  ^aHean  ai  Roin«  weigtia  foe^ooo  U^ 
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9  hi  the  bottoTTi  and  8  at  the  top  (i).  On  the  northern  face 
of  the  pedestal  are  engraven  gilt  sections  of  the  machinery 
used  at  Luxor  in  removing  the  monoHth  ;  on  the  southern  are 
those  used  in  Paris.    On  the  eastern  side  is  this  inscription : 

Ludovicus  PhJIippuR  J.,  Francorum  Bex,  ut  anliquissimum  ar* 
tu  iEgypf!uc{£  opus,  idcniquc  reocntis  gloriir  ad  Niluni  annid 
partae  insi^ne.  roonumenUim  Franeioe  ab  {p«ta  Agypio  ilonntiim 
posteriiate  prorogaret,  oheli«cum  Die  xxv  Aug.  A.  MDCCCXXXII 
Tbebte  Hecatompylit  aveetum  naviq.  ad  id  constructa  intra  nten« 
BC8  xiii.  Ifi  Gallia  perductum  erigendum  euravii.  D.  xxv.  Octob. 
A,  MDGCCXXXVI.  AoQO  reg.  septiiao. 

The  inscriptioo  oa  the  western  side  is  as  follows  : 

En  presence  du  Roi  Louifr-P.htlippe  I",  cet  obeli eque,  trans* 
port^  de  Louqsor  en  France,  a  61^  dresi^  lur  c«  pl^deslal  par 
M.  Lebas,  ing^nleur,  aux  applaud issements  d'un  peuple  im- 
mense, le  XXV  oelobre  MDGCCXXXVl. 

The  entire  cost  of  removal  and  erection  was  al)out  two  mil- 
Ifoiis  of  francs.  On  either  side  of  this  venerable  monument  are 
The  two  Fountains  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde ^  dedicated, 
one  to  Maritime,  the  other  to  Fluvial,  Navigation.  They  consist 
each  of  a  circular  basin  of  polished  stone,  50  feet  in  diameter, 
out  of  which  rise  two  other  smaller  basins,  the  upper  and 
smaller  one  being  inverted;  their  diameters  are  \i  and  20 
feet  respectively.  Six  cast-iron  figiM-es  nine  feet  in  height  are 
seated  around  it,  with  their  feet  on  the  prows  of  vessels,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  spouting  dolphins.  Six  larger 
dolphins,  held  by  as  many  Tritons  and  Nereids,  spoiling 
in  the  large  and  highly  ornamented  basin  below,  spout  water 
into  the  second  one.  These  fountains,  now  repaired,  suffered 
considerably  from  the  cannonade  exchanged  between  the 
Communists,  who  held  the  Tuileries  Garden,  and  the  Ver- 
saillese,  who,  on  the  2 2d  of  May,  187  1,  already  occupied  the 
whole  part  of  the  city  west  of  it.  The  water  of  those 
fountains  comes  from  tiie  Maine  de  Monceaux  (see  p.  173). 

The  Place  de  ia  Concorde  forms  a  beautiful  link  between  the 
Tuileries  and  the  Champs  Elysecs.  On  the  north  are  two 
palaces,  between  which  the  rue  l\oyale  opens  a  view  of  the 
Madeleine;  to  the  south  are  the  Pout  de  la  Concorde,  and 
the  Legislative  Palace,  behind  which  is  seen  towering  the 
dome  of  the  Invalidcs.  The  two  edifices  on  the  north  side 
are  each  288  feet  in  length  ;  and  the  rue  Roy  ale,  which 
separates  them,  is  90  feet  wide.  In  each,  the  upper  story, 
flanked  with  projecting  psivilions,  is  adorned  with  1 2  Corin- 

'i).  For  a  full  description  of  Ibis  monument,  see  Notice  Histo* 
riquc,  Ditvriytive,  et  Arch(ott>ifiqwtur  fOb^lUpie  de  lutgor^ 
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thian  columns  resting  on  a  rusticated  arcaded  basement.  These 
structures  were  erected  by  Potain,  after  the  designs  of  Gabriel. 
The  building  nearest  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  was  formerly 
occupied  as  the  Garde-Meuble  de  la  Couronne.  Under  Napo- 
leon I.  it  was  appropriated  to  the  residence  and  offices  of  the 
Minister  of  Marine  (see  p.  54),  who  still  inhabits  it.  The 
building  on  the  other  side  of  the  rue  Royale  is  inhabited  by 
private  families.  The  events  that  have  rendered  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  famous  are  so  identified  with  it,  that  we  shall 
mention  the  principal  ones  in  chronological  order : — 

M\T  30. 4770— Daring  the  rejoicings  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Louis 
XVI..  a  fatal  accident  was  caused,  after  a  discbarge  of  lireworks,  by  the  peo- 
ple taking  a  panic.  In  consequence  of  carriages  driving  among  the  crowd, 
and  rushing  towards  the  rue  Royale,  where  the  ground  had  been  broken  up 
for  building :  1200  persons  were  trampled  to  death,  and  about  2000  others 
seriously  injured— an  ominous  commencement  of  nuptial  bonds,  to  be  cru- 
elly severed  by  the  guillotine ! 

Jolt  12. 1789.— A  collision  between  Prince  de  Lambcsc's  regiment  and  the 
people  became  the  signal  for  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille. 

Jak.  21,  l793.-Louis  XVI.  suffered  death  on  this  Place,  (I)  where  the  fol- 
lowing persons  also  subsequently  perished  by  the  guillotine :  July  17,  Char- 
lotte Corday:  Oct.  2,Brissot  and  29  of  his  colleagues'  Oct,  iC,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, consort  of  Louis  XV|  •  Nov.  14.  Louis  Philippe  Joseph  Egalit^.  Duke  of 
Orleans;  March  2t,  1794,  the  Hebertists,  Maratists,  and  Orlcunisls j  April  8, 
the  Dantonists,  including  Danton,  Camllle  Desmoulins,  etc.*  April  IG,  the 
Atheists,  composed  of  Chaumette,  Anacharsis  Ciootz,  the  wives  of  CanWilc 
Oesmoulins.  of  Hubert,  etc. ;  May  12,  Elisabeth  Marie  H616ne  of  France,  sister 
of  Louis  XVI.:  July  S8,  Robespierre  and  his  brother,  Dumas,  St.  Just,  and 
Couthon.  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  with  several  others; 
July  29.  seventy  members  of  the  Commune  de  Paris;  July  30,  twelve  other 
members.  From  .Tan.  il ,  1703,  to  May  3.  1795,  more  than  2800  pei'sous  were 
executed  here. 

April  10.  1814— The  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Austrians  were  reviewed, 
and  Te  Deum  was  sung  at  an  allar  on  this  Place. 

Feb.  23.  184S.— Theflrst  disturbances  that  ushered  in  the  memorable  re- 
volution of  that  year  look  place  here. 

FEn.  24,  1 848.— Flight  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family  by  the  western  en- 
trance of  the  Tuileries  Garden. 

Nov.  4.  1848.— The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
here,  in  the  presence  of  the  Constituent  Assemblv. 

Sept.  4,  1870.— The  downfall  of  Napoleon  111.  and  the  Third  Repultlic  pro- 
claimed, after  the  disaster  of  Sedan. 

tMAY22, 1871.— .A  desperate  conflict  between  the  Versailles  troops  and  Ihe 
Communists,  the  latter  in  their  retreat  setting  fire  to  public  and  private 
buildings. 

The  Champs  Klys^es  were  formerly  covered  with  small 
detached  houses  and  gardens,  meadows,  and  arable  land.  In 
1616,  the  queen  mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  caused  three  alleys 
of  trees  to  be  planted,  closed  at  the  extremities  by  iron  gates. 
This  promenade,  intended  exclusively  for  that  princess  and  her 
court,  assumed  the  name  of  Cours  ta  Reine,  which  it  still  re- 
tains. It  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  i^eine,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  high  road  leading  to  Versailles.  On  the 
other  side  it  was  divided  by  ditches  from  a  plain,  with  which 
a  communication  was  foimed  by  a  small  stone  bridge.    In 

(I)  The  scaffold  for  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  was  erected  midway  between 
the  centre  of  the  place  and  the  hoi-ses  of  Marlv:  tbat  for  Marie  Aotoincite 
between  the  centre  and  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries. ' 
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1670,  ihispla^,  which  extended  to  the  Tillage  du  Roule,  was 
by  order  of  Colbert  planted  with  trees,  interspersed  with  grass 
plots.  The  new  promenade  was  first  called  le  Grand  Cours, 
and  soon  after  Avenue  des  Champs  Elys^s.  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, having  become  proprietor  of  the  hotel  now  called 
the  Palais  de  T^iysee  Napoleon,  caused  Colbert's  plantation 
to  be  cut  down  ;  bat  after  her  death,  in  1764,  the  ground  was 
replanted,  several  alleys  formed,  and  restaurants  and  cafes 
erected .  From  1 7  7  7  to  1 7  8  o ,  the  Champs  tllysees  were  the  fash- 
ionable promenade.  A  sequestered  avenue  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  called  Allee  des  Veuves,  from  its  being  fiUed  in  the  afternoon 
with  carriages  of  rich  widows  in  mourning,  who,  being  by 
custom  excluded  from  the  public  walks,  used  to  congregate 
here  to  relieve  their  sorrow.  In  1814,  a  Cossack  bivouac  was 
established  in  the  Champs  Elysees;  and,  in  1815,  the  English 
encamped  there.  In  1818,  an  open  space  called  ihe  Carre 
Marigny  was  cleared,  affording  a  fine  view  of  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides.     This  spot  is  now  occupied  by  the 

Palais  de  l'Industrie. — This  palace  was  built  in  1852-55 
by  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  imitating  the  noble  example 
set  by  England  in  1851 ,  when  the  first  Universal  Exhibition  of 
all  nations  was  held  ;  and  also  to  provide  a  permanent  build- 
ing for  the  quinquennial  Exhibitions  of  the  Manufactures  of 
France  (1).  It  now  belongs  to  Government,  and  was  used  for 
exhibitions  and  agricultural  shows  ;  and  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Hotel  des  Finances  by  the  Commune,  the  offices  of  that 
department  were  provisionally  accommodated  here.  (2) 

Exterior  of  the  Palace. — ^The  plan  of  the  building  is  a  vast 
rectangle,  with  two  projecting  central  and  four  corner  pavi- 
lions. The  central  pavilion  facing  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Ely- 
sees  contains  the  principal  entrance,  a  lofty  arch  of  forty-five 
feet  span,  and  measuring  sixty  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  key- 
stone. It  is  flanked  with  coupled  Corinthian  columns,  above 
which  rises  an  attic  surmounted  by  a  magnificent  group,  by 
Robert,  representing  France  in  the  act  of  awarding  laurels  to  ' 
Art  and  Manufacture.     The  frieze  below,  by  Desboeufs,  re- 

(0  The  first  Exhibition  of  the  kind  occurred  in  Paris  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars  in  1798.  It  lasted  only  a  week,  and  only  no 
exhibitors  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  Another  was 
held  in  isoi,  and  boasted  220  exhibitors;  in  I802  there  were 
540.  The  fourth  exhibition  did  not  take  place  until  I8O6,  when 
there  were  1 1 22  exhibitors.  They  were  then  suspended  until  1 8 1 9, 
and  others  were  held  in  1823  and  i827.  From  1834  they  be- 
came quinquennial,  their  duration  being  fixed  at  two  months. 

(2)  It  was  used,  with  gome  additional  buildings,  for  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1855. 
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presents  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  bringing  their  productions 
to  the  exhibition  ;  under  the  cornice  of  the  entablature  are  the 
words :  A  V Industrie  et  aux  Arts,  A  propyl»um  under 
the  arch  contains  three  doors,  giving  access  to  the  interior. 
This  principal  entrance  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  two  tiers 
of  large  arched  windows,  which  are  continued  all  round  the 
building,  numbering  598  in  all.  The  spandrils  of  the  upper 
tier  are  adorned  with  escutcheons  bearing  the  names  of  various 
towns  on  bars  traversant ;  those  of  the  lower  with  medallions 
displaying  the  initials  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  or  portraits 
of  eminent  men.  On  the  frieze  which  intervenes  between  the 
tiers  we  read  the  names  of  various  celebrated  men.  Fronting 
the  piincipal  facade  are  two  elegant  fountains,  and  the  ground 
towards  the  Seine  is  laid  out  in  pleasant  walks  and  grass-plots. 
Interior. — ^Except  the  outer  walls,  the  main  building, 
simple  in  design,  is  entirely  constructed  of  iron  and  roofed 
with  glass.  A  central  rectangular  nave,  35  metres  in  height,  with 
a  surface  of  192  metres  in  length  and  48  in  breadth,  is  sur- 
rounded by  three  aisles  of  an  aggregate  breadth  of  30  metres, 
and  formed  by  four  rows  of  iron  columns,  288  in  number,  sup- 
porting a  spacious  gallery  30  metres  wide,  transmitting  light  to 
the  ground-floor  through  rectangular  skylights.  This  gallery, 
to  which  a  splendid  three-branched  double-staircase  in  the 
main  central  pavilion,  and  five  other  elegant  staircases  in  the 
corner  and  southern  pavilions,  give  access,  has  2 1 6  -columns, 
supporting  the  arched  roofs  both  of  the  nave  and  aisles. 

Facing  the  western  extremity  of  this  palace  a  building  has 
been  erected  by  the  City  for  the  exhibition  of  panoramic  views. 
It  covers  a  space  of  i  ,7  50  square  metres. 

The  Avenue  des  Cfiamps  Ely  sees,  with  its  foot-pavements  in 
bitumen,  12  feet  wide,  intersects  the  Champs  ^lysees  ;  its 
length  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  Bisecting  the  Avenue,  is  the 
Rond  Pointy  a  circular  space,  surrounded  by  six  basins  embel- 
lished with  shrubs  and  flowers,  from  which  the  rues  Montaigne 
and  Matignon  branch  out  to  the  north,  and  the  AlUes  (TAntin 
and  des  Veuves  (now  called  Avenue  Montaigne)  to  the  south, 
intersecting  the  Cours  la  Reine.  The  Avenue  de  Marigny^ 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Pa/a«s  de  V Industrie,  leads  to  the  Palais 
de  I'Elysee  (see  p.  i()7). 

By  far  the  most  animated  part  of  the  Champs  tllysees  is  the 
Avenue  of  that  name,  which  is  the  favourite  walk' of  the  gay 
Parisians.  Under  the  groves  are  toy  and  gingerbread  stalls, 
jeux  de  hagues,  and  other  attractions  for  the  rising  generation ; 
jugglers  and  itinerant  tumblers  attract  a  wilhng  and  ever- 
changing  crowd  of  spectators,  while  Punch  squeaks  his  secular 
jokes  to  his  delighted  juvenile  audience.    On  sunny  winter- 
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daySy  or  eool  goauner-eyenings,  Bumeroos  parties  of  all  classes 
are  seen,  enjoying  the  lively  spectacle  before  them,  seated 
on  iron  chairs  hired  for  3  or  4  sous,  or  on  the  wooden  benches 
placed  at  intervals  on  the  sides  of  the  avenue,  while  elegant 
carriages  roU  in  procession  along  the  road.  Many  handsome 
cafes  y  scattered  among  the  trees  on  either  side,  attract  the 
loiterer  by  their  cheerful  lights,  varied  refreshments,  and 
veeal  and  instrumental  music.  In  the  northern  grove  is 
the  Cirque^  devoted  to  feats  of  horsemanship;  and  facing 
it,  the  Folies  Marigny,  a  small  theatre  for  vaudevilles,  pan- 
tomimes, etc.  There  are  also  several  elegant  fountains,  sur- 
rounded with  flower-beds.  During  the  siege  of  1870  the 
whole  of  the  Champs  Elysees  was  converted  into  a  camp. 
The  Jardin  Mabille,  in  the  Avenue  Montaigne  (now  united 
with  Uie  Chdteau  des  Fleurs,  (1)  formerly  situated  near 
the  Arc  de  T^toile),  is  somewhat  like  the  Cremornc  Gar 
dens.  The  public  fetes  are  held  in  the  Champs  Elysees  (2) ; 
and  here  also  the  celebrated  annual  Promenade  de  Longchamps, 
on  the  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  Passion  Week, 
extending  into  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  used  to  take  place ;  but 
since  the  disastrous  war  of  1870-71  this  tradition  of  better 
times  has  pas&ed  away,  although  the  carriages  on  these  days 
are  more  numerous  than  usual.  (3) 

The  Avenue  d'Autin  leads  to  the  Pont  des  Invalides. 
In  the  Cours  la  Reine  to  the  right,  we  see  a  house  displaying 
decorations  by  Jean  Goujon  from  a  seat  which  Francis  1. 
built  at  Moret,  near  Fontainebleau,  in  1527,  for  his  sister  Mar- 

(0  It  was  right  opposite  to  this  place,  in  the  Avenue,  that 
an  odious  attempt  on  the  life  of  Napoleon  111.  took  place 
(April  2Sth,  1855).  His  Majesty  was  passing  on  horseback, 
when  the  assassin  Pianori,  alias  Liverani,  approached,  as  if  to 
present  a  petition,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  drew  a  double-bar- 
relled pistol  from  his  bosom  and  discharged  it  at  the  Emperor. 
The  culprit  was  not  secured  without  a  severe  struggle. 

(2)  The  City  clears  86,ooo  fr.  a-year  from  the  rents  paid  for 
the  niaces  of  amusement  and  refreshment.  The  owners  of  the 
chairs  let  to  the  public  pay  38,ooo  fr.  a-year. 

(3)  In  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  an  abbey,  called  Abbaye  de  Long^ 
ckmm^,  was  founded  in  laei,  by  Isabella  of  France,  sister  of  St. 
Louis,  of  which  Utile  notice  was  taken  till  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  a  melodious  choir  of  nuns  attracted 
the  attention  of  amateurs.  The  church  of  the  abbey  was  fre- 
quented, and  in  Passion  Week  it  became  the  fashion  for  the 
haul  (on  to  attend  it  in  state  to  hear  the  principal  singers  of 
the  Opera  chant  the  lamentations  and  Tenebrce.  This  attraction 
however  gradually  passed  away,  the  church  of  Longchamps 
was  deserted,  but  the  Parisian  nobility  still  flocked  to  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne. 
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garet.    It  was  transferred  hither  in  1823  by  Col.  Brack,  land 
bears  the  f oUowiug  inscription  : 

Qui  scit  frenare  linguara,  sensumque  domare, 
Fortior  est  illo  qui  frangit  viribus  urbes. 

Inst,  1528,  etrest,  1826. 
The  frieze  over  the  ground  floor  is  adorned  with  bacchanalian 
bas-reliefs,  and  with  7  medallions  bearing  the  portraits  of 
Louis  XII.,  Anne  de  Bretagne,  Francis  II.,  Marguerite  de  Na- 
varre, Henri  II.,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  Francis  I.  Numerous 
escutcheons  adorn  the  other  parts.  It  was  sold  in  1870  for 
519,000  fr.  Close  to  this  we  perceive  an  elegant  hotel, 
belonging  to  Mme.  Alboni,  the  celebrated  singer.  (1) 

The  next  object  of  interest  we  meet  is  the 

Pont  de  l'Alma,  finished  in  1856  at  a  cost  of  1,200,000 
francs.  It  has  three  stoije  arches,  and  elegant  balustrades 
Its  piers  are  adorned  with  four  statues,  representing  a  zouave, 
a  soldier  of  the  line,  an  artilleryman,  and  a  chasseur ;  the 
two  former  by  Dieboldt,  and  the  latter  by  Amaud.  An 
enormous  syphon  here  connects  the  sewers  of  the  Left  Bank 
with  those  of  the  Right. 

Proceeding  a  few  steps  into  the  Avenue  de  Montaigne  oppo- 
site, we  see,  at  No.  20,  Prince  Soltikoffs  mansion,  in  the 
taste  of  the  middle  ages,  and  at  No.  18  the 

Palms  Pompeien.- Built  by  Prince  Napoleon  in  the  style 
of  the  house  of  Diomedes,  at  Pompeii,  after  the  designs  of 
M.  Normand ;  but  sold  soon  after.  Except  the  peculiarity  of 
the  architecture,  distribution,  and  decoration  copied  from  ihe 
Roman  prototype,  it  contains  nothing  of  interest  at  present. 

Continuing  along  the  Quai  de  Billy,  wc  see  at  No.  4  the 

PoMPE  A  FEU  DE  Chaillot,  for  supplyuig  the  lakes  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  and  various  fountains  with  Seine  watct. 
Erected  in  1778,  by  Messrs.  Perier,  it  now  possesses  a  gi- 
gantic reservoir  having  a  surface  of  6,000  square  metres,  and 
a  capacity  of  2  5,000  cubic  metres ;  above  which  rise  two  other 
basins  resting  on  pillars,  of  a  capacity  of  1,200  cubic  metres. 

AtNos.  32-36,  are  the  Subsistanoes  Militaires,  a  general 
bakehouse  and  storehouse  of  provisions  for  the  garrison.  The 
d/iily  ration  of  bread  to  each  soldier  is  iv^lb.  Further  on  is  the 

Pont  d'IiSna. — This  bridge,  begun  in  1806,  after  the  de^ 
signs  of  M.  Dillon,  and  under  the  direction  of  M.  Lamande, 
was  completed  in  1813.  It  stands  opposite  the  Ecole  Milt' 
tairBy  and  forms  a  communication  between  the  Quai  de  Billy 
and  the  Champ  de  Mars  (see  p.  255).  It  consists  of  five  ellip- 
tical arches,  and  is  4  60  feet  between  the  abutments.      It  has  a 

(i)  Tramway  cars  pass  along  the  Cours  la  Reine,  to  the  Bo  us 
de  Boulogne,  St.  Cloud  and  Versailles.  (See  p.  6.)  ' 
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emiaee,  imitated  from  the  temple  of  Mare  at  Rome,  and  wreaths 
of  laurel  and  oak,  encircling  the  imperial  eagle,  adorn  the 
piers.  At  the  extremities  of  the  parapets  are  4  colossal  groups, 
representing  a  Greek,  a  Roman,  a  Gaal,  and  an  Arab,  each 
checking  a  spirited  horse,  executed  respectively  by  MM.  De- 
vauix,  Daumas,  Preault,  and  the  lale  M.  Feuciieres.  (1) 

An  elevated  plateau,  on  the  bill  side,  opposite  the  Pont 
d'lena,  called  the  Trocadero,  once  the  garden  of  aeon  vent,  was 
the  intended  site  of  a  marble  palace  for  the  King  of  Rome. 
The  Communists  had  a  formidable  battery  here,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Versaillese  by  surprise  on  the  2 1st  of  May,  1 87 1 . 
Important  works  arc  now  in  progress  here  for  the  great  Exhi- 
bition of  1878. 

The  elegant  new  building  at  the  top  of  the  bill  to  the  right, 
is  the  Depdt  des  Phares,  or  store-house  for  all  the  lighthouses 
of  the  State.  It  contains  a  museum  of  all  the  inventions 
made  in  this  line,  and  an  immense  mural  map  of  all  the  light- 
bouses  of  France.  It  is  very  interesting  to  the  professional 
visitor.  For  admission,  apply  to  the  porter,  who  expects  a  fee. 

If  the  visitor  be  a  determined  pedestrian,  he  may  enjoy  a 
delighifal  walk  by  turning  southward,  and  visiting 

Passy,  a  charming  village  now  annexed  to  Paris,  and  re- 
markable for  its  salubrious  air,  extensive  views  and  delight- 
ful vilUs.  A  few  steps  along  the  Quay  will  bring  him  to  No. 
32,  where  a  ferruginous  spring,  of  some  note,  rises  in  a 
garden.  A  large  quantity  of  this  water  is  bottled  for  sale. 
The  lane  close  by  leads  into  the  rue  Basse,  where  Franklin  re- 
sided in  1788,  at  No.  40  ;  a  continuation  of  this  street  has 
received  his  name.  At  Passy  the  famous  Abbe  Raynal  died 
in  1796  ;  Piccini,  the  rival  of  Cluck,  in  1803  ;  and  Bellini,  the 
composer,  in  1834. 

Continuing  his  way,  the  stranger  will  find  Boulain- 
vilHers,  a  village  merged  into  Passy.     Further  on,  is 

AuTEUiL,  another  pretty  village  annexed  to  Paris,  studded 
with  villas  like  Passy.  It  was  founded  in  the  7  th  century  by 
the  inhabitants  of  a  village  called  Nimio,  given  to  the  Bishop 
of  Le  Mans  by  Clotaire  II.  It  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  Ra- 
cine, La  Fontaine,  Chapelle^  Franklin,  llelvetius,  Cabanis, 
Condorcet,  Count  Rumford,  and  other  eminent  men.  An  obe- 
lisk on  the  square  before  the  church  commemorates  the  resi- 
dence and  death  of  the  Chancellor  d'Aguesseau.  The  church 
itself  is  an  old  semi-Gothic  pile ;  it  contains  some  old  stained 

(i)  This  bridge,  named  after  the  famous  battle,  was 
threatened  with  destruction  in  i8i4.  By  intercession  of  the 
Buke  of  Wellington  il  was  spared,  and  called  Pont  de»  Invalidtt, 
Since  1880  it  has  again  resumed  its  original  name. 

li 
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glass  and  a  good  sepulchral  bas-relief  m  while  marble.  Behind 
the  church,  in  the  Place  St.  Genevieve,  No.  4,  is  the  Insti- 
tulion  de  Ste.  Ferine  (see  p.  104).  Moliere  composed  some 
of  his  works  in  the  street  hard  by,  which  has  received  his 
name  ;  and  continuing  along  the  Grande  Rue,  we  shall  find 
the  rue  Boileau,  where  No.  18  was  inhabited  by  the  great 
satirist.  The  railroad  round  Paris  here  skirts  the  fortifica- 
tions on  a  splendid  and  curious  viaduct,  two  kilometres  long, 
designed  by  M.  de  Bassompierre,  which  was  much  damaged 
during  the  two  sieges  of  1870  and  1 87 1 .  It  crosses  the  Seine 
on  a  bridge  of  five  arches,  flanked  on  both  sides  with  a 
carriage-road  and  foot-pavement.  It  has  226  arches,  sup- 
porting the  railway,  and  merges  into  the  Auteuil  line. 

Taking  a  ticket  for  Passy,  the  visitor,  on  alighting,  will  sec 
the  beautiful  garden  of  the  chdteau  de  la  Muette,  once  Crown 
property,  but  now  belonging  to  the  widow  of  M.  Erard,  the 
piano-forte  manufacturer.  To  the  right  of  the  Railway- 
statioQ,  at  No.  15,  is  the  ottlce  of  the  Director  of  the  Public 
Walks,  where  tickets  may  be  obtained  to  visit  the  great 

Horticultural  Establishment  of  the  City,  443,  Avenue 
d'Eylau.  This  establishment,  covering  44,000  square 
metres,  contains  2i  conservatories  and  3,000  hotbeds.  Here 
all  kinds  of  ornamental  plants  and  trees  for  the  public  walks 
and  gardens  of  Paris  are  reared  under  the  care  of  50  work- 
men. Visible  daily  from  9  to  11  and  from  1  to  6.  lu  the 
Avenue  d'Eylau,  we  find  the 

Artesian  Well  of  Passy,  commenced  in  1855,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Kind.  Water  was  found  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1861 ;  but  the  work  was  persevered  in  until  Sept.  24th,  when 
the  supply  at  once  rose  to  5,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours ; 
it  now  yields  3,08(»,000  gallons,  and  feeds  the  lakes  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  conjointly  with  the  Pompe  de  Chaillot.  Its 
waters  are  impregnated  with  iron  and  sulphur  (see  p.  256). 
They  bubble  up  from  the  centre  of  an  octagonal  basin :  their 
temperature  is  luke-warm,  and  they  steam  visibly  in  winter. 

The  Avenue  d'Eylau  is  skirted  by  various  cheerful  villas.  | 
From  a  circular  space  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre  and  a 
small  church  built  in  the  Lombard  style,  a  number  of  streets 
branch  out  :  selecting  one,  the  rue  des  Bassins  for  instance, , 
the  stranger  may  descend  into  the  rue  de  Chaillot  (l),  where  I 
at  No.  50  he  will  see  the  church  of  I 

H)  The  village  of  Chaillot  was  anciently  called  Chad,  (which 
ancient  deeds  translate  by  destruciio  arborum,)  and  was  rteclared 
a  suburb  of  Paris  In  I659,  under  the  name  of  Faubourg  dslaCan- 
fdrencB.    The  village  formed  part  of  the  royal  domains. 
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St.  PiEftRE  DE  CuAii  LOT,  the  oldest  part  of  which  is  the 
choir,  of  the  1  r)th  century. 

The  Chapel  Marboeuf  (Church  of  England),  10  bis.  Avenue 
Marhoeuf,  opened  in  1824,  is  a  chaste  specimen  of  the  pointed 
style.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave,  with  an  oaken  gallery 
OB  iron  pillars.    The  chapel  is  well  attended  (see  p.  lo  1). 

The  rue  Galilee  was  called  in  1848  the  rue  du  Banijfuet, 
from  the  ever-memorahle  banquet  prepared  in  General  Thiar»'B 
grounds,  on  Feb.  22,  and  the  prevention  of  which  ushered  in 
the  revolution  of  that  year. 


THIRD  ITALS. 

This  comprises  the  eighth  arrondissement,  with  a  fraction  of 
the  17th.  We  may  commence  it  with  the  Place  de  VEfoile, 
a  vast  circular  space  surrounded  by  a  series  of  elegant  houses, 
of  a  uniform  design,  and  fronted  with  gardens,  continued  all 
round.  From  the  Place  twelve  magnificent  avenues  branch 
out  in  different  directions ;  of  these  the  principal  are  the 
Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  already  described,  the  Avenue 
de  la  Grande  Armee  which  continues  it,  the  Avenue  d'Eylau, 
mentioned  in  the  Second  Walk,  the  Avenue  de  la  Heine  Hor- 
tense,  with  the  new  catholic  church  of  St.  Joseph,  and  the 
Avenue  Uhrich  leading  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  (see  p.  3C1i). 
The  others  bear  the  names  of  Avenues  du  Hoi  de  Home, 
dlvna,  de  VAhna,  Josephine,  etc.  In  the  centre  of  this 
magnificent  spot  rises  the 

Arc  de  Triomphe  de  l'Stoile. — The  idea  of  this  proud 
monument,  decreed  by  Napoleon  1.  in  isoc,  was  designed  by 
Chalgrin  (i),  continued  by  Gpust  in  18 14,  then  suspended, 
but  resumed  in  1823,  after  the  Spanish  campaign,  and 
only  completed  in  1836.  The  total  cost  was  10,432,800 
francs,  or  £417,812.  The  monument  consists  of  a  vast 
central  arch,  90ft.  in  height  by  45ft.  in  width,  over  which 
rise  a  bold  entablature  and  an  attic.  There  is  also  a  trans- 
versal arch,  57ft.  high  and  25ft.  wide  ;  the  total  height  of  the 
structure  is  152ft.,  its  breadth  and  depth  are  137ft.  and  68ft. 
respectively.  The  fronts  of  the  building  are  towards  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  Neuilly.  Each  pier  of  the  principal  fronts  is  orna- 
mented with  a  projecting  pedestal,  supporting  groups  of 
figures,  in  alto-rilievo.    The  spandrils  and  frieze  are  enriched 

(i)  On  the  marriage  of  Nupoleon  1.  with  Maria  Louisa,  and  her 
triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  there  was  a  model  in  wood 
and  canvas  of  tliis  arch  erected  and  brilliantly  illuminated. 
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with  reliefs,  and  the  attic  is  divided  into  compartments  with 
circular  shields,  each  inscribed  with  the  name  of  some  great 
victory.    The  internal  sides  of  all  the  piers  are  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  96  victories ;  under  the  transversal  arches  with 
tiie  names  of  generals.    The  northern  pier  of  the  eastern  front 
bears  a  group,  by  Rude,   representing  the  departure  of  the 
army  in  1792  :  the  Genius  of  War  summons  the  nation  to 
arms.    The  dimensions  of  this  and  the  other  groups  are  in 
total  height  36ft.,  and  each  figure  18ft.     The  next  group,  by 
Gortot,  represents  the  triumph  of    1810:  Victory  crowning 
Napoleon.    Fame  surmounts  the  whole,  and  History  records 
his  deeds ;  vanquished  towns  are  at  his  feet.     The  groups  of 
the  western  front,  both  by  Etex,  represent :  1 .  the  resistance 
of  the  French  nation  to  the  invachng  armies  in  1814  ;  a  young 
man  is  seen  defending  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  father  ; 
a  warrior  is  falling  slain  from  his  horse ;  and  the  Genius  of 
the  Future  encourages  them  to  action.     2.  the  peace  of  1815 ; 
a  warrior  is  seen  sheathing  his  sword  ;  another  is  taming  a 
bull  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  while  a  mother  and  childi'en 
are  seated  at  their  feet,  and  Mmerva  sheddmg  over  them  her 
protecting  influence.  (1)    The  most  admired  ornaments  or 
this  arch  are  the  alti-rilievi  of  the  compartments  above  the 
impostrcornice ;  they  are  chiefly  valuable  as  faithful   repre- 
sentations of  the   uniforms   of   the  tune.      The    southern 
compartment    of  the   eastern  side  represents  the  surrender 
of  Mustapha  Pacha  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  by  M.  Seurre, 
sen.    The  principal  figures  of  these  compartments  are  about 
9ft.    high.    The    northern  compartment   of  the   same  side 
is  filled  with  a  group  of  the  death  of  General  Marceau,  by  M. 
Lemaire .  Above  the  arch  and  impost-cornice  of  the  northern  side 
af  the  monument  is  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  by  Jechter.    On 
the  western  front,  the  northern  alto-rilievo  is  the  taking  of 
Alexandria,  by  Ghaponniere.    The  other  group  is  the  passage 
of  the  bridge  of  Areola,  by  Feucheres.     On  the  southern  side 
of  the  building  is  a  representation  of  the  battle  of  Jenomapes, 
by  Marocchetti.    Behind  General  Dumouriez  is  a  portrait  of 
Louis  Philippe,  then  Due  de  Chartres.    The  figures  of  Fame  in 
the  spandrils  of  the  main  arch  on  each  side  are  by  M.  Pradier. 
They  are  1 8ft.  in  height.    The  frieze  is  occupied  on  the  eastern, 
and  on  half  of  the  northern  and  southern  sides,  by  the  departure 
of  the  armies .  the  deputies  of  the  nation,  grouped  round  the 
altar  of  the  country,  distribute  flags  to  the  troops.    There  are 
portraits  of  all  the  great  characters  of  the  epoch  1790-2,  in- 
cluded in  this  composition.    The  corresponding  portions  of  the 
frieze  on  the  other  sides  of  the  building  represent  the  return  of 
(1)  M.  Etex  was  paid  i4o,ooo  fr.  for  the  two  groups. 
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fhe  armies,  who  offer  the  froil  of  their  vietories  to  regener- 
ated France.  This  long  composition  is  the  work  of  several 
artists — Messrs.  Brun,  Laitie,  Jacquot,  Gaillouette,  Seurre,  and 
Ru<fe.  The  series  of  shields,  thirty  in  number,  inscribed  each 
with  a  Yictory,  on  the  attic  above  the  entablature,  begins  with 
Valmy,  and  ends  with  Ligny.  The  spandriis  of  the  transversal 
arches  represent  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  French  armies, 
by  Messrs.  Bra  and  Yalois  respectively ;  and  on  their  interior 
spasdrfls  are  the  artillery  and  the  marine,  by  Messrs.  De  Bay 
and  Seurre.  The  groups  on  the  other  arches  represent  the 
conquests  of  the  armies  of  the  North,  East,  West,  and  South ; 
the  names  of  the  Generals  are  placed  beneath,  numbering  alto- 
gether 384.  Winding  staircases  in  the  two  eastern  piers 
lead  to  several  halls ;  the  last  contains  in  one  of  the  cross 
vaalts  the  following  inscription  : — 

Ge  monument,  commence  en  18O6,  en  rhonneur  de  la  Grande 
Arm^e,  longtemps  interrompu,  continue  en  1823  avec  une  d6- 

dieaee  nouvelle,  a  ^t^  achev^  en  1836 

qui  Pa  consacr^  k  la  gloire  des  Armies  Fran^aises . 

Before  1852,  the  blank  contained  these  words:  "Parleroi 
Louis  Philippe  P'." 

From  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  arch  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  Paris  and  its  environs  may  be  enjoyed.  The  total 
number  of  steps  is  272.  The  monument  is  open  till  dusk.  A 
small  fee  is  given  by  parties  ascending  to  the  top. 

From  the  Arc  de  TEtoile,  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armee 
leads  to  the  Neuilly  gate.  Immediately  outside  the  fortifica- 
tions, on  the  left  hand,  is  the  Porte  Maillot,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrances  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  (see  p.  364),  and  in 
the  Route  de  la  Revolle,  opposite,  is  the 

Chapel  of  St.  Ferdinand,  the  scene  of  the  melancholy 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  t3th  July,  1842.  (1) — The 

{i)  A  brief  notice  of  this  sad  event  will  not  be  deemed  irre- 
levant ia  this  place.  The  Duke  left  Paris  in  the  forenoon,  in  a 
light  open  carriage,  with  a  postilion,  intending  to  lake  leave  of 
Ihe  royal  family  at  Neuilly,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  camp  at 
St.  Oroer.  As  he  approached  the  Porte  Maillot,  the  horses  took 
fright.  The  postilion  seeming  to  lose  his  command  over  them, 
fhe  Duke  endeavoured  to  get  out  of  the  carriage,  but,  his  feet 
becoming  entangled  in  his  cloak,  he  was  precipitated  to  the 
ground,  and  his  head  was  dreadfully  fractured.  He  was  con- 
veyed to  the  house  of  M.  Lecordier,  a  grocer,  where  at  10 
minutes  past  4  o'clock  of  the  same  afternoon  he  breathed  his 
last.  The  royal  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  then  at  Naples^,  and  the 
Buebess  of  Orlean?,  who  wag  at  Plombi^res,  were  witnesses  of 
this  beart-r ending  scene. 
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house  in  which  the  Duke  expired,  with  some  adjoining  property, 
being  purchased  by  the  crown,  Messrs.  Lefranc  and  Fontaine, 
architects,  erected  on  its  site  the  present  chapel,  dedicated  to 
St.  Ferdinand,  which  was  begun  on  August  21,  1842,  and 
consecrated  on  July  1 1  following,  in  the  presence  of  the  royal 
family,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  same  who  fell  in  the 
insurrection  of  June  1848.  The  building,  50  feet  long  by 
20  in  height,  is  of  stone,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  is  in 
the  Lombard  Gothic  style,  resembling  an  ancient  mausoleum. 
On  the  high  altar  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  marble,  by 
Triquelti.  On  the  left  is  another  altar,  dedicated  to  St.  Fer- 
dinand, and  corresponding  to  it  on  tlie  riglit  is  a  marble  group 
representing  the  Prince  on  his  death-bed,  and  kneeling  at 
his  head  is  an  angel  in  fervent  supplication,  as  if  imploring 
the  divine  commiseration  on  the  sufferer.  The  monogram  MO 
I'eveals  that  this  beautiful  "  spirit"  was  the  work  of  his  deceased 
sister,  the  Princess  Marie,  who  little  thought  for  whose  tomb  she 
was  executing  it !  The  remainder  of  the  group  is  by  Triquetti. 
after  a  drawing  of  M.  Ary  Scheffer.  Underneath  is  a  bas-relief 
representing  France  leaning  over  a  funereal  urn,  deploring  her 
great  loss ;  the  French  flag  is  at  her  feet.  This  monument  stands 
on  the  spot  where  the  Prince  breathed  his  last.  Three  circular 
windows  corresponding  to  the  sides  of  the  cross  repre<«ent  respec- 
tively Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  in  stained  glass.  The 
"emaining  14  pointed  windows  represent,  in  stained  glass 
Also,  the  patron  saints  of  the  different  members  of  the  Royal 
family.  Descending  a  few  steps  behind  the  altar  of  the  Virgin, 
the  visitor  will  find  himself  in  the  sacristy  of  the  chapel.  Low 
oaken  presses  and  a  confessional  of  the  simplest  construction, 
a  chair  and  prayer-desk  covered  with  black,  and  an  ivory 
crucifix,  form  its  only  funiiture.  Opposite  the  door  is  a  picture 
of  the  size  of  life,  by  M.  G.  Jacquand,  representing  the  death 
scene.  In  the  centre  is  the  Duke  stretched  on  a  bed,  his  head 
supported  by  the  physicians  ;  his  father  is  kneeling  opposite, 
eyeing  him  with  the  stupor  of  grief.  The  Queen  and  Princess 
Clementine  are  kneeUng  beside  the  bed,  while  the  Dukes  of 
Aumale  and  Montpensier,  Marshals  Soult  and  Gerard,  and  the 
Cure  of  Neuilly  form  an  affecting  group  on  the  left.  The  other 
persons  present  are  Generals  Atthalin,  Gourgaud,  de  Rumigny, 
the  Due  Pasquier,  M.  Martin  (du  Nord),  and  M.  Guizoi.  Dr. 
Paquet  is  supporting  the  head  of  the  patient.  Next  to  him  is 
Dr.  Destouches,  remarkable  for  his  resemblance  to  M.  Thiers. 
The  house  and  garden  adjoining  have  not  survived  the  two 
si**gcs.     Admission  daily ;  a  fee  is  expected. 

t^i  tV  .vlioinins^  Avenue  des  Tcrnes,  at  the  comer  of  the 
nic  d'-lri^jillr,  w-i  find  the  £glisb  St.  Ferpinawd.     The 
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facade  is  iu  the  Lombard  style.    The  rue  du  Fauboarg  St. 
Honore  leads  to  the  small 

GuAPELLE  DE  Beaujon,— crectediii  1780,  by  Nicholas  Beau- 
jon,  receiver  of  the  Qnances,  who  in  1784  founded  the 

HopiTAL  Beaujon,  No.  208,  nearly  opposite,  for  24  or- 
phans of  the  parish  du  Roule,  12  boys  and  12  girls,  endowing 
it  with  20,000  liVres  annually.  The  Convention  converted 
it  into  an  hospital,  under  the  name  of  H6pital  du  Boule. 
The  council-general  of  hospitals  restored  its  former  name,  but 
not  its  primitive  destination.  The  original  building,  constructed 
after  the  designs  of  Girardhi,  is  96  feet  in  length  towards  the 
street,  by  144  in  depth,  and  has  a  ground  floor,  with  three 
stories.     Strangers  may  visit  it  daily  from  2  to  4  (see  p.  119). 

At  Kg.  21,  rue  de  Berri,  is  the  Aheuican  Chapel,  a  tasterul 
(lothic  building ;  and,  returning  to  the  rue  du  Faubourg  8t. 
Honore,  a  few  steps  will  bring  nim  to  the  church  of 

St.  Philippe,  built  by  Chalgrin  in  1784.  The  front  con- 
sists of  4  Doric  columns  crowned  by  a  pediment,  adorned  with 
a  figure  of  Religion  in  alto-rilievo.  In  the  interior,  1G4  feet 
long  by  78  in  breadth,  16  Ionic  columns  separate  the  nave 
from  the  aisles,  and  6  m<ye  enclose  the  choir,  behind  which 
is  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by  Jacquand. 

Further  on,  in  the  semicircular  Place  Beauveau,  is  the 
hotel  of  that  name,  occupied  by  the  Home-office,  and  nearly 
opposite,  in  the  riie  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  55,  is  the 

Palais  de  l'£lys^e. — ^This  hotel,  constructed  in  1718, 
after  the  designs  of  Molet,  for  the  Count  d'fivreux,  was 
afterwards  purchased  and  occupied  by  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
mistress  of  Louis  XV.  At  her  death  Louis  XV.  bought  it  of 
the  Marquis  de  Marigny.  In  1 77 3, M.  Beaujon,  the  banker,  en- 
larged aud  embellished  it,  after  whose  death  the  Duchess  of 
Bourbon  purchased  and  occupied  it  till  1790.  In  1792,  it  was 
declared  national  property,  and  in  the  following  year  was  used 
as  the  government  printing-office.  In  1 800  it  was  sold,  and  con- 
verted into  a  place  of  public  entertainment.  Murat  bought 
it  in  1804,  and  resided  there  until  his  departure  for  Naples, 
when  it  again  became  the  property  of  the  government,  and  was 
a  favourite  residence  of  Napoleon  I.  In  1814  and  1815  it 
was  hihabited  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  he  occupied 
it  untif  after  the  defeat  of  Waterloo.  In  i8ic,  Louis  XVill. 
gave  it  to  the  Duke  de  Berri,  on  whose  assassination  it  de- 
sceudetl  to  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  aud  now  again  belongs 
to  the  State.  It  was  the  official  residence  of  Napoleon  III* 
while  President  of  Ihe  French  Republic.  During  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1S67  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Sultan,  by  the 
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Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  by  other  princes.     The 
Porte  d*H(mneur,    or  entrance-gate    facing   the    street,    is 
flanked  by  two  side-doors,  and  adorned   with  eight   Ionic 
columns  supporting  an  arch  with  the  Imperial  arms.     There 
are   five  courts,  the   principal  oi  which,    called  the   Cour 
d'Honneur,  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  palace,   adorned 
with  a  portico  of  four  Doric  columns.   A  broad  flight  of  steps 
overspread  by  a  verandah,  gives  access  to  a  vestibule  opening 
into  the  suite  of  apartments   on   the  ground   floor,    com- 
mencing  with  a  dining-room   50    feet  by  20.     The  walls 
of  this  apartment  are  painted  by  Dunouy  with  landscapes, 
some  of  the  figures  of  which  are  by  Vernet,  and  were  executed 
for  Murat.    The  views  represented  are  •  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
the  passing  of  the  Tiber,  the  Chateau  de  Benrath,  on  the  Rhine, 
near  Dusseldorf,  once  occupied  by  Murat  (the  carriage  in  the 
foreground  contains  Murat's  children),  and  a  view  of  the  cha- 
teau de  NeuiUy,  at  that  time  also  Murat's  property ;  a  female 
figure  in  the  foreground  is  said  to  be  a  good  portrait  of  Mme. 
Murat,  tne  sister  of  Napoleon.    This  room  gives  access  to  a 
Ball-room  of  recent  erection,  in  the  new  wing  of  the  palace, 
towards  the  Avenue  de  Marigny.    ^Returning  to  the  Dining- 
room,  a  door  to  the  left  leads  to  the  State-apartments.     The 
Salle  de  R4ception  was  used  by  Napoleon  I.  as  a  council-cham- 
ber. This  room  is  now  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  Pope,  Victor 
Emmanuel,  the  Queens  of  England  and  Spain,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  &c.    There  is  also  a  beautiful  mosaic  representing  the 
map  of  France  iu  1684.  Adjoining  is  the  Chambre  de  NapoUon 
L    This  was  his  favourite  bed-room,  where  he  last  slept  in 
Paris  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.    Next  comes  the  Salle  des 
Souverains,  formerly  the  Salon  de  Travail,  where  Napoleon  I. 
signed  his  last  abdication.     Here  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
partook  of  a  splendid  collation  on  the  20th  Aug.  1855.     It  is 
furnished  in  Louis  XV.  style  with  Beauvais  tapestry.  In  a  room 
adjoining  (1)  is  a  record  of  the  international  festival  given  by 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  in  1851.     The  other  rooms  are  for 
the  ofticers,  &c.,  in  attendance.     Descending  a  staircase,  we 
enter  the  subterranean  chapel,  built  by  M.  Eugene  Lacroix, 
architect  of  the  palace,  and  magnificently  adorned  with  every 
kind  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  mosaic.    From  the  grand 
vestibule  the  principal  staircase  leads  to  the  apartments  of  the 
upper  story.    In  the  first  room  M.  Gallier  has  added  some  of 

(I)  This  was  the  Depdt  des  Cartes  Giographiques  of  Napoleon  L 
The  other  rooms  were  the  Petits  AppartementSf  once  occupied  by 
the  Due  de  Berri.  The  Emperor  Alexander  I.  slept  here  during 
the  occupation  of  the  Allies,  and  Ibrahim  Pasha  inhabited  these 
apartments  in  1846. 
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his  finest  pieces  of  Italian  scenery  to  the  landscapes  of  Houel,  a 
distinguished  painter  of  the  last  century.  From  the  central 
saloon  of  this  story,  three  arcades  afford  a  view  of  the  charming 
scenery  of  the  garden.  All  the  panels  are  richly  decorated 
with  arabesques  and  garlands  on  a  gold  ground,  encompassing 
figures  of  women  and  children,  symbolising  the  four  seasons, 
by  M.  Gariot.  The  Salon  des  Quatre  Saisons  was  arranged 
by  Mme.Murat,  for  the  reception  of  her  husband  after  one  of 
his  campaigns.  This  was  the  bedroom  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Louisa,  and  here  also  was  bom  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux. This  palace  has  been  inhabited  at  various  times  by 
different  princes  of  Europe  when  on  a  visit.  During  the 
recesses  of  the  National  Assembly  il  was  inhabited  by 
M.  Thiers,  and  is  now  by  Marshal  MacMahon,  when  the 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  not  in  session.  The 
southern  front  of  the  palace  is  composed  of  a  central  pavilion 
with  four  Ionic  columns  on  the  basement  story,  and  as  many 
Corinthian  ones  on  the  upper. 

At  No.  5  in  the  rue  d'Aguesseau,  is 

The  Episcopal  Church,  for  the  use  of  the  British  embassy 
and  residents. — ^Its  style  is  Gothic ;  it  consists  of  a  nave,  50 
feet  hi^,  and  is  lighted  by  stained  windows  at  each  end,  and 
by  skylights.  The  altar  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  painting  by 
AnnibalCarracci.  This  church  was  built  in  1833,  at  the  expense 
of  Bishop  Luscombe,  after  a  plan  of  his  own.  It  will  hold  800 
persons.  (For  other  Episcopal  churches,  see  p.  lol .) 

At  No.  4 1  ,in  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  is  the  splendid 
hotel  Pontalba.    Next  to  this  is 

The  British  Embassy,  No.  39,  formerly  the  Hotel  Borghese, 
the  residence  of  the  Princess  Pauline,  sister  of  Bonaparte.  It 
was  purchased  by  the  British  government  soon  after  the  peace 
in  1814,  and  with  its  fine  garden  forms  one  of  the  most  noble 
residences  of  Paris.    The  British  consular  office  is  here. 

At  No.  37,  we  see  the  hotel  of  Messrs.  Pereire.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  sumptuous  among  the  private  edifices  of  the  capitid. 

No.  11  rue  d'Anjou  is  thejmairie  of  the  8th  arrondissement. 

At  No.  1,  rue  Boissy  d'Anglas,  is  the  HdTEL  de  la 
RetniI:re,  once  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  BoulevaMs  stands  the  church  of 

La  Madeleine. — This  is,  since  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century,  the  fourth  church  erected  on  this  site,  called  in  former 
times,  from  its  vicinity  to  a  suburban  villa  of  the  Bishops  of 
Paris,''  laVilleri^veque."  The  present  magnificent  structure 
was  commenced  in  1764,  by  Constant  dlvry,  and  continued 
by  Couture.  The  revolution  of  1789  suspended  the  works 
until  Nap<deon  I.  directed  Vignon  to  complete  it  for  a  Temple 
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of  Glory.  In  1815,  Louis  XVIII.  restored  it  to  its  4)riginal 
destination,  and  decreed  that  it  should  contain  monuments 
to  Louis  XVI.,  Mane  Antoinette,  Louis  XVII.,  and  Mademoiselle 
Elisabeth.  It  was  finished  under  Louis  Philippe,  by  M.  Huve. 
This  edifice,  the  total  cost  of  which  amounted  to  I3,079,ooofr. 
stands  on  an  elevated  basement  328 >  feet  by  138,  and  is  ap- 
proached at  each  end  by  a  flight  of  28  steps,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  facade.  Its  form  and  propor- 
tions ai'e  Grecian.  A  colonnade  of  52  Corinthian  columns, 
each  49  feet  high  by  1G^2  in  circumference,  surrounds  it,  15 
on  each  side,  14  in  the  southern  portico  and  8  in  the  northern. 
In  the  walls,  there  are  niches  containing  statues  of  saints. 
The  whole  entablature  and  the  ceiling  of  the  colonnade  are 
profusely  enriched  with  elaborate  sculpture.  The  pediment 
of  the  southern  front  contains  an  immense  alto-rilievo  by 
Lemairc,  126  feet  in  lenglh  by  24  in  height  to  the  angle. 
The  northern  portico  is  plain.  The  bro  :ze  doors,  designed 
by  Triquetti,  and  cast  by  Messrs.  Richa'd,  Eck,  and  Du- 
rand,  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Baptistery  of  Florence,  or 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome;  they  measure  33  feet  by  16J4,  and 
display  bas-relief  illustrations  of  the  ten  commandments. 

Interior, — ^On  entering  the  vestibule.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Cha- 
rity are  visible  on  the  soffit  of  the  arch.  On  the  right  is  the 
chapel  for  marriages,  with  the  marnage  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Pradier.  On  the  left  is  the  baptismal  font,  with  a  group  by 
Rude,  of  Christ  and  St.  John  at  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  The 
pulpit  and  the  12  confessionals  along  the  chapels,  richly  carved 
in  oak  and  gilt,  are  decorated  in  the  same  taste  as  tne  organ. 
The  church  itself  consists  of  a  vast  nave,  laterally  interrupted  by 
four  piers  on  each  side,  fronted  with  lofty  fluted  Corinthian 
columns  supporting  colossal  arches,  on  wliicb  rest  three  cupolas 
with  skylights,  and  compartments  goigcously  jjill ;  the  corners 
supported  by  figures  of  the  Apostles  in  ailo-»ilievo.  The  walls 
of  the  church  are  incrusted  with  ricli  luarbles*  An  Ionic 
colonnade,  supporting  a  gaflery  with  a  balushade,  runs  between 
the  piers,  and  is  continued  around  the  choir;  it  is  hiterrupted 
under  each  arch  by  the  pediment  of  a  chapel  with  Corinthian 
columns.  Each  chapel  contains  the  marble  statue  of  its  patron. 
A  marble  balustiade  encompassing  the  interior  of  the  church 
separates  it  from  these  altars.  The  tympans  of  the  lateral  arcbes 
contain  paintings  illustrative  of  the  life  of  Magdalen.  The 
pavement  is  marble  of  different  colours.  On  the  ceiling  of  \he 
choir,  which  is  semicircular,  we  see  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity since  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  by  Ziegler  (1 ).  The  walls 

(i)  Magdalen  is  wafted  l)efore  Ihe  throne  of  Christ,  surrounded 
by  the  Evangelists  and  AposUes,  the  Emperor  Gonstafitiiie;  and 
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of  the  choir  are  ornamented  with  paintings  and  arabesques  by 
Raverat,  on  a  ground  of  gold.  In  the  midst,  approached  by 
marble  steps,  stands  the  high  altar,  richly  sculptured,  by 
Marocchelti.  The  principal  group  represents  Magdalen  in  an 
altitude  of  divine  rapture,  borne  to  paradise  on  the  wings  of 
angels.  On  a  pedestal  at  each  of  the  corners  in  front  there  kneels 
an  archangel  in  prayer.  For  these  figures,  150,000  fr.  were 
paid.  Iselow  the  table  of  the  altar  is  a  bas-relief  representing 
the  feast  of  Gana,  by  Moine.  High  mass  Is  celebrated  at  1 1  on 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

Behind  the  church  there  is  a  well-supplied  market,  and 
east  of  the  edifice  a  flower-market  is  held  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays.  On  the  opposite  side  we  see  the  short  but  elegant 
Galerie  de  la  Madeleine y  and  the  star ting-poi fit  of  the 

Boulevard  Malesherbes, — inaugurated  on  the  13th  of 
August,  1861.  It  extends  from  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine 
to  the  exterior  Boulevard  de  Monceaux.  It  reaches  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  Place  Laborde,  where  two  branches  meet. 
Before  reachin«  this  point,  the  visitor  will  see,  in  the  rue 
Roquepine,  at  No.  4,  the  new  VVesleyan  Chapel  (see  p.  loi), 
a  Gothic  structure  in  the  style  of  the  1  .Uh  century,  and  at 

several  saints.  Next  come  the  Crusades,  with  Urban  11., 
Eugeniuslll.,  St.  Bernard,  Peter  the  Hermit  pressing  on  the  ex- 
pedition ;  then  the  dulies,  counts,  and  barons  of  Christendom, 
and  an  old  man  beneath,  who  devotes  hia  three  sons  lo  the 
"holy  cause."  St.  Louis  kneels  near  Magdalen  ;  then  Godcfroy 
de  Bouillon;  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  Robert  of  Normandy,  a 
Constable  de  Montmorency;  Dandolo,  the  ** blind  old  Doge;" 
and  next  is  Villehardouin,  the  historian  of  the  Crusades.  Tlie 
slrug*?les  of  the  Greeks  to  throw  off  the  Mussulman  yoke  are 
depicted  by  a  Grecian  warrior  prostrate,  and  a  group  ofhis  coun- 
trymen pressing  around  the  standard  of  the  cross.  On  the  Sa- 
viour's left  are  some  of  the  early  martyrs.  Indistinctly  seen 
is  th*  shadowy  form  of  Ahasuerus,  the  wandering  Jew.  Below 
are  the  warriors  of  Clovis,  from  whose  aspect  a  Druidess  flies  in 
dismay.  St.  Remi  baptises  Clovis,  near  whom  is  Sic.  Clotilde, 
Queen  of  France.  Opposite  St.  Louis  is  Charlemagne,  on  whom  a 
cardinal  confers  the  insignia  ofthe  empire;  an  envoy  of  the  caliph 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  attended  by  a  guardian  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre, presents  him  with  *'  the  keys,"  and  tlie  robe  ofthe  Virgin. 
Lower  down  is  Pope  Alexander  ill.,  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
Notre  Dame,  giving  his  benediction  to  Frederick  Barbarossa 
at  Venice.  Otho,  Joan  of  Arc,  Raphael,  Michael  Angolo,  and 
Dante,  complete  this  side.  In  the  centre  is  the  convert  Henry 
IV.  ;  Louis  XIll.  presenting  his  crown  to  the  Virgin;  and  near 
him  Richelieu.  Lastly,  Napoleon  1.  receives  the  imperial  crown 
from  the  hands  of  Pius  Vll. ;  the  Bishop  of  Genoa  and  Cardinals 
Caprara  and  Brascbi  unroll  the  -euncordat. 
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No.  5,  the  Egli$e  Saint'Esprit  (French  Calvinists).  Fqarttier 
on,  is  the  church  o{ 

St.  AuGUSTiN,— ^Boulevard  Malesherbes.  Its  three  en- 
trances in  front  are  surmounted  by  a  large  circular  window 
crowned  with  a  gable;  four  octagonal  towers  flanking  a 
central  dome,  rise  above  the  transept.  The  interior  of  this 
church,  which  was  consecrated  on  the  28th  of  May,  1868,  een- 
sists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  decorated  with  mural  painliAgP. 

The  rue  Lavoisier,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  boulevard, 
leads  to  the  apsis  of  the 

ChapelleExpiatoire. — This  spot  was  formerly  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  Madeleine,  where  Louis  XYI.  and  his  Queen  were 
obscurely  interred  in  1793.  The  ground  was  bought  by  M. 
Descloseaux,  and  converted  into  an  orchard,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect those  precious  remains  from  desecration  ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  annually  sent  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme  a  bouqnet 
gathered  from  the  graves  of  her  parents.  At  the  RestoratioB, 
the  Royal  ashes  were  transported  with  great  pomp  t6  St. 
Denis  ;  the  earth  that  had  covered  the  coffins  was  preserved ; 
the  remains  of  the  other  victims,  including  the  Swiss  Guards, 
were  placed  in  two  large  graves,  and  the  present  chapel  was 
erected  by  Louis  XVIII.     It  bears  the  following  inscription : 

Le  Roi  Louis  XYIII.  a  ^lev^  ce  monument  pour  conserver  Ics 
lieui  oil  lea  d^pouilles  mortelles  du  Roi  Louis  XYI  et  de  la 
Reine  Marie-Antoinette,  transferees  le  21  Janvier  MDCCCXV.  dans 
la  sepulture  royale  de  St.  Denis,  ont  repos6  pendant  XXI.  ans. 
II  a  ete  acheve  la  deuxi&me  anu^e  du  r^gne  du  Roi  Charles  %», 
ran  de  gr&ce  MDCCGXXVI. 

This  monument,  the  destruction  of  which  had  been  de- 
creed by  the  Commune,  but  fortunately  too  late  to  be 
carried  out,  now  forms  the  prominent  feature  of  an 
elegant  square  laid  out  as  a  garden.  In  the  outer  vestibule 
of  the  edifice  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  raised  platform, 
surrounded  by  a  covered  gallery  on  each  side,  and  by  a  chapel 
at  each  end,  containing  the  remains  of  the  old  cemetery.  Op- 
posite stands  the  larger  chapel,  of  the  Doric  order,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  surmounted  by  a  dome.  Within  are  two  statues,  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  each  supported  by  an  angel; 
on  the  pedestal  of  the  former  his  will  is  inscribed  in  letters  of 
gold  on  a  black  marble  slab ;  on  that  of  the  latter  are  extracts 
of  the  queen's  last  letter  to  Mme.  Elisabeth.  In  the  vestibule 
is  a  bas-relief  representing  the  funeral  procession  to  St.  Denis. 
The  corners  are  adorned  with  allegorical  bas-reliefs.  Beneath 
is  a  subterranean  chapel,  where  an  altar  of  grey  marWe  is 
erected  over  the  exact  spot  where  Louis  XVI.  was  burwd ;  and 
m  a  corner,  about  5  feet  from  it,  is  pointed  out  the  original 
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restiag-plaiee  of  the  queen.  Two  derg3rmea  perform  mass 
here  erery  day  at  9  a.m.,  and  on  Sundays  at  9  and  10. 
Afduteets:  Percier  and  Fontaine.    A  small  fee  is  given. 

At  No.  122,  rue  St.  Lazare,  is  the  Versailles,  St.  Germain, 
Rouen,  Havre,  and  Western  railroad  terminus,  a  large  hand- 
MUtte  building,  extending  to  the  rue  de  Stockholm. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  the  boulevard  Malesherbes,  it  will 
leid  us  northwards  to  the 

VikSXi  DE  M ONCEAOX. — ^In  this  park  a  palace  was  erected  by 
Cannontel  in  1778,  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Convention 
ioteaded  it  for  various  establishments  of  public  utility  ;  Na- 
poleon I.  presented  it  to  Cambaceres,  who  gave  it  up  again  to 
tbe  Crown  a  few  years  later.  In  1814  Louis  XYIIl.  restored 
it  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  in  1852  it  returned  to  the  State, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  the  city,  which  opened  it  to  the 
public  Aug.  15th,  1861.  Upwards  of  100,000  rare  shrubs 
and  flowers  gracefully  adorn  the  spacious  grass-plats  and 
border  the  gravel-walks  by  which  this  beautiful  spot  is  in- 
tersected. It  is  divided  by  two  carriage-roads  ;  on  the  out- 
sldrts  of  the  exterior  boulevard  we  see  an  elegant  rotunda 
flanked  by  two  entrances.  Not  far  from  this,  there  stands  a 
mock  ruin,  consisting  of  a  Corinthian  colonnade  skirting  the 
banks  of  a  miniature  lake,  called  the  Naumachie,  From  this 
the  Water  meanders  across  the  park,  forming  two  pretty  islets, 
and  farther  on  losing  itself  in  a  wild  grotto.  At  one  point  it 
is  spanned  hy  a  stone  bridge,  and  here  and  there  we  see  small 
ndns,  broken  columns,  pyramids,  &c. 

Leavmg  this  charming  spot  by  the  western  entrance,  front- 
ing the  Avenue  de  la  Reine  Hortense^the  rue  de  la  Croix  will 
take  us  to  the 

Greek  Church,  inaugurated  on  the  Uth  of  September, 
1861.—- This  edifice,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  1,200,000  fr., 
the  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  by  the  richest  families 
of  St.  Petersburg,  is  now  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Paris. 
The  6rst  stone  was  laid  March  3,  I860,  by  Count  Kisseleff. 
The  plan  of  the  ediHce  is  square ;  it  is  flanked  with 
octagonal  turrets  at  the  angles,  each  topped  with  a  conical 
roof,  similar  to  the  larger  one,  which  covers  the  main 
l>ody.  Each  of  these  cones  ends  in  a  piroid  spire  surmounted 
hy  tiie  Greek  double  cross  with  pendant  chains.  The  whole 
18  d^utly  sculptured  and  gilt.  The  porch  is  approached  by 
seven  steps»  and  consists  of  a  small  cupola  resting  on  pillars. 
The,  interior  is  circular,  with  semi-circular  recesses  ;  the 
deoMrations  are  gorgeous.  The  paintings  on  the  walls  repre- 
sent the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ;  the  Sermon  on  the 
Moont;  the  Last  Supper  ;  and  the  entry  into  Jerusalem.    In 
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the  central  cupola,  Christ  imparling  his  blessing ;  in  the  pen^ 
dentivcs,  the  Four  Evangelists.  The  circular  nave  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  choir  by  the  iconostas,  a  screen  on  which  the 
painter  and  decorator  appear  to  have  exhausted  their  talent : 
it  presents,  in  compartments,  the  figures  of  Christ,  the  Virgin, 
and  other  holy  personages.  Ilehind  this  is  the  picture  of  the 
Saviour  radiant  with  glory.  This  church  is  dedicated  to  the 
Trinity  and  St.  Alexander  Newsky.  Visible  on  Thursdays 
and  Sundays  from  3  to  5. 


POTTRSH  WALZ. 


This  comprises  parts  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  9lh  arrondisse- 
ments.    The  stranger  may  commence  it  by  the 

Palais  Royal. — On  the  site  of  this  palace  formerly  stood,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  VI.,  a  hotel  situated  without  the  city  walls; 
this  was  purchased  and  pulled  down  by  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
who,  in  1620-3C,  built  the  Palais  Cardhial  in  its  place,  after 
the  designs  of  Lemercier.  It  had  several  courts,  and  contained 
a  theatre  for  3000  spectators,  magnificent  galleries  painted  by 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  Vouet,  &c. ,  a  second  theatre  for  500  per- 
sons, and  a  splendid  chapel.  Large  gardens  in  the  rear  co- 
vered the  rues  de  Valois,  de  Montpensier,  and  de  Beaujolais. 
Shortly  before  his  decease  in  1642,  the  cardinal  presented  it  to 
Louis  XIII.,  who  removed  to  it  after  his  minister's  death. 
From  that  period  it  assumed  the  name  of  Palais  Royal. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.  in  1643,  Anne  of  Austria, 
with  the  young  king,  Louis  XIV.,  made  it  her  abode  during 
the  turbulent  limes  of  the  Fronde,  In  1692,  it  was  ceded  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  Philippe  of  Orleans,  his  nephew,  as  part  of  his 
apanage  on  his  marriage  with  Mile,  de  Blois.  The  Regent  Duke 
of  Orleans,  on  coming  into  possession  of  it,  placed  in  the  grand 
gallery  the  valuable  collection  of  pictures  he  had  purchased  in 
various  parts,  and  which,  celebrated  as  the  Orleans  Gallery, 
was  sold  during  the  troubles  of  the  first  Revolution,  when  the 
greater  part  passed  into  England .  Here,  too,  had  been  placed,  by 
Louis  XIV.,  the  well  known  collection  of  medals,  and  en- 
graved gems,  subsequently  purchased  by  the  Empress  of  Russia. 
The  orgies  of  which  this  palace  was  the  scene  have  been  suffi- 
ciently commemorated  in  the  memoirs  of  the  regency ;  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  succeeding  duke  they  were  discontinued,  but 
were  again  to  a  certain  extent  resumed  under  his  successor, 
better  kiiown  as  "  figalite."  In  17  63,  the  theatre,  built  by  the 
cardinfil,  was  destroyed  by  fire ;   and,  on  this  occasion,  the 
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entire  front  of  the  palace  with  its  two  wings  was.  rebuilt 
after  the  designs  of  Moreau.  The  debts  of  the  duke  having 
become  so  enormous  that  he  once  meditated  a  declara- 
tion of  insolvency,  it  was  determined,  by  the  advice  of  the 
brother  of  Mme.  de  Genlis,  to  erect  buildings  with  shops  and 
places  oC  amusement,  in  the  garden  of  the  palace,  as  a  means 
of  augmenting  his  revenue.  These  were  begun  in  1781,  after 
the  designs  of  the  architect  Louis ;  the  houses  and  arcades, 
as  they  now  stand,  were  finished  in  1786.  The  plan  succeeded. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  first  Revolution  the  garden,  then 
replanted,  became  the  place  of  resort  of  the  most  violent  politi- 
cians of  the  day ;  here  the  tri-coloured  cockade  was  first  adopted, 
and  many  of  the  bolder  measures  of  the  popular  party  were 
decided  on.  After  the  execution  of  the  duke  in  1793,  his  palace, 
then  called  Palais  Egalite,  was  confiscated,  and  soon  con- 
verted into  sale-rooms,  ball-rooms,  cafes,  etc.  In  1795,  a  mi- 
litary commission  was  established  in  it,  and  one  of  its  halls 
was  afterwards  fitted  up  for  the  Tribunate,  with  apartments 
for  the  president  and  the  two  questors.  It  was  then  called 
Palais  da  Tribunal,  but  re-assumed  its  original  title  under 
Napoleon,  who  never  lived  there,  but  assigned  a  portion  of  it 
to  his  brother  Lucien,  Prince  of  Canino,  who  occupied  it  some 
time.  In  1814,  Louis  Philippe,  then  Duke  of  Orleans,  return- 
ed to  it,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  interval  of  the  Hundred 
Days,  resided  in  it  till  1831,  making  additions  and  improve- 
ments, and  fitting  up  the  whole  anew.  The  Palace  was 
taken  and  devastated  by  the  mob  on  24th  February,  1848, 
and  in  that  and  the  following  year,  it  became,  under  the 
name  of  Palais  National ,  the  place  of  meeting  of  some  of 
the  republican  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In  1850, 
1851,  and  1852,  it  was  used  for  exhibitions;  but  immediately 
after  the  revival  of  the  Empire,  it  was  assigned  to  Prince 
Jerome  for  a  residence,  and  after  his  death  to  Prince  Napoleon. 
The  Commune  set  fire  lb  it  on  the  23d  of  May,  187 1 ,  but  it 
is  now  repaired  and  occupied  by  the  four  des  Comptes. 

Only  the  public  part  of  the  Palais  Royal  had  esc«iped  de- 
struction. The  court  is  enclosed  by  a  Doric  colonnade,  form- 
ing the  three  Gqleries  de  ChartreSj  de  la  Cour,  and  des 
Proues,  the  latter  being  the  eastern,  the  one  before  the 
northern  one.  Parallel  and  contiguous  to  the  Galene  de  la 
Cour  is  the  Galerie  d' Orleans,  300  feet  long  by  40  broad,  on 
the  site  of  the  Galerie  de  Bois,  demolished  in  1830.  It  is  a 
lofty  hall,  paved  with  marble  and  roofed  with  glass,  extending 
between  a  double  range  of  shops,  over  which  a  double  ter- 
race, bordered  with  shrub-vases,  serves  as  a  promenade  to 
the  inmates  of  the  palace.    The  Galerie  de  Chartres  com- 
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municates  with  the  Piristyle  de  Chartres,  leading  to  the 
Thddtre  Francais,  formerly  the  private  property  of  the  Dukes 
of  Orleans.     (See  Theatres,) 

In  the  western  wing  of  the  principal  court  was  the  private 
library  of  Louis  Philippe.  It  contained  a  valuable  collection  of 
upwards  of  600,000  engravings,  classed  by  Louis  Philippe's 
own  hand,  and  filled  122  colossal  folios,  which  perished  in  the 
flames  with  part  of  the  library  on  February  24,  1848. 

At  3,  rue  de  Valois,  was  the  Queen's  private  library,  which 
was  also  completely  destroyed  on  that  eventful  day. 

The  Garden,  forming  a  rectangle  of  7 00  feet  by  300,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  Galeries  Beatijolais,  Montpensier,  Valois,  and 
duJardin,  is  planted  with  rows  of  lime  trees  from  end  to  «id, 
and  two  flower-gardens,  separated  by  a  circular  basin  of  water, 
with  a  flne  jet  d*eau.    The  garden  was  thus  arranged  in  1  ^99  ; 
it  contains  bronze  copies  of  the  Diane  a  la  Biche  of  the  Louvre, 
and  the  Apollo  Belvedere ;  two  modem  statues  in  white  marble, 
one  of  a  young  man  about  to  bathe,  by  d'Espercieux  ;  the  other 
of  a  boy  struggling  with  a  goat,  by  Lemoine ;  Ulysses  on  the 
seashore,  by  Bra ;  and  Eurydice  stung  by  the  snake,  by  Nan- 
teuil,  a  fine  copy  in  bronze,  but  more  fitted  for  a  gallery 
than  the  place  it  now  occupies.    Near  this  statue  is  a  solar 
cannon,  which  is  fired  by  the  sun  when  it  reaches  the  meridian, 
and  regulates  the  clocks  of  the  Palais  Royal.    Within  the  garden 
are  4  kiosks  generally  occupied  by  persons  who  let  out  jour: 
nals  to  read  at  a  sou  each.     From  the  hiring  of  chairs  and 
from  the  privilege  of  supplying  frequenters  of  the  garden  with 
refreshments,    the   Government   derives  an   annual   rent   of 
38,000  fr.,  or  £1520.  The  buildings  that  surround  the  garden 
are  all  of  the  Composite  order.    The  shops  under  the  arcades 
are  among  the  most  elegant  in  Paris,  arranged  with  the  greatest 
taste,  and,  being  chiefly  devoted  to  articles  of  luxury,  produoe 
a  most  brilliant  effect.  On  the  first  floors  are  a  great  number  of 
restaurants,   and   here   were  formerly  the  gambling-houses 
which  rendered  this  place  so  notorious.    The  stories  above 
are  occupied  by  individuals  of  various  professions.     Under 
the  arcades,    at   the   comer  of    the    Theatre  Frangais,    is 
Chevet's  magasin  de  comestibles,  well  known  to  epicures    In 
the  P6ristyle  Joinville,  at  the  north-west  comer,  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  Thddtre  du  Palais  Royal,  formerly  Montansier 
(see  Theatres),  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Thddtre  Fran-    I 
pais,  which  also  communicates,  as  has  been  observed,  with     | 
the  Palais  Royal.    The  best  time  for  seeing  this  splendid 
bazaar  is  in  the  evening,  when  the  garden  and  arcades  are  bril- 
liantly illuminated  and  full  of  people ;  the  shops  of  the  watch-     j 
makers  and  jewellers  will  then  particularly  strSte  the  viiitor's 
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eye.  .The  Palais  Royal  has  lyeea  called^  not  without  reason, 
the  Capital  of  Paris.  As  early  as  Anne  of  Austria,  the  troubles 
of  the  Fronde  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  it ;  there 
GamiHe  Desmoulins  from  one  of  the  straw  chairs  harangued  the 
populace  on  the  night  of  the  famous  charge  of  the  Prince  de 
Lambesc ;  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  was  formed  in  it,  as  also 
that  of  the  Thermidorians  ;  the  Dantonists  met  at  the  Cafe  de 
Foy,  the  Girondists  at  the  Cafe  de  Chartres.  And  it  is  still  the 
same  favourite  resort  of  politicians,  idlers,  and  small  rentiers 
of  the  capital. 

The  iomiense  building  bordering  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Place  du  Palais  Boyal  is  the 

Hotel  ou  Louvre,  built  by  a  company  on  the  plan  of  the 
colossal  hotels  for  which  the  United  States  are  so  celebrated. 
It  occupies  a  space  of  nearly  two  English  acres,  between  the 
raes  St.  Honore,  de  Hivoli,  de  Marengo,  and  the  Place  du  Palais 
Royal.  It  has  three  courts,  one  of  which,  the  Cour  d*Hon^ 
neur,  is  roofed  with  glass,  and  it  is  splendidly  fitted  up  with 
all  the  contrivances  and  requisites  of  modern  luxury. 

Proceeding  westwards,  along  the  rue  St.  Honore,  we  arrive 
at  the  Place  du  Thedtre-FrangaiSf  which  derives  its  name 
from. the  elegant  theatre  that  borders  on  it  as  an  olT-shoot  of  • 
the  Palais  Royal  (1).  The  square  in  front  is  adorned  with 
two  elegant  bronze  fountains,  surmounted  by  statues  of  the 
same  metal,  representing  the  Seine  and  Marne. 

Extensive  demolitions  have  taken  place  here,  for  the  Avenue 
de  VOpera^  which  will  connect  the  TheAtre-Francais  with 
the  new  Opera.  Among  the  houses  that  have  d'isappared 
there  was  one,  No  18,  rued'Argenteuil,  in  which  Corneille  died. 

fn  the  rue  St.  Honore,  further  west,  stands  the  church  of 

Sr.  RocH, — the  fu*st  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Louis 
XIV.  and  Anne  of  Austria,  in  1653;  the  architects  were  Le- 
merder  and  De  Coste.  It  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  church,  and  famous 
as  the  theatre  of  many  events  during  the  several  French  re- 
volutions. The  mob  crowded  them  to  see  Marie  Antoinette 
led  to  execution ;  Bonaparte  cleared  them  of  that  same  mob 
with  caunon  during  the  Directory ;  in  1 830  a  stand  was  made 
there  against  the  gendarmerie  of  Charles  X.;  and  in  1848,  the 
descendants  of  the  votaries  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  devoutly 

{i>  The  Th^itre  Fran^ais  stands  on  the  site  of  a  rampart 
where  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  severely  wounded  from  a 
cross-bow  while  trying  the  depth  of  the  ditch  with  her  lanee 
during  an  assault.  She  however  would  not  retire,  but  con- 
tliHieil  till  night  to  direct  the  placing  of  the  faggots  on  which  it 
w^»  to- be  erased. 
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ascended  those  steps  to  deposit  ia  the  charoh  a  cmdftx  found 
in  the  palace  of  theTuileries.  The  front  is  Doric  and  Corinthian, 
84  feet  in  breadth,  and  91  in  height.  The  church  is  cruciform; 
its  total  length  is  405  feet,  that  of  the  choir  69,  and  its  breadth 
42;  aisles  with  chapels  run  along  each  side.  The  interior 
is  Doric ;  the  piers  of  the  arches  are  incrusted  with  marble  at 
the  base.  Beside  the  entrance  there  is  an  inscription  on  marble, 
placed  there  by  Louis  Philippe,  in  1 82 1 ,  to  the  memory  of  Pierre 
Corneille,  who  is  buried  here;  another  tablet  records  tbc 
names  of  benefactors  to  the  church,  and  of  distinguished  per- 
sons buried  there,  whose  tombs  were  destroyed  in  1793.  In 
the  5th  chapel  is  a  marble  monument  to  the  Abb^  de  TEpee, 
by  Preaull,  erected  at  the  expense  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
educated  at.  his  institution.  Descartes  also  is  buried  here. 
— Opposite  is  the  pulpit,  with  statues  of  tlie  Evangclisls 
carved  in  oak.  Following  the  aisle  we  enter  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  magnificently  decorated  in  imitation  of  tiie 
Holy  of  *  Holies  of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle ;  all  the  ornaments  of 
the  Jewish  ritual  are  placed  here.  In  the  windows  are  Denis 
the  Areopagite,  and  Denis  Affre,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  killed  on 
the  barricades  in  June,  1848.  The  cupola  of  St.  Rochis  painted 
by  Roger.  This  church,  which  is  the  richest  in  Paris,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  music  and  singing  on  all  great  Catholic  festivals. 

The  rue  du  Marche  St.  Honore,  further  west,  opens  into  the 

March£  St.  Honors, opened  in  1809,  on  the  site  of  theCon- 
.  vent  des  Jacobins,  celebrated  in  1789.    The  entrance  to  the 
Club  des  Jacobins  was  the  large  arched  gate  still  visiWc  m 
the  rue  St.  Hyacinthe. 

The  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs  will  lead,  by  the  rue  Me- 
hul,  to  the  ThSdtre  Italien,  (See  Theatres.) 

Next  to  this,  the  Passage  Choiseul  leads  to  the 

Fontaine  Lodis  le  Grand,  at  the  corner  of  rue  de  la  Micho- 
diere  and  rue  du  Port  Mahon. — This  pretty  fountain,  erected  i 
in  1712,  and  rebuilt  in  1828,  is  adorned  with  a  figure  striking i 
a  dolphin  with  a  trident. 

Entering  the  Boulevard  by  the  rue  du  Port  Mahoo»  we  s^ 
epposite  the  Theatre  dd  Vaudeville  (see  Theatres)f  ^^ 
turning  westwards,  on  the  northern  side,  the  new  Gr^^ 
Hdtel,  vying  in  size  and  grandeur  with  the  Hdtel  du  Louvf^'\ 
its  cost  amounted  to  22  millions  of  francs.  Adjoining  is  ^^^ 
new  French  Opera  House  (see  Theatres),  facing  the  neW| 
Avenue  de  TOpera  (see  p.  1 77).  It  has  caused  the  demolitiottj 
of  147  houses,  valued  at  15,000,000  fr.  i 

Continuing  westwards,  we  find,  at  the  corner  of  the  ru« 
des  Capucines,  the  spot  where,  on  the  night  of  the  ?3d  FeO^ 
ruary,  1848,  the  eventful  shot  was  fired,  wbicb  kd  to  W 
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5V0rihrOW  of  the  monarchy.    This  site  was  occupied  M  the 
tioie,  and  until  September,  1853,  by  the  Foreign  Office,  (i) 
It  uras  taken  on  the  1 3th  Vendemiaire  by  General  Bonaparte, 
wlio,  after  inhabiting  it  for  some  years,  gave  the  property  to 
lUffthal  Berthier,  who  sold  it  to  the  government  in  18?i. 

At  No.  65  in  the  rue  Caumartin  opposite,  is  the 

Ltc^e  Fontanes,  once  a  convent  of  Capuchins,  designed 
by  Brongniart  in  1781.    Adjoining  and  fonning  part  of  it  is 

The  GnuacH  of  St.  Louis  d'Antin,  a  plain  Doric  building, 
with  a  nave  and  aisle,  and  a  semicircular  choir.  The  ceiling  of 
the  dioir  is  painted  by  Signol. 

Further  on,  is  the  handsome  Passage  du  Havre. 

The  rue  Joubert  to  our  right  leads  to  the  rue  de  la  Yictoire, 
Where,  at  No.  44,  there  is  a  new  synagogue  of  the  German 
rile.  At  No.  60  is  the  site  of  a  house  once  mhabited  by  Napo- 
leon and  Josephine  (2),  Returning  to  the  Cbaussee  d'Antin  and 
turning  to  the  right,  we  perceive  the  new 

ficLiSE  DE  LA  Trinitj^,  onc  of  the  most  striking  features  of 

(4)  The  shop-front  of  Mr.  Giroux's  immense  premises  oc- 
cnples  the  precise  position  of  the  gate  of  the  old  Foreign  Office 
around  which  the  soldiers  stood  on  the  night  alluded  to.    The 
roe  St.  Amaud  has  been  run  across  part  of  the  ground. 

[t)  We  here  subjoin  a  brief  notice  of  the  different  places  at 
Wbieh  Napoleon  I.  resided  in  Paris  from  his  first  arrival  op 
to  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Consu- 
lar government.— £co20  Militaire:  Bonaparte  coming  from  the 
military  school  of  Brienne,  was  admitted  here  Oct.  i9th,  17«4 
and  occupied  a  small  room  on  the  upper  story.— Quai  de  Conti] 
No.  s.  Here  Bonaparte  occupied  a  small  garret,  afterwards 
called  the  *•  Eagle's  iiesV-^HdleldeMetz,  rue  du  Mail,  ftrom  May 
to  September  1792.  Bonaparte,  then  a  captain  of  artillery,  was 
ordered  to  Paris  to  answer  for  some  strong  political  opinions 

he  had  expressed  while  he  was  in  garrison  at  Valence Hdtel 

dps  Droit*  de  VHcmme,  rue  du  Mail,  October,  1794.  Bonaparte  was 
then  general  of  artillery;  his  brother  Louis  and  Junot  accom- 
panied him  as  aides-de-camp.  They  lodged  together  on  the  4th 
story,  at  a  rent  of  27  livres  in  specie  per  month.  His  friendship 
for  talma,  which  continued  unabated  to  his  death,  commenced 
in  this  house,  to  which  the  great  actor  resorted  to  give  lessons 
in  declamation  to  "  La  citoyenne  Petit,"  afterwards Mme.  Talma. 
-^JifiLsds  la  Michodiire,  No.  19.  Being  without  employment  in 
verf  narrow  circumstances,  and  unwilling  to  go  to  La  Vendue 
as  a  general  of  infantry,  Bonaparte  occupied  a  small  lodging  in 
the  upper  story  of  this  honse.—Hdtel  Mirabeau,  rue  du  Dauphin, 
1 79S  Bonaparte  disgraced  occupied  himself  in  visiting  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  National  Convention,  to  solicit  employ- 
ment. In  this  hotel  he  slept  on  the  eve  of  the  1 3th  Vendemiaire, 
of  th^  ynemorable  day  on  which,  having  obtained  the  command 
of  the  troops  through  the  favour  of  Barras,  he  defeated  <*  the 
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which  is  the  elliptical  balastraded  carriage-way  encirdiing  a 
delightful  public  garden,  3,000  square  metres  iu  surface.  The 
church  itself  is  built  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  with 
three  front  entrances,  surmounted  by  a  rose-window  and  two 
trilobate  ones ;  the  interior  comprizes  a  nave  and  two  aisles. 

At  the  top  of  the  Rue  de  Glichy.  on  the  Place  de  Clichy, 
we  perceive  a  colossal  monument  to  Marshal  Moncey,  com- 
memorating his  defence  of  Paris  in  1814.  The  figure  of  the 
Marshal  is  represented  defending  the  flag  displayed  by  France  ; 
a  dying  soldier  lies  on  the  opposite  side.  The  bronze  group,  by 
Doublemard,  is  six  metres  in  height;  the  granite  pedestal 
eight. 

Eetradng  our  steps,  the  Rues  Moncey  and  Labruyere  take  us 
to  the  Place  St  Georges.  No  27 .  is  the  residence  ol  M.  Thiers. 
It  was  pulled  down  by  order  of  the  Commune  in  May,  1871, 
but  is  now  rebuilt.  This  quarter,  which  is  known  as  la 
Nouvelle  Athdnes,  is  the  favourite  abode  of  actresses  and 
femmes  galantes.    Further  down  is 

Notre  Dame  de  Lorette. — ^This  beautiful  church  was 
commenced  in  1823,  after  the  designs  of  M.  Le  Bas.  Its  ex- 
ternal dimensions  are  204  feet  by  96.  A  square  campanile 
crowns  the  roof  of  the  choir.  The  portico  is  composed  of  four 
Corinthian  columns,  supportmg  a  pediment,  in  which  are  sculp- 
tured in  alto-rilievo  the  Virgin  and  infant  Saviour  adored  by 
angels.  On  the  frieze  is  the  inscription  : — BEATiE  MkvuM  viR- 
GiNi  LAURETANiG.  Ovcr  the  pediment  are  the  figures  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity.  The  principal  entrance  under  the  portico 
is  flanked  by  smaller  ones  at  the  extremities  of  the  facade. 
The  mural  paintings  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  interior, 
and  executed  by  Blondel,  Hesse,  and  other  eminent  artists  of 
the  day,  are  generally  in  too  bad  a  light  to  be  enjoyed.    The 

sections,"  and  opened  his  way  to  the  appointment  of  **  General 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  of  Italy."— Hd/eZ  de  la  Colonnade,  rue  Nettve 
des  Capucines,  Here  Bonaparte  installed  himself  on  the  iStli 
Yend^miaire,  and  remained  during  the  disarming  of  **  the 
sections,"  and  here,  on  the  9th  March,  1796,  was  celebrated  his 
marriage  with  Josephine,  widow  of  General  Beauharnais,  who  bad 
perished  on  the  scaffold. — Rue  Chantereine,  No.  60,  whither  Bo- 
naparte removed  on  his  marriage  with  Josephine.  This  hotel  he 
left  2i8t  March,  1796,  to  assume  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  on  Dec.  5th,  1797,  returned  to  it,  preceded  by  i70 
standards,  550  pieces  of  cannon,  and  60,ooo,ooofr.  remitted  to  the 
State ;  in  honour  of  which  the  municipality  voted  that  the  street 
should  bear  the  name  of  the  "  rue  de  la  Victoire."  Here  Bona- 
parte received  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition to  Egypt;  and  from  this  hotel  emanated  those  intrigues 
which  led  lo  the  isth  Brumaire  and  his  dictatorship. 
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cost  of  tiie  church  was  about  1,800,000  fr.  Service  is  per- 
formed here  with  much  pomp^  and  the  singing  is  re* 
markably  good. 

Descending  the  rue  Laffitte  (1)  we  find  at  Nos.  19  and  21 
the  splendid  hotels  of  Messrs.  Rothschild.  Here  we  see  the 
Rob  Lafayette  prolonged  to  the  New  Opera  (see  Theatres). 
Further  down,  in  the  rue  Le  Peletier,  stood  the  old  French 
Opera  House,  burnt  down  October  28lh,  1873  (see  p.  349). 
It  was  here  the  atrocious  attempt  upon  the  lives  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  took  place  (2),  Jan.  14th,  1858. 
Further  on,  in  the  rue  Chauchat,  is  the 

Sglise  Evang^liqce  de  la  Redemption,  a  Lutheran 
churefa  ;  it  has  a  Doric  portal,  under  a  massive  arch  of  ma- 
sonry. The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  without  aisles,  ter- 
minating in  a  hemicyde,  and  fitted  up  with  pews  and  galleries. 

At  the  comer  of  the  rues  Rossini  and  Drouot  is  a  spacious 
building,  containing  auction-rooms,  and  at  No.  6,  rue  Drouot, 
is  the  Maine  of  the  9th  arrondissement,  established  in  the  Hotel 
Aguado.  Continuing  along  the  rue  Grange  Bateliere,  we  find 
to  the  left  the  Passage  Verdeau,  and  opposite,  the  Passage 
Jouffroy,  leading  to  the  Boulevard  Montmartre.  This,  and 
the  Passage  des  Panoramas,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Boule- 
vard, are  the  most  brilliant  Passages  of  Paris.  A  few  steps 
higher,  up  the  visitor  will  find  the  pretty  Thedtre  des  Varietes. 
(See  TAealres.) 

(I)  This  street  received  its  present  name  in  i830;  the  hotel 
of  If.  Laffitte,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  de  Provence,  having 
been  the  centre  of  operations  at  that  period. 

(3)  As  the  Imperial  carriage,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of 
Lancers,  was  approaching  the  Opera-house  from  the  Boulevard, 
three  explosive  shells  were  thrown  on  the  pavement  just  before 
the  body  of  the  carriage,  and  bursting  into  fragments  spread 
destruction  around.  One  of  the  horses  of  the  Imperial  carriage 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  the  other,  being  wounded,  became  un- 
govemshle,  and  broke  the  pole  against  the  door-post  cf  the  ves- 
tibule. The  coachman  and  lackeys  were  all  wounded;  their 
Mj^esties,  as  is  well  known,  most  providentially  escaped  unhurt. 
One  hundred  and  forty-one  persons  among  the  by-standers,  in- 
cluding several  Lancers,  were  more  or  less  severely  wounded; 
eight  were  either  killed  on  the  spot  or  died  of  their  wounds. 
The  Imperial  carriage  was  pierced  with  43  holes  made  by  the 
fragments  of  the  first  shell  only,  and  the  windows  of  the  houses 
opposite  were  broken  up  to  the  fourth  story.  Their  Majesties  in 
so  trying  a  moment  evinced  the  greatest  presence  of  mind,  and 
in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  entered  the  theatre 
to  allay  by  their  presence  the  universal  alarm  which  prevailed. 
Pour  persons,  named  Orsinl,  rieri,  Rudio,  and  Gomez,  were  sub- 
sequently tried  for  the  crime,  and  the  two  former  executed. 
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The  adjoiuing  Boulevard  des  Italieos,  formerly  knoWn  by 
the  name  of  Boulevard  de  Gaud  (1),  is  remarkable  for  its  ele« 
gaiit  shops  and  cafes.  At  the  corner  of  the  rue  LafBtte  we  see 
the  Maison  Dorie,  occupied  by  a  well-known  restaurant. 
There  are  other  restaurants  and  coffee-houses  of  note  on  this 
Boulevard:  such  as  Tortoni's  and  the  Cafe  Riche.  The  two 
Passc^ges  de  l*OpSra,  on  the  same  Boulevard,  deserve  a  visit. 
In  the  rueMarivaux  is  the  Opera  Comique  (see  Theatres.) 

Descending  the  rue  Vivienne,  we  arrive  at  the  Place  de  la 
Bourse^  where  we  perceive 

The  Exchange,  or  La  Bourse. — ^Meetings  of  merchants 
for  the  transactions  of  business  were  held  regularly  fof  the 
first  time  in  1724,  at  the  Hotel  Mazarin,  rue  Neuve  des  Petifs 
Champs,  the  residence  of  Law,  the  financier.  During  the  fe- 
volution  of  1789  they  were  removed  to  the  Church  des  Petits 
Peres,  then  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  next  to  a  temporary  build- 
ing in  the  rue  Feydcau.  The  present  building  was  erected 
in  1808-1826,  by  Brongniart,  on  the  site  of  the  content  des 
Filles  St.  Thomas.  The  Bourse  is  a  parallelogram  of  2^2  feet 
by  126,  and  surrounded  by  66  Corinthian  columns,  support- 
ing an  entablature  and  attic,  and  formuig  a  peristyle,  which 
is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  western  front.  On  the  frieze  we  read  the 
word  : — ^Bourse.  The  roof  of  this  edifice  is  entirely  iron 
and  copper.  At  the  corners  of  the  edifice  are  four  statues, 
placed  therein  1852,  representing  Commerce,  by  Dumont,  and 
Consular  Justice,  by  Duret ;  and  those  facing  the  fue  Netre 
Dame  des  Victoires,  Industry,  by  Pradier,  and  Agriculture,  by 
^rre.  The  Salle  de  la  Bourse  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
on  the  ground  floor,  where  stock-brokers  and  merchants 
meet,  is  1 1 6  feet  in  length,  by  7  6  in  breadth.  It  is  Doric,  and 
surrounded  by  two  tiers  of  arcades,  the  basement  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  hall,  are  of  marble.  Below  the 
upper  cornice  are  inscribed  in  separate  medallions  the  names 
01  the  principal  mercantile  cities  of  the  world.  The  hall 
is  lit  from  the  roof,  and  a  deeply-coved  ceiling  is  covefed  with 
admirable  monochrome  drawings,  in  16  compartments,  by 
Abel  de  Pujol  and  Meynier ;  the  figures  are  1  o  feet  high.  The 
floor  of  this  haU,  which  will  contain  2,000  persons,  is  en- 
tirely of  marble.  At  its  eastern  end  is  a  circular  space,  called 
the  parquet  J  railed  round  exclusively  for  the  stock-brokers ; 
another  railed  space  to  the  left  is  for  their  assessevrs,  of  assist- 
ants. Behind  this  is  a  room  where  the  stock-brokers  assemble  be- 
fore business.  To  the  right  are  the  chambers  of  the  committee  and 

(1)  Thus  named,  because  frequented  by  the  legitimists,  during 
Louis  XVUl.'s  stay  at  Gand,  at  the  time  of  the  Hundred  Pay*. 
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syndicdUe  of  the  agents  de  change,  and  of  the  courtiers  de  com- 
merce. On  the  left  a  wide  staircase  leads  Grst  to  the  offices  for 
transfers,  then  to  a  spacious  gallery,  supported  by  Doric  co- 
loQuis,  and  commanding  the  best  view  of  the  interior.  Admit- 
tance to  the  Bourse  is  free,  except  for  the  fair  sex,  who  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  without  a  permission  from  M,  le  Commissaire 
de  la  Bourse,  it  having  been  found  that  the  habit  of  visiting 
this  Temple  of  Plutus  engendered  a  passion  for  gambling 
among  them.  By  way  of  compensation,  many  ladies  loiter 
outside  the  railing.  The  business  hours  are — for  money  trans- 
actions, from  12  lo  3 ;  for  mercantile  purposes,  from  3  to  5. 
The  din  caused  by  the  bawling  of  the  stockbrokers  is  bewil- 
dering, and  the  scene  inside  is  a  spectacle  worth  seeing.  This 
splendid  edifice  cost  8, 149,000  fi.  ;  it  is  now  in  direct  tele* 
graphic  communication  with  Irussels. 

At  No.  2,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  there  is  the  CHAMBeti  OF 
Commerce,  and  in  the  same  building  the  small  but  well  selected 
BibUotheque  du  Commerce,  open  daily  to  the  public,  holidays 
excepted,  from  i  1  to  4. 

In  the  rue  de  Richelieu  is  the 

Place  Louvois. — Here  the  French  Opera-house  formerly 
stood ;  but  after  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  de  Berri  at  the 
entrance  of  that  theatre,  in  1820,  it  was  removed,  and  an  ex- 
piatory monument  was  begun  on  the  site  under  Charles  X., 
but  the  revolution  of  1830  interfered  with  its  completion, 
and  in  1835  the  space  was  decorated  with  an  elegant 
fountain,  designed  by  Yisconti,  and  consisting  of  two 
basins,,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  supported  by  four  fluvial 
deities.  It  cost  about  loo,ooo  fr.,  and  is  now  a  square, 
covering  1,776  sq.  metres  of  ground. 

The  long  edifice  opposite,  part  of  which  is  still  in  course  of 
reconstruction,  is  the 

BiBLiOTH^QUE  Nationale. — ^From  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity Into  France  to  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  the  few  books 
existing  in  the  kingdom  belonged  to  convents,  and  consisted 
of  copies  of  the  Bible,  treatises  of  the  fathers,  missals,  and 
a  few  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  St.  Louis  caused  copies  to  be 
made  of  all  these  manuscripts,  and  had  them  arranged  in  a 
room  attached  to  the  Sainte  Cbapelle.  This  collection  the  king 
bequeathed  to  several  monasteries.  From  St.  Louis  to  king 
John,  we  have  no  historical  notice  of  any  royal  library;  and 
even  that  possessed  by  the  latter  monarch  did  not  exceed  eight 
or  ten  volumes.  Charles  V.,  his  successor,  who  patronized 
literature,  caused  many  works  to  be  copied,  and  others  to  be 
translated;  with  these,  and  some  that  were  presented  to  him, 
be  formed  a  library,  consisting  of  910  volumes.    They  were 
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deposited  in  a  tower  of  the  Louvre,  called  la  Tour  de  la  Ld* 
brairie,  and  consisted  of  illuminated  missals  and  other  religious 
works,  legends  of  miracles,  lives  of  saints,  and  treatises  upon 
astrology,  geomancy,  and  pabnistry.    To  afford  literary  per- 
sons an  opportunity  at  all  times  of  consulting  this  library,  a 
silver  lamp  was  kept  constantly  burning.    This  collection  was 
partly  dispersed  under  Charles  Vf.    The  remainder  disappeared 
under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  purchased  it 
for  1200  livres,  and  sent  the  greater  part  to  England.  Louis  XI. 
collected  the  books  scattered  through  the  various  royal  palaces, 
to  which  he  added  several  other  collections;  and,  printing 
having  been  recently  invented,  he  purchased  copies  of  all  the 
books  that  were  published.    In  1496,  Louis  XII.  caused  the 
library  of  the  Louvre  to  be  transported  to  Blois,  and  also  added 
to  the  collection  the  libraries  of  the  Sforza  and  Visconti  from 
Pavia,  Petrarch's  collection,  and  the  cabinet  of  Gruthuse,  a 
Flemish  gentleman.  In  1644,  Francis  I.  had  the  whole  removed 
to  Fontainebleau,  and  the  catalogue  of  that  date  gives,  as  the 
total  of  the  collection,  1890  volumes,  amongst  which  were  900 
printed  volumes,   and  38  or  39  Greek  MSS.,  brought  from 
Naples  and  deposited  at  Blois  by  Lascaris.     Francis  I.  began 
the  formation  of  the    cabinet  of  medals.    Henry  II.  ordered 
a  copy  of  every  printed  book  to  be  deposited  in  the  royal 
library.    In  1527  the  library  was  increased  by  the  confisca- 
tion of  theConnetable  de  Bourbon's  property ;  but  the  Ligueurs 
carried  off  some  of  the  most  valuable  manuscripts.    Catherine 
de  M^dicis  left  the  royal  library  a  collection  of  medals  and 
manuscripts  which  she  had  brought  from  Florence.    ]n  1 594, 
Henry  IV.  had  the  library  transferred  to  the  College  de  Cler- 
mont (now  Lycee  Louis  le  Grand),  left  unoccupied  by  the 
Jesuits,  recently  expelled  from  France.    It  next  went  to  the 
convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  under  Lo'iis  XIII.,  wheu  it  con- 
sisted of  16,746  volumes,  to  a  house  in  the  rue  de  la  Harpe. 
Louis  XIV.  opened  the  library  to  the  public.  In  1 666,  Colbert 
bought  two  houses  in  the  rue  Vivienne,  to  which  the  books  were 
removed.  This  extensive  collection,  daily  swelled  by  presents, 
purchases,  &c.,  contamed  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1715. 
more  than  70,000  volumes.    Under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  it  was  removed  to  the  present  hotel,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Cardinal  Mazarin.      Upon  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  in  1789,  all  the  books  belonging  to  them  were  de- 
posited in  the  library.    An  annual  grant  is  made  by  go- 
vernment for  the  purchase  of  books,  engravings,  antiquities, 
etc.    The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  is  divided  into  four  depart- 
ments •  1 .  Printed  works,  maps,  and  geographical  collections ; 
2,  Manuscripts,  genealogies,  autographs,  &c.  ;  3.  Medals,  an- 
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tiqiiegems,  Sec;  4.  Engrayings.  AU  these  departments  are 
under  the  control  of  an  Administrateur-Ginirat,  and  each  de- 
partment is  superintended  by  a  conservator  and  assistant. 

The  length  of  the  building  is  540  feet,  its  breadth  130  ;  its 
total  surface,  including  the  courts,  is  14,200  square  metres. 
The  principal  court  is  partly  laid  out  as  a  garden.  (1) 

At  present  there  is  little  worth  Feeing  in  this  establish- 
ment for  the  casual  visitor,  except  the  Cabinet  of  Medals,  all 
the  cariosities  enumerated  below  being  provisionally  removed 
from  pablic  view,  owing  to  extensive  repairs. 

Librwy  of  Printed  Works, — The  number  of  volumes  con-, 
tainedia  this  section  is  estimated  at  2,157,000,  exclusive  of 
300, Giro  pamphlets.  It  annually  receives  on  an  average 
40,000  volumes.  (2)  Besides  these,  the  department  possesses 
the  original  model,  in  bronzed  plaster,  of  the  admirable  statue 
of  Voltaire,  by  Houdon,  the  copy  of  which  in  white  marble 
is  at  the  The&tre  Francais  ;  also  a  model  of  the  Egyptian 
Pyramids,  with  the  surrounding  country  ;  specimens  of  old 
ornamental  bookbinding,  and  two  models  in  porcelain,  brought 
from  Canton,  and  presented  to  Louis  XIV.,  of  the  celebrated 
Porcelain  Towers  of  China ;  also  a  piece  of  sculpture  executed 
in  1721,  by  Titon  duTillet,  called  the  ** French  Parnassus," 
its  slopes  covered  with  figures  of  the  most  celebrated  writers, 
each  occupying  an  elevation  proportionate  to  his  merit. 
There  are  also  busts  of  Jean  Paul  and  Jerome  Bignon,  and 
of  Van  Praet,  and  an  Egyptian  bust  of  porphyry.  The 
13>rary  also  possesses  the  **  Description  of  the  Papyrus  of  Nas- 
Khem,"  published  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  29 
volumes  of  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  on  languages.    The 

(i)  Cardinal  Mazarin  having  married  his  niece  Hortensia  de 
Mancini,  in  I66i,  to  the  Duke  de  2a  Meilleraie,  constituted  him 
his  sole  heir  on  condition  that  he  would  bear  his  arms  and 
name.  On  the  death  of  the  cardinal  this  palace  was  divided  ; 
the  part  towards  the  rue  Richelieu  came  into  the  possession  of 
his  nephew,  the  Marquis  de  Mancini,  and  was  called  Hotel  de 
Nevera.  The  other  part,  facing  the  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs, 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  Duke  de  Mazarin  (de  la  Meilleraie),  and 
bore  the  name  of  H6tel  de  Mazarin,  till  1719,  when  the  Regent 
bought  and  gave  it  to  the  India  Company.  The  Exchange  was 
afterwards  established  there,  and  then  the  Treasury. 

(a)  The  new  galleries  are  entirely  built  of  stone  and  iron  ;  in 
some  of  the  rooms  there  are  four  tiers  of  galleries  conn**cted 
toaethflr  by  iron  bridges;  the  flooring  consists  ot  parallel  iron 
bars  with  spaces  between,  in  order  not  to  deprive  the  lower 
tiers  of  the  necessary  day-light.  The  whole  length  of  shelves 
is  24  kilometres.  In  1865,  the  heart  of  Voltaire,  long  deposited 
at  the  Chateau  de  la  Villette,  near  Pont  St.  Maxence  (Oise),  was 
transferred  to  the  Imperial  library  with  great  solemnity. 
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works  are  arranged  according  to  the  system  of  Debiffe^  a 
celebrated  bibliophilist.  On  the  ground  floor  are  modem  folio 
editions,  on  vellum,  6cc.,  or  copies  remarkable  for  the  rich* 
ness  of  their  binding.    The  principal 

Reading^Room  for  printed  works,  and  called  Salle  Colbert, 
occupies  the  southern  side  of  the  court,  and  forms  a  large 
square,  36  metres  each  way.  Its  rooting  is  of  iron,  supported 
by  1 6  cast-iron  pillars  connected  by  arches,  and  measuring 
ten  metres  in  altitude.  The  whole  of  this  iron  net -work 
forms  nine  cupolas  iroofcd  with  glass.  There  are  twelve  large 
tables,  with  343  arm-^chairs,  besides  standing-desks  for 
large  folios.  The  walls  are  lined  with  book-cases,  and  three 
tiers  of  galleries  run  all  round.  This  room  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  permanent  readers  provided  with  tickets  to  be 
obtained  on  application  in  writing  to  M,  VAdministraieur" 
G4n4raL  The  visitors  provide  themselves  with  pens  and  paper. 
No  couver.  ation  is  permitted.  The  student  writes  his  name  and 
address  on  a  printed  paper  ;  he  then  applies  to  the  librarians 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall  for  another  paper,  on  which  he 
writes  his  name  and  address  as  berore,  and  the  title  of  the 
book  he  wants.  With  this  paper  he  returns  to  the  librarians, 
who  send  it  to  the  proper  official.  The  title  is  then  written 
on  the  first  paper  by  another  clerk,  and  sent  back  to  the 
applicant  with  the  Look,  on  returning  which  he  must  get  the 
first  paper  stamped  by  the  clerk  who  wrote  the  title  upon  it. 
Literary  persons  well  recommended  can  have  books  out  of 
the  library;  foreigners  can  also  obtain  this  favour,  but 
only  by  an  official  application  from  their  ambassador.  The 
readings-room  is  open  to  students  from  lo  to  4  daily.  It  is 
closed  for  a  fortnight  at  Easter,  and  on  common  holidays. 

There  is  an  old  reading-room  (entrance  by  the  Rue  Colbert) 
for  occasional  readers,  who  will  find  there  the  most  usual 
books  of  reference.  In  1875,  the  number  of  volumes  called 
for  here  was  88,227.    Open  even  on  Sundays. 

The  Salle  des  Globes  is  a  hall  adjoining  in  the  old  reading" 
room  above  alluded  to.  It  owes  its  name  to  two  immense 
copper  globes  nearly  12  feet  in  diameter,  executed  at 
Venice,  by  Pietro  Coronelli,  by  order  of  the  Cardinal 
d*Estrees,  who  in  1083  presented  them  to  Louis  XIV., 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated.    The 

Collection  of  Maps  and  Globes  is  very  curious  and  complete, 
containing  about  300,000  civil,  military,  and  marine  maps» 
charts,  views,  &c«,  including  some  of  Japan.  The  topo- 
graphy of  Paris  alone  occupies  56  out  of  500  large  folio 
volumes.  Tables  are  provided  for  students  and  amateurs.  The 

Collection   of   Manuscripts  consists    of  about  i  25,000 
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vofnm^,  in  Gre^L,  LfttiH,  Oiieiital,  French,  and  other  langaagflB, 
inchidlng  30,000  which  relate  to  the  history  of  France.  The 
catalo^e  df  the  manuscripts  alone  fills  24  volumes,  besides 
ample  sapplements  to  each.  Many  of  the  old  binding  are  rery 
costly,  and  most  of  them  enriched  with  carvings  of  ivory,  and 
precicms  stones.  The  most  remarkable  room  of  all  is  a  superb 
galkry,  which  existed  hi  the  time  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Its 
length  is  1 40  feet,  and  its  breadth  22.  The  ceiling,  painted  in 
fresco,  by  ilomanelli,  in  1651,  represents  various  subjects  of 
fdbuloos  history,  in  compartments.  This  gallery  is  completely 
empty  at  present.  Among  the  MM9.  we  may  mention  a 
Latin  MS.  of  the  Vlth  century,  on  papyrus  ;  the  MS.  of 
Galileo  ;  letters  from  Henry  IV.  to  Gabrielle  d'Estrees;  the 
prayef-books  of  St.  Louis  and  Anne  of  firitanny,  and  one 
which  belonged  in  succession  to  Charles  V.,  Charles  IX., 
and  Hetiry  III.,  and  bears  their  signatures;  the  MS.  of 
Telemachus,  in  Fenelon's  own  hand ;  autograph  memoirs 
of  Lotlis  XIV.,  &c.  The  most  ancient  manuscripts  noW 
in  this  collection  are  some  missals  of  the  fifth  century. 
Among  the  foreign  MSS<  are  some  Coptic,  Persian,  Indian^ 
Arabic,  Ethiopian,  Japanese^  Armenian,  Siamese,  dec,  re* 
markable  for  their  beauty.  Among  the  Chinese  MSS.  there 
are  d  (  inscriptions  of  the  earliest  period,  one  of  which  dates 
as  fdr  back  as  2,000  years  B.C. ;  also  three  on  marble  siabs^ 
and  one  on  jade.  A  collection  of  autograph  letters,  of 
Henry  IV.,  Louis  XVI.,  &c.,  and  the  Golden  Bull  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  II.,  with  its  seal  (12?o)  are  arranged  under 
glass  frames.  The  reading-room  of  this  department  is  open 
daily  ( 1)  to  studclits  provided  with  a  ticket.    The 

Coliectittn  of  Engravings,  Prhich  is  open  to  students,  issita^ 
ated  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  wing  opposite  the  entraiiee< 
About  1576,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  Claude  Mangis^ 
Abbot  of  St.  Ambrose  and  almoner  to  the  Queen,  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  formmg  a  cabinet  of  engravings.  His 
conneetion  with  Marie  de  Medids  putting  him  frequently 
in  eommunieation  with  the  Florentines,  he  enridied  his 
collection  with  the  works  of  the  best  Italian  engravers* 
Jean  Delorme,  physician  to  the  Qoeen,  having  inherited 
the  collection  of  the  abbot,  added  it  to  another  eoh 
lection  formed  by  the  Abbe  de  Merolles,  both  of  which,  being 
purchased  by  Colbert  in  1667,  were  fflaced  in  the  rue  Riche- 
lieu. The  abbe's  collection  comprised  440  volumes,  containing 
about  125,000  prints,  and  to  this  were  afterwards  added  other 
acquisitions^-^that  of  Gaignieres.  in  I7il ;  of  Beringhen,  in 

(1)  To  procure  a  manuscript  the  number  of  the  volume  must 
be  ^iven  to  the  librarian* 
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1731 ;  of  Marshal  d'Uxelles,  in  1753  ;  of  Begon,  in  1770;  and 
several  others  less  considerable.  This  collection  now  occupies 
a  splendid  gallery,  built  by  Mansard,  the  exact  counterpart  (the 
frescos  excepted)  of  the  Gallery  of  Manuscripts  (see  p.  186), 
under  which  it  is  situated.  It  has  eight  windows  ;  students 
are  admitted  daily,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  vestibule,  hung  with  engravings  in  frames.  The  col- 
lection is  composed  of  l,32o,ooo  engravings,  contained  in 
upwards  of  9,600  volumes  or  portfolios.  Many  valuable  en* 
gravings  from  the  1 5  th  century  downwards  are  contained  here. 
To  obtain  communication  of  a  particular  one,  it  is  generally  suf- 
ficient to  hand  in  to  the  librarian  the  name  of  the  artist  and  the 
subject  of  the  piece.  The  portraits,  to  the  number  of  90,000^ 
are  divided  in  each  country  according  to  the  rank  or  professson 
of  the  individuals,  and  are  classed  in  chronological  or  alpha- 
betical order.  The  history  of  France  fills  85  portfolios  up  to 
17  89,  and  50  more  have  been  added  since  that  time ;  when  com- 
pletely classified,  it  will  form  a  collection  of  1 50  volumes.  The 

Cabinet  of  Medals  and  Antiques  is  entered,  on  ringing 
the  bell,  by  the  first  door  from  the  corner  of  the  rue 
Richelieu  (1.)  The  vestibule  contfldns  the  Chamber  of  the 
Kings  of  Kamac,  a  monument  transported  hither  from  Thebes, 
and  consisting  of  a  series  of  Egyptian  bas-reliefs ;  and, 
fronting  the  entrance,  the  celebrated  Zodiac  of  Denderah,  and 
under  it  the  porphyry  Jbath  in  which  Clovis  was  baptized. 
Ascending  the  staircase,  the  walls  of  which  are  studded  with 
old  Greek  and  Roman  inscriptions,  the  visitor,  on  ringing 
another  bell  on  the  first  floor,  is  ushered  into  the  Cabinet, 
comprising  two  rooms :  the  one  to  the  right,  called  Salle  de 
Luynes,  contains  the  magnificent  collection  presented  to  the 
National  Library  by  the  late  Due  de  Luynes.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases,  adorned  with  pictures^ 
Greek  armour  and  various  utensils,  bronze  statuettes^  and  a 
valuable  collection  of  medals  and  signet-rings,  the  whole 
valued  at  1,400,000  fr.  The  room  to  the  left,  lit  by  seven 
windows,  contains  the  old  collection,  which  is  considered  one 
of  the  richest  in  Europe.  In  1789,  all  the  antiques  in 
the  treasuries  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  and  Abbey  of  St.  Denis 
were  added  to  this  cabinet ;  it  also  includes  the  superb  col- 
lection of  the  Comte  de  Caylus,  and  90  antique  bronzes  and 
terra- cottas  bequeathed  by  the  late  Vicomte  de  Janze.  Among 
the  most  remarkad)le  relics  here  preserved  there  are  two  large 

(i)  Visible  on  Tuesdays,  from  lo  to  4.  Access  may  be  obtained 
on  any  vieek  day  to  the  other  parts  of  the  library  hy  adiiD^  for 
some  work,  but  there  is  nothing  particular  to  be  seen. 
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e&rved  silver  discs ;  the  lesser  one,  found  in  the  Rhone  near 
AYignon,  is  improperly  called  the  shield  of  Scipio ;  the  larger, 
{bund  in  the  Dauphine,  is  called  the  shield  of  Hannihal ;  there 
is  also  a  large  oval  black  marble  carved  with  cuneiform  cha- 
racters, besides  a  vast  number  of  cameos,  seals,  intaglios, 
abrax^,  talismans,  and  oriental  inscriptions.  Some  of  the 
glass  stands  contain  various  curious  objects  found  in  the  tomb 
of  Childeric,  and  a  large  cameo  representing  the  Apotheosis  of 
Augustus ;  two  Etruscan  vases,  found  at  Agylla,  and  presented* 
by  Prince  Torlonia  to  Louis  Philippe  (1);  A  catalogue  of  this 
valuable  cabinet,  comprising  120,000  medals,  has  been 
published. 

Continuing  southwards  along  the  rue  de  Richelieu,  the 
stranger  will  perceive  the  elegant 

Fontaine  Moli^re — at  the  corner  of  the  street  of  that  name. 
This  fine  monument  was  erected  by  public  subscription  to  the 
memory  of  the  inmiortal  MoUcre.  It  consists  of  a  niche  with  two 
detached  Corinthian  columns  on  eachside,  surmounted  by  a  semi* 
circular  pediment,  ornamented  with  sculpture  and  dramatic  at- 
tributes. A  statue  of  Moliere,  in  bronze,  is  placed  in  the  niche 
on  a  semicircular  pedestal,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  in  the  atti- 
tude of  meditation.  On  each  side  of  the  statue,  and  in  front  of 
the  columns,  are  allegorical  Ogures  with  extended  wings,  repre- 
senting, one  the  humorous,  and  the  other  the  serious,  character 
of  hisplays,  and  in  the  act  of  raising  up  their  eyes  towards  him. 
They  each  bear  a  scroll,  on  which  are  inscribed  m  chronological 
order  all  the  pieces  written  by  Moliere.  At  its  foot  is  a  semi- 
octagonal  basin  to  receive  the  water.  The  Inscriptions  are : 
A  MoUire,  Ne  d  Paris ^  Ze  15  Janvier  1622,  etmort  a  Paris 
le  17  Fivrier  1673,  with  the  year  1844  over  the  niche.  The 
monument  is  60  feet  high,  by  20  wide.  (2) 

Nearly  opposite.  No.  34,  stands  the  house  in  which  Moliere 
died,  bearing  the  inscription :  Moliere  est  mort  dans  cetie 
maison,  le  17  fevrier  1673,  d  Vdge  de  Si  ans. 


Commencing  this  walk,  which  extends  over  part  of  the  2d, 
9th  and  loth  arrondissements,  by  the  rue  Vivienne,  we  find 
the  fine  Passages  Vivienne  and  Colbert,  which  formed  part  of 

(1)  On  Nov.  5,  1831,  the  numismatic  department  was  plun- 
dered of  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable  coins  and  medals.  A 
portion  of  them  were  recovered  in  i857, 

(2)  Us  inaiQgaration  took  place  on  the  i5th  of  January,  U44. 
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Ithe  bxM  and  gardens  of  <*the  great  Colbert/*  aii4  i«a^ 
through  the  rue  Neuve  des  PetiU  Champs  to  the 

Place  des  Victoires, — ^a  circular  space,  240  feet  in  diaiiie< 
ier»  formed  in  1685,  hy  order  of  the  Duke  de  La  Feuiliade*  aiu] 
designed  by  Mansard.  The  architecture  consists  of  lonip  pi^ 
lasters,  upon  an  arcaded  basement.  In  the  centre  wa«r  fi  gill 
pedestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  his  coronation  robes,  crow  nee] 
^y  Victory,  and  treading  a  Cerberus  beneath  his  feet;  at  the 
.  corners  of  the  pedestal,  four  bronze  figures  of  enslaved  naUong 
represented  the  power  of  the  monarch.  In  1790,  these  O^ures 
were  removed,  and  are  now  in  the  Louvre,  with  the  bronze  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  pedestal.  The  statue  was  destroyed  on  Aug.  i  o, 
1792,  and  the  place  called  Place  des  Victoires  Nationale$.  A 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Gen.  Desaix  was  erected  herein  1806, 
but  was  taken  down  in  1814,  and  melted  to  form  the  statue  ol 
Henry  IV,,  now  on  the  Pont  Neuf.  The  present  splendid 
equestrianstatue  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  Bosio,  weighing  16,000  lb., 
was  inaugurated  Aug.  25,  1822,  The  monarch  is  habited  as  ai 
Homau  Emperor,  though  with  the  peruke  of  his  own  time«  and 
crowned  with  laurel.  Two  bas-reliefs  on  the  pedesUl  repre- 
^nt  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  by  Louis  XIV,  in  1672,  jind  the 
monarch  distiibutiDg  military  decorations. 

Fronting  the  rue  de  Catinat  is  the 

Banque  de  France,  erected  by  Mansard,  for  the  Duke  de  la 
Vrilliere,  in  1620,  and  purchased  by  the  Count  4^  Tou- 
louse, a  natural  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1713.  At  the 
time  of  the  revolution  it  was  occupied  by  the  Due  de  Pen- 
thievre  and  the  Prmcess  de  Lamballe,  sod  and  grand-daughter 
of  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  The  natiooal  printing-office  was 
afterwards  established  in  it,  until  it  was  appropriated  to  its 
present  use  in  1812.  The  celebrated  Galerie  Doree,  adorned 
with  beautiful  paintings  by  Francois  Perrier,  but  shockingly 
devastated  in  1848,  has  now  been  restored  to  its  former 
splendour.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  buildings  arc 
the  cellars  where  all  the  bullion  is  kept.  They  are  only 
accessible  by  a  single  winding  staircase,  admittmg  but  one 
person  at  a  time ;  and  in  case  of  alarm  they  can  be  inun- 
dated, or  filled  with  mephitic  vapours  (see  p.  94). 

In  the  Place  des  Petits  Peres,  we  find  the 

Sgli&e  des  Petits  PI^re^,  or  de  Notre  Dams  dess  Victoibes, 
•-^This  church,  erected  in  1656,  after  the  designs  of  P.  Lemuet, 
stands  on  the  site  of  one  dedicated  by  Louis  XIII.  to  Notre 
Dame  des  Victoires,  in  commemoration  of  his  victories,  and  the 
capture  of  La  Rochelle,  and  served  as  the  chapel  to  a  com- 
munity of  bare-footed  Augustin  monks.  (1)    The  form  of  th^ 

(t)  Thi«  communUy  was  called  **  Petits  P^ree^**  because  tw(3 
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tMm  is  a  HomaD  cross :  iU  length  ii  133  feet,  its  breadth  33 » 
and  its  height  56.  The  chief  works  of  art  in  this  church  are 
lereo  large  pictures  by  Vanloo  in  the  choir,  the  central  one  re- 
presentiag  Louis  Xlll.  and  Richelieu  thanking  the  Virgin  for 
the  fall  of  La  Rochelle,  and  the  six  remaining  ones  illus- 
tntiDg  passages  in  the  life  of  St  Augustin.  During  the  re- 
Tolntion  of  1789  this  church  was  used  as  the  Exchange, 

The  Rhe  de  la  Banque  contains,  at  No.  a,  the  Maine 
of  tha  2d  arrondissement,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Convent 
des  Petits  Peres.  Adjoining  are  the  barracks  of  the  Garde  de 
Paris.     The  grouud-^oor  is  loop-holed.    Opposite  is  the 

Hotel  dv  Timbre  or  Stamp-Office,  er^ted  at  a  cost  of 
1,298,000  fr.^-The  southern  building  contains  the  offices  of 
Ihe  Direction  des  Domaine$;  the  northern  those  of  the 
Direction  de  VEnregistrement. 

I9  the  rue  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  No.  28,  are  the  Messa- 
geries  NationcUes,  which  open  into  the  Rue  If  ontmartre,  leading 
to  the  Rue  du  Croissant,  the  great  newspaper  mart,  worth 
sMiig  when  the  evening  journals  appear. 

A  sharp  confiict  occurred  on  Feb.  24th,  1 848,  at  the  entrance 
of  rae  du  Faubourg  Montmartre,  between  the  people  and  Garde 
Munidpale. 

At  No.  15,  rue  du  Faubourg  Poissonniere,  we  find  the 

C0NSERVATOIRE  DE  MusiQUE  (sec  p.  89). — The  entrance 
Is  Ionic,  and  surmounted  by  statues  of  the  If  uses  of  Tragedy 
and  Music,  and  those  of  Sappho  and  Orpheus.  In  the  court 
is  a  small  and  very  pretty  Theatre,  denomiuated  Salle  des 
Concerts,  sometimes  used  for  theatrical  representations.  This 
estahlisluEMHit  possesses  a  valuable  Collection  of  musical  in-- 
struments,  bought  in  1861  of  the  late  M.  Clapisson,  an 
efluoent  composer.  Some  are  interesting,  both  as  historical 
relies,  and  as  works  of  art.  There  are  the  flute  on  whicli 
King  Frederick  H.  of  Prussia  used  to  play,  and  likewise 
several  harps,  one  of  which,  of  the  time  of  Louis  XYL,  be- 
longed to  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  and  bears  her  name  in  the 
inside ;  a  harpsichord  made  for  Queen  Marie-Antoinette,  by 
Pascal  Taskin,  in  1790,  several  theorbos,  in  ebony  and  ivory, 
ace.  This  collection  is  visible  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
from  12  to  4.  The  Library  contains  much  valuable  old 
iitQsic,  including  a  collection  of  English  ballads  of  the  time 
of  the  Cavaliers  &e.  presented  by  M.  Schoelcher. 

In  the  adjoining  rue  Ste  Cecile  is  the  church  of 

of  the  most  zealous  for  the  eetablishment  of  thehr  order  in  Pa- 
ris, who  were  men  of  small  stature,  being  introduced  into  the 
antaebamher  of  Henry  IV.,  the  king  said,  "  Qui  sont  ees  pelUs 
p^«Mj|t"  from  which  time  they  retained  the  name. 
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Saint  Euge:ne,  designed  by  M.  Boileau.  The  front  is 
Gothic,  occupying  a  breadth  of  88  feet ;  the  hei^t  is  82  feet, 
and  the  length  131  feet.  All  the  columns,  groinings,  and 
arches,  are  of  iron,  painted  and  gilt  in  the  Byzantine  style. 

The  rue  du  Faubourg  Poissonniere  meets  the 

Rue  Lafayette,  one  of  the  longest  thoroughfares  of  Paris, 
Following  it  to  our  left,  we  arrive  at  the 

Square  Montholon,  a  public  garden,  covering^  a  space  of 
4,307  square  metres,  and  containing  a  bronze  group  entitled : 
**  Gloria  Victis,"  by  Mercier. 

A  few  steps  further  on  we  find  the  Place  Cadet,  where  a 
coffee-house  commemorates  by  its  name  **  Avx  Porcherons"  a 
favourite  place  of  resort  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  last  century. 

At  No.  23,  rue  Lamartine,  there  is  a  synagogue  of  the  Por- 
tuguese rite.    The  interior  is  plain. 

In  the  Avenue  Trudaine  is  the  Colfege  Rollin,  in  a  fine 
new  building,  and  nearly  opposite,  the 

Ecole  Commercialej  under  the  superintendance  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (see  p.  93).  The  rue  de  Dunkerquc 
leads  to  the  Place  du  Nord.  Turning  into  the  rue  St.  Vincent 
de  Paule  to  the  left,  we  perceive  the 

HopiTAL  LARiBOisitRE,  begun  under  Louis  Philippe,  and 
named  after  Mme.  Elisa  Roy,  Comtesse  de  Lariboisicre,  who 
at  her  death  left  2,900,000  fr.  for  the  erection  of  this  hos- 
pital, which,  however,  has  cost  1  o , 4 4 5 , OOO  fr .  The  plan  of  this 
vast  and  fine  edifice,  which  covers  a  space  of  5 1 ,873  metres,  is 
rectangular.  A  tasteful  colonnade  fronts  a  spacious  court, 
enclosed  by  eight  uniform  pavilions  separated  from  one  ano- 
ther by  smaller  courts  and  gardens.  Each  pavilion  has  two 
stories  besides  the  ground  floor,  and  fifteen  windows  in  front. 
The  chapel,  which  is  Doric  and  Ionic,  is  at  the  end  of  the 
court,  facing  the  entrance.  It  contains  a  splendid  monument 
to  the  Countess,  by  Marocchetti.  This  hospital  was  opened 
in  1853,  and  contains  612  beds  (see  p.  118.) 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  same  street  stands  the  church  of 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  which  has  its  front  and  principal 
entrance  facing  the  place  Lafayette.  This  structure,  the  firststone 
of  which  was  laid  in  1824,  was  inaugurated  on  Oct.  27,  1844: 

Exterior.  —  A  broad  flight  of  steps,  flanked  by  graceful 
elliptical  carriage-ways,  gives  access  to  the  building,  which 
forms  a  parallelogram  externally  243  feet  by  108,  and 
internally  198  feet  by  102.  Two  lofty  square  towers  rise 
from  each  side  of  a  beautiful  Ionic  portico,  crowned  with  a 
triangular  pediment.  The  attic  above  has  statues  of  the  four 
Evangelists.  The  bronze  gates  of  the  principal  entrance 
represent  in  different  compartments  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
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IfUerior, — Over  the  principal  entrance,  the  visitor  will 
observe  the  splendid  organ,  hy  M.  Cavallier,  placed  there 
in  1852,  and  a  circular  window,  representing  in  stained 
giasR  SI.  Vincent  de  Paul  surrounded  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  The  body  of  the  church  is  divided,  by  four  rows 
of  eleven  Ionic  columns  each,  into  a  nave  and  four  aisles;  it  is 
richly  decorated  with  paintings  by  good  modem  masters, 
amongst  whom  the  late  M.  Flandrin,  who  painted  the  frieze. 
These  inrorks  of  art  have  cost  the  city  256,300fr. 

The  Place  Lafayette,  in  front  of  this,  was  the  scene  of  a 
bloody  confhct  in  June  1848.  Following  the  immense  Rue 
Ufayette  (see  p.  181)  eastwards,  we  see,  facing  the  Boule- 
vard Denain,  the  new  and  magnificent  front  of  the 

Northern  Railway  Terminus,  leading  to  England  and 
fielgiam.  The  facade.  180  metres  in  length,  is  composed  of 
two  lofty  comer-pavilions  of  Ionic  design,  connected  by  two- 
storied  Doric  galleries  with  the  main  central  pavilion,  38  metres 
in  height,  and  consisting  of  a  lofty  central  arch  and  two 
small  latei'al  ones.  Twenty-three  statues  of  various  cities 
adora  this  front.  This  Hue  terminus  covers  40,000  square 
metres ;  the  arrival  and  departure  sheds  in  the  centre  are  7o 
metres  in  breadth,  and  230  in  length. 

Turning  northward  into  the  me  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  we 
see  at  No«  200  the 

Maison  Mcjnicipale  de  SantiS,  (see  p.  121).  Tlie  pre- 
sent edifice  was  built  in  1858,  to  replace  one  further  down, 
it  occupies  12,000  square  metres  of  ground,  and  contains  300 
beds,  besides  baths,  gardens,  &c. 

At  the  junction  of  the  me  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis  and  the 
Boulevard  de  Magenta,  we  find,  at  No.  107,  the 

Prison  St.  Lazare,  formerly  a  convent  of  the  Lazarists, 
or  Priests  of  the  Mission,  now  a  prison  for  female  offenders 
(see  p.  69,  &c.)  It  was  once  a  place  of  much  cele- 
brity, and  in  remote  times  the  remains  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  France  were  conveyed  to  the  convent  of  St.  Lazare 
previous  to  being  transported  to  St.  Denis.  To  see  the  interior 
apply  by  letter  to  the  Prefect  of  Police.  Returning  to  the 
boulevard  by  the  me  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  we  find  the 

Porte  St.  Denis. — ^This  triumphal  arch,  which  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  built  under  Charles  IX., 
was  erected  by  the  City  of  Paris  in  1672,  after  the  designs  of 
Blondel,  to  celebrate  the  rapid  victories  of  Louis  XFV. 
It  is  72  feet  in  height;  the  principal  arch  is  26  feet  wide, 
and  43  in  height,  and  in  the  piers  are  two  arches,  5 
feet  in  breadth  by  lo  in  height.  Over  the  lateral  arches 
are  pynumds  in  relief  rising  to  the  entablature,  and  sur* 
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moauted  by  globes  bearing  flmrs-de-Us  and  crowns.  Their  iS 
surfaces  are  sculptured  with  military  trophies,  and  on  those  ^ 
towards  the  city  are  colossal  allegorical  figures  of  Holland  and  ^ 
the  Rhine.  Above  the  arch  is  a  bas-relief ;  Louis  XIV.  on  » 
horseback,  crossing  the  Rhine  at  Tollhuis ;  on  the  frieze,  in  '\ 
bronze  letters :  Ludovico  Magno.  Tlie  bas-relief  of  the  oppo-  ^ 
site  side,  represents  the  taking  of  Maestricht.  In  the  spandrils  tl 
are  figures  of  Fame.  On  the  north  side  is  the  inscription  :  ^ 
Quod  trajectum  ad  Mosam  XIII.  diebus  eepit.  '° 

Praefeetus  et  JSdiles  poni  cc.  anno  Domini  MDGLXXIIL         i 
to  the  south  :  *! 

Quod  diebus  vix  sexaginta  Rhenum^  Wahalim^  Mosam^  Isalan  ■' 

superavit;  subegit  provincias  trea,  cepit  urbes  munitas  qua-  < 

draginta,  Praefeclus  et  £diles  poni  ce.  anno  Domini  MDCLXXil.  i 
The  sculptures  are  by  Michel  Anguier.  This  monument,  which  ^ 
cost  the  City  of  Paris  500,000  fr.,  and  is  one  of  the  Snest  i 
works  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  famous  for  the  sanguinary  ) 
contests  which  took  place  around  it  in  July,  1830,  June,  1848,  i 
and  May,  1871.  i 

Turning  westwards  into  the  boulevard,  we  find  the  Grymnase  i 
Dramatique  (see  Theatres),  Crossing  the  boulevard,  we  see  \ 
at  the  corner  of  the  rue  de  la  Luue,  the  church  of  ' 

Notre  Dame  de  Boivne  Nouvelle. — Formerly  the  church  i 
of  St.  Barbara,  destroyed  in  1593,  and  rebuilt  in  1624.    The  I 
tower  of  this  second  church  is  still  standing.     The  f^esent  I 
church,  rebuilt  in  1825,  has  a  Doric  pedimented  front,  aud 
consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles.    Over  the  door  of  the 
sacristy  is  a  picture  of  Queen  Henrietta  and  Anne  ol  Austria 
receiving  the  cross  from  an  angel ;  and  as  a  counterpart  fo  this, 
over  a  similar  door  in  the  western  aisle,  are  QueeB  Henrietta, 
and  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  holding  Louis  XIII.,  still  ifi  his 
boyhood,  by  the   hand,  and  pekiting  to  the  chnreb  of  St. 
Barbara.    The  other  two  children  by  their  side  represent  | 
Elizabeth  and  Christine,  sisters  to  Louis  Xlll.   These  paintings 
are  interestkig  as  contempor£U*y  compositions. 


SIZTH  VALE. 

This  walk,  comprising  the  rest  of  the  1st  and  2d  arroadisse' 
xaents,  may  commence  with 

l&T.  Germain  l'Auxerrois,  parish  church  of  the  Palace  of 
t&e  Tuileries. — ^A  church,  founded  on  this  spot  by  Chfldehert 
in  honour  of  St.  Vincent,  was  sacked  and  destroyed  by  Iho  Nor- 
mans in  886.    In  998,  King  Robert  rebuilt  lA,  d^cQ^cated  it  to 
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&.  (jermam  TAuxerrois,  and  added  a  monastery  to  it.  The 
eommanity  possessed  independent  jurisdiction  until  1744, 
wben  fbe  chapter  was  united  to  that  of  Notre  Dame.  As 
urlj  as  1356,  £tienne  Marcel,  Prev5t  des  Marchands,  stirred 
ap  pis  formidable  insurrection  within  its  precincts.  It  was 
from  its  belfry  that  the  fatal  signal  was  given  and  responded 
to  kom  the  Palais  (now  de  Justice)  for  the  commencemeiit  of 
the  massacre  on  the  eve  of  the  Fete  of  St.  Karthelemi,  23d 
Angttsty  1572 ;  the  beQs  of  tiiis  church  tolled  during  the  whole 
«ftfaat  dreadful  ni^t.  From  a  bouse  that  stood  near  its 
eloisters,  a  shot  was  fired  at  the  Admiral  de  Goligny,  a  short 
foe  prerious  to  that  memorable  tragedy.  On  the  l3tii 
February,  1931,  an  attempt  haring  been  made  to  eelebrate 
in  it  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  fttt  Dtike  de  Berri,  a 
tnauilt  arose,  and  everylhing  wi&in  the  church  was  destroyed. 
(See  p,  29)  The  chnreh  was  then  shnt  np  till  1»37,  when 
it  was  repaired,  and  again  restored  to  poblie  worship. 

Eaoferior,  The  church  is  cruciform,  with  as  octagonal 
iBFBnnation ;  ithas  a  tower  built  in  1 A49.  The  principal  front, 
to  fbe  west,  consists  of  a  weD-sculptnred  porch,  with  live  Gothic 
arches  in  front,  crowned  with  a  foliated  parapet;  the  gabled 
roof  of  tbe  nave,  flanked  by  two  irregular  turrets,  rises  behind. 
Thiar  porch  was  erected  in  1431-7,  by  Jean  Gausd,  at  a  cost 
of  960  livres.  The  walls  of  the  porch,  painted  in  fresco  by 
Mottez,  represent  tbe  chief  teachers  of  the  Christian  rel^on. 

Interior,  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir  with 
dotd>te  ssles.  In  the  centre  of  the  transept  there  is  a  holy- 
water  basin  in  marble,  surmounted  by  an  exquisitely-sculptared 
grom>  of  three  children  supporting  a  cross,  executed  by  M. 
Jocdiroy  from  the  designs  of  the  donor,  Mme.  de  Lamartine. 
Over  the  entrance,  St.  Germain  and  Ste.  Genevieve  are  seen, 
reeeivuig  from  the  Curate  of  the  parish  and  a  sister  of  Charity 
Um  ehurdi  of  St.  Germain  FAuxerrois  restored  to  worship. 
Beneath  is  the  motto,  Divino  eultui  restitutttm  A,  D.  1837. 
One  of  the  chapels  has  a  remarkable  ancient  edto-relievo  in 
oak,  representing  the  Passion  in  various  compartments.  Both 
the  transepts  have  specimens  of  old  stained  glass. 

An  octagonal  Gothic  belfry,  now  possessing  a  fine  set  of 
chimes,  consisting  of  40  bells,  and  playing  two  dififerent 
tunes  daily,  one  at  2  p.m..  and  the  other  at  8  p.m.,  is 
sitiwled  between  the  church  and  the 

Mairik  DC  1*"^  Arkondissement. — This  Mairie  replaces  one 
located  in  the  rue  du  Chevalier  du  Guet,  now  demolished.  (1) 

,(i)  This  street  was  so  called  because  it  contained  the  hotel  of 
fhe  Chevalier  du  Guet,.  or  chief  of  the  night  patrol ,  instituted  as 
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The  edifice  is  built  in  a  mixed  style,  so  as  to  form  a  counter- 
part to  the  church.  On  its  site  there  formerly  stood  an  hotel 
called  the  Maison  du  Doyenni,  where  Henry  IV /s  mistress, 
Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  died,  April  9th,  1599. 

The  Oratoire.— Turning  to  the  left  we  find  a  spacious 
church  built  for  the  Pritres  de  V Oratoire,  in  1 62 1 ,  by  Iiemer- 
cier ;  but  that  community  having  been  suppressed  at  the  re- 
volution of  1789,  it  was  used  for  public  meetings  of  the 
quarter,  until  1802,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Protestants  of 
the  Confession  of  Geneva.  The  front  is  Doric  and  Corinthian ; 
the  interior  Corinthian,  with  an  arched  ceiling.  Service  is 
performed  here  every  Sunday  in  French  and  English. 

The  rue  Mercier  leads  to  the 

Halle  au  Bl£,  a  large  circular  building,  where  whole- 
sale dealing  in  all  sorts  of  grain  and  flour  is  carried  on.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  the  Hdtel  de  Nesle  was 
erected  here  by  King  Jean,  who  in  1232  made  a  present 
of  it  to  Louis  IX.,  who  in  his  turn  ceded  it  to  his  mother, 
Queen  Blanche.  In  1327  it  became  the  property  of  Jean 
de  Luxembourg,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  was  called  Hdtel 
de  Bohime,  In  1 388  it  belonged  to  Louis  XII. ,  who  converted 
it  into  a  convent  for  the  Filles  Penitentes.  Subsequently 
Catherine  de  Medicis  built  a  palace  here.  The  present  Halle 
was  built  by  Le  Camus  de  Mesieres  in  1767.  It  is  126  feet 
in  diameter,  and  its  remarkable  hemispherical  roof,  constructed 
by  Brunei,  and  resting  on  concentric  circles  of  iron,  covered 
with  copper,  has  a  round  skylight  3 1  feet  in  diameter.  Here 
are  piled  sacks  of  flour  and  grain,  and  forty  flour  and  meal 
factors  transact  business  here.  The  whole  can  hold  30,000 
sacks.    The  visitor,  by  placing  himself  immediately  under 

early  as  595,  under  Glotaire  IL,  and  at  that  time  composed 
of  citizens,  who  undertook  the  duty  by  rotation,  once  in  three 
weeks.  The  Chevalier  du  Guet  was  generally  a  distinguished 
nobleman.  Before  the  house  was  a  large  common,  adjoining 
the  old  fortress  of  the  Grand  ChSitelet.  The  rue  des  Fosses  St. 
Gerciain  FAuxerrois  was  built  upon  the  site  entrenched  by 
the  Normans  when  they  besieged  Paris  in  885.  It  was  here  Ad- 
miral Collgnywas  murdered  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1572. 
The  Hdtel  Montbazon,  which  stood  at  the  northern  corner  of  the 
rue  du  Bouleand  rue  de  Rivoli,  then  rue  de  B^thlzy,  was  in  after- 
times  inhabited  by  the  beautiful  Duchess  de  Montbazon,  celebrated 
for  her  tragical  death.  The  same  house  was  inhabited,  in  1 793, 
by  the  Marquis  de  Hurugues,  (he  dubbist  and  companion  of 
Thdroigne  de  M^ricourt.  The  H5tel  de  Ponthieu  (now  de- 
molished) in  the  rue  des  Fosses  St.  Germain,  wa<  the  birth- 
place (In  1740)  of  Sophie  Arnould,  the  witty  actress;  and  in 
1747  the  painter  Yanloo  inhabited  the  same  rooms. 
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the  centre  of  the  skylight  over  the  middle  area,  and  speaking 
loudly,  will  find  a  remarkable  echo  in  the  building. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  exterior  there  is  a  Doric 
column  erected  in  1572,  by  the  famous  Jean  Bullant,  for  Ca- 
therine de  M^cis,  It  is  95  feet  in  height,  and  was  built  for 
astrological  purposes;  it  contains  a  winding  staircase,  the 
lower  part  of  which  le^ds  to  a  small  reservoir.  The  upper 
part  is  accessible  by  the  Halle  au  Bl^.  An  ingenious  semi- 
circular sun-dial,  by  Pingre,  a  canon  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  is 
placed  on  its  shaft. 

Taming  by  the  Rue  Sauval  into  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  we 
find  a  marble  tablet  on  the  front  of  No  95  stating  that  the 
house  is  erected  on  the  site  of  one  in  which  Moliere  was 
born,  Sept.  15th.  1622.  Among  the  houses  that  have  dis- 
appeared by  demolition,  there  was  one  of  historical  interest : 
Henry  IV.  was  assassinated  in  front  of  it  by  Ravaillac.  The 
street  being  exceedingly  narrow  at  that  spot,  the  murderer 
was  enabled  to  reach  the  Royal  person  by  mounting  on 
a  spur-stone  against  the  wall.  The  bust  of  the  monarch,  and 
a  black  marble  slab  which  bore  the  following  inscription : 
Henriei  Magni  recreat  prsesentia  cives 
Quos  illi  aeterno  foBdere  junxit  amor, 
which  adorned  the  front  of  the  house,  are  now  preserved  in 
the  Municipal  Museum  (see  p.  219). 

Continuing  our  walk  along  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  we  arrive 
at  an  elegant  square,  laid  out  as  a  public  garden,  and  com- 
prising a  space  of  2,058  square  metres,  being  part  of  the  site 
of  the  Marchd  des  Innocents,  once-  the  cemetery  of  the  Church 
of  that  name.  The  accumulation  of  human  remains  during  8  or 
9  centuries  in  this  ground  had  become  so  serious  an  evil  that, 
in  1786,  they  were  all  transferred  to  the  Catacombs,  and,  the 
soil  being  entirely  renewed,  a  market  was  erected,  now  re- 
moved.   In  the  centre  of  the  garden  we  perceive  the 

Fontaine  des  Innocents. — This  beautiful  fountain,  con- 
structed by  Pierre  Lescot  in  1551,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue 
aux  Fers,  and  sculptured  by  the  celebrated  Jean  Goujon,  who 
was  shot  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  while  work- 
ing at  one  of  the  figures,  was  removed  to  its  present  situation 
in  1786.  It  originally  consisted  of  only  three  sides ;  the  fourth, 
or  northern  side,  was  added  by  Pajou  at  the  time  of  its  removal. 
The  height  is  42  feet.  The  spaces  between  the  Corinthian 
pilasters  are  adorned  with  figures  of  dancing  nymphs  sur- 
mounted by  the  inscription — ^Fontium  Nymphis»  Close  to  this 
are  the 

'   New  Central  Halles. — Each  of  the   ten   existing  pa- 
vilions is  120  feet  by  loo.     Garden-produce,  fish,  poultry , 
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butter,  cheese,  fowls,  game,  and  butdier's  meat,  are  sold 
here  (1).  The  last  pavilions  to  the  west  border  on  the  streets 
encircling  the  Halle  an  Ble,  the  axis  of  which  exactly  coincides 
with  that  of  the  centred  street  which  bisects  the  Halles.  The 
roofs  of  the  pavilions  rest  upon  300  cast  iron  columns,  ten 
metres  in  hei^t,  and  connected  by  dwarf  walls  of  brick. 
The  rest  of  the  space  up  to  the  arches  is  closed  with 
blinds  of  ground-glass  plates;  the  roofing  is  of  zinc,  with 
large  skylights  over  the  carriage  ways.  The  cellars  under- 
ground are  worth  seeing,  and  may  be  visited  for  a  small  fee 
by  applying  at  the  overseer's  lodge  of  the  pavilion  nearest  the 
church  of  St.  Eustache.  The  vaulting  is  of  brick  resting  on 
iron  groins  supported  by  430  cast-iron  pillars,  forming  a 
curious  perspective.  Light  is  admitted  through  bulls*  ejres; 
there  are  wired  cages  for  live  poultry  ;  a  stone  tank  divided 
into  compartments  by  wired  partitions,  and  provided  with  a 
fountain,  for  the  convenience  of  the,  fishmongers.  Three 
parallel  lines  of  tramways  extend  from  these  cellars  to  a  tunnel 
under  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  which  communicates  with 
the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Ceinture.  Architects,  MM.  Ballard  oud 
Callet.  (2) 

The  pavilions  are  surrounded  by  broad  foot-pavemenls 
planted  with  trees.  Fish  is  sold  here  wholesale  from  3  to  9  in 
summer,  and  from  4  to  9  in  winter  ;  otber  articles  from  6  to 

1 1  summer  and  from  7  to  1 1  in  winter.  The  Marchi  des  Her- 
boristes,  for  the  sale  of  fresh  medicinal  herbs,  is  held  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays.  There  is  also  the  Uarchi  an  Pain, 
daily  supplied  by  bakers  from  the  environs,  who  are  allowed 
to  sell  their  bread  here,  on  condition  of  its  being  cheaper  than 
the  bread  made  and  sold  by  the  bakers  of  Paris.  (3)  This  they 

(i)  All  the  Parisian  Ballet  are  provisioned  by  upwards  of 
6,000  producers,  who  are  represenled  by  55  faciew6  or  agents, 

12  of  whom  are  for  flour,  12  for  seeds,  3  for  selling  meat  by 
auction,  8  for  poultry  and  game,  3  for  oysters,  8  for  sea-fish,  1 
for  fresh^water  Ash,  1  for  cheese,  5  for  butter  and  eggs,  and  1 
lor  fruit  and  vegetables.  Their  commiseioa  is  ahoui  1  percent.* 
■wuioh,  however,  occasionally  rises  to  3^  percent.  There  ore 
$  halUn  for  wholesale  transactions,  57  for  retail  dealings,  1  £en* 
tral  cattle  market,  and  1  large  slaughtering  establishmepl  or 
abiitoir  (see  p.  33S). 

(2)  The  total  cost  of  these  extensive  works  is  stated  to  be  1? 
millions  of  francs^  over  and  above  the  cost  of  249  honses  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  them,  which  amounted  to  37,ooo,oftofr* 
The  total  surface  of  the  halles,  comprising  also  the  covered 
streets,  is  88,000  square  metres ;  the  pavilions  alone  occupy 
.40,509.  The  dealers  pay  1  fr.  per  day  to  the  city  for  fix.ed  stalU, 
and  30c.  for  temporary  places, 

(3)  Bread  Is  sold  in  Paris  by  weight. 
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are  enabled  to  do  by  the  difference  of  the  rent  and  genera]  ex- 
penses in  the  outskirts  as  compared  with  that  witfaiu  the  walls  .(f) 

At  the  north-west  comer  of  these  markets  we  perceive  tlw 
diurch  of 

St.  Eustacbe. — ^This  church,  begun  in  1532,  stands  on  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Gybele.  The  facade,  commenced  by  Mansard 
de  Jouy  in  1754,  has  recently  been  repaired,  together  with 
parts  of  the  interior,  damaged  by  fire  during  the  Commune. 
Of  the  two  towers  designed  for  it,  onty  one  is  built. 

Interior.  The  church  is  cruciform,  and  has  a  nave  and 
choir^  with  double  aisles.  The  length  is  3 1 8  feet ;  breadth  at 
the  transepts  132  feet;  height  90  feet.  A  triforium  gal- 
lery with  paired  arches  runs  below  the  large  clerestory  win- 
dows of  the  nave,  many  of  which  are  decorated  with  stained 
glass.  The  keystones  are  all  beautifoily  sculptured.  Rose 
windows  of  elaborate  tracery  adorn  the  transepts;  and  ail  the 
fronts  of  the  chapels  are  decorated  in  the  Byzantine  style. 
In  the  1st  cliapel,  to  the  right  on  entering,  is  an  inscriptioa 
on  marble  stating  that  the  church  was  consecrated  in  1637. 
The  fine  oi^anover  the  principal  entrance,  by  Ducroquet,  has 
cost  70,000  fr.  The  high  altar  is  of  white  marble,  beautifully 
sculptured.  Many  distinguished  persons  were  buried  here; 
among  th(»n  Voiture,  Yaugelas,  Lafosse,  Homberg,  Mar6cfaal 
de  la  Feuillade,  Admiral  de  Touiville,  Colbert,  and  Charles 
David,  the  archileet  of  the  church,  who  dii>d  in  1 650  aged  9«. 
All  the  chapels  are  remarkable  for  their  mural  paintings^ 
some  of  which  ai'e  old  frescoes,  and  in  one  chapel  there  is 
a  6oe  monument  to  Colbert.  Thi^  statesman  is  represented 
kneeling  oo  a  sarcophagus  of  black  marble,  flanked  by  two 
marble  statues  representing  Fidelity  and  Abundance  On  high 
festivals  St.  Eustacfae  is  thronged  bv  amateurs  of  church  music. 

The  Rues  Goquilliere  and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  lead  to  the 

HdT£L  DES  PosTES  (General  Post  Office),  rue  Jean  Jao- 
quea  Rousseau,  (2)  — built  by  the  Duke  d'Epernon ;  it 
sobsequeatly  bore  the  name  of  d'Armenonville,  till  purchased 
by  the  government,  in  1757,  for  the  General  Post  Office. 
The  Imildings  have  a  handsome  front  in  the  rue  Coq  Heron. 
(For  postage,  8cc.,  see  p.  7). 

(i)  The  peasants  and  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris 
trrivc  at  the  markets  from  midnight  to  2  a.m.,  with  their  fruit 
and  vegetables,  and  from  4  till  8  wholesale  dealing  is  carried 
on.    After  that  hour  the  retail  dealers  commence  their  Irafllc. 

(2)  This  street  was  originally  called  rue  Pl&trifere,  but  in  npi 
the  Municipal  Body  gave  it  the  name  ot  J.J.  Rousseau,  who 
occupied  a  small  apartment  on  the  fourth  story  at  No.  lo.  Its 
primitive  name  was  restored  to  it  in  1816,  but  it  has  been 
changed  again  to  that  of  J.  J*  Rousseau  since  18S0. 
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Turning  to  the  left  {into  the  rue  Montmartre,  we  find  the 
Passage  du  Saumon,  famous  for  an  insurrectionary  fray  in 
1832.  It  leads  to  the  rue  Montorgueil,  which  meets  the 
BuE  DE  TuRBiGO  opposite  the  church  of  St.  Eustache.  This 
new  street,  which  reaches  to  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  (see 
p.  204),  here  encroaches  upon  ground  of  historical  interest. 
The  square  feudal  tower,  we  see  to  our  left,  intended  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  square  planted  with  trees,  was  built  by  Jean 
Sans  Peur,  after  the  murder  of  his  cousin  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
This  tower  was  an  appendage  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  the 
most  sumptuous  mansion  of  Pans  under  Charles  YI.,  and 
where  at  a  later  period,  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion  (see  p. 
345)  used  to  give  dramatic  representations. 

At  No.  182  rue  St.  Denis  (1),  is  the  church  of 

St.  Leu  et  St.  Gilles. — On  this  spot  a  chapel  was  erected 
in  1236,  which,  in  1617,  became  parochial.  It  was  repaired 
in  1320,  and  in  1611,  the  choir  was  rebuilt.  Georges  Ca- 
doudal,  the  conspirator  under  the  Consulate,  when  pursued, 
concealed  himself  in  it  for  several  days.  This  church  is  very 
rich  in  relics ;  it  was  the  only  one  in  which  the  priests  ven- 
tured to  perform  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  Princesse 
de  Lamballe,  on  the  day  of  her  horrible  murder.  A  few  days 
after  it  was  put  up  to  auction  as  national  property,  and  bought 
for  a  trifling  sum  by  two  Jews,  who  converted  it  into  a 
warehouse  for  saltpetre.  In  1 802,  when  the  churches  were  re- 
opened for  the  Catholic  religion,  they  let  it  for  3000  fr.  a-year, 
but  subsequently  increased  the  rent  to  10,000  fr.,  which  con- 
tinued till  1813,  when  the  City  repurchased  it  for  209,312  fr. 
The  front  is  gabled,  and  flanked  by  two  square  spired  towers. 
The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir  with  aisles.  Beneath 
the  high  altar  there  is  a  Doric  chapel  constructed  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  In  the  aisle  to  the  left 
on  entering  there  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin ;  its  walls 
are  covert  with  numerous  votive  inscriptions,  by  grateful 
devotees.  A  spacious  baptismal  and  two  other  chapels  will 
be  seen  in  the  right  aisle. 

Proceeding  northward,  we  find  the 

Entrepot  G^n^ral  des  Glaces,  221,  rue  SI.  Denis.— This 

(i)  This  street  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  Paris.  According 
to  an  old  legend,  St.  Denis  marked  it  out  with  his  footsteps  while 
walking  with  his  head  under  hisarm  to  the  place  where  he  wished 
to  be  buried.  The  Kings  of  France  used  to  enter  Paris  on  stale- 
occasions  by  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  which  ^^as  long  the  chief  street 
of  Paris.  The  bourgeoisie  of  this  street  has  always  taken  a  great 
part  in  the  political  troubles  of  the  capital,  from  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.  down  to  the  insurrection  of  ^une. 
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is  a  large  plete-glass  warehouse,  which  has  replaced  a  royal 
manufactory,  suppressed  in  1830.  It  belongs  to  two 
companies,  that  of  Monterme,  and  of  Quirin  and  Cirey.  (1) 
The  glass  is  cast  at  St.  Gobain  and  at  Cirey,  near  La  Fere,  and 
polished  at  Chauny.  It  is  then  brought  to  Paris  to  be  silvered 
and  sold.  A  glass  20  inches  by  12  may  be  obtained  for 
about  8fr.,  while  the  largest  may  cost  10,000  fr.  Visitors 
may  see  the  ojieration  of  silvering,  &c. ,  every  day  from  9  to  1 2, 
on  applying  to  the  porter,  to  Whom  a  small  fee  should  be  given. 
The  rue  du  Caire  higher  up  leads  westward  to  the  Place  and 
Passage  du  Caire;  and  the  rue  des  Forges,  to  the  left, 
to  tiie  spot  once  known  as  the  Cour  des  Miracles,  the  de- 
scription of  which  will  not  be  readily  forgotten  by  the 
readers  of  Victor  Hugo.  Even  up  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
it  was  the  squalid  receptacle  of  the  most  abandoned  and  de- 
praved of  Paris.  The  inmates  had  a  slang  of  their  own  called 
argot,  still  used  by  thieves,  and  were  organized  in  bands.  In. 
1667  this  nuisance  was  partially  suppressed.  The  site  is  now 
a  quiet  commercial  court,  to  which  a  glazed  passage  gives 
aoeess.  Some  tradition  is  generally  attached  to  the  singular 
naoaies  the  older  streets  of  this  quarter  bear. 


This  comprises  the  rest  of  the  loth,  and  part  of  the  4th 
arrondissement.    We  may  commence  it  with  the 

POATE  St.  Martin. — This  triumphal  arch  was  built  in 
1674,  by  Bullet,  a  pupil  of  Blunders.  It  is  £4  feet 
vdde,  hy  an  elevation  of  54  feet,  including  the  attic,  the 
height  of  which  is  1 1  feet.  It  is  pierced  by  three  arches  ; 
that  in  the  centre  is  15  feet  wide  by  30  in  elevation; 
the  lateral  arches  are  8  in  breadth  by  1 6  in  height.  The 
bas-reliefs  towards  the  city  represent  the  taking  of  Besan^n, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Triple  Alliance;  those  towards  the 
fa«ibourg  the  taking  of  Limbourg,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Ger- 
mans by  Louis  XIV.  This  prince  is  oddly  represented  in  the 
character  of  Hercules,  with  a  large  wig  on,  and  leaning  on  a 
club.  Between  the  consoles  of  the  entablature  are  mUitary 

(1)  The  art  of  manufacturing  mirrors  was  established  in 
France  in  1634,  and,  in  1666,  Colbert  created  a  royal  manufao 
tory  in  the  rue  de  Reuilly,  Previous  to  that  period,  the  finest 
mirrors  came  from  Venice.  Under  Louis  XVI.  the  largest  glass 
made  was  48  inches  square. 
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designs ;  in  the  centre  is  the  son,  which  Louis  XIV.  took  for 
his  emblem.    On  ihe  sottthem  attic  is  the  inscription : 

Ludovico  Magno  Ve&ontione  Sequanisque  bis  captis,  et  fipactia 
Germanorunt,  Hispanorum,  Batavorumque  exercitibus  Prsf.  et 
fdiies  P.  C.  C.  R.  S.  H.  MDCLXXIV. 
The  northern  one  has  the  following: 

Ludovico  Magno,  quod  Limburgo  capto  impotenles  hostium 
minae  vbique  r^pressit.  Pref.  et  ^diles  P.  G.  C.  aan.  R.  S.  H. 
MDCLXXV. 

Many  a  bloody  encounter  took  place  here  in  June,  1848. 

East  of  this,  we  see  the  Thedtre  de  la  Benaissance,  built 
on  the  site  of  a  house  burnt  down  by  the  Commune  in  May, 
1871.  Close  to  this  is  the  ThMtre  de  la  Porte  St,  Martin, 
also  burnt  down  by  the  Commune,  and  now  rebuilt. 
Proceeding  westwards,  we  find  to  our  right  the 
Bot'LEVARD  DE  Strasbocrg,  Opened  in  1853.  Several  vast 
and  brilliant  though  not  select  coffee-houses,  have  sprung  up 
here,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  Eldorado,  (see  p. 
357).    Higher  up,  to  our  right,  is  the  church  of 

St.  Laurent, — built  in  1429,  and  nearly  rebuilt  in  1595. 
Its  front  has  recently  t  een  reconstructed  in  the  pointed  style, 
with  a  gable  flanked  by  two  lateral  turrets.  A  tower  with  a 
small  pointed  tuiTCt  will  be  noticed  on  the  northern  side.  The 
ogive  is  painted  in  compartments,  illustraling  the  life  and 
martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  interior  is  cruciform,  with 
double  aisles  and  a  circular  choir.  The  key-stones  of  the  ribs 
of  the  nave  and  transepts  are  weH-sculptured  peudant  masses 
of  stone.  The  high  altar,  by  Lepautre,  is  profusely  sculptured 
and  decorated  with  Corinthian  columns  of  marble.  This 
church  contains,  besides,  many  good  modern  paintings.  Mme. 
Le  Gras,  who,  with  St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  founded  the  order 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  was  buried  here. 
Facing  the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg,  stands  the 
Strasbourg  Railway  Terminus. — This  splendid  edifice 
consists  o(  four  elegant  pavilions,  of  two  stories  besides  the 
ground-floor,  oonne^.led  by  arcades,  thus  forming,  indepen- 
dently of  the  spacious  court  in  front,  an  immense  ri^tangle, 
with  a  facade  of  1 65  feet,  and  a  length  of  309.  A  supplemen* 
t«ry  body,  projecting  at  the  back,  makes  the  total  length  of  the 
building  410  feet.  The  portico  connecting  the  front  pavilions 
is  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  behind  which  rises  a  magni- 
ficent gabled  ardi,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Strasbourg, 
and  concealing  the  vaulted  iron  roof,  which  covers  the  arrival 
and  departure  sheds,  measuring  251  feet  in  breadth  by  390 
in  length.  The  total  height  of  the  building  to  the  summit  of 
the  gable  is  48  feet,  and  the  surface  occupied  by  the  buildings 
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is  558^000  flqaare  feet.  The  portico  in  front  has  9  ardies,  on 
the  spandrils  of  which  are  sculptured  the  arms  of  the  prindpal 
towns  which  the  line  touches  (see  p.  3). 

By  the  Bue  de  Strasbourg  we  «uter  the  Rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Martin,  whose  wide  and  commodious  foot-pavements  are 
skirted  with  cast-iron  fountains^  representing  tritons  and 
dolphins. 

At  No.  8,  rue  desKecollets,  faubourg  St.  Martin,  tiiere  is  the 
new  nulitary  Hdpital  St.  Martin,  and  crossing  the  canal,  we 
find  the 

HopiTAL  St.  Louis,  rue  Bichat,  No.  40. — ^An  alms-lionse 
or  hospital  existed  here  from  very  remote  times,  which  was  en- 
large by  St.  Louis  The  present  building,  founded  by  Henry  IV . 
in  1 602 ,  was  erected  after  the  plans  of  the  ar6hitect  Villefaux.  It 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  that  time,  occup^ng  a 
quadrangle  of  360  yards  by  240,  with  8  lofty  pavilions  w  the 
centre  and  an^es.  Opposite  the  entrance  in  the  first  court  is 
a  fitatue  of  Monthyon.  The  wards  are  144  feetin  length  by  24 
in  breadth,  and  ai'e  1 1  feet  high  on  the  ground  floor,  and  from 
20  to  25  on  the  upper.  Adjoining  is  a  small  Gothic  chapel, 
tlie  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Henry  IV. ;  the  front  is 
gabled,  with  niches  displaying  the  statues  of  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Roch.  The  hospital  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  having  been  devoted  to  persons  infected  with  the  plague, 
of  which  St.  Louis  died  at  Tunis,  in  1270  (see  p.  119). 

Continuing  eastwards  along  the  Rue  Bichat,  we  eat  r  the 
Bue  du  Faubourg  du  Temple.  Turning  to  the  right  and 
crossing  the  Gansd  again,  we  find  the 

Entrepot  i>£  la  Cohpagnie  des  Douanes,  Hue  de  la 
Douane. — This  establishment,  erected  in  1834,  by  a  joint-stock 
company,  for  tiie  reception  of  goods  in  bond,  consists  of  a 
spacious  Area  bordering  the  Canal  St.  Martin,  in  which,  be- 
sides sheds,  there  are  two  warehouses  250  feet  in  length,  with 
a  covered  court  between,  for  stowage.  They  are  four 
stories  high,  and  built  of  stone,  with  brick  arches.  Su- 
gar, coffee,  foreign  wines,  drugs,  wool,  cotton,  &c.,  are 
(he  principal  goods  stored  here ;  they  pay  a  moderate  charge 
for  waffehouse-room,  and  if  not  removed  within  three  years  are 
sold  to  defray  the  expenses,  the  surplus  being  remitted  to  the 
owners.  Adjoining  are  ttie  clerks'  offices,  &c.  For  admission, 
apply  at  the  bureau,  holidays  excepted,  from  9  to  4.    The 

BouANE  DE  Paris  is  in  the  rue  de  la  Douane,  close  by.  A 
double  doorway  leads  into  an  arcaded  court,  with  a  ^azed 
roof,  and  medallions  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  principal  commercial  cities  throughout  the  world.  Yisitorp 
iure  admitted  daily  from  12  to  4. 
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At  No.  36,  in  the  rue  des  Marais,  is 

St.  Martin,  chapel-of-ease  to  St.  Laurent,  built  in  the  By- 
zantine style.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles, 
without  chapels. 

The  rue  de  Lancry  leads  to  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin, 
'vhere  a  flower-market  is  held  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
To  the  right  stands  the  iMdtre  de  I'Ambigu,  (see  Theatres,) 
and  a  few  steps  to  the  left,  we  see  the 

Boulevard  de  Magenta,  an  immense  thoroughfare,  extend-: 
ing  from  this  point  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Montmartre, 
skirting  the  ball-rooms  of  the  Chdteau-Rouge  (see  p.  361), 
once  the  villa  of  Gabrielle  d'Estrees. 

On  the  Place  du  ChAteau  d'Eau  is  the 

Caserne  du  Prince  Eug£:ne,  occupying  a  space  of  9,630 
square  metres,  with  a  front  of  114  metres.  It  has  a  central 
and  two  lateral  pavilions,  and  extends  into  the  Faubourg  du 
Temple  and  rue  de  la  Douane.    It  is  built  for  3,500  men. 

Opposite  the  barracks  is  the  Fontaine  du  Chdtcau  d'Eau, 
replacing  another  which  has  been  transferred  to  the 
slaughterhouse  of  La  Villette  (see  p.  338.)  The  present 
fountain  is  adorned  with  eight  cast-iron  lions. 

East  of  this  lies  the  Boulevard  du  Temple ,  meeting  the 
Boulevard  Voltaire,  On  the  opposite  side  there  are  various 
coffee-houses,  a  cafechantant  (seep.  356),  a  new  bazaar,  and 
the  Thddtre  Dejazet.  Several  severe  conflicts  took  place 
in  June,  1848,  in  the  Faubourg  beyond  the  Boulevards, 
which  is  otherwise  uninteresling.  At  No.  42  stands  a  large 
house,  which  has  replaced  a  mean  and  small  one,  from 
an  upper  window  of  which  Fieschi  discharged  his  Infernal 
Machine,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1835,  with  a  design  of  taking 
the  life  of  Louis  Philippe,  while  passing  along  the  boulevards 
at  the  head  of  his  staff,  and  by  which  Marshal  Morlier, 
Colonel  Rieussec,  and  several  other  persons,  were  killed,  as 
well  as  a  number  wounded. 

By  the  rue  Chariot  and  rue  Forez,  we  reach  the 

Marche  du  Yieox  Linge,  a  market  for  old  clothes  and 
stuffs,  shoes,  and  tools ;  and  covering  an  area  of  10,9 2 o  sepiiixe 
metres,  valued  at  3,500,000  fr.  It  has  iron  pavilions, 
containing  2,400  places,  of  4  square  metres  each,  for  the 
dealers.  It  is  215  metres  long  by  60  in  breadth.  The  con- 
tractor receives  the  rents  on  paying  200,000  fr.  a  year  to 
the  city  for  50  years,  after  which  the  market  will  become 
the  property  of  the  latter.  The  new  stalls  set  up  for  the 
dealers  are  so  elegant,  and  the  articles  offered  for  sale  so 
cleverly  "  renovated,"  that  the  visitor  will  scarcely  believe 
himself  to  be  in  an  old  clothes  mart.    It  is  well  worth  seeing. 
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AdjoiniDg  the  nuL'ket  there  is  an  elegant  square,  laid  out 
as  a  garden,  and  7,^25  square  metres  in  surface.  Here  stood 
the  last  remnant  of 

TheTEHPLE(l)  which  formerly  contained  alarge  square  tower 
flailed  with  four  turrets,  built  in  1222.  In  that  tower  Louis 
IVI.  and  his  family  were  imprisoned  in  1792,  and  thence  he 
was  led  to  the  scaffold.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Toussaint  Louver- 
ture,  Moreau,  and  Pichegru,  were  also  confined  there.  In  18 1 1 
the  tower  was  demolished.  Before  the  revolution  of  1789  the 
Temple  consisted  of  two  distinct  parts,  viz.,  the  Temple  pro* 
perly  so  called,  and  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Prior  of  the  Order 
of  Malta.  The  Duke  of  Angouleme  was  the  last  of  that 
dignity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Restoration  Louis  XYIII. 
disposed  of  it  in  favour  of  the  Princess  de  Conde,  abbess  of 
Remiremont,  who  placed  there  a  convent  and  school  of  Bene- 
dictine nuns.  The  events  of  February,  1848,  expelled  them 
from  it  to  make  room  for  the  staff  of  the  artillery  of  the 
National  Guard,  subsequently  suppressed.    Here  the 

Hairie  du  3e  Arrondissement,  which  replaces  that  of  tho 
rue  Yendome,  is  deserving  of  attention. 

Nearly  opposite,  in  the  rue  du  Temple,  is 
.  Ste.  Elisabeth, — once  the  chapel  of  a  convent  for  nuns 
called  the  Dames  de  Ste.  Elisabeth^  and  now  dedicated  to  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  It  was  erected  in  1 628.  The  front  con- 
dsts  of  a  basement  story  with  fluted  Doric  pilasters,  and  an  upper 
Ionic  one  supporting  a  sculptured  segmental  pediment.  The  in- 
terior is  Doric,  and  contains  various  good  works  of  art. 

In  the  rue  de  Turbigo,  No.  71,  is  the  Ecole  Municipale 
Turgot  (see  p.  89),  the  principal  entrance  of  which  is  at  No.. 

<i)  The  order  of  Templars^  founded  at  Jerusalem  in  the  nth 
eentury^  during  the  Crusades^  consisted  at  first  only  of  six  monks^ 
and  a  grand  master.  They  came  to  Europe  from  Palestine  in 
1128  to  make  proselytes,  and  in  a  short  time  became  possessors 
of  a  vast  extent  of  ground  in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  where 
they  established  the  seat  of  their  rule,  and  exercised  for  more 
than  two  ccnfiiries  a  power,  the  prerogatives  and  abuses  of  which 
nMlMirebs  were  in  a  measure  forced  to  respect.  The  Temple  was 
suekia  stronghold  that  Louis  IX.,  before  setting  out  for  the  Cru- 
sades, had  his  treasure  conveyed  there,  as  did  Philippe  le  Hardi 
and  Philippe  le  Bel.  Their  wealth,  irregularities,  and  turbulent 
conduct  at  length  induced  Philippe  le  Bel,  in  I3i2,  to  suppress 
the  order,  putting  many  of  them  to  the  torture  on  a  charge  of 
sorcery,  and  seizing  their  lands.  In  1314  Jacques  de  Molay, 
and  Guy,  brother  of  Bobert  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  two  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  order,  were  burned  alive  on  the  spot  now  occu^ 
pied  by  the  equestrian  statue  of  Henry  IV.  on  the  Pont  Neuf. 
Part  of  their  wealth  was  assigned  to  the  brethren  of  the  order 
of  f^U  John  of  Jerusalem;  afterwards  called-  Knights  of  Malta. 
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3,  me  4a  Vertb«i8.    At  No.  8  oC  the  last-named  street  is  a 
4oor  leading  to 

The  Synagogue  (German  rite),  haring  ita  principal  ei^raace 
at  IS,  rue  Notre  Dame  de  Naxareth^ — ^Tbis  temple  waa  re- 
paired in  1852.  The  interior  is  decorated  in  fbe  Moorish 
style ;  tike  galleries  for  the  ladies  rest  upon  cast-iron  columns 
supporting  six  arcades  on  each  side,  forming  together  f&e  num- 
h«r  of  tiie  tribes  of  Israel ;  the  Taberoacle  is  to  the  soutli  ^  its 
facade,  of  white  marble,  is  i^proaehed  by  six  steps  of  the 
same  material ;  its  interior  is  semi-circular.  Before  it  is  the 
tAe^A,  or  altar,  haying  on  one  side  two  seats  for  the  officiating 
taU>ins,  and  on  the  other  the  organ.  The  seats  occupied  by 
the  ladies  of  Baron  Rothschild's  family  are  in  the  first  gallery 
to  the  right,  dose  to  the  tabernacle.  The  Great  Rabin  is  M. 
Kahn.  Service  daily  at  7  a.m.,  and  in  ihe  evening^  aa  hour 
befote  sunset. 

Continuing  our  walk  along  the  rue  de  Turbigo,  the  rue 
Montgolfier  to  our  right,  leads  us  to 

The  MAncHti  St.  Maetin,  aparallelogcamolaao  feet  by  iso. 
A  bird-market  is  held  here  on  Sundays. 

Opposite  are  the  gardens  of  the  andent  abbey  of  St.  Bf  ^yrtin 
des  Champs,  now  transformed  into  the 

Conservatoire  DES  Arts  ET  M]£TiBRS,rueSt.Har6n,No.  29?. 
'— M.  Gregoire,  bishop  of  Blois,  was  the  first  who  suggested 
the  idea  of  forming  a  national  repository  of  machines,  raodelis, 
drawings,  &c.,  for  the  improvement  of  madunery  and  imple- 
ments connected  with  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  other 
branches  of  industry.  The  formation  of  this  establishment'  was 
ordained  by  a  conventional  decree  in  1794,  but  it  acquired 
little  importance  till  1798,  when  the  three  repositories  of  ma- 
chines existing  at  the  Louvre,  (1)  the  Hdte!  de  Mortagne,  rue  de 
Gharonne  (2),  and  in  the  rue  de  FUniversite  (3),  were  estabBstled 
ui  the  bufldings  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  St.  Mar^  des  Champs, 
and  all  patentees  w^e  directed  to  deposit  their  inventions  at 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  which  was  authorised  to 
have  them  published.  In  1910,  a  gratuitous  sc^ol  of  arts  was 
formed,  wMch,  in  1819  and  1836,  was  considerably^  im. 
proved.  In  1838  the  Conservatoire  was  placed  on  its  present 
footing  (see  p.  84).  An  Agronomic  Institute  has  been 
established  here,  and  two  nation^  schools  of  arts  and  trades 
at  Chalons  and  Angers,  are  connected  with  the  Conservatoire. 

JTa^mor.— The  buildiBg  comprises  part  of  tiie  abbey*  »id 

Tt).  These  had  been  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sdenc«s  hv 
M.  p.  d'Ozambray. 
(a)  so»>  machines  bequeathed  to  the  State  by  Vaucanson* 
t3j.  Aurieultural  implement*  of  aU  countries* 
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ehoreh  of  St.  Martin  degChanps,  bufit  ki  the  13th  oentury  by 
Pierce  de  Montreiiil,  the  architect  of  the  Sainie  Chapelk,  and 
jMiw  nearly  all  rebuilt.  The  church  has  a  chaste  Gothic  front 
towards  the  me  St.  MartiD,  with  a  rose-window,  buttressea, 
sad  a  ^nder  octagonal  tower.  Two  large  modem  wmga, 
frontiiig  the  rae  St.  Martin,  are  connected  by  an  elegant  arch- 
way, with  a  triangular  pediment,  profusdy  sculptured.  The 
enl^latttre  towards  the  street  is  supported  by  two  carya- 
tides, representing  Art  and  Sdence.  The  frieze  bears 
the  worcb :  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Industrie.  Towards 
the  court,  the  inscriptions,  conmemorale  the  inauguration  of 
the  Abbey  by  Henry  I.  of  France,  in  1060 ;  the  institution  of 
the  Conservatoire  on  the  19th  Vendemiaire  in  the  year  III 
(1794);  its  installation  in  1798,  and  the  erection  of  the  new 
bittldings  from  IS 45  to  1852.  The  principal  court  has  a 
centra  Doric  pavilion  in  front,  and  is  bounded  to  the  left  by  a 
wins  containing  the  dftces  of  the  Administrarion ;  to  the  right, 
by  the  refectory,  now  the  library,  also  built  by  Pierre  de  Mon- 
ire«3.    It  measures  42  metres  by  7. 

Iniertor.^Growtd-ffoor. — On  descending  the  staircase  be- 
fore us,  we  find  right  and  left  a  series  of  experimental  ploughs, 
and  two  passages  filled  with  specimens  of  seeds  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  fruits  and  roots  beautifnlly  executed 
in  marble,  alabaster,  and  wax.  Returning  to  the  sfaircase, 
we  enter  the  vestibule,  remarkable  for  its  being  so  consti*ncled 
upon  acoustic  principles,  as  to  convey  a  whisper  difl^nally 
from  one  comer  to  the  opposite  one.  The  hall  to  our  left  on 
entering  contains  weighing  machines,  together  with  a  collec- 
tion of  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  principal  countries  of 
the  world.  Further  on,  ascending  a  few  steps,  we  enter  five 
rooms,  all  containing  specimens  of  cast  and  sheet-iron,  native 
plumbago,  ores  of  copper,  &c. ;  furnaces  and  models  of  iron- 
works, besides  beautiful  locksmith's  worrk.  Returning  to  the 
vestibule,  we  find  opposite  another  spacious  hall,  containing 
a  large  collectiou  of  joiners*  implements,  and  beairtiful  tuming- 
lathes.  the  adjoining  hall,  called  Salle  de»  Filatwres  (!) 
c<»Ca]ns  looms  and  spinning-machines. 

ff )  this  gallery  has  an  hratorical  interest,  ftroin  the  faet  of 
the  27  representatifes  of  th«  Mottniain  assembling  here  on  tb€ 
latfe  of  June,  1849,  when  the  demonstration  against  the  eiipe- 
ditlon  to  Rome  was  dispersed  by  General  Ghangamicr  in  the 
rue  de  la  Paix.  They  first  assembled  in  the  Petit  Amphitheatre 
opposite  to  the  SalTc  deff  Pilatnres,  hut  afterwards  adjotrraed 
to  the  latter.  Their  consultations,  however,  were  soon  Inter- 
rapted  by  the  arrival  of  a  detaehment^f  soMiers,  leaving  them 
no  other  alteraatiTe  bat  fitght.    Seme^  among  whom  Ledru- 
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We  now  come  to  a  vestibtile,  which,  to  the  left,  opens  into 
a  spacious  gallery  filled  with  ploughs,  harrows,  models  of 
mills,  &c.,  anatomioal  pieces  of  the  horse  and  other  domestic 
animals,  executed  in  wax,  and  a  collection  of  seeds  and  other 
articles  relating  to  husbandry.  Some  of  the  heavier  machines 
are  visible  under  a  shed  in  tiie  adjoining  garden.  Returning 
h^ice,  the  same  vestibule  ushers  us  into  the  interior  of 

The  Church. — ^It  has  no  aisles ;  there  are  8  ogive  windows 
on  each  side,  fitted  up  with  stained  glass.  This  vast  hall  is 
now  called  the  Depdt  des  Modeles,  and  contains  various  hy- 
draulic machines,  such  as  the  hydraulic  press,  water-mills, 
Archhnedes's  screw,  &c.,  besides  planing  and  moulding- 
machines,  models  of  iron-works,  carts,  trucks,  etc.  To  the 
right,  on  entering,  there  is  a  steam-engine,  which,  during  the 
day,  communicates  motion  by  means  of  straps  to  most  of  che 
above-mentioned  contrivances,  while,  on  the  opposite  side,  a 
large  water-tank,  6  feet  in  breadth,  in  solid  masonry,  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  nave,  furnishing  the  water  ne- 
cessary for  the  mills,  etc.  Above  this,  resting  on  pilasters  6 
feet  in  height,  is  a  narrow  iron  reservoir  likewise  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  nave  for  the  display  of  the  smaller  ma- 
chines, and  the  contrivances  here  exhibited  for  raising  water. 

A  lateral  staircase  leads  hence  to  the 

Upper  Story. — ^This  consists  of  a  long  gallery,  with  a 
parallel  suite  of  rooms  behind,  and  other  rooms  at  both  ends. 
The  main  gallery  is  filled  with  models  of  steam  andGre-engines, 
machinery  for  iron-foundries,  models  of  roofing,  patterns  for 
shawls,  a  section  of  the  Danube  steam-packet,  another  of  the 
90-gun  ship  Le  Rot  de  Rome,  a  specimen  of  the  sheet-iron  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  Great  Eastern,  etc.  A  little  way 
down  the  gallery,  we  find  a  room  to  our  left,  containing  tele- 
scopes and  other  astronomical  instruments.  At  the  ^rther 
end  of  the  long  gallery  we  find  a  series  of  six  rooms,  containing 
specimens  of  ornamental  tiles,  large  glass  bells  and  cylinders, 
models  of  lithographic  presses,  one  of  the  hydraulic  machine 
of  Marly  (see  p.  389),  pumps,  Archimedes's  screw,  Chinese 
and  Tunisian  tools  and  manufactures,  and  our  earth,  accom- 
ranied  by  the  moon,  travelling  by  clockwork  round  the  sun. 
Here  are  also  the  chymical  apparatus  used  by  Lavoisier,  two 
clocks  in  the  form  of  globes,  and  dated  1588,  and  an  automar- 
ton  player  on  the  harpsichord,  by  Rintzing.  The  following 
room  is  devoted  to  optics  and  acoustics. 

The  visitor  must  now  enter  the  rooms  whidi  run  parallel  to 

Rollin,  Boichot,  and  Rattler,  made  their  escape  through  the 
sixth  of  the  eight  windows  of  this  gallery  (counting  from  the 
Bide  of  the  vestibule)  which  look  into  the  garden. 
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the  imia  gallery,  filled  witli  illustratioDS  of  the  inteneclions 
of  lines  and  surfaces,  bridges,  carpentry,  compasses,  locomo- 
tives, pulleys,  specimens  of  stereotype,  furnaces,  crystalliu- 
tioBS,  the  model  of  an  Indian  pagoda,  &c.  Two  rooms  of  the 
adjoiniiig  wing  are  filled  with  instrumentsof  natural  philosophy, 
the  third  room  of  this  suite  is  devoted  to  watchmaking. 

The  names  of  Maudslay,  Watt,  Stephenson,  Taylor,  Ed- 
wards, 6cc.,  abound  in  this  museum.  A  catalogue  may  be 
had  OD  the  spot.  Crossing  the  court,  we  find  to  our  left,  in  a 
narrow  passage  near  the  principal  entrance,  the  door  of  the 

Ubrary. — Fitted  up  in  the  most  tasteful  style.  It  is  bisected 
by  a  line  of  seven  lofty  and  slender  columns,  from  each  of 
which  spring  eight  ribs,  expanding  along  the  groins  of  the  vault. 
To  the  left  is  an  elegant  Gothic  recess,  with  a  groined  head;  a 
projecting  balustrade  shows  that  it  was  formerly  used  by  the 
monks  as  a  pulpit  for  reading  during  meals ;  at  present  it  is 
merely  ornamental ;  a  secret  staircase  within  the  wall  gives 
access  to  it.    This  hall  is  painted  in  the  Byzantine  style. 

The  Grand  and  Petit  Amphithddtres^  or  lecture-rooms,  are 
in  a  Doric  court  adjoining  the  church.  The  former  is  remarkable 
for  its  elegance,  size,  and  comfort:  it  will  contain  about  300 
persons.  The  Petit  Amphitheatre  has  little  to  recommend  it. 
The  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  is  open  gratui- 
tously to  the  public  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays, 
from  10  to  4,  and  on  all  other  days  of  the  week  from 
10  to  4^  at  the  charge  of  one  franc.  The  Library  contains 
20,000  volumes,  and  is  open  to  students  every  day,  Mon- 
days excepted,  from  10  to  3.  On  Mondays  it  is  open  to  visi- 
tors, with  the  museums,  at  the  charge  of  one  franc.  The 
lectures  are  all  public  and  gratuitous  (see  p.  84).  A  pro- 
gramme of  the  days,  &c.,  may  be  had  at  the  Conservatoire. 
In  front  of  the  Conservatoire  the  visitor  will  remark  the 
elegant  Sqtiare  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  covering  a  surface  of 
4,145  sq.  metres.  It  has  two  basins  adorned  with  bronze  re- 
cumbent statues  of  Trade,  Manufactures,  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Agri- 
culture. To  the  left  is  the  new  ThMlre  de  la  Ga(te  (see 
Theatres).  Further  down  in  the  rue  St.  Martin  is  the  church  of 
St.  Nicolas  des  Ci|Amps,~  built  in  the  year  1119,  and 
enlarged  in  1420.  The  western  front,  of  1420,  is  in  the 
pointed  style.  The  tower  is  square.  The  interior  consists 
of  a  Gothic  nave  and  choir ;  there  are  besides  double 
aisles,  lateral  chapels,  and  a  demi-transept  towards  the 
south.  Talma  was  christened,  and  many  distinguished 
persons  buried,  here ;  among  them,  Budoeus,  the  restorer 
of  Greek  literature  in  France  ;  the  philosopher  Gassendi ; 
Henry  and  Adrien  deValois,  historians ;  and  Mile.  Scuderi. 
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This  coiuprisos  the  4  th  arrondissemeut  and  a  fraction  of  thi| 
^d.     We  will  usher  it  in  with  the  , 

Boulevard  de  S^bastopol,  a  coDtiaaation  of  the  Boul^j 
Yard  de  Strasbourg,  opened  throughout  in  April,  1858.  llerft^ 
between  the  rues  Greneta  and  Guerin  Boisseau,  was  iU 
Enclos  de  la  Trinite,  thus  named  after  a  hospital  built  tiieri 
in  1202  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims.  The  monks  of  thil 
establishment  subsequently  let  the  largest  hall  of  the  buildidf^ 
to  ih&  Confreres  de  la  Passion  (see  p.  345).  Towards  the 
end  of  the  I8th  century  the  hospital  was  pulled  down. 

Lower  down  is  the  rue  de  Turbigo,  which  now  connecUtliei 
Chateau  d*Eau  (see  p.  204)  witli  the  Pointe  St.  Kustache ;  aud| 
further  on,  is  the  back  entrance  to  St.  Leu  and  St.  Gilles,  witb  | 
the  adjoining  presbytery,  built  in  the  Gothic  style  (see  p.  300). 

Proceeding  down  the  Boulevard  towards  the  Seiae,  we  see  the  I 

Tower  of  St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie,  erected  in  1508-22. 
«^TIiis  is  the  only  part  remaining  of  the  church  of  that  ntine, 
which  was  demolished  iu  1789.  It  was  bought  by  the  muDi- 
cipality,  in  1836,  for  250, ooo  fr.,  and  has  since  cost  upwards 
of  a  million  francs  for  repairs.  This  magnificent  tower  was 
formeriy  surmounted  by  a  spire  thirty  feet  high,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent one  of  the  purest  relics  of  Gothic  architecture  extant.  It 
is  square,  with  an  engaged  turret  at  the  north-western  angle, 
graceful  pointed  windows,  elaborate  tracery,  niches  with  sta* 
tues  of  saints,  and  a  perforated  balustrade  at  the  summit 
adorned  with  the  statue  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  the  ioar 
animals  attributed  to  the  Evangelists.  To  bring  the  foot  of 
this  tower  to  a  level  with  the  rue  de  Rivoli,  the  soil  had  to 
be  lowered  three  metres,  which  brought  to  light  several  curi- 
ous relics,  besides  bones,  the  ground  having  formerly  been 
A  churchyard.  This  structure  now  occupies  the  ceiiJU'e  of  an 
el^ant  square  of  5,786  sq.  metres,  laid  out  as  a  garden.  The 
basement  is  ascended  by  14  stepson  both  sides ;  under  the  arch 
of  the  ground-floor  stands  the  statue  of  Pascal,  who  here  perfor- 
med his  experiments  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 
A  winding  staircase  in  the  engaged  turret  of  the  north-westero 
anfl;le  leads  to  the  top,  and  the  trouble  of  mounting  ^94  step^ 
is  amply  repaid  by  a  magnificent  view  of  Paris.  A  tolerable 
telesoope  is  at  tiie  visitor's  disposal  for  a  small  gratuity.  The 
total  height  is  187  feet;  the  interior  is  hollow,  and  may  be 
seen  from  a  circular  aperture  above.  A  small  (ee  is  paid  at 
the  entrance.    Adjoimng  this^  is  the 
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Puce  bo  CHATELET.-^Here  was  the  site  of  tlie  Grand 
CMelety  the  court  of  justice  $nA  prison  of  Paris  during  the 
niddle  ages.  The  tribunal  was  suppressed  at  the  revolution 
of  1789^  and  the  building  pulled  down  in  1802.  The  present 
«^are  presents  three  sides  of  220  feet,  and,  in  the  middle, 
eootains  a  fountain  built  in  1808  after  the  designs  of  M. 
Bffalle,  the  first  nanument  erected  in  eonunemoration  of  the 
vietorie»  of  the  Republic  and  the  En^e.  This  fountain  was 
fituated  a^ut  30  yards  to  the  east  of  the  spot  it  now  occu- 
pies ;  but  in  1858  it  was  removed  horizontally  to  ils  present 
site,  and  then  raised.  It  now  consists  of  a  circular  basin  20 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  pedestal  and  column  in  the  centre, 
&8  feet  in  elevation,  in  the  form  of  a  palm-tree.  Upon  the 
pedestad  are  four  statues:  Justice,  Strength,  Prudence,  and 
Yigilance,  which  join  hands  and  encircle  the  column.  The 
shalt  is  intersected  with  bands  of  gilt  broue,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  principal  victories  of  Napoleon.  The  water 
issues  iron  four  cornncopiffi  terminating  in  fishes'  heads  and 
from  the  mouths  of  four  sphinxes ;  on  two  sides  are  eagles  en- 
cirelsd  by  wreaths  of  laurel.  Above  the  capiUri  are  heads  re- 
pnseirting  the  Winds,  supporting  a  globe,  on  which  stands 
a  gflt  statue  of  Victory. 

On  ihi»  Place  stands  the  TkSaire  du  Chdtekt;  and  oppo  • 
ate^  a  smaller  one,  the  TMatre  Histwigne,  set  fire  to  by  the 
GnniBHune  liay  24th,  1871,  and  now  repaired. 

Tho  Place  an  Ch&t^t  is  crossed  by  the  Avenue  Victoria. 

Fronting  the  Seine  we  see  the 

GoMinEn  OF  Notaries,  turiung  both  into  the  Boulevard 
and  the  rue  SI.  Denis,  and  accessible  from  the  Place  du 
Gbatelet.  Over  the  entrance  are  the  following  inscriptions : 
''80d,  the  StatiOes  of  Charlemagne "^-1270,  Edict  of 
Lonis  IX."-*-1639,  Ordinance  of  Francisl."— **  An  lU  Law  of 
2&  Ventose,  Napoleon  Bonaparte," — all  interesting  dates  for 
ihe  notarial  body.  Landed  property  is  sold  at  the  Chunber 
of  Nofories.    It  possesses  a  library,  which  is  not  pnbhc. 

Near  the  oomet  of  the  Bue  de  Rivoli  and  Rue  St.  Martin, 
bsyond  the  Tour  St.  lacques,  is 

St.  MEHni,  originally  a  smaU  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Pierre- 
dei^'Bois,  near  which  St.  Mederic  or  St.  Merri  died  in  700. 
iv  1200,  «  dnirdi,  bu^  on  its  site,  took  lor  its  patron  St. 
IfN^ri,  whose  ve^es  it  contained.  The  present  e^ee,  begm 
in  1520,  and  finished  in  1012,  has  a  fine  Gothic  front.  The 
principal  entrance  is  adorned  with  niches  containing  the  twelve 
Apostles..  To  the  north  there  is  an  octagonal  turret,  and  to  the 
soiG^  a  acfuaro  one^  The  interior  is  cracilarm,  with  double 
aisles.    The  transepts  bavq  Sm  rose  windows^  mi  m  most  of 
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the  others  there  are  excellent  specimens  of  old  stained  glass,  in- 
terspersed with  modern.  It  also  contains  good  pictures  by  Yien, 
Vanloo,  etc. .  This  church  is  remarkable  for  the  obstinate  resi- 
stance made  in  it  in  1832,  to  Louis  Philippe's  troops. 

Proceeding  up  the  rue  St.  Martin,  we  find,  to  the  left,  the 
rae  Quincampoix,  celebrated  in  the  days  of  the  Financier  Law 
as  the'  place  where  his  votaries  resorted  to  gamble  in  his 
Mississippi  shares.  Such  was  the  crowd  in  this  street,  that 
it  had  to  be  closed  with  gates  at  both  ends,  m  order  to  admit 
none  but  the  elect  at  certain  hours.  To  the  right  is  the  rue 
Beaubourg,  once  rue  Transnonain,  where  a  bloody  conflict 
occurred  between  the  people  and  the  troops  in  April,  1834. 

This  quarter  contains  some  of  the  most  remarkable  old 
hotels  in  Paris :  among  them  we  may  mention  the 

HdTEL  DE  St.  Aignan,  71,  rue  du  Temple.  On  its  site 
stood  the  house  where  the  Connetable  Anne  de  Montmorency 
died  of  his  wounds  after  the  battle  of  St.  Denis,  NoV,  12, 
1567.  Henry  11.  often  resided  here ;  and  it  was  then  called 
the  Hdtel  de  Montmorency. 

In  rue  des  Archives  at  No.  12,  we  perceive  a  remnant  of  the 
H6tel  Clisson,  consisting  of  a  gate  flanked  by  two  spired  turrets. 
This  was  but  lately  the  entrance  of  the 

EcoLE  DES  Chartes  (scc  p.  87),  now  at  58  rue  des  Francs-  , 
Bourgeois,  and  belongs  to  the 

Palais  des  Archives,  the  entrance  of  which  is  in  the  rue 
de  Paradis. — ^The  H6tel  de  Soubise  was  built  upon  the  site 
of  the  above-named  Hdtel  of  the  Conndtable  de  €lisson  ;  and, 
after  passing  through  the  family  of  the  Guises,  became  the 
property  of  theRohans  in  1697.  The  old  building  extends  to  a  i 
great  depth,  and  with  its  grands  etrtetits  appartemetits,  as  well  ' 
asthe  gardens,  constituted  the  proua  residence  of  a  family  whose 
motto  was,  '*  Roi  ne  puis  ;  Prince  ne  daigne ;  Rohan  je  suis." 
After  the  revolution  of  1789,  some  families  of  noble  birth,  who 
had  suffered  by  the  times,  were  lodged  here  by  order  of  Napo- 
leon ;  and  in  1 809  the  whole  edifice  was  consecrated  to  tlie  pre- 
servation of  the  archives  of  the  nation.  (1)  This  precious  col- 
lection originated  with  the  National  Assembly  in  1789,  and  to 
it  were  afterwards  joined  besides  all  the  acts  and   minutes 

(1)  Charlemagne,  in  si 3^  ordered  the  first  eolleetion  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  ttie  History  of  France  to  be  made,  directing  that  it 
should  be  preserved  in  the  sovereign's  palace.    But  it  afterwards 
became  the  custom  for  the  head  of  the  Slate  to  carry  the  ar-    i 
chives  with  him  when  he  went  to  war,  and  in  ii94  Richard  * 
CoBUr  de  Lion,  having  defeated  Philip  Augustus  at  Bellefbrge,   ' 
lection  originated  with  the  National  Assembly  in  1789,  and  to 
«  were  afterwards  joined,  besides  all  the  acts  and  minutes 
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of  the  legisLaiure,  the  domanial  and  administrative  archives, 
the  charters  and  other  documents  of  the  monastic  bodies, 
public  papers  relating  to  the  topography  and  statistics  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  several  other  objects  of  value  and  rarity. 
In  1 8 1 0,  1 1 ,  1 2 ,  all  the  riches  of  the  archives  of  the  countries 
conquered  by  Napoleon  were  deposited  here ;  but  these  were 
taken  away  by  the  allied  troops  after  the  fall  of  the  Emperor, 
The  aacient  nobility,  also,  on  their  return  from  emigration, 
demanded  and  obtained  their  title-deeds,  which  had  been  se- 
questrated during  the  revolution.  In  the  1 6th  century  some 
of  the,  archives  of  the  French  monarchy  were  carried  to 
England,  but  during  that  period  of  confusion  the  most  important 
were  preserved  in  the  monasteries. 

^a;/ertor.— The  building  has  four  courts ;  the  first,  the  Cow 
de  Souhise,  forms  a  semi-oval,  with  a  beautiful  peristyle  of 
coupled  Corinthian  columns  running  all  round,  and  abutting 
upon  a  central  pavilion  of  two  stories,  and  wings  of  one  story 
only,  ornamented  with  coupled  composite  columns.  The  Cour 
de  CUsson  adjoins  the  western  buildings.  Next  is  the  Cour 
de  Guise,  and  east  of  this,  the  Cour  del' Administration,  con- 
taining the  apartments  of  the  Director-General  and  the  offices 
of  the  establishment.  Besides  this,  a  garden  is  attached  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Director-General. 

To  the  right  on  entering,  a  passage  opens  into  an  antechamber 
between  two  rooms :  in  that  to  the  left  any  student  may  apply, 
in  writing,  for  the  documents  he  may  wish  to  consult ;  be  then 
steps  into  the  reading-room  opposite,  awaiting  the  desired 
communication . 

In  terior. — The  establishment  is  divided  into  four  departments 
or  sections,  viz.:  1st, the  secretariat;  entrusted,  not  only 
with  the  management  of  the  estabUsbment  and  of  the  library, 
consisting  of  15,000  volumes,  but  also  with  the  preservation, 
of  all  documents  emanating  from  the  different  governments 
that  succeeded  each  other  from  Louis  XVI  down  to  1815.-— 
2dly,  the  historical  section,  comprising  old  records  and  charters 
conunencing  from  the  7th  century,  bulls,  monastic  and  eccle- 
siastical records,  others  relating  to  military  religious  orders, 
took  possession  of  them,  together  with  the  royal  seal.  In  1220 
the  Gbaneellor  Garln  was  charged  to  make  not  only  a  collection, 
hut  copies  of  all  charters  then  existing ;  and  suhsequenlly  mu-> 
na«teriefl,  churches,  communes,  and  corporations  made  coUec* 
tioDft  of  their  archives.  Up  to  the  time  or  St.  Louis  the  royal 
arehiyes  of  France  were  deposited  in  the  Temple,  but  he  caused 
them,  to  be  removed  to  the  Ste.  Chapelle,  where  they  remained 
for  gome  centuries.  In  17  82  there  were  in  France  1^225  coUec- 
tiona  of  archives,  and  a  selection  of  50,000  documents  was 
made  from  them,  and  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 
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ancient  schools  and  univeinities,  g!Mi6«lo|gieal  matti^n,  8tc.— 
3dly,  the  administrative  section,  comprising  the  proceedings 
of  the  ancient  Council  of  State  and  the  Council  of  Lorraine,  also 
royal  ordonnanoes,  letters  patent,  8cc. ;  hesides  the  contrihutMns 
from  the  departments  of  the  Interior,  War,  Agriculture,  Com- 
meree,  and  Public  Works,  Publie  Instruction  and  Wors^p ;  also 
the  records  of  the  ancient  Ch«nber  of  Accounts  at  Pails,  and 
documents  relating  to  princely  apanages,  domains,  national 
property,  sequestrations,  connscations,  topographical  maps, 
and  the  division  of  France  into  departments.— 4 ttily,  the  le- 
gislative and  judicial  section,  comprising  laws,  ordonnanees, 
edicts,  letters  patent,  imperial  decrees,  of  the  Assembly  of 
Notables  and  National  Assemblies,  papers  relating  to  repre- 
sentatives sent  on  missions,  and  committees  of  the  Convention 
and  other  national  assemblies,  the  Senate,  Chamber  of  Peers, 
Grand  Chancellor's  office.  Secretaries  of  the  King,  various 
councils,  the  Parlement  de  Paris,  the  Ch&telet,  various  courts 
and  jurisdictions,  extraordinary  tribunals.  Court  of  Peers,  Aco., 
and  the  contributions  from  the  depailment  of  the  Mimster  of 
Justice.  This  immense  mass  of  historical,  administoative,  and 
judicial  matter,  filling  upwards  of  500,000  volumes,  boxes 
(cartons),  portfolios,  and  bundles,  occupies  130  rooms. 

On  the  ground-floor,  the  visitor  will  find  the  Mvf^ 
Sigillographique,  containing  the  punches  of  the  Corporation 
of  Paris  goldsmiths,  the  seals  and  trade-marks  of  other  em^pora- 
tions,  the  stamps  of  the  Gin4ralitS  of  tlie  capital,  dies  and 
casts  of  all  the  State-seals  from  Childeric  I  (A.  D.  457)  down  to 
Louis  Philippe.  The  total  number  of  pieees  here  is  28,000.. 
In  a  room  on  the  eastern  first  floor  the  visitor  may  see  acurioos 
original  painting  imagined  by  the  Jesuits,  of  which  engravings 
exist,  representing  a  vessel,  illustrative  of  the  dangers  humanity > 
according  to  those  fathers,  is  exposed  to  from  the  naachinations 
of  the  Evil  One.  This  is  here,  from  its  having  been  used  as 
evidence  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Jesuits,  which  led  to  Iheif 
suppression  in  1773. 

On  mounting  the  stair^case,  we  enter  the  Musie  Payo- 
graphique  by  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  The  oldest  record 
preserved  here,  among  47  Merovingian  charters,  is  a  dwd 
of  Clotaire  II.,  A.D.  025,  on  papyrus,  containing  a  donation 
of  lands  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis.  This  deed  was  for  the 
first  time  deciphered,  and  a  fac-simile  made  of  it,  in  1852  ; 
and  fac-similes  have  been  made  of  other  ancieiit  deeds 
also  preserved  here.  Among  the  other  interesting  objects, 
we  may  mention  a  model  of  the  Bastille,  cut  out  of  a  stone 
of  that  fortress,  various  articles  of  apparel  worn  by  Marie 
Antoinette,  the  airmoire  de  for  made  by  order  of  the  National 
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Assai^ly  ib  1790  to  contain  the  implements  used  in  printing 
the  aflsignatfl,  the  golden  seals  of  yarious  Kings  of  France, 
and  tlH»  bulls  of  papal  decrees,  the  keys  of  the  Bastille,  the 
silver  keys  of  Namor  presented  to  Louis  XIV.,  the  famous 
livre  rouge  found  at  Versailles,  the  wills  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  her  last  letter,  the  journal  of  Louis  XVI.,  the 
minute  of  the  Droits  de  Thomme,  the  plate  of  the  Assignats, 
medals  of  the  Empire,  the  standards  of  the  metre,  gramme, 
and  decagramme  in  platinum,  autograph  letters  of  Napoleon 
I.,  and  among  them  one  written  hy  him  to  Louis  XVIll.,  6cc. 
Most  of  the  rooms  of  the  upper  story  are  decorated  with  paintings 
by  Boucher,  Natoire  and  Watteau.  Public  on  Sundays,  and 
with  tickets  on  Thursdays .  from  1 2  to  3 . 

Behind  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  in  the  me  Chariot,  is 
St.  J€AK  St.  Francois,  second  district  church  of  the  seventh 
arrondissement.-^The  exterior  and  interior  are  both  plain.     It 
was  the  chapel  of  a  convent  of  Capuchins,  founded  in  1623. 
It  is  remarkable  for  some  good  paintings. 
In  the   rue  Vietllc  dn  Temple  we  find  the 
IxpRiHEBiE  NAT10^ALE,  formerly  the  Palais  Cahbinal. — 
This  hotel,  erected  in   1712,  was  the  property  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Rohan,  so  famous  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  whose 
Intrigues  brought  so  much  unmerited  odium  on  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette.    In  this  hotel  the  scenes  described  by  Mme. 
Campan  took  place.    The  Imprimerie  Royale  was  first  esta- 
blished by  Louis  XHl.  in  the  Tuilcries,  and  transferred  to  the 
Gallery  of  the  I/)uvrc  bv  Loiiis  XI V. ;  in  1792  a  portion  of  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Eljrs^e  Bourbon,  under  the  name  Imprt' 
merie  du  BuUetik  des  lois;  but  in  the  year  1795  the  whole 
was  established  in  the  Hotel  de  Toulouse,  or  de  Penthievre,  now 
the  Bank  of  France ;  it  wa«  finally  transferred  to  the  present 
locality  in  1809  (l).    Official  documents  of  every  description 
are  printed  here,  for  the  government  offices  both  of  the  capital 
and  the  departments,  besides  the  Bulletin  des  Lot's,  and  a 
great  number  of  Oriental  works,  for  which  there  arc  per- 
manent  correctors.    About    1,000    persons,  including   up- 
wards of  300  women  and  40  boys,  are  constantly  employed 
m  this  establishment  for  10  hours  daily.    Compositors   and 
pressmen  cam  about  6  fr.   a-day.    After  30   years*  service 
they  are  entitled  to  a  pension  of  4 00  fr.,  and  a  certain  sntall 
portion  of  their  wages  is  deducted  for  a  sick   fund.     The 
bookbin<krs  earn  about  3  fr.  50  c,  and  the  women  aboi  t 

it)  During  the  revolution  of  isso,  the  mob  broke  into  this 
(»fAee,  and  among  them  printers  from  other  establighmenls,  viho 
destroyed  the  steam  pressee,  thinking  (hereby  to  enforce  a  re* 
ii^m  to  liand4abour ;  but  in  1848  the  eBtabllfbrnent  was  spared. 
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2  francs  per  diem.    The  establi^hmeDt  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  director,  and  six  chefs  de  service,  who  have  nu- 
merous clerks  under  them.    In  the  centre  of  the  first  court  is 
a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Guttenberg,  cast  on  the  same  model  as 
that  executed  by  David  d' Angers  for  Strasburg.    Its  pedestal 
is  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  illustrating  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion through  the  art  of  printing.    The  visitor  is  oondncted 
through  all  the  different  branches  connected  with  typography. 
First  is  the  type-foundry  for  alphabets  of  different  languages, 
including  the  Chinese,  Sanscrit,   Tartar,   and  the  Assyrian 
cuneiform  characters.  ( i )    The  compositors'  rooms  come  next ; 
where  150  men  are  employed.     The  hand-press  room,  con- 
sistiDg  of  two   parallel  galleries  meeting  another   at  right 
angles,    contains   eighty-eight  presses,  each   requiring  two 
men.    Upwards  of  350,000  sheets  are  struck   off  daily  by 
these  presses.    The  printing  of  the  ace  of  clubs,  of  the  kings, 
<iueens,  and  knaves  of  cards,  is  also  done  here,  this  being  a  go- 
vernment monopoly  ;  the  number  printed  daily  is  about  12,000 
packs.    Card-manufacturers  are  allowed  to  print  all  the  other 
cards  themselves.  A  glazed  partition  separates  this  room  from 
the  printing  machines,  of  which  there  are  19,  all  worked  by 
steam;  the  same  engine  at  the  same  time  communicating  mo- 
tion to  a  hydraulic  press  for  pressing  paper,  the  power  it  ex* 
ercises  amounting  to  800  tons.    The  hot  steam  is  not  lost,  but 
passes  into  a  drying  machine,  and  helps  to  warm  the  establish* 
mmt  in  winter.    Adjoining  the  hand-press  galleries  is  an- 
other with  4  large  lithographic  presses ,  above  is  a  gallery  for 
draughtsmen,  and  another  with  16  lithographic  presses  more. 
The  Imprimerie  Nationale,  besides  an  immense  number -of 
modem  matrices,  possesses  also  several  typographical  curioa* 
ties  ;  the  most  interesting  is  the  Grec  du  Rot,  being  a  complete 
set  of  matrices  of  Greek  characters  engraved  by  order  of 
Francis  I.,  and  so  perfect  in  form,  that  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge applied  for  a  fount  of  them  in  1 692 .  The  oriental  books, 
with  coloured  margins,  and  other  splendid  specimens  of  typo- 
graphy, unique  in  their  kind,  and  which  can  scarcely  be 
executed  elsewhere,  are  also  deserving  of  remark.  When  Pope 
Pius  VII.  visited  the  Printing-Office,  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 
printed  and  presented  to  him  in  150  languages ;  and,  before  he 
returned  to  his  carriage,  he  received  a  copy  of  the  collection 
ready  bound.  There  is  a  cabinet  containing  specimens  of  typo- 
graphy executed  here,  which,  even  to  a  mere  observer,  is  one 

(i)  There  are  the  types  here  of  56  oriental  languages,  and  itf 
European  ones  not  using  the  Latin  characters.  The  latter  exist 
/lere  in  46  different  forms  and  sizes;  556  reams  of  paper,  equi- 
valent to  92 6«  octavo  volumes^  can  be  struck  off  in  a  single  day* 
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ol  the  most  grattfying  as^is  in  Paris.  The  authors  of  works 
of  real  utility,  the  printing  of  which  could  not  remunerate 
4!riT»te  enterprise,  may  obtain  their  being  printed  here  at  the 
expense  of  government.  The  receipts  of  this  establishment, 
whieh  is  about  to  be  considerably  enlarged,  average 
4,500,000  fr.;  the  expenses  4,587,000  fr.  Visible,  on 
Thursdays  at  2  p.m.  precisely,  with  a  passport. 

Al  the  corner  of  the  rue  des  Francs-Bourgeois,  there  is  an 
degant  old  turret,  near  which  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  only  brother  of  Charles  VI.,  on  Nov.  23d,  1407,  was 
perpetrated  (1),  an  event  which  gave  rise  to  the  bloody  feud 
which  led  to  the  occupation  of  France  by  the  English. 

At  7»  rue  de  Paradis,  or  16,  rue  des  Blancs  Manteaux,  is  a 
large  and  well-designed  edifice,  the  central  establishment  of 
the  Mont  de  Pidt4{see  p.  110).    At  No.  12  is  the  church  of 

Notre  Dame  des  Blancs  Manteaux,— once  the  chapel 
of  a  convent  of  mendicant  friars,  called  the  Blancs  Manteaux, 
from  their  dress,  or  the  Serviteurs  de  la  Vierge  Marie,  who 
established  themselves  in  1258.  In  1297,  another  mendicant 
ondor,  the  Guillemites,  replaced  them  by  order  of  the  Pope ; 
and;  in  1618,  these  were  united  to  a  Benedictine  order,  and 
Uie  m^onastery  and  chapel  were  rebuilt.  The  present  churcb 
consists  of  a  nave,  with  aisles,  and  a  circular  choir ;  it  has  an 
arched  ceiling  with  lateral  windows.  The  frieze  is  adorned  with 
emHems  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  with  monograms  of  various 
saints.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  large  and  splendid  picture  of 
the  death  of  St.  Petronilla,  of  the  school  of  Guercino. 

At  No.  18,  in  the  rue  des  Billettes,  we  find 

The  Lutheran  Church  (Les  Carmes  Billettes) — ^Built  in 
1745,  after  the  designs  of  Claude,  a  Dominican,  and  belonged 
to  a  body  of  Carmelite  friars.    In  1790  the  convent  was  sup- 

(t)  The  Dake  had  been  supping  with  the  Queen  at  the  HOtel 
tie  Montagu,  and  was  going  to  the  H6tel  St.  Paul,  on  a  pretended 
summons  from  the  King,  brought  by  a  person  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  On  arriving  opposite  a  house, 
called  L'Image  Notre  Dame,  he  was  attacked  by  18  armed 
men,  headed  by  Raoul  d'Octonvllle,  a  Norman  gentleman. 
After  much  resistance,  a  blow  from  a  club  dashed  out  hiB 
brains.  A  man,  whose  face  was  covered  with  a  scarlet  hood, 
came  out  of  the  house,  and  with  a  club  struck  the  dead  body, 
aaying,  "Eteignez  tout;  allons-nous-en ;  il  est  mort."  They 
then  set  fire  to  the  house  in  which  they  had  been  concealed,' 
and  look  to  flight.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  a  few  days  afterwards 
fled  from  Paris,  having  confessed  to  the  Duke  de  Berri  that  the 
deed  had  been  done  by  his  order,  because  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
had  placed  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy's  picture  among  those  of  his 
mistresses.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  afterwards  assassinated 
at  Ibe  bridge  of  Montereau  by  the  sou  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
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pressed,  and  in  1606  it  was  bougM  by  t&^  GHy  of  Pans,  and 
given  to  the  Lutherans.  In  the  vestry  are  several  gsood  pio 
tures,  presented  by  General  llapp,  and  other  Prolestanis.  Ser* 
vice  is  performed  on  Sundays,  at  12  in  French,  and  at  2  in 
German.  Adjoining  the  church  is  a  small  court,  surrounded 
by  a  Gothic  portico,  bdonging  to  the  old  monastery. 

The  rue  Croix  de  la  Bretonnerie  leads  to  th« 

Mar€d£  des  Blahcs  Manteaux,  opened,  in  1619^  on  the 
site  of  the  convent  des  Filles  Hospitalieres  de^  St.  Gervais. 

At  No.  47,  rue  Vieille  du  Temple,  is 

The  Hotel  de  Hollandb  (so  called  from  being  the  Duteh 
Ambassador's  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.),  built  by  Cottard, 
and  once  inhabited  by  Beaumarchais.  On  the  walls  round  the 
court  may  be  seen  four  dials  and  some  astronomical  diagrams 
faintly  traced,  with  Latin  inscriptions. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  Pavee  stands 

The  HdTEL  de  LAHOfGNOff,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  resi* 
dcnces  of  old  nobility.  It  has  a  remarkable  balcony  in  the 
northern  wing,  and  a  square  turret  at  the  corner  of  the  street. 

In  the  rue  Pav^  were  the  Hdtel  de.  la  Howze,  and  H4teh 
de  Gaucher,  de  Chdtillon,  and  d'Herboumlle,  or  de  Savoisi. 
Here  stood  also  the  prison  of  La  Force,  foimerly  the  hotel  of 
the  Due  de  La  Force,  but  converted  into  a  prison  "in  1 760,  (see 
p.  60);  it  was  demolished  in  1651.  A  small  remnant  la  left 
of  the  Marche  St.  Jean  (1),  bofdering  on  the  rue  de 
Rivoli.  Hereabouts  stood  the  house  of  Pierre  de  Craoii 
razed  to  the  groimd  in  consequence  of  his  attack  on  the  Con-' 
netable  de  Clissonin  1393.  In  the  Rue  du  Roi  de  Sieile,  No. 
32  was  for  some  time  inhabited  by  Gabriellc  d'Estrees. 

At  No.  23,  in  the  rue  de  Sevtgn^,  is  the 

Hotel  de  Cabnavalet,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mansions 
of  the  16th  century,  built  in  1544  by  Jean  Bullant»  architect, 
and  decorated  with  sculpture  by  Jean  Goujon.  It  was  tlie 
residence  of  Madame  de  Sevignc,  and  the  Countess  de  Grigoan, 
her  daughter.  The  front  is  adorned  with  Ionic  pilasters.  The 
sculptured  gateway  is  by  Jean  Goujon^  as  well  as  the  winged 
figure  on  the  key-stcme,  the  two  lions  trampling  on  armour, 
several  medallion  trophies,  &c.  In  the  court,  the  centre  group 
is  by  the  same  hand,  and  consists  of  Fame  attended  by  two 
winged  messengers.  The  other  devices  are  by  artists  of  less  note, 
but  are  all  above  mediocrity.  This  hotel  was  once  distinguised 
above  all  others  in  Paris,  as  the  favourite  resort  of  wit,  learn* 
ing,  and  refinement.    The  drawing-rooms  of  Madame  de  Se* 

U)  It  vras  formerly  a  cemetery,  and  used  as  a  place  of  exe- 
cution. In  15S5,  a  merchant,  named  Etienne  de  la  Force,  wa« 
burnt  alive  here  for  hcfcf y. 
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vigB^  and  her  daughter,  wHh  the  closet  immortalised  by  the 
Lettertr  there eomposed  (l)  now  contain  the 

BiMiothSque  de  la  ViUe, — The  valuable  library  once  po»* 
gassed  by  the  City  perished  in  the  flames  which  consumed  the 
Hfttel  de  Ville  (see  p.  1t9.^) ;  but  through  tl)e  energy  of  the 
authorities,  and  especially  of  the  present  librarian,  M.  Cousin, 
who  contributed  6,000  yolomes  of  his  mm  towards  the 
fommtfen  of  a  new  cotiection,  there  is  now  here  an  imnortant 
HlHrary  oi  24,000  volumes^  BlHng  five  rooms,  besioes  the 
public  reading-i*oom,  formerly  Mme.  de  S6v}gn6*s  parlour. 
ThH  Collection  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  history  of  Paris : 
besides  all  the  works  written  on  the  subject,  it  comprises  att 
inestimable  series  of  all  the  periodicals  published  since  Louis 
the  Fifteenth's  time ;  alt  the  decrees,  edicts,  dec,  of  the  Royal 
and  Municipal  authorities,  and  upwards  of  io,ooo  engravings 
of  the  monuments  of  the  capital,  many  of  which  have  long 
disappeared  from  the  map.  For  perntission  to  attend  the 
reading-room,  apply,  in  writing,  to  M.  le  Prefet  de  la  Sfintf, 
who  will  send  a  card  affording  permanent  admission.  Open 
daily  from  tc  to  4,  except  on  holidays.  Vacation,  from 
August  15th  to  October  tst. 

This  hotel  has  now  been  considerably  enlatged  by  the 
addition  of  a  large  quadranjile,  in  the  stylo  of  th«  time, 
enclosing  Mme.  de  S^vign^'s  garden  and  some  adjoining 
ground  purchased  with  this  view.  These  new  buildings 
are  to  receive  the 

Municipal  Museum— a  highly  Important  collection  of  bis* 
torical  relics  amnected  with  the  capital  of  France,  and 
formed  in  18R7  by  M.  Haussraann,  then  Prefect  of  the  Seine. 
Its  organisation,  still  in  progress,  is  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Alphand,  Mr,  Tisserand,  and  other  arcbspologists.  The 
museum,  when  completed,  will  comprise  four  great 
divisions :— I.  The  rre-Historic  Ages,  represented  by  a 
variety  of  palaeontological  specimens  founo  in  the  basins 
of  the  Seine  and  Ihe  Bicvre.— II.  The  GaUo-Jloman  period, 
exempHHed  by  statues,  has  reliefs,  pottery,  inscriptions, 
bracelet,  fibula*,  necklaces,  &c.  Of  these  two  divisions  some- 
{!)  Tl  had  been  crroneonsly  slated  tbat  a  portrait  of  Mme.  de 
S<5vi{jnd,  which  had  bceti  rcinoved  from  this  place  during  the 
6ie*?e  of  1870  to  Ihe  Hotel  do  Ville  for  safety's  sake,  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  flames  which,  on  the  2«th  of  Mav,  i»7l,  con- 
sumed that  monument  by  order  of  ihc  Comnume,  was  by 
Mignapd  j  but  it  was  only  a  copy^  made  after  an  engraving  of 
the  time.  At  the  corner  of  this  street  Pierre  de  Craon,  Cham- 
berlain to  the  Duke  ef  Orleans,  afterwards  assassinated  by  the 
'  Duke  of  Burgundy  (see  p.  ai7  n.),  waylaid  the  Conn^table  de 
Clisson  in  1392. 
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thing  may  even  now  be  seen  in  a  few  rooms  ou  the  ground- 
floor  by  giving  a  fee  to  the  porter.  Hiey  contain  some  good 
specimens  of  flint  hatchets,  archaeological  remains,  &c. — 
III.  The  Middle  Ages,  from  the  5lh  to  the  1 5th  century  ;  the 
Renaissance  to  the  end  of  the  16  th,  and  the  subsequent  period 
down  to  the  Revolution,  Each  of  these  sections  of  the  Third 
Division  comprises  the  topography  and  architecture  of  old  Paris. 
To  this  Division  also  belong  all  the  MSS.,  charters,  seals,  etc., 
relating  to  the  Municipal  Body,  from  the  guild  of  the  NautcB 
Parisiacidown  to  the  latest  organization  before  the  Revolution, 
— IV.  The  Contemporary  Period  will  receive  specimens  of 
modern  art,  medals,  and  coins,  which  may  be  interesting  to 
posterity.    The  rue  de  Sevigne  leads  eastwards  to  the 

Place  Royale,  or  Place  des  Vosges  (1),  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  famous  Palais  des  Toumelles,  so  called  from  its 
many  turrets.  It  was  in  this  palace  that  the  masquerade 
took  place,  which  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Charles  VI.; 
and  it  was  in  the  great  court  that  the  tournament  was 
held,  in  which  Henry  II.,  tilting  with  the  Count  de  Mont- 
gommeri,  received  a  wound  in  the  eye,  which  proved 
mortal.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  Catherine  de  Medicis 
caused  the  palace  to  be  demolished  in  1565,  and  the  pre- 
sent *' place"  was  begun  in  1604,  under  Henry  IV.  Its 
surface  is  1 5,350  square  yards ;  the  houses  are  aU  of  red  brick, 
with  stone  quoins  and  high  roofs ;  a  wide  but  low  arcade 
runs  round  the  square,  wiiich  is  adorned  with  fountains, 
and  planted  with  trees.  An  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIII. i 
erected  here  by  Richelieu  in  1639,  was  destroyed  in  1792, 
but  its  place  was  supplied,  in  1829,  by  the  present  one,  in 
white  marble,  by  Dupaty  and  Cortot.  This,  though  now 
homely,  was  formerly  the  court  end  of  the  town. 

Passing  through  the  central  archway  on  the  northern  side,  we 
reach  the  rueTurenne.  At  the  comer  of  the  rue  Ste.  Claude  is, 

St.  Denis  du  St.  Sacreuent. — ^The  alto-relievo  of  the 
pediment  is  by  Feucheres,  and  represents  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles  with 
chapels  at  each  extremity.     It  has  some  good  paintings. 

On  the  Boulevard  des  Filles  du  Calvaire  stands  the  Cirque 
d*hiver,  a  kind  of  Astley's  (see  Theatres). 

(1)  In  the  year  VIII  of  the  Repuhlic,  the  Consulate  issued  a 
decree,  by  which  the  department  which  should  be  the  first  1o  re- 
lieve the  penury  pf  the  Treasury  by  paying  its  taxes  should  be 
honoured  by  having  its  name  affixed  to  one  of  the  pubHc«quare6 
of  the  capital.  The  department  of  the  Vosges  having  been  fore- 
most in  obeying  the  summons,  the  Place  Royale  was  in  conse- 
quence called  Place  des  Vosges. 
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MINTH  -^ALE. 

This  walk,  comprising  the  Uth  and  12  th  aiTondissements, 
may  be  commenced  from  the 

Boulevard  du  Prince  Eugene,  now  Voltaire,  extending 
in  ^  direct  line  from  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  to  tlie  Place 
du  Trdne.  At  the  point  where  it  meets  the  rue  St.  Sebastien, 
it  crosses  the  beautiful 

Boulevard  Richard  Lenoir,  formed  over  the  arched  roof 
of  the  Canal  St.  Martin,  and  lined  with  trees.  Air-shafts, 
protected  by  railings  encircling  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers, 
are  pierced  at  intervals  through  the  vault,  which- measures 
1,600  metres  (one  mile)  in  length.  A  stone  bridge  is  thrown 
across  the  Canal  where  the  arched  roof  ceases. 

A  ham-fair,  lasting  three  days,  is  held  here  about  Easter. 

Continuing  along  £be  Boulevard  du  Prince  Eugene,  we  find 
the  new  Gothic  church  of 

St.  Ambroise,  replacing  another,  now  pulled  down,  in  the 
Rue  St.  Ambroise.  The  latter  was  of  historical  interest :  by 
a  decree  of  the  Civil  Power  of  the  20th  Prairial  in  the  year  II, 
this  church  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  Goddess  of 
Reason,  and  the  cellars  were  turned  into  a  wine  and  beer-shop. 
A  revolutionary  committee  sat  in  the  porter's  lodge. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Avenue  Parraentier  with  the  Boule- 
vard du  Piince  Eugene,  stands  the  Mairie  of  the  Uth  arron- 
dissemeut,  in  front  of  which  we  see  a  piedestal,  surmounted 
under  the  Empire  by  a  statue  of  Prince  Eugene ;  and  after 
September  4th,  187o,  by  one  of  Voltaire,  now  removed. 

The  Passage  Richard  Lenoir,  and  rue  de  Charonnc  lead  to 
the  rue  St.  Bernard,  where  we  find 

Ste.  Marguerite,— originally  a  chapel,  erected  in  1625. 
The  interior  is  cruciform,  with  aisles.  This  church  is  rich  iu 
pictures,  by  Lesueur,  Suvee,  and  other  artists  of  merit.  The 
pulpit  has  good  bas-reliefs  in  oak.  The  rector  of  this  church 
was  the  first  Catholic  priest  who  broke  the  vow  of  celibacy  at 
the  revolution  of  17  89.  It  is  said  that  the  unfortunate  Dauphin, 
son  of  Louis  XYI.,  who  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
cobbler,  named  Simon,  whose  ill  treatment  he  did  not  long 
survive,  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  this  church. 

At  No..  184,  in  the  rue  &a  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  is  the 

H6P1TAL  St.  Antoine,  established  in  1795  in  the  buildings 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Antoine  des  Champs.  Strangers  are  ad- 
mitted on  Thursdays  and  Sundays  from  1  to  3  (see  p.  1 1 9). 

Higher  up,  we  reach  the 

Place  du  TrOne,  a  circular  space,  planted  with  trees  around. 
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The  Jacobins  used  it  as  a  supplementary  place  of  execution ;  in 
August,  1793,  they  inimolM«d  69  of  their  victims  here  in  one 
day.  It  is  now  used  for  public  festivals  for  this  quarter  <>f  Paris ; 
and  lire*woriu,  shows,  games,  &e.,  when  given  by  G«¥«rn- 
ment  take  place  here  as  well  as  in  the  Champs  filyaeea.  There 
it  a  large  cireular  fountain  in  the  cratre,  and  a  gingerhread 
fair  is  annually  held  here  after  Easter.  Beyond  it^  we  per- 
ceive the  two  lofty  Doric 

Columns  of  the  Place  du  Tromb,  erected  in  1788,  aw 
finished  in  1847 .  Above  the  bases  are  colossal  lignrM  >»  i>»^ 
relief ;  those  Ucing  the  out»  boulevard,  by  Deabceuiir  represenl 
Peaee  and  Victory;  thoae  on  the  other  side,  by  Simart,  Industry 
and  Justice.  Winding  staircases  lead  to  galleries  er^mng 
the  capitals,  on  each  of  which  is  an  aerotenum  supporting  a 
colossal  bronze  stetue ;  one  represents  St,  Louis,  by  Etex,  the 
other  Philip  Augustus,  by  Dumont.  A  throne  was  fsrected 
here,  on  which  Louis  XIY.  received  the  homage  of  the  City, 
on  his  triumphal  entry,  Aug.  26th,  1660,  whence  its  name. 
The  two  edifices  right  and  left  of  the  columns  were  the  octroi- 
buildings  of  the  Barrieres  of  the  old  enclosure  of  Paris,  bom 
by  the  Minister  Calonne  in  1786,  and  pulled  down  in  t»M^U- 
Adjoining  is  the  new  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Coneepboo. 
The  road  hence  to  Vineenoes  is  wide,  with  a  fine  vfm\»* 

From  this  place  we  may  enter  the 

Boulevard  Mazas,  opened  in  18 S3,  and  extending  doim  to 
the  quays.  King  Dagobert  had  a  palace  in  this  neighboHr- 
hood,  which  was  also  inhabited  in  the  I7th  eeotury  ^  the 
notorious  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers. 

Entering  the  rue  de  Piepus  from  this  Boulevard,  we  find,  *J 
No.  12,  the  hospital  called  Maisond'Engkien,  (see  p.  1  •7.) 
and,  lower  down,  at  No.  35,  an  Augustine  convent,  now 
•occupied  by  the  Dames  du  SaerS  Ceewr.  Within  the  walls 
of  this  establishment  is  the  snudl  private  Cimelihrt  dt  Picf^^ 
containing  the  remains  of  several  noble  famflies,  8U<^  ^°^ 
Noailles,  de  Grammont,  de  Montaigu,  Roaambo,  L«iieignoD| 
&c. ;  and  Lafayette.  In  an  adjoinnoig  spot  repose  severs^ 
victims  of  the  reign  of  terror.    Visitors  are  admitted. 

At  No.  78  is  a  Jewish  hospital,  built  by  Baron  Jsa^ 
RMhsebild.  The  coat  of  this  building  was  400,000  fr.  C3<*^ 
to  it  is  a  Afatson  de  retraite  for  aged  israelites. 

(1)  The  opposftidn  of  the  inhabUan!s  of  Paris  to  Calonoe*s 
flmineial  measure  gave  rise  to  the  follo\ving  pun  : 
L6  nrar  immmt  ^ris  rend  Pwts  mimniiraiit* 
The  old  enclosure  measured  ^%  miles  in  circumferenee,  ^^ 
58  barriers.  On  the  river,  at  the  eastern  and  WeStot'n  e^lr«nitti«s 
^  the  elty,  duties  are  levied  by  oetroi^boats  ealled  pmaoku. 
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M  No.  3«  of  tbe  ri»e  de  R«iiiUy  i«  the  ehufoli  of 

Sv*.  £loi,  of  no  peculiar  intereBt. 

Croflsiiig  the  Boulevard  Masas,  we  see  extensive  barracks, 
oeecipyiiig  the  site  of  the  Royal  loc^ing-glass  manufactory 
elected  hv  Colbert. 

Descending  along  the  same  Boulevaitl,  nearly  opposite  the 
f  JMSOff  Uhz^h  (see  p.  66),  is  the  terminus  o'  the 

^f ON8  RAILW4T— 'fronUng  the  whole  length  of  the  me  de 
Barcy,  from  the  Boulevard  Mazaa  to  rue  Rambouillet.  in  the 
centre  of  this  ei.teut  a  double  flight  of  stairs  gives  aeeess  to 
an  immense  terrace,  12  metres  from  the  lev^  of  the  street. 
The  whole  terrace  leading  to  it  from  the  rue  de  Lyon,  is  570 
feet  in  length  by  250  in  breadth,  and  the  total  surface  occu- 
pied by  the  terminus  is  550,000  square  feet. 

The  rue  de  Bercy  leads  to  the  exterior  Boulevard  of  that 
name,  which  reaches  to  the  Seine,  skirting  the  village  of 
Bbuct,  part  of  which  is  now  annexed  to  Paris.  This  place  is 
the  great  wine-mart  of  the  capital ;  the  warehouses  for  wine 
extend  half  a  mile  along  the  river.  Wine  can  be  left  here  hi 
bond ;  and  the  quay  is  at  times  quite  covered  with  casks. 

In  M.  Say's  sugar- refinery  there  is  au  Artesian  well, 
Yielding  about  3,ooo  litres  per  minute.  This  is,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  the  third  in  Paris.  (Seepages  102  and  256.) 
At  Bercy  is  the 

Pont  de  Berct,  or  ns  la  Gare,  formerly  a  cham  bridge, 
now  rebuilt  of  stone.    It  cost  7  50,ooo  fr. 

Further  up  the  river  is  the  Pont  National,  a  viaduct 
over  the  Seine  for  the  railway  round  Paris.  There  is  here  a 
floating  octroi-office  moored  on  the  river.  Immediately  within 
the  line  of  the  outer  Boulevard  stands  the  great 

D^pdT  DES  FouRRAGEs,  for  the  garrison  of  Paris,  a  hand- 
some buildiog,  300  feet  long,  and  4  stories  high,  with  sheds  500 
feet  long,  and  25  feet  high,  for  straw,  hay,  &e. 

The  Quai  de  la  Rapee  crosses  the  Place  and  Boulevard  Mazaa. 

Further  on  is  the  Boulevard  de  la  Contrescarpe,  skirting  the 
fine  port  or  Gare  du  Canal.  St.  Martin,  and  ending  at  the 

Place  de  la  Bastille. — ^The  Bastille  was  attacked  andcap- 
tofed  by  the  people  on  the  14th  of  July,  17^9.  In  May  and 
June  of  the  following  year  it  was  demolished,  in  pursuance  of 
a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  part  of  the  materials 
were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Pontde  la  Concorde, 
its  sRe  now  forms  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  part  of  the  moat 
having  been  converted  into  the  port  mentioned  above.  Here 
it  was,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  that 
the  insurgents  of  June  ia4S  had  erected  their  strongest  bar- 
ricack)^  wbii^  it  required  idl  the  efforts  of  artillery  to  over- 
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throw.  It  was  on  this  barricade  that  Monsagneur  Denis 
Affire,  archbishop  of  Paris,  met  with  his  death,  in  attempting 
to  persuade  the  insurgents  to  desist  from  their  fratricidal 
struggle.  (1)  Part  of  the  southern  and  northern  sides  of  this 
Place  was  burnt  down  by  the  Communists  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1871.    Here  stands  the 

Column  of  July,  its  pedestal  standing  immediately  on  a 
basement  of  white  marble,  supported  by  blocks  of  granite. 
The  foundations  were  laid  by  Louis  Philippe,  July  28,  1831. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  pedestal  is  figured,  in  bold  relief,  a 
lion  passant,  and  underneath  the  following  inscription  : 

A  la  gloire  des  Citoyens  Fran^ais,  qui  s'arm^rent  et  comhal-* 
tirent  pour  la  defense  des  liberies  publiques  dans  les  m^morables 
Journ^es  des  27,  38,  29  Juillet  i83o. 

On  the  opposite  side  is  the  date  of  the  laws  decreeing  the  mo- 
nument, and  the  other  two  sides  bear  the  dates  of  the  27th, 
28th,  and  29th  July.  At  the  comers  of  the  pedestal  is  the 
Gallic  cock  bearing  an  oaken  wreath  in  its  claws.  The  shaft 
of  the  pillar  is  pai'tly  fluted,  and  partly  encircled  with  bands 
bearing  lions*  heads,  whose  open  mouths  admit  light  and  air 
to  the  staircase  within.  The  spaces  into  which  these  bands  divide 
the  column  are  filled  with  the  names  of  504  patriots  killed 
during  the  Three  Days  of  1830.  The  Corinthian  capital,  over 
which  is  a  railed  gallery,  is  1 6*/^  feet  wide,  and  ornamented 
with  lions*  heads,  genii  bearing  garlands,  &c.  Surmounting 
the  capital  is  a  gilt  globe,  and  on  it  stands  a  colossal  figure, 
gilt  also,,  representing  the  "Genius  of  Liberty,"  in  its  right 
hand  is  a  torch,  in  its  left  a  broken  chain ;  it  stands  on  one 
foot,  with  wings  expanded,  as.  if  in  the  act  of  taking  flight. 
The  height  of  the  colmnn,  which  is  of  the  Composite  order, 

(i)  On  June  25, 1848,  the  archbishop,  justly  grieved  on  account 
of  the  bloody  conflict  which  had  been  for  the  last  three  days 
spreading  desolation  throughout  the  metropolis,  proceeded, 
with  General  Gavaignac's  consent,  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and, 
after  obtaining  from  Gen.  P6rot  an  hour's  cessation  of  hostilities, 
advanced  towards  the  barricade  preceded  by  a  young  man  car- 
rying a  green  branch  before  him  in  token  of  peace.  At  his 
approach,  the  insurgents  stopped  their  fire,  and  appeared  to 
listen  attentively  to  the  words  of  the  apostle  of  peace,  when, 
by  some  unfortunate  misunderstanding,  the  fire  recommenced, 
and  the  archbishop  was  struck  by  a  ball.  The  Insurgents  instantly 
carried  him  to  the  hospice  of  the  Quinxe-Vingts,  loudly  declar- 
ing that  they  were  innocent  of  the  act.  The  extraction  of  the 
ball  was  impossible,  and  the  high-minded  prelate  died  on  the 
following  day.  His  last  words  were :  "  May  my  blood  be  the 
last  spilt  in  civil  war!"  The  Constituent  Assembly  decreed  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 
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is  about  154  f^et,  the  diameter  12  feet;  weight  of  metal  em- 
ployed 163,283  lb.;  it  cost  about  1,224,098  fr.  The  revo- 
lutionists of  l83p  and  18'i8  are  buried  underneath.  It  was 
inaugurated  on  the  28th  of  July,  1840,  with  great  ceremony. 
Tne  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  was  burnt  here  by  the  mob  on 
the  24th  of  February,  i848. 

The  Place  de  la  Bastille  presents  several  points  of  interest. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  rue  St.  Antoine  there  formerly  stood 
a  triumphal  arch,  demolished  Id  1789.  The  corner-house. 
No.  1,  of  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  was  inhabited 
by  Pepin,  who  was  executed  as  one  of  Fieschi's  accomplices 
in  his  attempt  against  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1835. 
The  fine  boulevard  over  the  Canal  St.  Martin  (see  p.  221)  may 
here  be  taken  in  at  one  view  ;  the  new  terminus  of  the 

ViNCENNES  Railway,  an  elegant  building,  stands  opposite, 
and  on  another  side  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais  commences 
the  series  of  the  interior  boulevards.  Here,  too,  is  the  small 
Theutie  Beaumarchais  (see  p.  354),  opposite  the  site  of  the 
house  where  the  celebrated  dramatist  lived. 

Entering  the  rue  de  Charenton,  we  find  at  No.  28  the 

Hospice  des  Quinze-Vingts. — This  hospital  for  the  blind 
was  founded  by  St.  Louis  in  1260,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue 
St.  Nicaise,  and  was  removed  to  the  Hdtel  des  Mousqtietaires 
Noirs,  in  1779,  by  Cardinal  de  Rohan.  In  1789  part  of  its 
property  was  confiscated,  but  was  restored  in  1 8 1 4  ( see  p .  l  o  6) . 

in  the  second  court  of  the  house  adjoinuig.  No.  26,  is 

St.  Antoine,  the  chapel  of  the  Hospice,  buSt  in  1701. 
Higher  up  is  the 

H6PITAL  Ste.  Eugenie,  a  building  formerly  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Enfants  Assisi^s  (see  p.  120).  It 
was  founded  in  1660  by  the  bounty  of  M.  Aligre  and  his  lady, 
and  was  afterwards  used  as  a  hospital  annexed  to  the  Hdtel 
Dieuy  but  is  now  devoted  to  the  reception  of  sick  children. 

The  Rue  de  Charenton  possesses  a  melancholy  celebrity 
from  the  massacre  of  several  hundred  protestants  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  Sept.  28,  1621.  They  were  attacked  and  mur- 
dered by  a  party  of  foot-men,  pages,  and  porters,  while 
coming  from  a  new  protestant  church  they  had  had  built  at 
Charenton.  The  perpetrators  of  this  crime  went  unpunished. 
The  street  at  that  time  bore  the  name  of  rtir*  de  la  Planchette, 
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This  lies  within  the  4  th  arrondissement,  the  most  conspi 
cuous  object  of  which  is  the 

Hotel  de  Ville,  Place  de  THotel  de  Ville. — In  the  earliest 
reigns  of  the  third  race,  the  meetings  of  the  corps  de  ville  or 
municipality  were  held  in  a  house  called  la  Maison  de  la 
Marchandise,  situated  in  the  Vallee  de  la  Misere,  west  of  the 
Grand  Ghatelet.  They  subsequently  met  near  the  Place  St. 
Michel,  in  a  house  called  the  Parlouer  aux  Bourgeois,  In 
J  3 57  the  municipality  purchased,  for  2880  livres  de  Paris,  the 
Maison  de  la  Greoe,  or  Maison  aux  Piliers,  which  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  Philip  Augustus,  and  was  frequently  the 
abode  of  royalty.  Upon  the  site  of  this  the  Hotel  de  Ville  Was 
erected.  The  first  stone  was  laid  July  15,  1533,  by  Pierre  de 
Viole,  prevot  des  marchands,  but  the  works  were  afterwards 
suspended,  until  1549,  when  Dominic  Boccadoro,  of  Cortona, 
resumed  them  after  a  plan  of  his  own.  During  the  war  of 
the  Fronde,  and  still  more  during  the  revolution  of  1789,  the 
edifice  was  much  damaged ;  it  was,  however,  preserved  from 
further  dilapidation  in  1 801 ,  by  being  converted  into  the  seat  of 
the  prefecture,  and  was  repaired  by  Molinos.  In  1837  it  re- 
ceived immense  additions,  so  as  to  render  it  nearly  foar  times 
larger  than  it  was  before.    The  works  were  finished  in  1841. 

It  was  a  monument,  the  interior  of  which  vied  in  splendour 
with  the  Tuileries.  Princely  festivals  were  given  here  to 
Queen  Victoria  in  1855,  and  to  various  other  crowned  heads 
at  different  periods.  AH  this  magnificence  has  now  disap- 
peared, and  nothing  remains  of  it  but  a  heap  of  ruins  attesting 
the  last  crime  of  a  horde  of  savages.  The  Hdtel  de  Ville 
was  burnt  down  on  the  24  th  of  May,  1871,  together  with 
its  valuable  library  of  65,000  volumes.  Works  are  now  in 
progress  for  its  reconstruction  (see  p.  219). 

The  Place  de  l*H6tel  de  Ville,  formerly  Place  deGreve, 
has  been  the  scene  of  most  of  the  public  **  deeds  of  blood  "  that 
have  occurred  in  the  capital.  Once  the  place  of  execution  for 
criminals,  it  has  also  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
victims  of  revolution.  (1)    Facing   the   Hotel   de   Ville  on 

(1)  Among  the  persons  of  note  executed  here  there  were 
the  Conn^table  de  St.  Pol,  the  Count  de  Montgommeri, 
Marshal  Marillac,  Ravaillac,  the  Mar^chale  d'Ancre,  the  Mar- 
quise de  Brinvilliers,  Cartouche,  and  Damiens.  On  March  I7th, 
1848,  a  monster  manifestation  took  place  here  in  support  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  and  on  April  46th  following  an  attempt 
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this  square  there  are  two  buildings,  desigued  by  the  late  M. 
Baltard  *.  the  northern  one  partly  burnt  down  in  May,  1871, 
but  since  rebuilt,  contains  offices  belonging  to  the  Munici]>ality ; 
the  southern  one  comprises  the  offices  of  the  Administration  de 
V Assistance  Publique.  These  two  edifices  are  exact  counter- 
parts of  each  other ;  they  have  three  stories  resting  on  arcaded 
basements  ;  all  the  roofing  is  of  iron. 

Behind  the  H6tel  de  Ville  are  two  vast  barracks ;  the  larger 
occupies  8,000  sq.  metres,  and  is  connected  with  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  by  a  subterranean  passage ;  the  other,  Caserne  de  Lobau, 
is  its  counterpart,  except  in  size.  Behind  the  former  stands 
the  Mairie  of  the  4th  arroudissement ;  opposite  which  we 
see  the  church  of 

St.  Gervais, — ^inaugurated  in  1420,  and  enlarged  in  1581. 
Over  the  northern  aisle  of  the  choir  rises  a  tower  about  130 
feet  high,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  of  ancient,  the  upper  of 
modern,  construction.  The  western  front  of  St.  Gervais  was  be- 
gun in  1 6  i  6  by  Desbrosses,  Louis  XIII.  laying  the  first  stone.  It 
consists  of  three  ranges  of  coupled  columns,  successively  of 
the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  with  niches,  con- 
taining the  statues  of  St.  Protasius  and  St.  Gervais,  and  crowned 
with  a  segmeutal  pediment  flanked  with  the  statues  of  Moses 
and  St.  John.  The  rest  of  the  church  is  Gothic,  and  cruci- 
form, with  single  aisles.  There  are  several  valuable  works  of 
art  in  this  church,  among  which  we  may  mention  Ste. 
Genevieve  consoling  an  afflicted  woman,  and  Jesus  with  Martha 
and  Mary,  by  Phmppe  de  Champagne  ;  and  a  mouument  to 
Chancellor  Letellier  (1685),  a  sarcophagus  of  black  marble, 
supported  by  colossal  while  marble  heads ;  at  the  ends  are 
beautiful  full-sized  figures  of  Religion  and  Fortitude ;  the  chan- 
cellor reclines  on  the  sarcophagus,  with  a  g«nius  weeping  at  his 
feet.  In  the  Lady  Chapel  there  is  an  elaborate  open-worked 
crown,  pendant  from  the  ceiling,  with  an  inscription,  partly 
ancient,  thus  :  parfaiteen  Van  i^i7,  peinte  en  1842.    The 

to  overthrow  that  Government  was  foiled  by  the  steady  atUlude 
of  the  National  Guard.  On  the  31st  of  October,  1870,  the  Com- 
muDist  adherents  of  Flourens  attempted  here  to  overthrow  Ihe 
**  Government  of  National  Defence  ;  "  and  a  similar  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  by  the  same  parly  on  the  22d  of  January, 
187 1,  six  days  before  the  Capitulation.  The  new  houses  facing  the 
Seine  occupy  the  site  of  many  a  historical  building,  among 
which  we  may  mention  the  Hotel  de  Sicile  or  d'Anjou,  inhabited 
in  the  Uth  century  by  Louis  11.,  dohe  of  Anjou,  and  ki»g  of 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Aragon;  two  hotels,  the  property  of  Jacques 
de  Bourbon,  constable  of  France,  and  inhabited,  in  i39i,  by 
Blanche  de  Navarre;  and  a  turreted  house  inhabited  by  Scarron 
and  Mme.  de  Maintenon. 
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three  front  windows  to  the  east  are  filled  with  some  rich 
specimens  of  stained  glass  by  Pinaigrier,  representing  the 
histories  of  Ste.  Anne  and  the  Virgin.  In  the  window  of  the 
Baptismal  Chapel  are  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Nicholas  in 
stained  glass,  bearing  date  1 620.  Facing  the  aisle  is  an  exhuma- 
tion of  St.  Petronilla,  by  Guercino.  The  modern  stained  glass 
in  the  choir  has  been  executed  after  the  designs  of  Eugene 
Delacroix.  Above  the  screen  opposite  the  pulpit,  is  the  Eternal 
Father  surrounded  by  angels,  by  Perugino.  Paul  Scarron,  the 
celebrated  satirist  and  husband  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon, 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  and  many  other  distinguished 
persons,  were  buried  in  this  church. 

Striking  into  the  rue  de  Jouy,  east  of  this,  the  visitor  will 
bid  adieu  to  the  modern  rue  de  Rivoli  to  plunge  into  one  of 
the  oldest  quarters  of  Paris.  (1)  At  No.  7,  he  will  find  the 
Hdtel  d'Aumont,  built  by  Mansard ;  and  further  on  the  rue 
Charlemagne,  where,  at  No.  14,  the  Passage  Charlemagne 
crosses  the  court  of  the  Hdtel  de  Jassaud,  or  d*Aguesseau, 
once  the  site  of  a  palace.  An  octagonal  engaged  tower  of  the 
time  of  Francis  I.  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  corner  of  the  court, 
which  has  coupled  Ionic  pilasters  running  round,  and  some 
ornaments  indicating  its  former  state. 

This  passage  leads  to  the  rue  St.  Antoine,  a  continution  of 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  No.  120,  is  the 

Lycee  Charle&iagne,  the  buildings  of  which  belonged  to  the 
college  of  Jesuits  founded  in  1582.  Adjoining  this  we  see  the 
elegant  church  of 

St.  Paul  et  St.  Louis,— begun  in  1627,  on  the  site  of  a 
chapel  belonging  to  the  adjoining  convent  of  the  Jesuits,  founded 
by  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  in  1582.  It  was  finished  in  1641, 
aud  Cardinal  Richelieu  performed  the  first  mass  in  it  in  the 
presence  of  Louis  XIII.  and  his  court.  This  magnificent  front 
is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps;  it  is  144  feet  high, 
and  7  2  broad  at  the  base,  and  has  three  ranges  of  Corinthian 
and  Composite  columns.  The  church  is  cruciform,  with 
chapels  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  conununicating  with  each 
other.  Over  the  transepts  of  the  church  rises  a  lofty  dome, 
in  the  pendentives  of  which  are  sculptured  figures  of  the  evan- 
gelists. A  rich  cornice  and  gallery  surmount  the  Corinthian 
pilasters  which  stand  in  front  of  each  pier.  This  church  was 
pillaged  of  all  its  riches  at  the  revolution  of  1789 ;  but  a 
profusion  of  marble  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  high  altar 
and  round  the  door-ways ;  the  rails,  too,  which  separate  the 

(4)  Most  of  the  houses  of  this  locality  sulfered  greatly  from  the 
effects  of  artillery  in  the  days  of  June  4  848,  and  still  more  during 
the  last  days  of  the  Commune,  May  2t-29,  i87i. 
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high  altar  from  the  nave,  are  of  black  aod  red  marble.  On 
the  piers  of  the  arches  opening  into  the  choir,  on  both  sides 
are  black  marble  slabs  with  inscriptions,  showing  that  the 
hearts  of  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  were  deposited  here,  and  that 
Anne  of  Austria  and  the  Duke  Regent  of  Orleans  severally 
caused  these  inscriptions  to  be  placed.  Among  the  paintings 
we  may  mention  St.  Isabelle,  sister  of  St.  Louis,  offering  a 
church  to  the  Virgin,  by  Philippe  de  Champagne.  The  archi- 
tect of  this  magnificent  church  was  Father  Derrand,  a  Jesuit. 

At  No.  143,  in  the  rue  St.  Antoiue,  is  the 

Hotel  de  Solly. — ^Built  by  Ducerceau,  and  the  residence 
of  the  celebrated  minister  whose  name  it  bears.  Its  court  is 
richly  adorned  with  sculpture. 

At  No.  216  bis  is 

La  Visitation,  a  small  Calvinist  church  built  by  F.  Man- 
sard, in  1632,  for  the  Dames  de  la  Visitation. — Fouquet  was 
burled  here  in  1680.  Service  is  performed  here  in  French  by 
the  pastors  of  the  Oratoire,  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  at  12j^. 
The  convent,  destroyed  in  the  revolution  of  1789,  was  very 
extensive. 

In  the  rue  de  Sully  is 

The  Arsenal. — ^About  1396,  a  depot  for  artillery  was  built 
upon  this  spot,  but  was  destroyed  by  an  explosion  in  1563. 
Charles  IX.  reconstructed  it  on  a  larger  scale.  Henry  IV.  in- 
creased it,  and  created  the  office  of  grand-master  of  the  artillery, 
in  favour  of  Sully.  The  valuable  library,  caMcdBibliotheque 
de  Paulmy,  originally  formed  by  the  Marquis  de  Paulmy 
d*Argenson,  was  deposited  here;  to  this  collection  were 
added  that  of  the  Duke  de  la  Vallicre,  and  several  others, 
when  it  took  the  title  of  Bibliotheque  de  V Arsenal,  During 
the  Restoration  it  was  called  Bibliotheque  de  Monsieur^ 
having  been  purchased  by  the  Count  d*Artois,  afterwards 
Charles  X.;  but  since  1830  it  has  resumed  its  appellation 
de  I* Arsenal.  The  entrance  is  decorated  with  a  fine  haut- 
relief,  representing  Victory,  by  Dantan,  senior.  This  li- 
brary is  rich  in  history,  foreign  literature,  and  poetry, 
particulai-ly  in  Itah'an  works;  and  contains  about  200,000 
printed  volumes,  and  8,ooo  manuscripts,  among  which 
are  some  beautiful  missals.  The  ground  floor  is  fitted  up  with 
book-cases  in  two  long  galleries.  The  reading-room  and  first* 
floor,  were  inhabited  by  Sully,  and  are  shown  to  strangers 
on  application  from  lo  to  3.  Most  of  the  ceilings  are  carved, 
and  Sully's  private  apartments  are  richly  gilt  and  painted. 
In  one  of  the  compartments  is  the  portrait  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis ;  in  another,  the  entrance  of  Henry  IV.  into  Paris. 
There  are  also  marble  busts  of  Henry  IV.  and  Sully.    The 
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library  is  public  from  10  to  3,  except  on  Sundays  andbdidays. 

Facing  the  Arsenal  there  is  a^.  large  building,  containing 
barracks  for  the  Line  ;  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  and 
once  magnificent  convent  of  the  Gelestins,  whose  church, 
buUt  by  Charles  V.,  contained  a  greater  number  of  tombs  of 
illustrious  personages  than  any  in  Paris.  It  was  celebrated  for 
the  chapelle  d*Orleans,  containing  splendid  mausoleums  ap- 
propriated to  the  remains  of  the  brother  of  Charles  VI.  and 
the  descendants  of  the  house  of  Orleans-Longueville.  Most  of 
tl*e  tombs  of  the  chapel  were  transported  by  the  patriotic  archi- 
tect, M-  I.enoir,  to  the  Musee  des  Monuments  FranQais,  now 
the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  rue  Bonaparte,  and  two  are  at  the 
Louvre  in  the  Mus4e  de  la  Sculpture  Modeme.  The  mortal 
remains  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  daughter  of  Jean  Sans  Pear, 
buried  here  in  1432,  are  now  at  St.  Benigne's,  at  Dijon.  (0 

A  small  portion  of  this  convent  has  now  been  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  new  Boulevard  Henry  IV  connecting 
the  Boulevard  St.  Germain  with  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  by 
means  of  the   Pont  Sully. 

The  adjacent  Quai  Morland  formerly  gave  access  by  a 
wooden  bridge  to  a  small  island  called  He  Louviers. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  St.  Paul,  No.  4,  are  a  few  re- 
mains of  the  Hdtel  de  St.  Paul,  long  a  royal  residence;  the 
greater  part  is  of  comparatively  late  date,  and  is  now  occupied 
by  a  company  for  distributing  through  Paris  the  filtered  water 
of  the  Seine.  In  a  long  spacious  room  are  placed  four  rows 
of  charcoal  filters,  receiving  the  water  from  the  river,  which  is 
drawn  up  by  a  steam-engine.  The  clarified  water  thus  obtained 
is  perfectly  sweet  and  wholesome.  Strangers  are  admitted  to 
view  the  establishment. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  des  Lions,  in  the  rue  St.  Paul,  is  a 
small  square  turret  of  the  age  of  Henry  IV.  All  the  ground 
between  the  rue  St.  Antoine,  the  moat  of  the  Bastille,  the  ri- 
ver, and  the  rue  du  Figuier,  was  formerly  occupied  by  build- 
ings which  Charles  v.,  in  1360-5,  purchased  and  formed  into 
a  palace,  the  above  mentioned  Hdtel  de  St,  Paulj  so  called 
from  its  proximity  to  the  church.  "Within  the  enclosure 
were  several  edifices,  the  names  of  which  may  still  be  traced  m 
some  of  the  streets  built  on  their  site,  such  as  the  HMs  de 
Puteymuce,  de  Beautreillis,  de  Lyons,  &c.  This  palace  was 
abandoned  by  the  kings  of  France  for  the  Palais  des  Tour- 
nelles ;  acd,  in  the  I6th  century,  the  buildings  were  sold. 

(I)  During  the  demolition  of  part  of  the  ancient  church  in  May 
i  iflliXl^'^i  ^?P^*  ^®^®  discovered,  one  of  which  was  that  of 
m  ttwigutor  of  King  Jolm  of  England,  sumamed  Lackland. 
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By  striking  into  the  rue  des  Barres^  the  visitor  will  see  be- 
fore him,  at  No.  1,  rue  du  Figuier,  the 

Hotel  de  Sens,  one  of  ttie  most  interesting  remains  of  the 
middle  ages  extant  in  France, — It  was  erected  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  formed  part  of  the  Hotel  St.  Paul  ;  Tristan  de 
Salazar,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  repaired  it  in  1 58 1,  and  Cardinal 
Duprat,  Chancellor  of  France,  enlarged  it  considerably.  Va- 
rious distinguished  personages  inhabited  it  at  different  times  ; 
among  others,  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Cardinal  de  Guise,  Bertrandi, 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  and  Cardinal  Duperon.  The  gateway, 
is  flanked  by  two  overhanging  peaked  turrets.  The  win- 
dows are  curious ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  turret  in  the 
south-western  corner  of  the  court.  In  the  rue  de  THotcl  de 
Ville*  to  the  left,  is  another  projecting  turret,  with  quaintly- 
ornamented  windows.  This  hotel ,  a  model  of  a  noble  mansion 
of  its  epoch,  is  still  in  good  preservation. 


This  walk  comprises  the  islands,  which  lie  partly  in  the 
4th,  and  partly  in  the  6th  arrondissement. 

The  lie  de  la  Cite  was,  until  1607,  divided  into  three  is- 
lands, the  two  smaller  ones  being  the  Isle  aux  Treilles,  which 
commenced  at  the  rue  du  Harlay,  a  street  occupying  the  exact 
site  of  the  arm  of  the  Seine  which  formed  the  separation  ;  and 
the  Isle  a  la  Gourdaine,  beginning  from  the  present  carriage- 
way. It  was  on  the  latter  that  the  Templars  were  burnt,in  1314. 
(see  p.  206  n.)  The  present  island  is  connected  with  the 
quays  on  both  sides  by  the 

Pont  Nelt. — This  bridge  was  begun  by  Ducerceau,  under 
Henry  HI.,  who  laid  the  first  stone  on  May  31, 1578,  and  was 
finished  in  1G04,  at  Henry  IV.th's  expense,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Marchand.  It  was  reconstructed  and  lowered  in  1 852. 
It  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  northern  one  contains  seven  cir- 
cular arches,  the  southern  one  only  five.  Us  total  length  is 
1020  feet,  and  its  breadth  78;  it  has  semicircular  recesses 
with  stone  seats,  and  forty-two  ornamental  lamp-posts. 

On  the  square  area,  at  tlie  junction  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  bridge,  a  bronze  statue  of  Henry  IV.  was  erected  by  his 
widow,  Marie  de  Mcdicis,  Her  father,  Cosmo  de  M6dicis,  had 
sent  her  a  bronze  horse  for  this  purpose,  and  a  figure  of  the 
king  to  suit  it  was  oast  in  France.  This  statue  was  destroyed 
in  1792  ;  but  in  1818,  the  present  statue,  cast  by  order  of 
Louis  XVIIL,  and  paid  for  by  public  subscription,  wns 
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inaugurated  with  much  ceremony.  The  model  was  by 
Lemot,  and  the  statue  itself,  formed  out  of  several  others, 
including  those  of  Napoleon  and  Desaix,  was  cast  by 
Piggiani.  Underneath  the  pedestal  was  placed  a  magnificent 
copy  of  the  Hennade  of  Voltaire.  The  height  of  this  beau- 
tiful statue  is  14  feet,  its  weight  30,000  lb.,  and  it  cost 
337,860  fr.  The  pedestal,  of  white  marble,  is  approached  by- 
seven  steps  of  the  same,  running  all  round,  and  bears  a  Latin 
inscription  commemorating  the  inauguration  (August  25th, 
1818),  and  another  copied  from  that  of  the  old  statue. 

The  lateral  faces  have  two  bronze  bas-reliefs ;  in  one,  Henry 
IV.  is  seen  commanding  food  to  be  distributed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris,  who,  during  the  siege  of  the  capital,  had  taken  refuge 
in  his  camp ;  in  the  other,  the  king,  entering  as  a  conqueror, 
•tops  in  the  Parvis  de  Notre  Dame,  and  orders  the  provost  of 
Paris  to  bear  his  message  of  peace  to  the  inhabitants.  Behind 
the  statue,  a  double-branched  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  a  summer 
cafe  chantant,  Le  Vert  Galant,  and  a  swimming-school. 

From  the  middle  of  this  bridge  the  stranger  passes  into  the 

Place  Dauphine,  formed  in  1608,  and  named  after  the  Dau- 
phin, afterwards  Louis  XIII.  This  **  place,"  formerly  the  re- 
sidence of  the  officers  of  the  Parlmient,  was  the  scene  of 
some  festivities  under  Louis  XIV.  There  was  a  monumental 
fountain  here  to  the  memory  of  General  Desaix,  who  fell  at 
Marengo,  but  it  was  removed  (1)  in  1875  in  order  to  afford  a 
full  view  of  the  new  western  facade  of  the 

Palais  de  Justice. — ^This  vast  edifice  is  nearly  as  old  as 
the  Palais  des  Thermes,  (see  p.  293,)  and  was  used  for  public 
purposes  long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Franks.  The  kings 
of  France  of  the  first  and  third  races  resided  in  this  palace, 
until  the  end  of  the  14th  century  ;  Robert,  son  of  Hugh  Capet, 
made  considerable  additions  to  it  about  the  year  looo ;  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Philippe  le  Bel  in  1313  ;  Louis  XL,  Charles 
VIII. ,  and  Louis  XIL,  extended  it,  and  Francis  I.  made  it  his 
residence  in  1531.  One  of  its  chief  halls,  called  Grande  Salle 
du  Palais,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1618.  There  was  an 
immense  marble  table  there,  which  was  used  for  the  royal 
banquets,  and  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  it  performed 
the  office  of  a  stage,  on  which  the  clerks  of  the  palace, 
called  Clercs  de  la  Basoche,  diverted  the  public  with 
satirical  performances  and  farces.  In  1776  a  firebrote  out 
in  the  buildings  adjoining  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  (see  p.  235) 

{*)  It  is  to  be  set  up  again  somewhere  between  the  Invalides 
and  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  commemorative  medals  found 
under  it  have  been  depositedat  the  Hotel  Garnavalet.  (See  p.  2 1  s). 
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and  completely  destroyed  them ;  and  in  187  i  the  incendiarism 
of  the  Commune  committed  greater  ravages  still. 

Exterior. — ^The  front  facing  the  Boulevard  du  Palais  (1), 
consists  of  a  central  body  and  two  wings  enclosing  an  ample 
court,  separated  from  the  street  by  an  iron  railing,  richly 
wroi:^t  and  gilt.  The  central  body  is  decorated  with  four 
Doric  columns,  to  which  we  ascend  by  a  stately  flight  of  steps, 
and  supporting  four  colossal  figures  above  the  entablature, 
which  is  crowned  with  an  attic  surmounted  by  a  lofty  quadran- 
gular dome.  Fronting  the  Boulevard ,  the  lateral  wings  extend 
north  and  south,  also  forming  the  rue  de  la  SainteChapelle,  thus 
enclosing  a  second  court,  which  gives  access  to  the  splendid 
edifice  of  that  name,  and  to  the  site  of  the  Hdlel  de  la  PrSfecture 
de  Police,  burnt  down  (May  2  4th,  1 87 1),  but  now  rebuilt.  To 
the  north  the  style  of  the  building  gradually  changes  from 
the  Italian  to  the  mixed  Gothic  of  the  14th  century,  beginning 
with  a  body  crowned  with  two  segmental  pediments,  flanked 
by  small  turrets,  and  ending  with  a  buttressed  wing  which 
connects  the  palace  with  a  large  square  tower,  called  La  Tour 
de  VHorloge.  (2)  The  design  of  this  wing  is  continued  along 
the  Quai  de  THorloge,  and  terminates  at  a  round  tower,  called 
the  Tour  de  Cesar,  between  which  and  the  adjoining  Tour 
Bombee  is  the  entrance  to  the  Conciergerie  (see  p.  235;.  It 
was  here  the  guillotine  carts  used  to  receive  the  victims  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Further  on  is  a  third  round  tower,  crowned 
with  battlements,  called  the  Tour  d* Argent,  set  fire  to  by  the 
Commune.  This  portion  also  belongs  to  the  Conciergerie.  The 
splendid  clock  which  adorns  the  side  of  the  palace  facing  the 
(juai  aux  Fleurs,  was  replaced  there  in  1852.  (3)  The  figures 
of  Piety  and  Justice  which  flank  the  dial-plate,  the  caryatides 
supporting  the  circular  arch,  and  the  angels  supporting  the 
coat-of-arms  which  crowns  the  pediment,  are  by  Germain 
Pilon.  In  front  of  the  principal  court  of  the  Palace  criminals 
used  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  the  carcaUf  or  pillory, 
which  was  abolished  in  1848. 

Interior, — Having  entered  the  vestibule  from  the  great 
flight  of  steps,  we  perceive,  to  our  left,  a  door  givmg  access 

(0  Opposite  the  Palace  there  formerly  stood  the  Convent  of 
St.  Barlh^lemy. 

(2)  The  bell,  called  Tocsin  du  Palais^  now  replaced  in  this 
tower,  repeated  the  signal  from  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois  for  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

(3)  Charles  V.  had  it  constructed  in  1307,  it  being  the  first  large 
clock  seen  in  Paris.  He  also  appointed  a  clever  artisan,  Henri 
de  Vic,  a  German  by  birth,  to  regulate  it.  The  decorations  were 
finished  in  *655,  and  repaired  in  1685,  under  Louis  XIV. 
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to  the  upper  story  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  (see  p.  235),  An 
eiegant  passage  here  gives  access  to  the  buildiags  facing  the 
Boulevard  and  the  Rue  de  la  Sainte  Chapelle. 

From  the  principal  entrance  in  the  vestibule,  a  staircase 
leads  to  the  Courd'Appel,  To  our  extreme  right  we  see  what 
remains  of  the  Salle  aes  Pas  Perdus,  built  by  Dcsbrosses  in 
1622  on  the  site  of  the  Salle  du  Palais.  It  is  fiOW  under  re- 
construction, liaving  been  burnt  down  by  the  Commune, 
May  24th,  187 1,  together  with  a  marble  monument  by  Bosio 
which  it  contained  to  the  memory  of  Malesherbes. 

Opposite  tliis  monument  a  passage,  under  a  double-branched 
staircase,  leads  to  a  glazed  court,  giving  access  to  the  chambers 
of  the  Tribunal  de  Premiei^e  Instance ,  the  series  of  which 
ends  in  the  upper  gallery,  accessible  by  the  same  staircase. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  through  the  Salle  des  Pas 
Perdus,  immediately  on  leaving  which,  we  perceive  a  long 
passage,  giving  access  to  various  audience  halls  and  offices : 

1.  To  the  Cour  d*Apvel  Correctionnelle  This  is  entered 
by  passing  between  the  branches  of  a  staircase  to  our  left ; 

2.  To  the  Chamhre  des  RequStes,  a  large  hall,  with 
statues  of  Tronchet  and  Portalis.  This  hall  is  reached  by  a 
narrow  passage,  the  entrance  to  which  lies  opposite  the  Cour 
d'Appel  Correctionnelle.  At  the  end  of  this  gallery  is  a  statue 
of  St.  Louis,  standing  against  the  wall  of  one  of  the  towers, 
in  which  the  will  of  Louis  XIV.,  immediately  on  its  being 
received  by  the  Parliament,  was  enclosed  in  a  recess,  and 
bricked  up,  to  prevent  its  execution.  A  smaller  gallery  to 
the  left,  at  right  angles  with  the  former,  has  its  panels  filled 
with  portraits  of  the  most  eminent  French  lawyers. 

3.  Lastly,  continuing  along  the  main  passage,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  its  right-hand  extremity,  wc  enter  one  of  the  most 
elegant  monumental  vestibules  of  modern  Paris.  Here  a 
noble  double-branched  staircase  le^ids  to  the  new  Courts 
of  Assize.  The  Procureur  de  la  Rdpuhlique  sits  to  the  right 
of  the  judges ;  the  jury  are  on  the  same  side  along  the  wall ;  the 
prisoners' bench  is  opposite,  each  prisoner  having  a  gendarme 
by  his  side  ;  the  counsel  for  the  defence  sit  in  front!  (1) 

This  vestibule  is  the  entrance-hall  of  the  new  western  front 
of  the  Palace,  which  consists  of  a  colonnade  of  ten  engaged 
mixed  Corinthian  and  Doric  pillars.  A  central  flight  of  steps 
gives  access  from  without  to  the  vestibule  described  above. 

The  Court  of  Cassation  holds  its  sittings  in  a  spacious  room, 

[i]  Persons  desirous  of  witnessing  a  trial  should  go  early  Iq 
find  seats.  The  old  Court  of  Assizes,  now  pulled  down,  had  a 
ceiling  paiqi^^  |a  i«99  by  li^9n  fioullonttae,  which  has  bc^n 
preservod. 
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built  by  St.  Louis,  and  afterwards  used  as  a  tbrone-rooiB. 
At  a  later  period  the  Grande  Chambre  of  the  Parlement  used 
to  hold  its  sittings  there.    The  other  courts  are  plain. 

The  chief  entrance-court  gives  access  on  the  right  to  the 

CoNCiERGERiE,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  old  palace, 
on  account  of  its  many  melancholy  associations  relating  to 
the  first  French  revolution.  It  was  the  prison  of  the  royal 
palace,  and  its  name  is  derived  from  the  concierge  (keeper), 
who  was  the  chief  of  a  jurisdiction  called  Bailliage  du  Palais, 
had  the  title  of  bailli,  and  enjoyed  several  privileges.  It  has 
a  floating  population  of  about  120  persons  (see  p.  C8).  Owing 
to  the  devastation  of  this  part  of  the  Palace  by  the  Commune 
strangers  are  no  longer  admitted.  The  prison  in  which  Marie 
Antoinette  was  confined,  and  which  was  situated  in  the  Tour 
d' Argent  (see  p.  233),  was  destroyed  by  fire  May  24th,  187 1, 
together  with  all  the  paintings  and  other  relics  connected 
with  her  imprisonment.  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Robespierre 
were  also  confined  here.  Some  parts  of  this  wing  have 
escaped  destruction :  thus  a  dark  passage  leads  to  a  room  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Tour  d'Argenty  where  St.  Louis  is 
said  to  have  kept  his  treasure.  It  is  a  lofty  chamber  with  a 
ribbed  vault.  From  one  of  the  windows  is  seen  an  arched 
staircase  leading  to  the  Seine,  and  closed  by  a  heavy  grated 
door.  The  vaulted  passage  conununicating  with  it  is  said  to 
have  been  formerly  used  to  convey  to  the  Seine  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  victims  of  the  celebrated  oubliettes  of  the  palace. 
It  is  visible  by  applying  for  a  ticket  to  the  Bureau  dcs 
Prisons,  Cour  du  Harlay. 

In  the  Rue  de  la  Sainte  Ghapelle  there  are  the  prisons  of 
the  Ddpdt  Judiciaire,  formerly  called  Souricieres,  and  now 
constructed  on  the  cellular  system  like  the  prison  of  Mazas 
(see  p.  68).  Greco,  Imperatori,  Trabucco,  and  Scaglioni  were 
confined  here  in  1864  previous  to  their  trial  for  conspiracy 
against  the  Emperor's  life.  The  prison  communicates  with 
the  Palais  de  Justice  by  a  subterranean  passage,  through 
which  the  prisoners  are  conducted  for  trial  or  examination. 
In  the  second  court  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  we  find  the 

Sainte  Ghapelle,  erected  in  1245 — 8,  by  the  architect 
Pierre  de  MontreuD,  for  the  reception  of  the  relics  (including 
the  crown  of  thorns  and  a  piece  of  the  true  cross),  bought  of 
Baldwin,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  by  St.  Louis. 

Exterior. — ^The  front  of  this  splendid  building  consists  of  an 
under-croft  porch  of  three  Gothic  arches,  intersected  by 
buttresses,  two  of  which  end  laterally  in  two  engaged  spired 
towers,  connected  on  the  outside  by  a  gallery  and  parapet 
crowding  the  upper  portico.  Betin^eea  the  towers  is  a  crockeWd 
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gable,  surmounting  a  splendid  rose-window  constructed  by 
Charles  VIII.  The  spires  are  octagonal,  and  encircled  with 
a  crown  of  thorns  at  half  their  height.  The  upper  windows 
are  surmounted  by  crocketed  canopies,  connected  by  an 
open-worked  parapet  crowning  the  whole,  on  which  we  see 
«igth  statues  of  angels,  cast  in  lead,  by  GeofTroy  Dechaune. 
The  height  of  the  edifice  is  139  feet;  its  length  118  feet, 
and  breadth  55  feet.  The  roof  is  steep  and  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  spire,  108  feet  in  height,  richly  crocketed  and 
gUt,  and  adorned  at  its  ba^e  with  the  statues  of  the  12 
apostles,  cast  in  zinc.  It  was  erected  in  1853,  to  replace  ano- 
ther 100  feet  high,  burnt  down  in  1630. 

IrUerior.  — The  visitor  for  the  present  enters  the  upper 
chapel  by  the  winding  staircase  of  one  of  the  towers.  It 
consists  of  a  nave  and  semi-circular  choir,  comprising  a  space 
of  108  feet  by  34  ;  the  former  has  four  windows  on  each 
side,  the  latter  seven  all  around.  They  are  separated  by  clus- 
ters of  three  detached  columns;  the  whole  is  gorgeously 
painted  and  gilt  in  lozenges,  diamonds,  &c.,  with  fleurs  de  lys 
interspersed.  The  basement  is  adorned  with  elliptical  arches; 
the  quatrefoils  of  the  tracing  are  filled  with  old  frescoes  in 
wax,  revived,  representing  the  deaths  of  various  martyrs; 
under  the  third  window  of  the  nave  two  of  the  arches  on 
each  side  recede  into  an  ambry.  Close  to  that  on  the  right 
is  a  small  door  giving  access  to  a  chamber,  called  Oratoire 
de  Louis  IX.,  where  that  monarch  used  to  retire  in  order  to 
hear  mass  from  a  small  window  looking  into  the  nave.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  choir  is  a  low  vaulted  square  chapel,  the 
roof  of  which  is  supported  by  seven  arches  resting  on  slender 
columns  Above  it  is  a  Gothic  canopy  for  a  statue.  A 
screen  of  three  trifoliate  arches,  resting  on  low  columns, 
with  perforated  spandrils,  and  richly  gilt,  connects  this  chapel 
on  either  side  with  the  main  basement.  Two  beautiful  winding 
staircases  of  wood,  richly  gilt,  give  access  to  the  roof  of  the 
small  chapel ;  that  to  the  right  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  left- 
hand  one,  which  is  of  the  13th  century,  and  was  preserved  from 
destruction  by  the  care  of  M.  Lenoir.  The  statues  of  the 
Apostles,  modelled  after  some  of  the  original  ones  discovered 
on  the  Mont  Valerieu,  during  the  construction  of  the  fort,  stand 
on  brackets  in  front  of  the  piers.  All  the  windows  are  filled 
with  beautiful  stained  glass  of  1248,  which  escaped  destruction 
during  the  revolutions.  (1)  Some  portions,  which  were  missing, 

(i)  The  subjects  therein  represented  in  various  compartments 
are,  beginning;  from  the  left  on  entering,  ist  window :  the  Crea- 
tion of  the  World,  the  Fall,  the  History  of  the  Patriarchs;   2d.      I 
and  3d.  the  History  of  Moses;  4th.  Scenes  from  the  Books  of  Jo- 
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have  been  successfully  supplied,  according  to  the  cartoons 
designed  by  Stfeinheil.  Under  the  great  rose-window  a 
gallery,  fronted  with  a  Gothic  balustrade,  rests  upon  pointed 
arches,  the  tympans  of  which  are  charged  with  quaint 
devices  of  a  religious  character.  The  visitor,  on  descending  one 
of  the  winding  staircases,  enters  the  undercroft  chapel,  once  a 
parochial  church,  now  completely  repaired.  Detached  columns 
support  the  ribs  of  the  vault,  and  form  two  narrow  aisles. 
The  spandrils  are  charged  with  bas  reliefs,  most  of  which  are 
of  the  time.  The  floor  is  rich  in  tombstones.  A  well-endowed 
chapter  and  prelacy  was  founded  here  by  St.  Louis,  and 
became  remarkable  for  its  litigious  propensities,  so  admirably 
satirized  by  Boileau  in  his  immortal  Lutrin,  That  poet  was  him- 
self buried  in  the  lower  chapel,  where  his  tombstone  is  still  to 
be  seen  (see  p.  272).  The  Sainte  Chapelle  with  its  relics  cost 
St.  Louis  a  sum  equal  to  2,800,000  fr.,  and  its  restoration  has. 
cost  1,164,718 fr.  In  1789  it  was  converted  into  the  depot 
of  the  archives  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  not,  however,  until 
the  internal  decorations  of  both  chapels  had  been  destroyed. 
Daring  the  repairs  old  plans  of  the  building  as  originally  de- 
signed Were  found.  Architect,  M.  Boeswilwald.  Admittance 
daily,  except  Mondays  and  Fridays,  from  12  to  4  by  a  fee. 
On  leaving  this  court,  we  find  to  our  left  the 
Pont  au  Change. — ^Upon  this  spot  stood  the  Grand  Pont, 
a  wooden  bridge,  originally  the  only  conmiunication  bctweeo 
the  lie  de  la  Cite  and  the  northern  bank  of  the  Seine.  In 
1141,  Louis  VII.  fixed  the  residence  of  money-changers  here,, 
and  hence  its  name.  Several  times  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  it 
was  burnt  down  in  1 62 1 ,  and  reconstructed  in  1 647  of  slone^ 
with  houses  on  each  side,  demolished  in  1788.  It  was  re- 
built in  1860  of  three  elliptical  arches.  The  fine  new 
edifice  in  front  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  is  the 

Tribunal  de  Commerce.— Erected  on  the  site  once  occu- 
pied by  the  Career  Glatuiini  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
later  by  the  Church  and  Convent  of  St.  Barthelemi.     The 

shua,  Judges,  and  Ruth ;  sth,  the  Histories  of  Gideon,  Jephtha, 
and  Samson ;  6th.  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah—the  Tree  of  Jesse, 
comprising  the  Genealogy  of  the  Kings  of  Judah ;  7th.  the  Histo- 
ries of  John  the  Evangelist,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Infancy  of  Jesus  ; 
8th.  the  Divine  Mission  of  Jesus,  his  Passion,  Resurrection,  and 
Ascension;  9th.  the  Legend  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Prophecies- 
of  Daniel;  loih.  the  Visions  and  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel ;  Hth.  the 
Legends,  Prophecies,  and  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  the  History 
of  Tohiah  ;  12th.  the  History  of  Judith;  i3th.  Various  other  sub- 
jects taken  from  the  Old  Testament ;  Uth.  the  History  of  Saul 
and  David  ;  i5(h.  the  History  of  St  Louis,  and  the  Translation  of 
the  Crown  of  Thorns. 
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present  edifice,  which  also  comprises  the  Chambers  d  the 
Conseils  des  Prud'hommes  (see  p.  60),  is  Corinthian^  and 
profusely  sculptured.  The  interior  is  divided  into  audience- 
halls,  >^aiting-rooms,  offices,  &c.  Two  particularly  elegant 
portions  of  the  edifice  are  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  first  is  the 
double-branched  elliptical  staircase  situated  under  the  cupola 
which  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  other  is 
the  Cour  (THonneur,  a  vast  court  plazed  over,  and  sur- 
rounded with  two  tiers  of  galleries  resting  on  fluted  Corinthian 
coliunns.  This  court,  which  contains  two  bronze  busts,  one 
of  Colbert,  and  the  other  of  L'Hopilal,  is  the  Salk  des  Pas- 
Perdus,  or  waiting-hall  of  the  place  (see  p.  59). 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  old  Paris  was  granted  by  Dago- 
bert  to  his  goldsmith  and  minister  St.  Eloi,  and  called  La 
Ceinture  de  St,  hloi. 

On  the  adjoining  Quai  de  la  Cite  a  flower  market  is  held  on! 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  Boulevard  is  continued  to  the  Left  Bank  across  the 

Pont  St.  Michel,  so  called  as  early  as  1424,  from  a 
neighbouring  church.  It  was  rebuilt  of  stone,  with  houses  on 
the  sides,  in  1616.  These  were  taken  down  in  1 804,  and  it 
has  now  3  arches.  Its  present  dimensions  are  55  metres  by  30. 
It  was  here  the  insurgents  of  June  1848  formed  their  most 
scientific  barricade,  demolished  by  cannon  on  the  24th. 

East  of  this,  is  the  Petit  Pont,  now  reconstructed  of  one 
single  arch.  (1)  A  bridge,  the  only  communication  between 
the  He  de  la  Cite  and  the  southern  bank  of  the  Seine,  existed 
at  this  spot  before  the  Roman  conquest.  It  was  carried  away, 
by  inundations  or  ice,  thirteen  times  between  the  13th  and 
17  th  centuries,  and  rebuilt  of  wood,  with  houses  on  it,  in  1 669. 
In  1718  it  was  burned  down,  but  soon  after  rebuilt  of  stone. 

From  the  rue  Neuve  Notre  Dame,  the  visitor  will  enter  the 

Pauvis  de  Notre  Dame,  an  open  space  which  was  built 
on  till  1196,  when  Maurice  de  Sully,  68th  bishop  of  Paris, 

(1)  This  bridge  wa»  defended  by  a  fwt  called  the  Petit  Chdula^ 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  inundation  of  i296.  11  was  Tchm\^ 
in  1369,  by  Hugues  Aubriot,  pr6v6t  of  Paris,  who  also  built  the 
Bastille.  It  afterwards  became  a  prison  for  debtors.  This  fort 
was  considered  as  the  real  gate  of  Paris  underSt.  Louis,  just  as 
the  Grand  ChSltelet  { see  p.  214)  was  the  entrance  of  Paris  on 
the  northern  side.  In  a  tariff  for  the  toll  to  be  paid  at  the  Petit 
Pont,  flxed  by  St.  Louis,  It  is  ordained  that  a  monkey  for  sale 
shall  pay  4  deniers  toll ;  but  if  it  belong  to  a  joculateury  or  jung- 
ler,  the  latter  may  save  the  amount  by  making  the  monkey 
dance  before  the  toll-taker.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  proverb  : 
payer  en  monnaie  de  singe.  A  ballad- singer  was  also  allowed  (0 
«"•?  a  song  Instead  of  toll. 
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pulled  down  the  houses,  and  formed  a  suitable  approach  to  the 
Cathedral.  Its  area  has  now  been  more  Ihan  doubled,  constitut- 
ing a  large  square,  the  eastern  side  of  which  is  entirely  taken 
up  by  the  splendid  facade  of  Notre-Dame  (see  next  page). 
Opposite  this  there  are  the  new  buildings  of  the  Police, 
iiicluding,  amongst  others,  the  office  for  recovering  articles 
forgotten  in  cabs  or  lost  in  the  streets.  The  northern  side 
of  the  square  is  occupied  by  the  new  HdTEL  Djeu,  a  vast 
ho^ital  built  at  a  cost  of  25  millions  of  francs,  and  covering 
a  space  of  nearly  five  acres  and  a  half  which  will  soon 
supersede  the  old  one  opposite,  the  present 

H6TEL  DiEU. — This  is  the  most  ancient  hospital  in  Paris,  its 
foundation  being  attributed  to  St,  liandry,  bishop  of  Paris,  in 
660,  under  Childeric  II.  It  was  at  first  an  asylum  for  the 
poof,  and  it  was  not  until  the  13th  century  that  patients 
were  admitted.  Philip  Augustus  is  the  first  king  known  to 
have  been  its  benefactor,  and  it  was  he  styled  it  Maison  de 
Dieu.  St.  Louis  enlarged  the  hospital,  exempted  it  from 
taxes  and  duties,  and  assigned  an  annual  revenue  to  it. 
Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  Louis  XVI., 
and  several  private  individuals  contributed  to  its  improvement 
by  donations  and  legacies.  In  1789  it  was  called  Hospice 
d  Humanity.  In  the  present  building  the  first  hall  after 
the  vestibule  contains  a  marble  statue  by  Bosio,  of  the  cele- 
brated philanthropist  M.  dc  Monthyon,  who  died  in  1820, 
and  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  Oppo- 
site this  statue  is  one  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule.  On  the  walls 
are  portraits  of  Bichat,  Derault,  Moreau,  Dupuylren,  Boudon, 
Mery,  Desault,  and  Thibault.  There  is  besides  an  elegant 
marble  monument  to  Desault  and  Bichat.  Crossing  the  Seine 
by  an  inner  passage,  we  reach  a  hall  containing  six  inscriptions 
on  marble  commemorating  the  benefactors  of  the  establishment, 
and  statues  of  Henry  IV.,  St.  Landry,  and  St.  Louis.  In  the 
adjoining  court  is  a  venerable  and  interesting  chapel,  of  the  6th 
century,  since  it  is  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  lodged 
for  some  time  in  the  buildings  annexed.  It  was  once  known  as 
the  church  oiSt,  Julien  k  Pauvre,  and  has  an  entrance  by  the 
street  of  that  name.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  with  a 
choir  elegantly  groined.  Pillaged  by  the  Normans  in  the 
ninth  century,  it  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Abbey 
of  Longpont,  which  derived  a  good  revenue  from  its.  well,  ' 
supposed  to  be  miraculous.  The  new  Hotel  Dieu  will  be 
provided  with  all  modern  comforts,  such  as  lifts  for  raising 
the  patients  to  the  upper  stories,  and  underground  railways  for 
the  conveyance  of  medicines,  rations,  &c. 
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At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Hdtel  Dim,  is  the 

Pont  ad  Double,  built  in  1634. — ^Arfou6/e(twoliards)  was 
paid  as  toll  on  it  till  1789,  whence  its  name.  It  has  now  been 
rebuilt  of  one  arch.    North  of  this,  is  the  stupendous  fabric  of 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  Notre  Dame. — ^The  precise 
dates  of  this  splendid  edifice  have  never  been  accurately  fixed. 
The  fouudations  of  a  Roman  temple  were  discovered  in  1711, 
when  nine  large  stones  were  found :  one  a  votive  altar  raised 
by  the  Nautos  Parisiaci  to  Jove,  and  another  bearing  the 
effigy  of  the  Gallic  deity  Hesus.  They  are  now  at  the  Palais 
des  Thermes  (see  p.  293.)  On  the  site  of  this  tem[Jle 
a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  was  erected  about  365, 
This  was  rebuilt  by  Childebert,  about  522,  and  is  spoken  of 
by  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  says  that  it  contained 
thirty  columns,  **  ter  decern  ornata  columnis,"  Robert,, 
son  of  Hugh  Capet;  undertook  the  reconstruction  of  this 
church,  which  was  called  Notre  Dame,  from  one  of  its  cha- 
pels which  Childebert  had  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The  first 
«tone  was  laid  by  Pope  Alexander  III. ,  who  had  taken  refuge  ia  ^ 
France,  while  Maurice  de  Saliac  was  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
high  altar  was  consecrated  in  1 1 82  by  Henry,  legate  of  the  Holy 
See;  and  in  1 185,  Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  had 
come  to  Paris  to  preach  the  third  crusade,  officiated  in  the 
church  for  the  first  time.  The  west  front  was  finished  by 
Bishop  Maurice  de  Sully  in  1223,  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus;  and  the  southern  transept  with  the  portal  in  1257, 
during  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  according  to  the  following  in- 
scription renewed  on  the  wall  of  that  part  of  the  edifice  :  — 
Anno  Domini  MCCLVII,  Mense  Februario  idus  secundo 
Hoc  fuit  inceptum  Christi  genitricis  honorc. 
Kallensi  Lathomo  vivente  lohanne  magistro.  i 

The  architect's  name  was  Maistre  Jehan  de  Chelles .  The  north- 
ern transept  and  portal,  as  also  the  canopies  surmounting  tne 
lateral  windows,  were  erected  in  1312,  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  with 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Templars. 
The  Porte  Rouge,  on  the  northern  side,  was  erected  in  1 407 
by  Jean  Sans-Peur,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  assassin  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  as  an  expiation  for  his  crime.  The  internal  works 
of  the  choir  were  begun  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1699,  and 
finished  in  17 14.  The  pavement  of  Notre  Dame  was  so  much 
below  the  level  of  the  Parvis,  in  1748,  that  a  flight  of  13  steps 
led  to  it.    In  that  year  the  ground  was  lowered  as  at  present. 

Exterior.— This  edifice,  is  a  regular  cruciform  church, 
having  an  octagonal  eastern  end.  At  the  western  end  are 
two  lofty  square  towers,  intended  to  support  spires.  Behind 
them  there  is  now  a  new  spire  surmounted  by  a  gilt  cross 
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and  replacing  one  of  the  13th  century,  taken  down  in 
1797.  Its  height  is  135  feet  from  the  roof .  The  lead  with 
which  it  is  coated  weighs  300  tons.  It  is  adorned  with 
several  statues.  The  dimensions  of  this  church  were  en- 
graved on  a  hrass  tablet,  in  old  French  verse,  and  fixed 
against  one  of  the  pillars;  they  were  stated  to  be  as 
follows: — ^length  390  feet,  width  at  transepts  144  ft.,  height 
of  vaulting  102  ft.,  height  of  western  towers  204  ft.,  width 
of  western  frcHit  128  ft.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  225  ft., 
width  39  ft.;  the  roof  is  356  feet  in  length,  formed  of  chesnut 
timber,  and  rising  30  feet  above  the  vaulting;  height  of  win- 
dows, 36  feet ;  it  will  hold  2  i  ,000  persons.  The  general  style 
is  of  the  pure  pointed  architecture,  with  vast  flying  buttresses 
froated  by  crocketed  pinnacles.  From  the  western  front 
three  ample  portals  lead  into  the  nave  and  aisles.  They 
each  form  a  series  of  retiring  arches,  with  angels,  saints, 
&c.,  in  the  intermediate  mouldings.  The  portals  are  bisected 
by  square  pillars  (1);  tiie  tympans  of  their  ogives  are  richly- 
sculptured.  The  same  style  exists  also  in  the  portals  of 
the  transepts.  The  subjects  of  these  sculptures  are 
described  in  Victor  Hugo's  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  The 
ogive  of  the  Portail  du  Milieu  represents  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, in  three  parts,  viz : — 1 .  the  angels  sounding  the 
last  trump,  the  tombs  opening,  and  the  dead  rising;  2.  the 
separation  of  the  righteous  from  the  wicked;  3.  the  Sa- 
viour on  his  throne,  worshipped  by  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  and  accompanied  by  angels  bearing  emblems 
of  the  crucifixion.  Among  the  sculptures  of  the  arch  may  be 
remarked  figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron ;  the  Saviour  treading 
beneath  his  feet  the  wicked,  whom  Satan  is  dragging  to  hell ; 
the  rider  on  the  red  horse  at  the  opening  of  the  second  seal ; 
the  blessedness  of  the  saints,  &c.  The  sides  of  this  entrance 
have  24  bas-reliefs,  representing  12  virtues,  with  their 
opposite  vices.  Beyond  these  are  four  other  bas-reliefs  :  the 
offering  of  Abraham ;  the  departure  of  Abraham  for  Canaan ; 
Job  beholding  the  destruction  of  his  flocks  and  herds  by  a  tor- 
rent; and  Job  reproved  by  his  wife.  The  statues  of  the  12 
apostles,  which  fill  the  niches  of  this  portal  and  the  southern 
one,  are  copied  from  the  original  drawings.    The  pillar  of 

(i)  That  of  the  central  one  was  removed  on  Jan.  ist,  1852,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  thanksgivings  for  the  renewal  of  the  Presi- 
dent's powers,  but  has  since  been  replaced.  In  a  cavitj*  wilhin 
the  pillar  was  found  a  bronze  plate,  containing  an  inscription 
to  the  effeet,  that  the  first  stone  of  the  new  entrance  was  la'^^ 
1771 ;  and  also  a  medal  in  copper,  with  the  efflgy  of  Loui*  "*" 
and  the  Inaeription  ^'  Ludovicus  XY.,  Rex  Ghristianissimr 

16 
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the  Portail  Ste.  Anne  is  ornamented  With  a  statae  <yt 
St.  Mareel  treading  upon  a  dragon,  which  had  disinterred 
«  woman  to  devour  her.  In  the  tympan  aboye  the  door 
are  several  eompartments,  in  which  are  sculptured, — Joseph 
pntttng  away  Mary ;  Joseph  brought  back  by  an  aAgel ; 
Joseph  taking  the  Virgin  to  his  home;  the  Revelation  of 
the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist;  the^  Annunciation ;  the  Visita- 
tion ;  the  Nativity ;  the  Angel  appearing  to  the  Shej^berds  ,* 
Herod  holding  his  Council ;  the  Wise  Men  on  their  wary  to 
Bethlehem ;  the  Offering  of  the  Wise  Men ;  and  the  Pr^entatioB 
in  the  Temple.  Above  these  are  figures  of  the  Virgin  sad  Child 
accompanied  by  angels,  Solomon  praying,  and  St.  Marcel.  On 
the  pillar  between  the  two  doors  of  the  Portail  de  la  Vierge,  m 
the  left,  is  a  statue  of  tho  Virgvn  and  Child.  The  tympan  is 
in  ttoee  parts,  namely  ,-^ftgures  of  six  prophets,  the  Death  of 
the  Virgin,  and  the  Crowning  of  the  Vfa-gin.  Above  and 
beyond  the  mches  are  various  bas-reliefs,  representing  siibjects 
taken"  from  church  history.  The  itiost  mterestmg  bafr>rdiefs 
Of  tiris  entrance  are  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  agri- 
euhurai  labours  of  the  1 2  months  of  the  year,  on  the  door-posts. 
The  sixth  sign,  Virgo,  is  represented  by  a  sculptor  forming  a 
static,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Virgin.  On  ther^ht  side  of 
this  pHlar  are  sculptured  the  age  of  m^n  in  six  stages,  from 
youth'  to  decrepitude;  on  the  left,  the  different  seasons 
el  the  year,  in  six  baS*reliefs.  The  two  laterM  doors  are 
ornamented  with  much  admired  iron-work,  excnted  by  BIs- 
cornette  about  l58o.  Immediately  above  the  three  ^oors 
is  a  gallery  of  small  pillars  supporting  trefoils,  called  Gakrie 
des  RoiSy  which  formerly  contained  28  statues  of  the  kings  of 
Framce.  from  Ghildebert  I.  to  Philip  II.  All  these,  executed 
in  the  13th  century,  were  destroyed  in  1793,  but  most  of  them 
have  now  been  replaced.  Above  will  be  seen  the  Galerie  de 
la  Vierge^  now,  as  it  formerly  was,  decorated  with  a  co- 
lossal statue  of  the  Virgin  between  two  angels  holding  chan- 
deliers ;  right  and  left  are  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Above 
this  gallery  is  fihe  large  rose-window  between  the  towers,  and 
in  each  of  the  latter  are  pointed  arches,  over  which  runs  a 
lofty  galery  of  slender  shafts,  called  the  Galerie  des  Colonnes, 
and  continued  round  the  sides ;  above  rises  the  last  division  of 
the  towers,  each  side  occupied  with  coupled  windows,  and 
Heh  buttresses  at  the  angles  crowned  by  an  open-worked  battle- 
ment of  quatrefoils ;  they  are  ascended  by  a  staircase  of  3  8  9  steps 
from   the  rue    du  Cloitre.  (1)      The   southern   side  of  the 

'•J  The  towers  of  Notre  Dame  afford  one  of  the  finest  views  of 
Jr^^^amt  can  be  imagined.  A  spire,  above  (he  transept,  was 
*"®'Mow»fii  tl99f£wf  th^  lead,  and  six  bells  were  melted. 

« 
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chttfeb  is  gainer  than  the  northern,  having  beeil  partly 
blocked  up  by  the  archiepiscopal  palace.  The  portal 
of  the  southern  transept,  called  Portatl  St.  Marcel,  is 
pinnacled  and  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs.  Those  in  the 
tympan  of  the  arch  represent  St.  Stephen:  1,  instructing  the 
Jews?  2,  answering  the  Jews'  arguments;  3,  insulted  by 
the  Jews;  4,  his  lapidation;  and  5,  his  burial.  Above 
is  a  figure  of  Christ  pronouncing  his  benediction  ;  two 
angels  at  his  sides  are  in  the  attitude  of  adoration ;  the 
ardies  are  ornamented  with  small  figures  of  angels,  prophets, 
patriarchs,  bishops,  8cc.  Above  the  porch  is  the  great  rose- 
window,  and  over  it  a  smaller  one ;  the  gable,  flanked  by  two 
turrets^  supports  a  statue  of  St.  Stephen.  On  the  sides. of  the 
entrance  are  eight  bas-reliefs,  taken  from  the  sunt*s  life.  The 
fronts  of  the  lateral  canopies  contain  bas-reliefs  representing 
St.  Martin  sharing  his  mantle  with  a  mendicant ;  and  Christy 
with  two  angels,  carrying  the  soul  of  St.  Stephen  to  heaven. 
In  niches  are  two  large  statues  of  Moses  and  Aanm.  Adjoin- 
ing this  is  the  new  Sacristy  of  the  church,  communicating  by 
a  short  passage  with  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  choir.  It  is  of 
recent  construction,  and  its  Gothic  design  is  in  keeping  with 
that  of  the  church.  On  the  centra]  pdlar  of  the  grand  nor* 
them  porch,  Portatl  Septentrional,  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin 
crnsldiig  the  dragon.  In  the  tympan  above  are  the  Nativity^ 
the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  five 
seen^  of  the  Deliverance  of  Demoniacs.  Above  sits  a  monarch 
presenting  a  sealed  volume  to  suppliants  kneeling.  The  Porte 
Rotj^e  is  surmounted  by  a  triangular  canopy.  In  the  t3rmpaQ> 
of  the  arch,  are  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Virgin  crowned  by 
an  angel;  on  the  right  and  left,  Jean  Sans  Peur,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  Margaret  of  Bavaria,  his  duchess,  kneeling. 
In  the  arches  are  groups  of  the  miracles  of  SI.  Marcel.  Be- 
tween the  Porte  Rouge  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  church 
are  seven  bas-reliefs,  representing  ;  the  death  of  the  Virgin ; 
the  funeral  of  the  Virgin ;  the  Assumption ;  Christ  surrounded 
by  angels ;  Christ  and  the  Virgin  on  a  throne ;  the  Virgin  at 
The  cathedral  formerly  possessed  a  fine  peal  of  bells,  xSf  which 
only  one  remains  in  the  southern  tower ;  it  was  baptized  Efn- 
manuel  Louise-ThSrese ^In  i632,  in  the  presence  of  Louis  XlV.,and 
his  queen  Th^r^se.  It  is  called  the  bourdon,  weighs  32,ooo  lb., 
and  the  clapper  976  lb.  The  other  bell,  named  Marie y  weighing 
25,000  Ih.,  was  broken  and  melted  down  in  1792,  as  were  eight 
bells  of  the  northern  tower.  In  the  southern  tower  there  are 
now  four  new  bells  for  the  clock,  weighing  respectively  2,ooo 
kil.,  1,335  kil.,  92  5  kil.,  and  737  kil.  There  is  also  another  bell 
hBfe,  bf«itgkt  from  Sebastopoi* 
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thie  feet  of  Christ  in  agony ;  and  a  woman  about  to  sell  lierself 
to  the  Devil,  delivered  by  the  Virgin. 

Interior, — It  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir  with  double  aisles 
and  lateral  chapels.  The  pillars  of  the  nave  are  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  support  pointed  arches  resting  upon  enriched 
capitals.  The  rose-windows  are  splendid,  and  preserve 
their  stained  glass  of  the  i3th  century;  that  of  the  chapel 
windows  is  chiefly  modern.  (I)  The  organ  is  remarkably 
fine;  it  is  45  feet  in  height,  36  in  breadth,  and  contains 
3,484  pipes.  The  high  altar  was  pulled  down  in  1789,  but 
under  the  empire  it  was  re-erected,  and  such  of  the  works  of 
art  as  could  be  collected  were  restored.  The  lateral  chapels 
of  Notre  Dame  were  formerly  remarkable  for  their  splendour, 
the  walls  being  covered  with  marble,  or  finely-carved 
wainscoting,  and  containing  sumptuous  tombs  belonging  to 
noble  families.  These  were  stripped  of  their  riches  in  1793 ; 
many  of  them,  however,  have  been  repaired.  (2)  One  of 
them  was  set  fire  to  by  the  Communists  in  May,  1871,  but 
has  since  been  reopened  to  worship. 

Choir, — The  visitor  will  find,  in  the  right  aisle,  on  taking  a 
ticket,  price  50c.,  a  person  who  will  admit  him  to  the  Sacristy. 
It  consists  of  a  spacious  and  lofty  hall,  with  three  windows  in  the 
pointed  style,  decorated  with  the  portraits  of  24  archbishops  of 
Paris,  from  St.  Landry,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
to  Archbishop  Affre,  who  fell  in  the  insurrection  of  June  1848 
and  is  represented  as  on  his  death-bed  (see  p.  224  ».)  The 
furniture  of  the  room  consists  of  oaken  presses  containing 
the  precious  church  utensils  and  vestments  for  whidi  this 
cathedral  is  celebrated.  Here  will  be  seen  croziers,  mitres, 
and  crosses,  sparkling  with  precious  stones;  the  robes 
worn  by  Pius  VII.  at  the   coronation  of  Napoleon  I.  (3); 

(1)  Immense  vaults,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  nave, 
were  formed  in  4666  and  4  714,  for  the  interment  of  the  arch- 
bishops, canons,  etc.,  of  the  cathedral.  They  were  profaned 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  the  bodies,  including  the  entrails 
of  Louis  Xlll.  and  Louis  XIV.,  were  taken  out  and  cast  into  the 
sewers^  and  the  leaden  coffins  melted  down  into  bullets.  During 
the  present  repairs  other  vaults  have  been  discovered,  containing 
various  tombs  and  coffins,  with  several  curious  relics,  besides  the 
body  of  Isabella  of  Hainault,  mother  of  Louis  VIII.  (i  is9.) 

(2)  On  the  wall  of  the  northern  tower,  in  the  aisle,  we  see 
a  bas-relief  of  U64,  forming  part  of  the  tomb  of  Elienne 
Tver,  removed  from  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  sculpture 
represents  the  soul  ascending  from  the  grave  to  the  celestial  re- 
gions, while  the  body,  which  is  seen  beneath,  is  being  consumed 
by  worms. 

(3)  At  the  sacking  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerroia  and  the  arch- 
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seTonl  series  of  most  gorgeous  robes,  profusely  embroidered 
in  gold  and  silver ;  the  mask  of  Archbishop  Afire,  taken 
24  hours  after  his  death,  the  ball  with  which  he  was 
struck  and  the  two  vertebrae  that  received  it.  Among  the 
church-utensils,  a  splendid  ostensory  will  be  remarked,  which 
was  used  at  the  baptism  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  studded 
with  precious  stones  producing  a  most  dazzling  effect.  There 
is  also  a  pyx  presented  to  the  church  by  St.  Loui»,  a  remark- 
able specimen  of  the  taste  and  workmanship  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. A  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  executed  in  silver, 
and  of  the  size  of  life,  stands  on  one  of  the  presses  ;  it  was 
givtti  to  the  church  by  Charles  X.  Opposite  this  stands  the 
bust  of  Archbishop  Affre,  and  full-length  portraits  of  Mgr.  de 
Quelen,  the  predecessor  of  Archbishop  Affre,  by  Perdreau,  and 
of  Archbishop  Sibour,  his  successor,  who  was  murdered  at  the 
porch  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont  (see  p.  307  n.),by  Court,  complete 
tiie  series  of  curiosities  preserved  here.  On  leaving  this 
room  a  short  passage  to  the  right  opens  into  the  Salle  du  Con- 
seil,  a  room  not  so  lofty  as  the  former,  lit  by  four  ogive  win- 
dows. It  contains  two  paintings,  one  a  full-length  portrait  of 
Archbishop  Afire,  end  the  other  representing  his  death  on  the 
barricade  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 

In  the  third  chapel  of  the  choir,  there  is  a  splendid  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  Mgr.  Affre.  The  figure  of 
the  prelate,  in  white  marble  by  Debay,  is  reclining  on  the 
barricade  where  he  received  his  death-wound  ;  his  band  still 
holds  aloft  the  olive-branch,  and  his  last  words:  **Puisse 
mon  sang  4tre  le  dernier  verse  r  are  written  above.  The 
basement  of  the  monument  is  enriched  with  a  haut-relief,  re- 
presenting the  Archbishop  going  towards  the  barricade,  and 
preceded  by  a  young  man  bearing  an  olive-branch. 

The  fifth  chapel,  next  to  the  sacristy,  is  that  of  St.  Geraud, 
Baron  d'Aurillac,  remarkable  for  having  been  the  place  where 
the  young  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  buried  in  1795.  (i) 
II  now  contains  a  marble  slab  recording  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Garibaldi^  who  died  here  in  1853.     The  sixth  chapel,  that  of 

bishop's  palace,  in  1 831,  the  populace  broke  into  IhB  sacristy  of 
Notre  Dame,  and,  headed  by  officers  of  the  National  Guards,  de- 
stroyed every  thing  that  came  within  their  reach.  The  damage 
thus  occasioned  was  immense ;  liie  coronation  robes  of  Napo- 
leon, and  the  splendid  dresses  he  presented  to  the  bishops  and 
the  chapter  on  the  occasion  of  that  ceremony,  were  torn  up  for 
the  sake  of  their  gold  embroidery.  They  have,  however,  since 
been  repaired.  A  celebrated  artist  who  was  making  a  most  ela- 
borate picture  of  the  interior  of  Notre  Dame,  having  left  it  on  the 
easel  in  the  vestry,  found  it  cut  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
(4)  According  to  other  accounts  the  Church  of  St,  Marguerite. 
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the  Count  d'Harconrt  containg  a  gplendid  monument  after  the 
designs  of  Pigalle,  to  the  memory  of  that  nobleman,  who  died 
in  1769.  The  windows  of  the  7lh  chapel  represent,  in  stained 
glass,  a  variety  of  Scripture  and  legendary  subjects.  In  the 
8th,  an  old  fresco,  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  has  been  restored.  In  the  ninth  chapel  we  see 
a  monument,  by  Deseine,  to  the  memory  of  Cardinal  de 
Belloy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  died  in  1806  in  his  99tii 
year.  The  Cardinal's  head  is  remarkable  for  its  expression 
and  resemblance.  The  loth  chapel  contains  a  sarcophagus  of 
black  marble  bearing  the  statue  of  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  died  in  1729.  In  the  eleventh 
chapel  there  is  another  monument,  representing  Leelerc  de 
Juigne,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  died  in  181 1.  The  figure 
is  in  white  marble  and  haut-relief,  by  Cartelier.  The  other 
chapels  are  still  bare. 

Chancel. — This  is  separated  from  the  aisle  by  a  richly-gilt 
iron  railing  of  elegant  design.  The  first  object  that  strikes  the 
eye  on  entering  this  part  of  the  choir  is  the  carved  work  of  the 
stalls,  in  oak.  They  are  sculptured  and  decorated  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  and 
other  sacred  subjects,  executed  by  Duboulon,  after  the  designs 
of  Rene  Carpentier,  a  pupil  of  Girardon.  The  stalls  are  ter- 
minated by  two  thrones  of  great  beauty,  surmounted  by 
canopies,  and  adorned  with  angels  holding  emblems  of  religion. 
At  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  I.,  the  Pope  occupied  that  to 
the  right.  Cardinal  de  Belloy  that  to  the  left.  Over  the  altar  is 
a  marble  group  by  Coustou,  representing  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross.  This  beautiful  work  is  called  "The  Vow  of 
Louis  XHI."  Upon  the  exterior  of  the  wall  that  encloses  the 
chancel  are  23  curious  and  valuable  sculptured  compartments  , 
in  alto-rilievo,  begun  by  Maistre  Jehan  Roux,  and  finished  by 
Maistre  Jehan  LeBoutelier  in  1352.  They  represent  various 
passages  in  the  life  of  Christ.  (1)  The  figures  were  originally 
coloured  to  represent  nature. 

(i)  Beginning  on  the  left:  i.  The  Visitation.  2.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds.  3.  The  Nativity.  4.  The  Adoration  of  ''the 
wise  men."  s.  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  s.  The  Flight  into 
Egypt.  7.  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  8.  Christ  in  the 
midst  of  the  Doctors.  9.  The  Baptism  of  Christ.  10.  The  Marriage 
of  Gana  in  Galilee.  It .  The  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerasalem.  19. 
The  Last  Supper.  13.  Christ  washing  the  feet  of  his  Disciples. 
14.  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (The  Crucifixion,  the  Entomb- 
ment, the  Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  were  de-  ' 
Btroyed  when  alterations  were  made  in  the  arches  of  the  choir 
next  the  high  altar.)  15.  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalen.  16.  The 
Holy  Women,    17.  Christ  appearing  to  the  Apostles*    4s.  Clirist 
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There  are 'several  excellent  woiks  upon  Notro  Dame,  wfaich 
will  amply  repay  examination,  (i) 

Oq  the  so^Lthern  ^de  of  Notre  Dame  Mood  the  Abcbbisbop'a 
PAL4CE,  erected  by  Bishop  Maurice  de  Sully,  in  iJi6l,  but 
rebuilt  by  Cardinal  de  NoaiUes  in  1697.  —  The  Constituent 
Assembly  held  theiji*  sittings  there  in  1799.  It  was  afterwards 
inhabited  by  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Ifotel  Dieu,  and  the  cha- 
pel converted  i^to  an  amphitheatre  of  anatomy.  In  1802  it 
was  restored  to  the  clergy.  Tbe  palace  W4S  a  handsome  re-' 
sidence,  worthy  of  the  see,  and,  with  ^  gardens,  occupied 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island.  The  library  was  rich 
ip  MSS.  of  the  middle  ages,  and  contained  many  literary 
curiosities.  But  on  Feb.  13,  1831,  the  populace,  having 
sacked  the  chyrch  pf  St.  Geimain  I'Auxerrois,  proceeded  to 
the  archbishop's  palace ;  and  on  that  night  and  the  following 
day  every  thing  it  contained  was  either  broken,  burnt,  or 
thrown  mto  the  river.  The  palace  tiad  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  promenade^  adorned  in  the 
centre  with  a  small  Gothic  fountain  called 

Fontaine  Notre  Dame,  erected  in  1845.  Its  height  is  60 
feet,  and  its  style  is  Gothic. 

The  new  low  building  of  Doric  design,  standing  at  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  island  is  the  Morgue,  where  dead  bodies 
are  exposed,  for  which  see  page  65. 

Close  by,  leading  tp  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  is  the 

Pont  de  i^'Archev^ch^. — Built  in  1 827 .  It  consists  of  three 
arches,  from.  18  to  20  yards  in  span.    We  now  approach  the 

Ile  Saint  Lours,  originally  called  He  aux  Vaches,—f 
It  is  connected  with  the  Ile  de  la  Cite  by  the  Pont  St.  Louis, 
affording  a  direct  communication  with  the  rue  Louis  Philippe, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches^ 
called,  Pont  Louis  Piiilippe.  On  enteiing  the  island,  we 
find  at  No.  6,  the 

BiBLiOToiiQUE  Polonaise. — This  library,  founded  by  the 
Polish  Literary  Society,  (see  p.  93,)  under  the  patrpnage  of 
Prince  Czartoryski,  counts  upwards  of  50,000  volumes;  com- 
prising amongst  other  works,  a  va]ua})le  collection  of  manu- 
script and  other  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  Poland 
and  Russia.     Open  daily  from  1  i  to  3,  holidays  excepted. 

and  the  t>vo  Disciples  on  Iheir  way  to  Empiau^.  19.  Christ  at 
table  with  the  Disciples,  breaking  Ihe  Bread,  !?o.  Christ  again 
appearing  to  the  Pisciples.  24.  The  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  $2* 
The  miraculous  draught  .of  fishes.  23.  The  Missiop  of  the  Apostles^ 
24.  Christ  giving  the  Apostles  his  benediction  before  his  Ascension, 
.  (i)  The  principal  are  Gilbert,  ♦'  Histoire  de  Notre  Dame,*'  I 
?ol.  4tOn  ai^d  Victor  Hugo's  ^*  Notre  Dame«** 
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Nearly  opposite  to  this  stands  the 

Pont  de  la  Tournelle,  so  called  from  the  old  tower  erected 
by  Philip  Augustus,  that  formerly  stood  oq  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  reaching  to  the  Quai  St.  Bernard.  It  was  built 
by  Marie  in  1620,  was  twice  carried  away,  alid  rebuilt  about 
1 656.    It  consists  of  six  arches,  and  is  380  feet  by  42. 

East  of  this  are  two  bridges  called 

Les  Ponts  Sully,  constructed  in  1 87  6.  They  form  the 
continuation  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  and  touch  the 
eastern  point  of  the  He  St.  Louis. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Quai  de  Bethune  are  the  Ecole  de  Natation 
de  VHdtel  Lambert,  for  ladies,  and  the  Ecole  Petit,  a  swim- 
ming-school for  gentlemen. 

At  No.  2,  in  the  rue  St.  Louis  en  Tile,  is  the 

Hotel  Lambert,  built  by  Levau,  about  1640. — The  ceil- 
ings in  the  state  rooms  and  long  gallery  are  by  Lesueur,  Lebrun, 
and  Levau.  The  hotel  is  rich  in  two  historical  souvenirs :  Vol- 
taire lived  in  it  when  he  formed  the  plan  of  the  Henriade  ;  and 
in  the  gallery  above-mentioned,  Napoleon  in  1815  held  a  last 
conference  with  his  minister,  M.  de  Montalivet,  when  he  found 
that  all  was  lost.  This  splendid  hotel,  once  the  residence  of 
a  wealthy  president  du  Parlement  of  the  17  th  century,  be- 
longs to  the  Prmcess  Gzartoryska,  whose  judicious  taste  has  re- 
stored it  to  all  its  former  splendour. 

Further  down,  in  the  same  street,  is  the  church  of 
St.  Louis  en  l'Ile, — erected  in  1664  on  the  site  of  a 
small  chapel,  built  in  1606  by  Levau,  Leduc  and  Doucet.  It 
has  a  lofty  polygonal  spire  (erected  in  1765,  according  to  an 
inscription  on  the  tower),  in  open  stone-work.  The  interior  is 
Corinthian,  with  an  aisle  running  round  the  nave  and  choir. 
The  sculptures,  which  consist  of  scroll-work  in  the  cupola  and 
its  pendentives,  were  executed  by  J.  B,  Champagne,  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  painter  of  the  same  name.  In  the  first 
chapel,  to  the  right  on  entering,  the  altar-piece,  representing 
Christ  at  Emmaus,  is  by  Coy  pel.  The  University  of  Paris 
formerly  used  to  visit  this  church  in  procession  on  festivals. 
The  northern  quay  of  the  He  St.  Louis  leads  to  the 
Pont  Marie. — It  was  built  by  Marie,  superintendent  of  the 
bridges  in  France,  in  1^635.  It  has  5  arches,  and  is  78  feet 
broad  and  300  long. 

At  No.  11,  Quai  Napoleon,  is  a  house,  on  the  site  of  one 
believed  to  have  been  that  inhabited  by  Heloise  and  Abelard. 
The  door  bears  the  monogram  and  portraits  of  those  two  un- 
fortunate lovers.  The  corner-house,  1,  rue  Basse  des  Ursins, 
was  inhabited  by  the  Canon  Fulbert.     Further  on,  is  the 
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Pont  d'Arcole,  a  bridge  of  a  single  iron  arch  of  262  feet 
span  and  65  in  breadth.  It  cost  1,150,000  fr.  (1) 
Continuing  along  the  Quay,  we  arrive  at  the 
Pont  Notre  Dame,  the  oldest  in  Paris,  built  in  1499  by  Jean 
Joconde,  on  the  sile  of  one  dating  from  1414,  was  recon- 
structed in  1855  at  an  expense  of  l,200,ooo  francs.  It  ha& 
five  arches,  and  is  362  feet  by  50. 


This  comprises  parts  of  the  7th  and  15th  arrondissemenis. 

The  Pont  Royal,  designed  by  G.  and  J.  H.  Mansard, 
and  built  in  1684  by  an  Italian  Dominican  friar  named 
Frere  Romain,  leads  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 
It  consists  of  five  semicircular  arches,  and  is  432  feet  in  length 
by  52  in  breadth.  This  part  of  the  river  was  formerly  crossed 
by  a  ferry  (6ac),  whence  the  rue  du  Bac  derives  its  name. 
Upon  the  piers  at  each  end  are  scales,  commencmg  from  the 
low  water  mark  of  1719,  (2)  and  divided  into  metres  and  de- 
cimetres, to  show  the  height  of  the  river.  Close  to  it  is  the 
Frdgate  Ecole,  now  fitted  up  for  sea-water  baths.  Turning 
to  the  right,  we  see  the 

Caisse  des  Depots  et  Consignations,  formerly  the  Hdtel 
de  Lespine,  or  de  Praslin.  It  was  burnt  down  by  the 
Coounune,  with  all  the  records.  May  23d,  1871,  but  is  now 
rebuilt.     Further  down  are  the  ruins  of  the 

Palais  du  Quai  d*Orsay. — ^This  magnificent  edifice,  begun 
under  Napoleon  I.,  continued  in  1830,  and  com- 
pleted by  M.  Lecorday,  under  Louis  Philippe,  Was  ultimately 
the  seat  of  the  Court  of  Accounts  and  the  Council  of  State. 
It  was  set  fire  to  on  the  same  day  as  the  preceding  one, 
together  with  the  side  of  the  rue  de  Lille,  and  the  adjoining 
portion  of  the  rue  du  Bac. 

Immediately  west  of  this  palace,  in  the  rue  de  Lille,  is  the 

Palais  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur, — now  recocslructed, 
having  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  former  edifice.  It  was. 
built  in  1786,  after  the  designs  of  Rousseau,  for  the  Prince  de 

(1)  In  1830  a  young  man,  named  Arcole,  headed  the  people  in 
their  attack  upon  this  bridge  (defended  by  the  Royal  Guards) 
and  was  killed.  This  act  of  courage,  similar  to  that  displayed  at 
Areola  by  Napoleon,  gave  the  bridge  its  present  name. 

(2)  The  highest  waters  known  were  in  i733  and  i740  ;  in  the 
latter  year  they  attained  8  metres  20  centimetres.  They  reache<i 
the  second  stories  of  the  houses  on  the  Quai  St.  Bernards 
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Sabn,  whose  name  it  bore.  (1)  (See  p.  64.)  The  rebuilduig 
it  being  estimated  at  a  millioD  of  francs,  all  the  membefs  of 
the  Order  subscribed  immediately  for  the  purpose.  Generous 
donations  were  also  contributed  by  England. 

Westward  along  the  Quai  d*Orsay,  which  overlooks  one 
of  the  finest  wharves  of  the  city,  stands  the 

Pont  de  la  Concorde. — ^This  bridge  was  built  in  1787-90, 
by  Perronnet,  at  a  cost  of  1, 200,000  livres.  Part  of  the  stone 
employed  was  obtained  from  the  demolition  of  the  Bastille. 
It  consists  of  five  elliptical  arches;  Ihe  total  length  of  the 
bridge  is  461  feet,  its  breadth  is  61  feet.  One  of  the  piers 
bears  a  scale  of  20^/3  feet.  (2)  The  Boulevard  St.  Germain, 
which  is  being  continued  by  sections,  begins  liere,  the  corner- 
house  being  built  for  the  Cercle  49ricole  (see  p.  14).  Opposite 
is  the 

Palace  of  the  Legislative  Body,  fonnerly  Palais'Bouk- 
BON. — Begun  iu  1722,  by  Girardini,  for  Louise  Francoise, 
Duchess-dowager  of  Bourbon,  and  continued  by  Mansard.  The 
Pnnce  de  Conde  enlarged  it,  but  it  was  still  unfinished  in 
1789.  It  was  one  of  the  first  mansions  plundered,  and 
stood  unoccupied  till  1795,  when  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred held  its  sittings  in  the  pavilion  opposite  the  bridge,  the 
rest  being  appropriated  as  a  residence  for  the  president.  It 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Corps  tJgislatif,  In  1814 
it  returned  to  the  Prince  de  Conde,  a  part  being  reserved 
for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  On  the  melancholy  death  of 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon  (3)  in  1830,  this  palace  devolved  to 
the  Duke  d'Aumale  ;  but  eventually  the  whole  was  bought 
for  the  Chamber.  Since  then,  it  has  been  the  opening  scene 
of  the  Revolutions  of  1848,  December  2d,  1851,  and  Sep- 
tember 4th,  1870,  from  which  latter  date  (4)  it  has  remainol 

(1)  The  Prince  de  Salm  having  been  beheaded  in  1792,  his 
hotel  was  disposed  of  by  lottery,  and  a  hair-dresser  ^ou  il.  Iq 
1803  the  hotel  was  devoted  to  its  present  purpose. 

(2)  This  bridge  was  originally  called  Pont  Louis  XY).,  from  the 
place  opposite;  in  1792  it  was  named  Pont  de  la  Revolution, 
then  Pont  de  la  Concorde  in  1800.  At  the  Restoration  it  resumed 
it?  original  name,  which  was  again  changed  in  isso. 

(3)  The  duKe  was  found,  on  Aug.  27,  isso,  suspended  by  his 
cravat  from  the  bolt  of  a  window  of  his  bed-room,  at  the  Chateau 
de  St.  Leu,  and  from  his  age,  74,  and  his  weak  state  of  health, 
it  was  considered  improbable  that  he  could  have  accomplished 
his  own  destruction. 

(4)  Under  the  Second  Empire  the  Legislative  Body  held  its 
sittings  there.  On  the  4th  of  September,  i870,  it  was  invaded 
by  the  mob  without  the  slightest  opposition  on  the  part  of  tho 
military,  or  even  the  authorities  of  the  Chamber. 
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unemployed,  the  present  Natioiial  AgsemUy  having  selected 
Versailles  for  its  residence,  and  given  constitutional  sanction 
to  this  choice  by  its  vote  of  the  25th  of  February,  1875. 
(See  p.  52.) 

Exterior, — ^An  iron  railing  with  two  gates  gives  access  to 
the  edifice  from  the  bridge,  the  facade  of  which,  built  in  1804, 
by  Poyet,  con^sts  of  1 2  Corinthian  columns,  resting  on  a  broad 
flight  of  29  steps,  and  supporting  a  triangular  pediment 
measuring  95  feet  at  the  base  by  17  feet  allitude.  An  allego- 
rical bas-relief  by  M.  Cor  tot  adorns  the  tympan ;  it  represents 
France  standing  on  a  tribune,  holding  the  Constitution  of 
1830  in  her  right  hand.  At  her  sides  are  Force  and  Justice, 
the  Navy,  Army,  Manufactures,  Peace,  &c.  West  of  the 
portico  is  a  bas-relief  by  Rude ;  on  the  east  one  by  Pradicr, 
now  damaged  by  shot.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  there  are 
colossal  statues  of  Justice  and  Prudence,  and  in  front,  of  Sully, 
Colbert,  THopital  and  d'Aguesseau.  On  the  side  of  the  Place 
Bourbon  a  lofty  gateway,  connected  by  Corinthian  porticos 
with  two  lateral  pavilions,  leads  into  the  principal  court. 
The  iron  railings  between  the  columns  were  fixed  after  the 
attempt  of  May  15,  1848,  by  way  of  precaution  against  similar 
coups  de  main,  (1)  The  building  has  several  courts :  the 
principal  one  is  adorned  with  two  white  marble  statues,  by 
Guayrard :  one  represents  France  depositing  the  ticket  of 
universal  suffrage  into  an  urn ;  the  other.  Strength  spreading 
abundance  around  her,  while  her  right  hand  rests  on  Justice. 
The  buildings  contain  a  post-  and  telegraph-office,  those  of 
the  questure,  and  habitations  for  the  officials. 

Interior. — A  side  door  west  of  the  portico  leads  into  the 
Salle  des  Qxmlre  Colonnes,  opening  into  the  Salle  de  la  Paix, 
The  ceiling  is  painted  by  M.  Horace  Vernet.  The  coves  re- 
present the  roof  of  the  Palais  Bourbon ;  here  are  seen,  crowding 
to  witness  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  Chambers  by  Louis 

(I)  Under  the  pretext  of  "  petitioning"  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly (which  had  met  for  the  first  time  on  May  4,  i848)  in  favour 
of  Poland,  the  socialist  party  got  up  a  procession  on  the  istb  of 
the  same  month,  and  marched,  to  the  Palais  Bourbon.  The 
portico  was  soon  scaled  and  a  large  multitude  invaded  the 
hall  of  the  National  Assembly.  The  president  was  driven 
from  his  chair,  and  various  demagogues  tumultuously  ad- 
dressed the  Assembly,  summoning  it  to  vote  the  re-constitution 
of  Poland  at  any  cost.  At  length  the  Assembly  was  dispersed. 
Another  party  of  insurgents  had  meanwiiile  taken  possession  of 
the  H6tel  de  Ville^  and  decreed  a  provisional  government.  But 
by  this  time  upwards  of  too, coo  men  of  National  Guards  were 
under  arms ;  the  National  Assembly  was  re-instated,  and  the 
ringleaders  were  arrested  the  same  day. 
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Philippe,  the  Peers,  ambassadors,  members  of  the  Gour 
Royale,  and  of  the  University. 

From  this  hall  a  passage  leads  to  the  Salle  du  Trme, 
painted  by  Delacroix,  with  figures  of  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Seine, 
Garonne,  Saone  (Amr),  and  Loire,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Salle  Casimir  P^ier  is  the  vestibule  of  the 
principal  entrance.  There  are  here  statues  of  Perier,  by 
Duret ;  Bailly  on  his  way  to  execution,  and  Mirabeau, 
both  by  Jaley  ;  and  Foy,  by  Desprez.  Ajdoining  it  is  the 
Salle  aes  Distributions,  where  the  Deputies  used  to  receive 
the  reports  of  committees,  motions  of  the  Chamber,  &c.  The 
ceiling  of  this  saloon  is  painted  in  grisaille  by  Abel  de  Pujol, 
and  represents  in  different  compartments  the  Salic  Law,  the 
Gapitulaires  of  Charlemagne,  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the 
Charter  of  1830.  Next  comes  the  Antechamber  of  the  Library, 
containing  statues  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  and  paintings 
of  Mazeppa,  by  Horace  Yemet,  Philip  Augustus  ordering  the 
completion  of  the  Old  Louvre,  by  Mauzaisse ;  the  Square  of  St. 
Mark,  by  Joyant ;  and  Dagobert,  by  Gue.  We  now  enter 
the  Salle  des  Conferences,  painted  by  Heim ;  on  one  side  is 
Louis  le  Gros,  attended  by  his  Minister,  the  Abbe  Suger, 
drawing  up  the  ordinances  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Communes  in  1136 ;  on  the  other  is  Louis  XII.,  presiding 
at  a  sitting  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes.  There  are  various 
medallions:  one  represents  Charlemagne  causing  his  ''Gapi- 
tulaires*' to  be  read  to  the  people.  Another  represents  the 
people  applauding  St.  Louis  for  the  public  regulations  he  in- 
stituted previous  to  his  departure  for  Africa.  In  escutcheons 
are  *'  Code  Napoleon  "  and  **  Charte  de  1 830. "  This  Saloon 
also  contains  a  fine  statue  of  Henry  IV.,  some  flags  taken  from 
the  Austrians  during  the  Empire,  and  paintings  of  the  Siege 
of  Calais,  by  Scheffer ;  President  Mole,  by  Vincent,  and  Philip 
IV.  opening  the  States  General,  by  Vinchon. 

The  Legislative  Hall,  formerly  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  (1) 

(0  It  was  in  this  hall  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  made  her  ap- 
pearance with  her  two  sons,  the  Count  of  Paris  and  the  Duke  of 
Ghartres,  on  Feb.  24,  1848,  having  traversed  on  foot  the  space 
-which  separates  the  Chamber  from  the  Tuileries,  while  Louis 
Philippe  was  hastening  from  Paris  in  the  direction  of  St.  Cloud. 
She  entered  the  Chamber  at  half  past  i  p.m.,  and  took  her  seat 
on  an  arm-chair  which  had  been  provided  for  her,  in  the  small 
circular  space  before  the  tribune,  while  her  sons  sat  on  chairs 
on  each  side  of  her.  But  the  House  was  soon  invaded  by  a  crowd 
of  armed  men  ;  in  the  midst  of  an  uDdescribable  uproar,  M. 
Ledru-Rollin  declared  the  vacancy  of  the  Throne,  and  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  the  Duchess  succeeded  In  making  her 
escape.    She  quitted  Paris  the  next  morning. 
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iff  entered  by  a  side  door  in  the  above-mentioned  passage.  It 
is  a  semicircular  hail,  ornamented  with  24  colunms  of  single 
blocks  of  wlute  marble  of  the  Ionic  order,  having  capitals  of 
giU  bronze.  The  president's  chair  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
%e  axis  of  the  semicircle,  around  which  rise  in  gradation  500 
seats,  to  the  height  of  the  basement  which  supports  the 
columns.  In  the  intercolumniations  we  see  statues  of  Order 
and  Liberty,  by  Pradier  ;  and  above  the  entablature  statues 
by  Allier,  Foyatier,  Dumont,  and  Despres,  of  Reason,  Justice, 
Prudence,  and  Eloquence. 

The  desk  of  the  president  is  adorned  with  a  bas-relief,  by 
Lemot,  representing  Fame  and  History,  standing  before  a 
plinth  adorned  with  the  head  of  Janus  in  a  medallion. 

The  Library  of  the  Legislative  Body  consists  of  about 
65,000  volumes.  This  collection,  besides  comprising  all  the 
documents  relative  to  the  legislature  of  France,  is  cele- 
brated for  possessing  the  original  MSS.  of  the  Nouoelle  Hi- 
lo'tse,  and  the  Confessions^  of  Rousseau.  It  is  enriched  by 
the  complete  series  of  English  Parliamentary  Reports,  Papers, 
&c.,  as  a  periodical  interchange  of  papers  takes  place  between 
the  Parliaments  of  France  and  England.  The  ceiling  is  painted 
by  Delacroix.  For  admission,  apply  to  the  secretary,  but 
the  palace  is  not  visible  at  present. 

South  of  the  Palais  Bourbon  is  the  **  Place"  of  the  same 
name.  In  the  centre  is  a  marble  statue  by  Feucheres,  repre- 
senting Law,  sealed  on  the  chair  of  Justice,  her  right  hand 
holding  a  sceptre  and  her  left  resting  on  the  Code.  The  sides 
of  the  pedestal  are  charged  with  devices  in  bas-relief,  alle- 
gorical of  justice  and  Wisdom. 

The  late  Palace  of  the  Presidency,  formerly  called  the 
Hdtel  Lassay,  is  at  No.  128,  rue  de  TUniversite.  It  is  in  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance.    Adjoining  this  is  the 

Hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — The  prin- 
cipal front  is  on  the  Quai  d*Orsay,  and  consists  of  two 
pavilions  connected  by  an  intermediate  body  of  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  orders.    The  offices  are  in  the  rue  de  TUniversite. 

Proceeding  westward,  the  visitor  will  find  the 

Pont  des  Invalides,  a  stone  bridge  with  four  arches  of  100 
feet  span,  replacing  a  suspension-bridge  opened  in  1 829 .  It  has 
cost  800,000  fr.  The  balustrades  are  of  cast-iron,  and  the  foot 
of  the  central  pier  is  decorated  with  two  statues ;  that  towards 
the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  representing  Navigation,  and  that  on 
the  contrary  side.  Peace.    Further  on,  at  No.  63,  is  the 

Manufacture  Nationale  des  Tabacs. — The  French  go- 
vernment having  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  and  snu£f  for  a 
term.of  years  fixed  by  law,  this,  the  central  establishment  for 
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the  preparation  of  those  articles,  is  organized  oflatl  etteilsive 
scale,   and  has  besides  a  branch  at  Charenton.     A  court) 
enclosed  by  the  smithy  and  warehouses,  leads  to  the  rooms 
where  the  tobacco  is  undone  by  women,  laid  out  in  heaps,  and 
moistened  with  salt  water,  after  which  it  is  left  to   ferment 
at  a  temperature  of  about  1 60  Fahr.    Further  on,  the  leaves 
so  prepared  during  24  hours  are  stripped  of  their   stalks, 
and  the  blades  separatcid  from  then*  spines.    This  hard  stuff 
is  partly   used  for  soldiers'  tobacco  (tabac  de  cant  in  e),  and 
'partly  manufactured  into  paper  for  cigarettes.      A    steam- 
engine    by  Farcot,    of    200  horse    power,    communicates 
motion    to     a    variety    of     machinery    above.       A    long 
gallery  on  the  second  story  displays  a  row  of  ten   chop- 
ping-machines,  fed  from  behind  by  men  who  shovel  the  pre- 
pared tobacco-leaves  into  oscillating  funnels,  through  which 
they  descend  to  the  chopper  in  a  highly  compressed  state.  The 
produce  is  tobacco  ready  for  smoking.    The  next  room  con- 
tains 32  snuff-mills,  fed  from  above  through  canvas  guIMs;  a 
main  horizontal  shaft,  a  foot  in  diameter,  turns  as  many  ec- 
centrics as  there  are  mills,  conmiunicating  by  straps  with 
levers  that  give  the  perpendicular  mill-shafts  an  alternate  cir- 
cular motion.     The  produce  falls  upon  a  broad  canvas  strap 
moving  horizontally  upon  rollers,  and  is  thus  carried  to  four 
sieves ;  the  snuff  is  sifted,  and  falls  into  troughs  below ;  the 
coarser  snuff  is  rejected,  and  transported  by  the  former  process 
to  a  pit,  from  whence  a  bucket-engine  carries  it  to  the  third 
story.    Here  it  returns  to  the  mills  below  by  means  of  a 
long  Archimedes'  screw.    In  the  next  room  on  this  story  is  a 
machine  for  cutting  labels ;  and  on  descending,  other  rooms 
are  seen,  where  cigars  are  manufactured  by  women.    Next 
is  the  drying-room,  where  tobacco  ready  cut  is  exposed  in 
large  troughs  to  the  action  of  a  gentle  heat.    Two  rooms  for 
pig-tail  come  next,  where  it  is  spun  like  hemp,  from  the 
delicate  quill-diameter  patronized  by  the  Parisian  habiiitS 
of  the  Closer ie  des  Lilas,  to  the  thick  rope  that  forms  the 
solace  of  the  Havre  marin.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
here  is   1,900,   viz.,    1,500   females,    and  400   men  and 
boys.    A  man  will  earn  from  3  fr.  to  4  fr.  a-day ;  a  woman,  if 
clever,  may  earn  2  fr.  50  c.  per  day.    There  are  17  manufac- 
tories in  France  all  depending  from  this,  the  central  one- 
The  net  annual  profh  on  the  tobacco  monopoly  is  about 
175,000,000  fr.   There  are  about  500  licensed  tobacconists  in 
Paris.  Admission  on  Thursdays  from  10  to  12  and  from  1  to  4. 
Adjoining  is  the  Pompe  d  feu  du  Gros  CailloUy  established 
by  Messrs.  Penier  in  1786,  for. supplying  houses  on  the  Ic 
bank  \fith  water.    There  M-e  also  baths  on  t^  premises. 
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Opposite  the  Pont  de  I'Alma  (see  p.  160)  at  the  corner  of 
the  new  Avenue  du  Champ  de  Mars,  we  see  a  new  ediflce, 
vhich  contained  the  Imperial  stables. 

At  No.  73  is  the  Magazine  of  Military  Accoutrements,  and 
ftt  No.  103  the  Garde  Meuble,  where  the  furniture  of  the 
National  palaces  is  kept,  it  communicates  through  the 
court  with  the  Ateliers  de  Sculpture,  where  artists  com  • 
nBSsioned  by  Government  execute  their  works.  Neither 
Of  these  establishments  is  visible  (1). 

At  No.  188,  rue  St.  Dominique,  we  find  a  military  hospital, 
femnded  by  the  Mar6chaT  de  Biron  in  1765,  and  containing 
t,050  beds.     Continuing  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  church  of 

St.  Pierre  du  Gros  Caillou, — ^in  the  Tuscan  style, 
erected  in  1822,  by  M.  Godde. 

Oppos^e  is  the  Hospice  Leprince  (see  p.  104). 

the  rue  St.  Dominique  terminates  at  the 

ChAkp  de  Mars — an  immense  oblong  space  between  the 
£cole  Militaire  and  the  Seine,  of  3084  feet  by  2290.  It  was 
formerly  bordered  east  and  west  by  ditches  formed,  in  1790, 
by  the  population  of  Paris,  of  both  sexes  aDd  all  ranks,  for 
the  celebrated  FSte  de  la  Fidiration,  which  took  place  on  the 
14lh  of  July,  when  an  altar,  called  VAutel  de  la  Patrie^  was 
erected  in  the  centre,  and  Louis  XYI.,  seated  in  a  superb  am- 
phitheatre in  front  of  the  £cole  Militaire,  took  his  oath  to 
the  new  constitution.  More  than  60,000  persons  were 
cOBSfanily  at  work  till  the  embankments  were  completed. 
Here  Napoleon  held  the  famous  Champ  de  Mai,  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  here  too^  in  1830,  Louis  Philippe  dis- 
trlhttted  their  colours  to  the  National  Guards.  On  tiie  night 
of  the  14th  June,  1837,  during  the  rejoicings  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  24  persons  were  suffo- 
cated or  trodden  to  death  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  pass- 
ing throo^  the  gates.  On  May  loth,  1852,  Louis  Napoleon 
distributed  to  the  army  the  Eagles  which  were  to  ref^ace  the 
Gallic  Cock.  This  ground,  commonly  used  for  reviews  and 
mancBuvres,  was  covered,  in  1867^  with  the  buildings  and 
park  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  (2)  and  extensive  pavilions,  to 

(f)  The  ground  on  which  this  building  stands  was  once 
an  island  called  lie  des  Cygnes,  fonnerly  He  Marquerelle,  On  St. 
BaHhoJomew's  day  the  dead  bodies  of  4, 200  persons,  being  con- 
aitiered  unworthy  of  Christian  burial,  were  cast  into  the  Seine, 
but  they  collected  at  the  He  Marquerelle,  and  caused  such  an 
infection  that  they  had  to  he  interred  on  the  island. 

(i)  The  Great  Exhibition  of  1867  was  confessedly  the  most 
splendid  ever  witnessed.  The  centre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars 
was  occupied  by  an  elliptical  edifice,  chiefly  consisting  of  iron 
and  glass,  and  composed  of  seven  concentric  galleries,  en^ 
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be  connected  with  those  in  progress  on  the  Trocadero  oppo- 
site, are  now  in  course  of  erection  here  for  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1878. 
At  the  southern  eitremity  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  is  the 
£coLE  MiLiTAiRE. — ^LouisXY.,  by  an  edict  of  1751,  foanded 
this  school  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  five  hnndred  poor 
sons  of  noblemen  killed  in  battle.  It  was  commenced  in 
1752  by  Gabriel.  The  principal  entrance,  on  the  Place  de 
Fontenoy,  opens  into  two  courts.  The  first,  42a  feet 
square,  is  bordered  by  barracks ;  the  second,  a  square  of 
270  feet,  is  flanked  by  two  open  fioric  galleries  ending  in 
the  lateral  pavilions  of  the  front,  and  connected  mth  the 
central  one  which  is  surmounted  by  a  quadrangular  dome. 
The  main  building  is  flanked  by  Cavalry  and  ArtiHery 
barracks.  An  observatory  set  up  here  by  Lalande  in 
1768,  was  definitively  suppi'essed  in  17  88-,  when  the  school 
was  closed,  to  be  transformed  into  cavalry-barracks  in 
1789.  Napoleon  afterwards  made  it  his  headquarters.  It 
now  forms  barracks  for  about  6,000  men,  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery,  and  occupies  a  space  of  1,408  feet  by  797. 
In  the  centre  of  the  circular  Place  de  Breteuil,  is  the 
Artesian  Well  of  Grenelle. — Commenced  in  1834,  by 
M.  Mulot,  engineer,  and  completed  February  26th,  1841, 
when  the  water  burst  out  with  inconceivable  force,  the 
boring  instrument  having,  penetrated  to  1,800  feet.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  was  2S^  centigrade,  or  82*4  Fahren- 
heit. The  water  rises  to  112  feet,  yielding  170,940 
gallons  in  24  hours,  which  may  be  conveyed  to  the  upper- 
most story  of  any  house  in  Paris.  The  pipe  is  21  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  surface,  and  7  at  bottom.  The  water  has 
been  horizontally  conveyed  to  the  centre  of  the  Place  de 
Breteuil,  where  the  present  open-worked  tower  of  bronzed 
cast-iron,  42  metres  in  height,  and  of  elegant  design,  en- 
closes the  ascension  and  distribution  pipes.  To  view  the  in- 
terior, apply  at  No.  74,  Avenue  de  Breteuil. 

At  No.  39,  Boulevard  des  Invalides,  stands  the  new  church  of 
circling  a  delightful  garden  in  the  middle.  This  building 
covered  a  space  of  36  acres,  its  total  length  being  527  yards, 
and  its  breadth,  406  yards.  The  rest  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars  was  laid  out  into  a  beautiful  park,  divided,  like 
the  Palace,  among  the  different  nations.  Moorish  palaces, 
mosques,  Chinese  coffee-house!^,  &c.,  lay  side  by  side  with 
Portuguese  villas  and  Russian  log-houses.  One  part  of  the  'Park 
was  devoted  to  a  horticultural  ex.hibition,  considered  the  most 
complete  ever  seen.  The  number  of  exhibitors,  which  was 
2S,ooo  in  1 355,  and  28,000  in  the  London  Exhibition  of  i862, 
was  60,000  in  i»67. 
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Slr»   Francois  Xavier. — It  has  its  principal  front,  which 
may  be  recognizee  by  its  two  square  towers,  op  the  Boule- 
vard des  hivalides.    The  interior  is  still  unfinished,  except 
the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  where  service  is  performed. 
At  No.  56,  same  Boulevard,  we  perceive  the 
Institution  Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles. — ^Founded 
by  M.  Valentin  Hauy,  who,  being  himself  blind,   in   1784 
opened  a  school  for  blind  children.    In  1791  it  was  created  a 
royal  institution  by  Louis  XVI.,  and  was  installed  in  1843  in 
1    J  present  ^lendid  building,  erected  by  the  architect  Philip- 
pon,  at  a  cost  of  1,850,000  fr.,  and  covering  a  space  of  3,000 
s<(uare  metres.    In  the  centre  of  the  court  stands  a  marble 
statue  of  the  founder  in  the  attitude  of  teaching  a  blind  youth, 
executed  by  Badioa  de  la  Tronchcre.     In  the  bas-relief  which 
adorns  the  pediment  over  the  entrance,  by  Jouffroy,  Religion 
is  represented  encouraging  Hauy  and  a  blind  female  in  their 
efforts  to  instruct  their  pupils.    The  building  has  distinct 
apai'tments  for  the  males  and  females.      The  visitor  is  first 
conducted  to  the  right  wing,    occupied  by  the  boys,  and 
witnesses  successively  their  ability  in  brush-making,  joinery, 
turning,  weaving,  and  basket-making,  which  is  considered  the 
best  employment  for  them,  except  music,  for  which  they  have 
a  peculiar  aptitude,  and  which  is  here  cultivated  with  the 
utmost  care.    On  ascending  the  first  story,  he  is  introduced 
to  the  school  and  music  rooms,  and  next  to  the   chapel, 
which   occupies   the  centre  ;    it  is  painted  by  Lehmaun : 
the  subject  is  Christ  affording  consolation  to  the  blind.  On  the 
second  floor  are  the  dormitories,  four  for  boys,  and  two  for 
girls,  besides  a  supplementary  one  in   case  of   necessity. 
Here  also  are  the  rooms  of  the  Sceurs  de  Ste.  Marie,  who 
attend  in  the  infirmaries,  which  are  two  in  number,  one  for 
each  sex.    A  repetition  of  nearly  the  same  rooms  occurs  on 
the  side  of  the  girls,  arranged  for  occupations  proper  for 
their  sex.    The  refectories  occupy  the  ground-floor,  together 
with  the  kitchens,  baths,  &c.     All  the  professors  are  blind, 
and  the  establishment  requires  hardly  any  aid  of  mechanics 
from  without,  nearly  every  thing  being  manufactured  by  the 
inmates.  A  gynmastic  apparatus  is  constructed  in  the  garden, 
and  the  interior  arrangements  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils.    The  children,  if  received 
gratuitously,  must  not  be  under  9  nor  above  14  years  of  age, 
and  are  required  to  produce  certificates  of  their  birth,  freedom 
from  contagious  disease  andidiotcy,  as  well  as  of  Iheir  parents' 
good  conduct  and  indigence.   For  boarders  no  age  is  fixed. 
Among  the  elder  pupils  there  are  some  excellent  pianists  and 
performers  on  the  most  difficult  instruments.    They  have  a 
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fnrhitiiig-ofGce  for  the  publication  of  books  in  r^ef :  pfifiters 
and  compositors  are  ali  blind.  Every  pupil  besides  haslK)oka 
written  by  himself  under  dictation,  by  a  j^ocess  of  pricking 
the  paper  which  produces  conventional  letters  in  relief  on  the 
paper,  this  system,  also  used  in  print,  was  invented  by  M. 
Louis  Braille,  a  professor  of  the  establishment^  born  biind, 
who  died  in  1 852 ,  and  whose  bust  may  be  seen  in  the  vestibulej 
Some  pupils  excel  in  mathematics,  and  by  the  methods  described 
can  put  on  paper  very  intricate  calculah  >iis  In  the  Salle  de^ 
Ventes  visitors  will  find  a  variety  of  c  ^ticles  for  purchase^ 
made  by  the  inmates,  some  of  them  InouUMilty  executed.  At 
present  there  are  about  220  pupils,  iatfuHmg  60  females.  The 
Government  has  allotted  160  bursaries  ot  800  fr.  each  for  the 
education  of  as  many  indigent  pupi^  ol  either  sex,  and  se- 
veral benevolent  individuals  have  ena.-'wed  the  establishinent 
in  a  similar  way.  Four  or  five  times  a  year  there  are 
public  concerts  held  in  the  chapel.  For  admittanee,  apply  to 
the  Director  on  Wednesdays  from  half-past  1  to  4. 

At  No.  151,  rue  de  Sevres,  we  find  the 

H6PITAL  DE  Madame  Negker,  a  building  which  was  aeoo- 
vent  of  Benedictine  nuns  until  1775.  Louis  XVI.  converted 
it  into  a  hospital  (see  p.  1 19). 

Next  door  to  this  hospital,  at  No.  149,  is  the 

HdPiTAL  DES  Enfans  Malabes. — On  this  ^t  exited  a  cha- 
rity-school, called  Mnison  de  VEnfant  Mas,  which  was  pur- 
ehased,  in  1732,  by  Languet  de  Gergy,  rector  of  St.  Sulpice, 
and  opened  for  the  reception  of  poor  girls  and  sick  women  of 
his  parish.  It  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  stboOl  for  the 
daughters  of  poor  noblemen,  and  in  I802  was  formed  into  an 
hospital  for  sick  children  (see  p.  I20). 


THIJITEBNTH  ,  IT  ALT* 

This  lies  entirely  within  the  7Ui  arrondissemeat«  We  may 
commence  it  with  the 
Place  Vauban,  a  semicircular  space,  fronted  by  the 
tfyLiniE  BES  Invalided. — This  majestic  structure  was  built  by 
the  architect  Mansard,  and  finished  in  1706.  A  scpiare  masS; 
t^S  leet  in  length,  forms  the  body  of  the  church.  H  is 
divided  into  tWo  stories,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  front  is  a 
grajectiag  mass,  with  a  pediment  resting  on  composite  oolunms. 
*heflottt|iern  and  principal  front  is  composed  of  two  rows  of 
e<*Jmns,  the  lower  of  the  Doric  order,  theniver  irf  theCo- 
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irinfhian.  Above  this,  resting  on  a  circular  ftiylof^to,  rises  the 
drum,  outwardly  surrounded  by  40  coupled  composite  columns. 
At  the  points  corresponding  to  the  angles  of  the  lower  stories 
are  eight  projecting  buttresses,  fini^ed  with  engaged  columns. 
An  attic  crowned  with  a  balustrade,  and  adorned  with  ardied 
windows,  surmounts  the  drum,  from  within  which  springs  the 
dome;  its  surface  is  divided  by  12  gilt  ribs  into  as  many 
compartments,  each  adorned  with  trophies,  arms,  and  other 
devices,  also  gilt.  The  dome  is  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  with 
a  spire,  globe,  and  cross,  making  a  hei^t  of  323  ft. 

On  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays  from  12 
to  3,  the  public  are  admitted  to  visit  the 

Interior. — ^The  interior  is  circular,  with  branches  of  a  Greek 
cross  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points, 
forming  the  nave  and  transepts,  between  which  are  four 
circular  chapels,  each  having  three  lofty  arched  entrances, 
one  of  which  feces  the  centre  of  the  church,  now  occupied 
by  a  circular  parapet  surrounding  the  crypt  which  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Napoleon  I.  Above  this  rises  the  dome, 
resting  on  four  main  arches,  in  the  pendentives  of  which  are 
paintiiigs  of  the  four  Evangelists,  by  Ddafosse  and  Lebrun. 
The  attic  over  the  paidentives  is  adorned  with  12  medallions, 
containing  portraits,  in  bas-relief,  by  Bo^o,  Tannay,  Rux- 
thiet,  and  Gartelier,  of  Clovis,  Dagobert,  Pepin-le-Brcf,  Charle-. 
magne,  Louis-le-Debonnaire,  Charles-le-Chauve,  Philip  Augus- 
tus, St.  Louis,  Louis  XH.,  Henry  iV.,  Louis  XIII.,  and  Louis 
XIV,  (1)  The  attic  is  surmounted  with  a  drum,  pierced  with 
12  ardied  windows,  from  the  entablature  of  which  springs 
the  first  cupola,  painted  by  Jouvenet,  in  12  compartments,  28 
feet  in  height  by  11  in  breadth  at  bottom,  and  8  at  top,  re- 
presenting the  Apostles.  The  cupola  ends  in  a  circular  cor- 
nice 54  feet  in  diameter,  through  which  we  see  the  second  cu- 
pola, painted  by  Delafosse  :  St.  Louis  presenting  his  sword  to 
Jesus  surrounded  by  angels.  This  picture  is  50  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  contains  upwards  of  30  ccAossal  figures.  The 
cdiing  over  the  high  altar  is  padnted  by  Noel  Coypd,  and 
v^reseats  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Trinity,  sur 
rounded  by  angels.  Those  playing  on  musical  instruments, 
which  adorn  the  intrados  of  the  windows,  are,  to  the  right, 
by  Bon  BouUongne;  to  the  left,  by  Louis  BouUongne. — 
Ohapds  and  Transepts^ — Over  the  entrances  to  the  chapels 
are  bas-rcAiefs,  representing  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Louis. 

(i)  At  the  revolution  of  1789  these  portraits  were  transformM 
into  those  of  Grecian  and  Roman  philosophers,  with  Voltaire  and 
Ilousseau  among  them,  ifpon  restoring  them,  Pepin  le  Bref  was 
MiMtHiited  fw  ChUdebert< 
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The  chapel  of  St.  Augustin,  to  the  right  on  entering,  is  painted 
by  Louis  BouUongne,  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  that  saint. 
The  bas-reliefs  are  by  Flamant  and  Laprerie.  In  the  centre 
of  the  chapel  stands  the  tomb  of  King  Joseph  of  Spain,  the 
eldest  brother  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  whose  mortal  remains 
were  transferred  hither  in  March,  1864.  It  consists  of  a  sar- 
cophagus of  black  marble  with  white  veins,  resting  on  a 
tasteful  but  simple  basement.  In  the  adjoining  transept  is  a 
monument  to  Vauban,  consisting  of  a  sarcophagus  of  black 
marble,  on  which  the  figure  of  Vauban  reclines  ;  behind  it 
is  an  obelisk  bearing  his  arms  and  surrounded  by  trophies. 
Two  statues,  representing  Genius  and  Prudence,  by  Etex, 
stand  beside  the  hero.  Next  follows  the  chapel  of  St.  Am- 
brose, painted  by  Bon  Boullongne,  in  six.  compartments,  repre- 
senting as  many  passages  in  the  life  of  that  saint.  The  cupola 
represents  his  apotheosis*  The  chapel  opposite  is  enriched 
with  bas-reliefs  and  sculptures  by  LeCointe  andPaltier;  its 
cupola,  painted  in  six  compartments  by  Michel  Gorneille, 
represents  passages  of  the  life  of  St.  Gregory.  Next  follows 
the  western  transept,  with  a  monument  to  Turenne,  brought 
here  from  St.  Denis,  composed  by  Lebrun  and  executed  by 
Tuby.  The  marshal  is  represented  expiring  in  the  arms  of 
Immortality.  At  the  feet  of  the  hero  is  the  affrighted  eagle 
of  the  German  Empire  ;  an  obelisk  rises  behind.  The 
last  chapel,  dedicated  to  St,  Jerome,  has  paintings  by  Bon 
Boullongne,  of  various  incidents  in  the  life  of  that  saint.  The 
sculptures  are  by  Nicolas  Coustou.  Here  we  Gnd  to  the  left 
the  tomb  of  King  Jerome,  a  black  marble  sarcophagus  resting 
on  clawed  feet  of  gilt  bronze,  and  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
the  Kinff,  by  Guillaume,  partially  enveloped  in  an  ample 
cloak,  his  right  hand  resting  on  his  marshal's  baton.  At  the 
corners  are  two  eagles  supporting  a  laurel  wreath,  all  of  gilt 
bronze.  Next  comes  an  sdtar,  behind  which  we  see  a  small 
sarcophagus  containing  the  heart  of  the  Queen  of  Westphalia; 
and  to  tl^  right  a  monument  in  the  same  style  as  that  of  the 
King,  and  covering  the  mortal  remains  of  the  young  Prince 
Jerome.  On  one  of  the  piers  there  is  a  marble  monument  to 
Marshal  d'Ornano. — The  High  Altar, — It  is  ascended  by  ten 
steps  of  white  marble ;  the  altar-table  is  of  black  marble,  sur- 
mounted by  four  spiral  columns  of  the  same  material,  black 
and  white,  supporting  a  canopy,  all  profusely  gilt.  Winding 
staircases  on  either  side  of  the  high  altar  descend  to  the  iron 
railing  communicating  with  the  old  church,  opposite  which 
is  the  entrance  to  the  crypt  containing  the 

Tomb   of  Napoleon  /. — ^This  entrance  is  flanked  by  two 
sarcophagi  resting  upon  plmths,  and  surmounted  by  two  Co- 
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rlAlhian  columns  crowned  with  segmental  pediments;  one 
is  dedicated  to  Marshal  Duroc,  the  other  to  Marshal  Ber-> 
trand,  the  Emperor's  friends  during  his  adversity.  A  hronze 
door  gives  access  to  the  crypt ;  over  it,  on  a  black  marble 
slab^  are  the  following  words,  quoted  from  the  Emperor's  will : 

<<Je  desire  que  mes  cendres  reposent  sur  les  herds  de  la 
Seine,  au  milieu  de  ce  peuple  FraD^ais  que  j'al  tant  aim^." 
Two  colossal  bronze  caryatides,  by  Duret,  at  the  entrance,  hold 
the  globe,  sceptre,  and  imperial  crown.  A  gloomy  gallery, 
running  under  the  high  altar,  now  leads  to  tne  crypt,  dimly 
lighted  by  funereal  lamps  of  bronze,  and  adorned  with  bas- 
reUefs,  designed  by  Simart,  and  executed  by  Lanno,  Petit, 
and  Ottin,  representing  ;  1.  The  Termination  of  (^ivil  War  ;  2. 
the  Concordat ;  3.  the  Reform  of  the  Administration  ;  4.  the 
Council  of  State;  5.  the  Code ;  6.  the  University ;  7.  the  Court 
of  Accounts ;  8.  the  Encouragement  of  Trade  and  Conmierce ; 
9.  Public  Works;  10.  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  all  due  to  the 
energy  of  the  late  Emperor.  The  pavement  of  the  crypt  is  de- 
corated with  a  crown  of  laurels  in  mosaic^  within  which,  on  a 
Mack  circle,  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  following  victories: 
Rivoli,  Pyramids,  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  lena,  Friedland,  Wag* 
ram,  andMoskowa.  Twelve  colossal  statues,  by  Pradier,  re- 
presenting as  many  victories,  stand  against  the  pilasters,  facing 
the  tomb,  which  consists  of  an  immense  monolith  of  porphyry, 
weighing  135,000  lbs.,  and  brought  from  Lake  Onegain Finland 
at  a  cost  of  140,000fr.  It  covers  the  sarcophagus,  also  of  a 
single  block,  12  feet  long  and  6  in  breadth,  resting  upon  two 
plinths,  which  stand  on  a  block  of  green  granite,  brought  from 
the  Vosges.  The  total  height  is  1 3  K  feet.  In  the  gallery  which 
encircles  the  crypt  is  a  recess,  called  the  Chapelle  Ardente, 
containing  the  sword  the  Emperor  wore  at  Austerlitz,  the  in- 
signia he  used  to  wear  on  state  occasions,  the  crown  of  gold 
voted  by  the  town  of  Cherbourg,  and  the  colours  taken  in 
different  battles.  At  the  furthest  end  of  the  recess  is  the 
statue  of  the  Emperor  in  his  imperial  robes,  due  to  the  chisel 
of  Simart.  This  reliquaire  is  closed  with  gilt  doors.  The 
crypt  is  only  visible  from  the  circular  parapet  above.  The 
marble  of  this  monument  has  cost  2,ooo,ooofr.,  and  the  whole 
expense  amounts  to  9,000,000  fr.  (l) 

In  a  vault  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  dome  are  deposited 
the  bodies  of  Marshal  Mortier  and  the  'Other  14  victims  of 
Fieschi's  attempt  (see  p.  204). 

(])  The  mortal  remains  of  Napoleon  I.  were  solemnly  trans* 
ferred  to  the  sarcophagus  on  the  2d  of  April,  I86i.  A  medal 
commemorative  of  the  event,  and  offered  by  the  living  remnants 
of  the  Grande  Armee,  was  enclosed  with  the  cofQn, 
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The  stranger  should  now  follow  the  Bottlerard,   wUdi 
leads  ttorthward  to  the 

Hotel  des  Invalidcs. — ^la  1596,  under  the  reign  of  Henry 
lY.,  an  asylum  for  invalids  was  formed  in  an  old  coBvent  in 
the  Faubourg  Si.  Marcel.  This  institution  was  removed  to 
Bicetre,  by  Louis  XIII.  In  1670,  during  the  administration 
of  Louvois,  Louis  XIY.,  by  whose  wars  the  number  of  invalids 
was  greatly  increased,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
edifice ;  the  main  building,  as  well  as  the  first  church,  were 
finished  about  1706,  by  Bruant.  The  second  churdi,  de- 
scribed above,  was  destined  for  the  celebration  of  military 
anniversaries.  The  whole  edilice  now  covers  28  acres  of 
ground,  enclosing  15  courts.  In  1789  it  took  the  name  of 
Temple  de  VHumaniU;  and  during  that  period  was  respected. 
Under  Napdeon  it  was  called  Temple  de  Mars,  and  the  noinber 
of  its  inmates  was  frightfully  increased.  In  1815  it  resumed 
its  original  title.  This  magnificent  institution  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Minister  of  War.  The  staff  comprises ; 
a  marshal  of  France,  a  general  of  division,  governor ;  a  ge- 
neral  of  brigade,  commander;  a  colonel,  major;  eight  oap« 
tains,  adjutants.  There  is  an  administrative  council  com- 
posed of  13  members.  There  are  also  one  cure,  two 
chaplains,  one  chief  physician,  one  chief  apothecary  and 
10  assistants;  26  Sisters  of  Charity  and  260  servants.  The 
Hotel  is  divided  into  14  divisions,  eadi  of  which  has  a 
chief  of  division,  an  adjutant  and  sub-adjutant.  The  gover- 
nor has  40,000  fr.  per  annum;  the  generaln^mmandant, 
15,000  fr.;  the  intendant,  12,000  fr.,  and  the  colonel-major, 
7000  fr.  All  soldiers  who  are  actually  disabled  by  their 
wounds,  or  who  have  served  30  years,  and  obtained  a  pen- 
sion, are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  this  institution.  The 
whole  of  the  invalids,  amounting  at  the  present  moment  to 
700,  officers  iueluded,  are  boarded,  lodged,  and  clothed. 
The  table-service  of  the  ofllcers  was  of  plate,  the  gift  of  Maria 
Louisa;  but  it  was  taken  to  the  Mint  by  order  of  the 
Commune,  and  is  now  replaced  by  composition  metal. 
For  meals,  the  inmates  of  the  Hotel  are  divided  into 
three  parties ;  the  hours  of  the  first  are  0  a.m.  and  4  p.  m.; 
those  of  the  second  lo  and  5,  and  those  of  the  third,  eon 
sisting  of  the  employis,  half  past  10  and  half  past  5.  The 
soldiers  have  for  breakfast,  soup,  beef,  and  a  dish  of  vege* 
tables ;  for  dinner,  meat  or  eggs,  and  vegetables ;  cheese,  on 
Fridays.  At  each  repast  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat 
is  served  to  each  man,  who  also  receives  a  litre  of  wine 
and  iYt  pound  of  white  bread  daily;  the  wine  and  bread  are 
of  the  same  quality  for  all  ranks  of  officers  and  men,  but  tho 
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offlcen  have  an  extra  dish  allowed.  Each  roan  has  his  bed, 
straw  and  wool  mattresses,  and  bolster,  with  a  press  for 
his  dotbes.  Any  person  not  consaraing  his  allowance  ipay 
receive  an  equivalent  in  money  ;  those  deprived  of  legs  are 
allowed  money  instead  of  shoes.  The  hotel  will  hold  5,000  in- 
valids. They  all  wear  the  same  uniform ;  their  only  duty  9ti 
their  own  request  is  to  mount  guard  in  the  hotel.  The 
number  of  officers  is  about  170.  A  model  school  for 
E»fants  da  Troupe  (sons  of  soldiers)  has  been  established 
here  since  1875. 

Eastericr. — ^The  H6tcl  has  a  wide  terrace  in  front,  laid  out 
as  a  garden,  and  armed  with  a  quantity  of  large  guns  takei^ 
in  battle,  some  of  which  are  worth  inspection. 

The  front  of  the  hotel  is  612  feet  in  length ;  it  is  divided  into 
four  stories,  and  presents  three  pavilions.  The  central  one 
is  decorated  with  Ionic  pilasters,  supporting  an  arch,  on  the 
tympan  of  which  is  a  bas-relief  of  Louis  XIV.  on  horseback, 
sculptured  by  Coustou,  jun.,  and  restored  in  1816  by  Car- 
telier.     On  the  pedestal  is  this  inscription :  — 

Ludovieus  Magnus,  miiitibus  regali  munificentia  In  per- 
petuum  provideuB,  has  edes  posuit  An.  M.DG.LXXV. 
Statues  of  Mars  and  Minerva  in  bronze,  by  Coustou,  jun.,, 
adorn  the  entrance.  The  four  bronze  figures  at  the  corners  of 
these  pavilions,  representing  vanquished  nations,  by  Desjar- 
dins,  formerly  adorned  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Place 
des  Victoires  ;  they  are  12  feet  high,  and  were  placed  here  in 
1 800.  The  prmcipal  Iront  has  two  lateral  entrances,  and  a 
central  one  kAding  into  the  Cour  (THonneur,  which  is  3 1 5  feet 
long,  192  feet  broad,  and  is  overlooked  by  galleries,  the  first 
seettim  of  which,  to  the  left,  is  covered  with  mural  paintings 
representing  passages  of  French  history  from  the  Druids  down 
to  Charlemagne.  The  central  southern  body,  bearing  in  front 
a  statue  of  Napoleon  I.,  is  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  with  statues 
of  Time  and  Study  in  the  pedhnent,  and  crowned  by  a  cam- 
panile. The  right  and  left  are  occupied  by  the  governor 
and  his  staff.  The  western  part  of  the  Hdlel  is  now  converted 
into  barracks  for  2,000  ipfantry. 

Library, ^-^The  library,  founded  by  Napoleon ,  contains  about 
30,000  volumes,  and  possesses  manuscripts  of  Sully  and  Colbert, 
two  gilt  candlesticks  which  belonged  to  Marshal*  Turenne,  the 
cannon-ball  (weighing  3  lb.)  by  which  he  was  killed,  and  a 
small  equestrian  statue  of  that  hero  in  gold  and  silver.  In 
fr<mt  of  one  of  the  windows  is  a  fine  model  of  the  Colonne 
Veoddme.  The  librarv  is  open  from  9  to  3 ,  except  on  Sundays 
and  festivals.  Books  cani^ot  be  consulted  without  a  peryms-^ 
sion  frem  ibe  bweau. 
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Council^hamber. — ^This  is  in  the  passage  west  of  the  lir 
brary  on  the  same  floor.  The  Salle  d*Alttnle  contains,  houdes 
portraits  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Rigault,  Napoleon  I.  by  lagres, 
and  the  Goveruors  of  the  Hotel,  a  numerous  collection 
of  miniature  drawings  of  all  the  flags  and  banners  taken 
in  war  from  the  time  of  Henry  lY.  to  the  present,  besides 
the  banners  of  many  towns  of  France.  Here  also  we  see 
a  chalk  drawing,  in  medallions,  of  various  suojeots  re- 
lating to  the  captivity  of  St.  Helena,  with  leaves  and  other 
relics  of  the  place  fixed  on  it,  an  elaborate  work  by  Lieut. 
Goy  ;  also  the  bronze  frame  which  surmounted  the  oolfin 
containing  the  ashes  of  Napoleon  I.  when  brought  over  to 
Paris  in  1842.  A  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  coffin  is  set  in 
the  base  of  this  frame.  In  the  adjoining  Salk  des  Mareckavx 
are  portraits,  by  Vernier,  of  the  Marshals  of  the  First  Empire. 
•On  a  pedestal  we  see  a  bronze  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  in 
a  glass  stand  the  sword  and  hat  of  Napoleon  I.  Over  the  door 
are  two  medallions,  by  Vernier,  with  portraits  of  Mansard 
and  Bruant,  the  architects  of  tlie  Hotel. 

Dormitories. — ^These  are  on  the  fii*st  and  second  stories, 
and  consist  of  12  spacious  rooms,  called  by  the  names  of 
celebrated  warriors  of  France.  They  contain  each  from  50 
to  55  beds.  The  other  rooms  contain  each  from  4  to  8  beds. 
The  inlirmai-iesare  extensive  and  well  ventilated. 

Refectories  and  Kitchens. '^In  the  piles  of  buildings  to  the 
left,  on  entering  the  Cour  d'Honneur,  are  two  grand  refectories, 
or  dining-rooms.  Each  of  them  is  150  feet  in  length  by 
24  in  breadth.  One  is  devoted  to  the  officers,  and  the 
other  to  the  sub-officers  and  privates.  They  contain  some 
indifferent  paintings  in  fresco,  representing  fortified  towns 
and  places  in  Flanders,  Holland,  Alsace,  Franche  Gomie, 
Burgundy,  &c. ,  conquered  by  Louis  XIV.  In  each  there  arc  30 
round  tables,  for  messes  of  12.  There  are  two- kitchens^  one 
for  the  officers,  the  other  for  the  privates.  The  consumption 
of  the  hotel  is  about  1,500  lbs.  of  meat  and  30  bushels  of 
vegetables  daily,  cooked  in  different  ways.    The 

Musie  d'Artillerie,  dating  from  1 794,  occupies,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Cour  d'Honneur  on  entering,  two  large  halls  on 
the  ground-floor,  similar  to  the  refectories  above  described 
and  likewise  adorned  with  mural  paintings  :  in  that  to  the 
left,  the  sieges  of  Limburg,  Huy,  Oudenarde,  Seneffe,  Dinan 
and  Maeslricht ;  in  that  to  the  right,  those  of  Valenciennes, 
Camhray,  Gasscl  and  Gand.  This  museum,  which  is  c<Hi* 
tinued  through  several  other  galleries,  first  consisted  of  arms 
collected  together  from  the  Garde-Meublo  de  la  Gooropne, 
the  Qb&teaui^  de  Cbantilly  and  S^dan,  the  Bastille,  and  Qtbep 
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armouries.  During  the  wars  of  the  First  Napoleon  the 
Mosemn  was  increased  by  spoils  from  the  enemy,  but  many 
ot  the  arms  were  claimed  by  the  Allies  in  1814  ;  in  1815 
the  Prussians  alone  carried  ofif  580  chestsful.  The  vestibule 
displays  coast  and  other  guns,  trophies  of  Eastern 
wars,  as  the  Arabic  or  Chinese  inf^eriptions  show.  We 
commence  by  the  hall  on  the  left,  which  contains  a  coUection 
of  defensive  and  offensive  weapons  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
centre  of  the  ball  is  devoted  to  figures  clad  in  armour, 
both  on  horse-back  and  on  foot ;  of  the  latter  there  are  also 
many  on  blocks  along  the  walls ;  but  for  closer  description 
we  must  refer  the  visitor  to  the  Catalogue  (1).  The  glass- 
stands  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  contain  a  variety  of 
helmets  and  bucklers,  many  of  Asiatic  origin  and  beautifully 
embossed.  These  should  be  looked  for  in  the  Catalogue 
under  the  letter  H ;  letter  I  is  exclusively  applied  to  shields, 
J  to  swords,  etc.  A  side-room  to  the  right  also  contains  a 
variety  of  helmets,  shields  and  cuirasses  ;  in  the  glass  stands 
of  the  windows  we  see  a  collection  of  casts  of  seals  pertaining 
to  the  old  nobility;  the  saddle-cloth  of  Louis  XIV. See. 
Retracing  our  steps,  we  enter  the  hall  opposite,  already  men- 
tioned. Here  we  find  the  new  Mus^e  des  uniformes  mili" 
taires,  containing  a  highly  interesting  collection  of  imitations 
of  military  costumes,  from  Charlemagne  down  to  Louis  XlVth's 
time  :  all  copies  from  old  tapestry,  enamels  or  seals  of  each 
period :  a  catalogue,  sold  on  the  spot,  price  50c.  will  afford  all 
desirable  information  on  the  subject.  After  leaving  this  we 
may  enter  a  central  corridor,  fronting  the  vestibule.  Here 
WIS  find  specimens  of  the  most  primitive  attempts  in  the  way 
of  fire-arms,  besides  a  number  of  field  and  siege  guns,  a 
revolving  one,  a  few  others,  taken  at  St.  John  of  UUoa  in 
1838,  at  Sebastopol  and  Bomarsund  in  1856,  at  Solferino  in 
1859,  etc.,  and,  lastly,  a  large  chain  hung  round  the  court, 
590  feet  long,  and  weighing  7,896  lbs.,  called  the  Chaine 
da  Danube,  from  its  having  been  used  by  the  Turks  for  a 
pontoon-bridge  over  that  river  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1 685» 
The  visitor  must  now  enter,  opposite  the  corridor  by  which 
he  came,  the  Salles  des  Armes  Portatives,  the  first  of  which 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  Japanese,  Circassian,  Indian, 
Mongolian,  Saracen,  and  Mexican  armour,  with  a  variety  of 
Asiatic  weapons  and  accoutrements.  In  the  second  room, 
there  is  a  magnificent  suit  of  armour,  once  the  property  of  a 
Chinese  emperor.  The  galleries  to  the  left  are  devoted  to  old 
match-locks,  most  of  which  richly  inlaid;  in  various  standa 

(i)  Catalogues  to  be  had  on  the  spot,  price  4  fr.  5o  c« 
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in  the  centre  and  on  the  aides  there  are  interesting  eoMe^lens 
of  flint  weapons  and  implements,  carved  fossil  bones,  swerd- 
blades  and  daggers  fonnd  in  rivers,  and  dating  from  the  Gallo- 
Ronaan  period  &c.  There  are  likewise  Greek  and  Etrasean 
weapons  and  pieces  of  armour ;  cross-bows,  inlaid  pixels, 
modern  muskets,  and  a  series  of  casts  of  blades  existing  in  the 
Museum  of  Copenhagen.  Returning  to  the  central  room, 
and  entering  the  galleries  opposite,  we  see  a  large  collection 
of  halb^ts,  partisans,  maces,  battle-axes,  besides  stirrups  and 
aecoutr«nents  of  every  description.  We  leave  the  museum  by 
the  same  corridor  through  which  we  entered.  Visible  m 
Toesdays,  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  from  12  to  a  p.m.  in 
winter,  and  12  to  4  in  summer. 

Galeries  des  Plans  Reliefs  des  Forteresses  de  France, — This 
is  a  collection  of  upwards  of  fifty  plans  in  relief  of  the  fortresses 
of  France,  which  occupies  three  long  galleries  onthe4lh  story. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  600,  the  models 
of  Perpignan,  Cherbourg,  Antxbes,  Strasburg,  Bayonne,  Bdle 
Isle,  Oleron,  St.  Martin  de  Re,  Ham,  Villefranche  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, Dunkerque,  Mont  St.  Michel,  Besancon,  8cc.  Several 
of  them  occupy  a  space  of  from  220  to  240  square  feet. 
There  are  also  models  of  the  battle  of  Lodi,  the  last  siege  of 
Rome,  and  that  of  Sebastopol.  These  galleries  are  not 
open  to  visitors  all  the  year  round,  but  only  from  May  15th 
to  June  30th,  with  ticket,  to  be  obtained  by  applying  in 
writing  to  M.  le  Ministre  de  la  Guerre. 

Church, — ^Tbe  Eglise  ancienne,  which  is  separated  from  the 
Dome  (see  p,  259),by  an  elegant  railing,  consists  of  a  long  nave, 
and  two  low  aisles,  supporting  a  gallery.  It  is  Corinthian, 
66  feet  in  height,  and  about  210  feet  in  length.  Under  the 
windows  banners  taken  from  the  enemy  are  ranged  along 
both  sides  of  the  arched  nave  (1).  Most  of  the  piers  of  the 
nave  bear  inscriptions  on  marble,  to  the  memory  of  the  go- 
vernors of  the  hotel,  and  of  the  Duke  de  Coigny,  Marshal 
Jourdan,  Marshal  St,  Arnaud,  &c.  Two  bronze  tablets  are 
besides  inscribed  with  othcfr  names,  amongst  which  ai*e  those 

(t)  In  the  time  of  Napoleon  nearly  ^ooe  flags  filled  the  nave; 
but  on  the  evening  before  the  entry  of  the  allied  armies  into  Paris, 
March  84,  4844,  the  Duke  de  Fellre,  Minister  of  War,  by  order  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  commanded  them  to  be  burnt,  an4  the  aword 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  was  preserved  here,  to  be  broken. 
The  orders  to  that  elfect  were  given  thrice  before  they  were 
obeyed.  Ten  of  the  flags  were  saved  by  private  individuals, 
and  not  restored  to  the  Invalides  until  i865.  The  Austrian  flags 
taken  at  Magenta  and  Sol  ferine  are  here,  together  ^ith  two 
flags  taken  from  the  Moors  and  five  Irom  Mexioe. 
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of  Mftfshid  Mortkr,  kiiM  in  1  a35  by  Fiesehi'sinfenialmadiiiie, 
Marshal  Damreinont,  who  died  before  Cottstantinein  1  a37,  Mar^ 
sbal  Biigeaud,  1849,  and  Genends  N^er  and  Duvivier,  kiUed 
in  th«iB6urreeiion  of  June,  1 84a.  Governors  dying  wiiile  hotd* 
ing  office  are  alone  allowed  to  be  buried  here,  and  to  kkAYe 
moaumonts.    The  dome  is  described  at  p.  259. 

The  Hotel  des  Invalides  may  be  inspected  by  sIransHs  daily 
from  1 1  to  half-past  3.  There  are  Invalides  ready  to  aei  aa 
guides  for  a  small  fee,  and  a  trifle  will  be  eipeeted  b)r  those 
who  show  the  Council-Chamber,  Kitchen,  and  Refectories* 

In  fffOBtof  this  Hotel,  and  extending  to  the  Seine,  lies  the 

Esplanade  des  Invalides,  consisting  of  six  squares,  plantad 
with  trees  in  17  50  and  1818  ;  it  measuras  1440  feet  by  7  80, 
and  reaches  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 

At  No.  127,  rue  de  Grenelle,  is  the  Hdtel  du  Chdtelei,  a 
specimen  of  the  grandeur  of  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  in  * 
habited  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Nearly  opposite  to  this 
palace  is  the 

EcaledEtat  Major  (see  p.  86). 

At  No.  69,  rue  de  Baby  lone  is  the  chapel  of  the  Oriental 
Society  for  the  union  of  all  the  Christians  of  the  East.  At  No. 
49  are  infantry  barracks  famous  for  the  attack  they  sustained 
i»  the  revolution  of  1830.  Near  this,  at  No.  27,  rue  Oudinot, 
is  the  central  establishment  of  the  F teres  des  Ecoles 
Chreliennes, 

In  the  rue  de  Sevres,  at  No.  42,  is  the 

Hospice  nES  Incurables  (Femmes), — originally  Hdpital  des 
Incurables,  founded  in  1634,  by  Cardinal  dela  Rochefoucault. 
A  spacious  court  leads  to  the  chapel,  which  is  deserving  of 
attention.  The  former  inmates  having  been  transferred  to 
Ivry  (see  p.   331),   this  house  is  now  vacant. 

In  the  rue  du  Bac,  at  No.  140,  is  the  Hdtel  Chatillon, 
now  occupied  by  the  Congregation,  or  convent,  des  S4£urs 
de  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,    Nor  lb  of  this  stands  the 

SeiMINaire  des  Missions  ErBANGtiRES,  128,  rue  du  Bac. — > 
A  missionary  seminary  was  founded  at  this  spot  in  the 
1 7  th  century,  by  Bernard  de  Ste.  Therese,  Bishop  of  Babylon. 
In  this  seminary  young  men  ^re  instructed  in  the  sciences  and 
languages  necessary  for  missionaries  in  the  East;  among 
its  members  the  virtuous  Abb4  Edgeworth  is  mentioned,  wh^ 
attended  Louis  XVI.  in  his  last  moments  on  the  scaffbld. 

In  the  me  de  Vai-ennes,  at  No.  57,  is  the  Hdtel  Monaco ^ 
foi-merly  belonging  to  Princess  Adelaide,  now  to  the  Duke 
de  Galliera.  General  Cavaignac  resided  in  it  while  Chief  of 
the  Executive  in  1848.  No*  69,  in  the  rue  de  Varennesiy  is 
the  H6tel  d'Orsay,  belonging  to  Count  DuchltteL 
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In  the  me  de  Crenelle,  at  No.  103,  there  are  some  offices 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

At. No.  110,  is  the  Hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  at  No.  116,  the  Hdtel  Forbin  Janson,  remarkable 
for  its  elegant  entrance,  and  now  the  Mairie  of  the  7  th 
arrondissement.  Near  this,  at  No.  106,  rue  de  GreneUe,  is 
the  ancient  convent  of  PentSmont,  now  used  as  barracks  for 
cavalry.  The  church,  which  is  l^otestant,  is  Ionic,  fronts 
the  street,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome.  This  street  con- 
tains some  hotels  of  the  most  ancient  nobility  of  France. 

The  streets  east  and  west  of  the  rue  Bellechasse  occupy  the 
ground  formeriy  known  under  the  name  of  the  PrS  aux 
Clercs,  celebrated  for  the  endless  petty  disputes  it  gave  rise  to 
between  the  University  and  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain-des- 
Pres.  The  University  claiming  jurisdiction  over  this  ground, 
the  students  used  to  repair  thither  for  their  diversion,  and  it 
consequently  soon  became  a  constant  scene  of  debauchery, 
duelling,  and  confusion,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  reverend 
fathers  and  peaceful  bourgeois  of  St.  Germain.  (1)  On  the 
Place  Bellechasse  we  see,  fronted  by  an  elegant  square  com- 
prising 1,738  square  metres,  and  containing  a  marble  group 
"Maternal  Education"  by  Delaplanche,  the  church  of 

Ste.  Clotilde,  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin.  This 
church,  commenced  in  1846,  after  the  designs  of  M.  Gau,  is  con- 
structed in  the  pointed  style,  96  metres  in  length  by  38  in 
breadth ;  the  height  of  the  nave  is  26  metres.  The  front  con- 
sists of  three  entrances,  separated  by  buttresses  and  sur- 
mounted by  two  galleries  and  a  wheel-window,  crowned  by  a 
gable  between  two  spired  steeples,  69  metres  in  hei^t.  The 
gable  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  St.  Clotilda. 

Interior. — The  church  is  cruciform,  and  consists  of  a  nave 
and  two  aisles ;  there  is  a  chapel  on  each  side  on  entering, 
and  there  are  five  more  around  the  apsis  of  the  choir.  The 
chief  feature  of  interest  is  the  excellent  stained  glass  in  the 
windows,  after  the  designs  of  Galimard,  Amaury-Duval,  and 

(i)  In  1278,  Gerard  de  Moret,  abbot  of  St,  Germain -des-Pr^a, 
caused  some  walls  to  be  erected  on  the  road  to  the  Pr6  aux 
Glercs,  as  a  protection  against  the  students;  but  the  latter 
pulled  them  down,  alleging  that  they  encroached  upon  the 
road.  The  abbot,  however,  caused  the  alarm-bell  to  be  rung, 
and  the  domestics  and  subjects  of  the  abbey  fell  upon  the  stu- 
dents, the  abbot  and  monks  cheering  their  adherents  all  the 
while  with  cries  of  Tuel  Tuet  Many  students  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  others  either  mortally  wounded  or  maimed.  The 
University  threatened  to  close  her  doors  unless  immediate  satis* 
faction  were  granted  for  this  outrage ;  whereupon  the  abbot,  big 
monks,  and  their  provost,  were  condemned  to  various  penalties. 
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Jourdy.  The  baptismal  chapel  to  the  left  on  entering,  con- 
tains frescoes  relating  to  baptism,  by  Belaborde ;  the  other 
chapels  contain  legendary  subjects  by  Pils,  Bezard,  and  other 
eminent  artists.  The  piers  of  the  choir  are  connected  by  dwarf- 
walls,  enriched  towards  the  aisles  with  bas-reliefs.  This 
church,  inaugurated  in  1857,  has  cost  8,000,000  fr.,  and 
possesses  a  set  of  bells  forming  a  complete  octave. 

Atp^os.  82  and  86,  rue  St.  Dominique,  is  the  War-Office, 
formerly  a  convent  of  the  Filles  de  St.  Joseph.  It  has  a 
splendid  front  on  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain.  At  No.  73, 
Hue  de  TUniversite,  is  the 

Di^pdT  DE  LA  Guerre. — This  office  is  subdivided  into  four 
sections,  viz.  : — 1.  That  of  the  map  of  France,  with  83 
draughtsmen  and  engravers ;  2.  that  of  topographical  opera- 
tions ;  3.  that  of  historical  labours,  comprising  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  Archives,  the  service  of  the  Library,  &c.  The 
depot  contains  a  valuable  library,  of  upwards  of  20,000 
volumes,  including  the  complete  correspondence  of  the  Ministers 
of  War,  from  the  reign  of  I^uisXIII.  to  1814;  the  autograph 
letters  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Philip  V.,  his  grandson.  King  of  Spain  ; 
memoirs  of  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  succession ;  the  correspond- 
ence of  Napoleon  L,  filling  300  drawers;  a  book  bound  in 
green  morocco,  with  the  title  '^  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  and 
containing  his  certificates  of  baptism  and  nobility,  all  the 
orders  transmitted  to  him  during  his  military  service,  &c. ; 
autograph  letters  of  Conde,  Jourdan,  Hoche,  Massena,  Ney, 
&c.,  and  the  manuscripts  of  Vauban,  Folard,  Guibert,  Bourcet, 
and  other  eminent  military  men.  It  also  possesses  a  series  of 
exact  surveys  of  the  battles  of  Napoleon,  and  many  important 
documents.  To  visit  this  library,  apply  to  Af.  le  Directeur 
du  DSpdt  de  la  Guerre,  82,  rue  St.  Domimque. 

The  rue  St.  Dominique,  which  in  1 542  bore  the  name  of 
Chemin  des  VacheSy  is  celebrated  for  its  noble  residences; 
the  Hotel  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Orleans,  No.  62, 
formerly  inhabited  by  Cambaceres,  and  now  occupied 
by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works;  the  Hdtel  de  Grammontf 
No.  1 1 3 ;  and  the  Hdtel  de  PMgord,  No.  1 1 5 . 


POTTRTBElfTH  "WALZ. 

This  comprises  the  rest  of  the  7th,  and  part  of  the  6th  ar- 
rondlssements.  In  the  Place  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin  is  the 
church  of 

St.  Thomas   d'Aquin,— built  in   1683  for  a  convent  of 
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JaMbiBS,  ftmnded  by  Cardinal  Rfohdieu.  Hie  front,  ^sbuili 
itt  1787^  by  &H>th€9r  Glaiide,  one  of  the  moaks,  is  D<nric 
ttid  lottic.  The  interior  is  Ck)rinthian  and  cmciform,  vritl 
nn^e  aisles,  and  has  numeroas  fresco^  by  Blondel.  Behind 
tbe  high  altar  is  a  diapel  to  St.  Louis,  with  a  picUire  ol  tiial 
saint;  the  ceilisg,  by  Lemoine,  represents  the  Asoensioa.  Tfe« 
other  pictures  in  this  churdi  are,  in  the  left  aisle :  the  €oiiTeiv 
flion  ol  St,  Paul,  by  La  Hire;  and  St.  Thomas  d'Aqudn  slsifiln^ 
«  storm  at  sea,  by  Scbeffer.  In  the  right  hand  aisle :  Magdalen 
at  the  €alvary,  and  Paul  before  Festus,  by  Vouet^  palntod  in 
1639.    The  church  is  celebrated  for  its  preaehers. 

At  No.  84,  rue  dd  Grenelle,  are  the  new  prenuses  cf  the 
SockUs  NaUoHalH  d' Horticulture  et  d*Agritulture  («ee 
p.  93).  Flower  and  agricaltural  shows  are  held  here  twice 
41  y«ar*    At  No.  57  in  the  rue  de  Grencdle  is  the 

fo^TAJtSE  DE  GRENfitLB,  ose  of  the  finest  in  Paris.-^Boii- 
ehardon  executed  the  designs,  figures,  bas^r^efs,  and  s<Ane  of 
the  ornaments.  It  was  begun  in  1739,  and  finished  ia  1745. 
The  building  is  of  a  ooncare  s«ni-elliptical  lorffl,  9o  fe&t  in 
lengtii  by  36  in  elevation.  In  the  centre  is  a  pavilion,  resting 
OB  a  basouient,  with  plain  rustics,  support^  two  couples 
of  Ionic  columns  erowned  with  a  pedimetit.  In  front  is  a 
group  in  white  murble,  representing  the  City  of  Paris  si  tiling 
on  a  prow,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Marne.  Between  the 
columns  is  the  foHowing  inscription,  by  Car^ttal  Fleury  :— 

Dum  LudOYicus  XV,,  populi  amor  et  parens  optlmug,  publico 
tranquUlitatis  adsertor,  Gallici  imperii  fltiilms  lAnocue  prop- 
Satig ;  pace  GermaiH>B  RQssosqae  inter  ei  Ottomanos  felieiter 
ooneiltata ;  gleriose  flimul  et  paeiftee  regnabat ;  fontem  hune  ei- 
vium  utilitati,  urbisque  ornamento,  consecrarunt  Prtefeetus  et 
iEdiles,  Anno  Domini  M.DCC.XXX.IX, 

The  wings  have  Di^ic  jHlastc^i^,  between  which  are  fonr  sta- 
tues and  as  many  bas-reliefe,  representing  the  four  seasoms, 
besides  two  escutcheons  containing  the  arms  of  the  city. 

In  the  ]^LisE  Dfi  Jigsos,  35,  Rue  de  Sevres,  of  fine  Crothic 
architecture,  there  is  a  chapel  devoted  to  the  memory  of  some 
of  the  hostages  shot  by  the  Gommuliists  in  May,  187 1 . 

We  now  reach  the  Croix-Rcmge,  a  point  where  six  streets 
meet,  and  the  whole  western  part  of  which  was  burnt  down 
by  the  Communists,  May  24th,  1871.  The  rue  du  Dragon 
leads  to  the  rue  des  Saints  Peres,  a  corruption  of  Cinq 
Peres,  in  allusion  to  the  five  Freres  de  la  Chariti,  who  first 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  hospital  of  that  nane  (see  p.  27 1). 
Here  we  find,  at  No.  49,  tbe 

AcAD^MiE  DE  M^DEGiNE  formerly  at  No.  12,  rue  dePdtiers,  j 
whew  tlw  meetiags  of  the  royali*  memkeits  of  Ote  Ckmstitiient  I 
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Aflfltmbty  of  1S48  uted  to  be  hel<l.  It  ooBfalfls  a  ftfatue  of 
Bacon  Larrey  (see  p.  121).  This  boildiog  was  formerlj  aft* 
aexed  to  the 

HdPiTAL  M  LA  GHARiTi,  45,  rae  Jacob.^^Founded  in  1«13, 
by  Marie  de  Medicis,  for  the  Freres  de  la  ChariU,  who  were 
ftM  iui^eoBd  or  apothecaries,  besides  mimstering  to  the  spin* 
iual  wants  of  the  siek.  The  building  has  a  handsome  front, 
With  a  spaeieus  Done  entrance  and  vestibule  (see  p.  119). 

AX  the  junction  of  the  Rue  Bonaparte  and  the  Bne  de 
Bennes,  we  iod 

Saint  GefiHAiN  Ms  Pa^s.^^-Thts  was  the  abbey-obnrch 
<if  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ancient  monastic  establish- 
naents  ol  Paris*  Chfldriiert  I.,  son  of  GloTis,  on  the  suggestion 
id  St.  Germain,  Bishop  of  Paris,  founded  a  monastery 
here  about  the  year  d5l .  He  dedicated  tiie  cfawch  in  567 
to  tho^Uoiy  Gross,  St.  Stephen,  and  St.  Yineent.  endowing  R 
witfi  tiie  n^cs  of  the  latter,  brou^  over  by  him  from  Spain, 
and  with  the  treasure  he  had  taken  Irom  Aeaalaric,  at  Toledo, 
and  a  piece  of  the  true  cross.  This  community  oJitained 
many  estates,  inchidii^  the  fief  of  Issy,  that  extended  from 
the  Pdit  Pont  IB  Paris  to  Setres;  and  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye 
long  remained  as  a  mommient  of  their  importance.  The  chnrdh, 
eeMiraled  for  its  deeoratioos,  was  called ' '  The  Golden  Basilica." 
in  4«l,  the  Normans  nearly  destroyed  both  monast^y  and 
ehiweh,  of  whiefa  only  part  of  the  tower  walls  of  the  western 
tower  are  supposed  to  remain.  The  tomb  of  Ghildebert  was 
afterwards  carefully  restored  by  the  monks.  In  990,  the 
Xhbvi  Morardus,  26tfa  in  succession,  commenced  r^uilding 
the  church,  itrhich  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Alexander  HI., 
in  1 163,  under  the  abbot  Hugues  HI.  In  1 309,  the  abbey  was 
lortifted  against  the  English  by  Gharles  V.;  and,  in  the 
(aaae  of  Hewy  IV.,  it  still  iesembied  a  fortress  encom- 
pattod  by  a  moat.  To  the  west,  where  part  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  now  st^ids,  was  the  Pri  atAX  Cleres 
(see  p.  268).  From  1503,  the  abbofe  were  appointed  by 
ike  crown;  among  them  was  Casimir,  King  of  Poland,  who 
died  in  1«72.  In  1644,  Unscomnnmity  was  incorporated  with 
Che  eetebrated  Benedidines  of  St.  Maur.  Mabilloo,  Moni- 
£aneon,  Acfaery,  Ruinart,  &o.,  won  afl  of  this  abbey.  It 
was  suppressed  in  1789,  and  the  buildings  becaine  a  salt- 
petre4naimfaG!tory.  An  explosion  taking  placoin  1794,  the 
refectory  and  library  were  destroyed,  and  the  church  much 
damaged.  Under  Gharles  X.,  the  restoration  of  it  was  com- 
menced by  M.  Godde,  and  compieted  in  1 836.  The  sffaaro 
buttressed  tower  with  doidste-ardied  mmllioned  windows, 
which  surmounts  the  poreh,  dates  from  990,  tho  time  of 
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the  Abbot  Morardus ;  it  was  formerly  topped  with  k 
stone  spire,  which  has  been  replaced  by  a  wooden  one. 
The  western  porch  is  pointed ;  an  old  bas-relief  in  the  ogive 
represents  the  Last  Supper,  and  over  this  the  figure  of  Christ. 
Interior, — The  interior  is  cruciform,  with  a  circular  choir 
at  the  east  end ;  the  nave  is  flanked  with  plain  aisles  without 
chapels,  except  one  in  the  right  hand  aisle,  but  the  choir  is 
surrounded  by  them.  All  this  part  is  also  of  the  time  of  the 
Abbot  Morardus  ;  the  choir  is  the  work  of  Abbot  Hugues  III. 
All  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  forming  the  piers  will  be  par- 
ticularly remarked  for  the  devices  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed ;  many  of  those  in  the  nave  are  restorations  of  the  old 
ones,  now  magnificently  gilt  and  decorated ;  the  ceiling  is 
painted  in  cobalt,  interspersed  with  stars^  and  the  foliated 
capitals  of  the  lofty  engaged  columns  which  front  the  piers  are 
also  gilt.  The  nave  and  choir  are  decorated  with  fresco-paint- 
ings by  the  late  M.  Flandrin,  to  whose  memory  a  marble 
monument  has  been  erected  '*  by  his  friends,  pupils,  and  ad- 
mirers,'' in  the  left-hand  aisle. 

In  decorating  this  church,  the  above  lamented  artist  has, 
with  great  talent,  turned  all  the  ecclesiastical  and  locsl 
legendary  lore  to  account,  that,  especially,  which  relates  to 
the  founders  Childcbert,  St.  Germain,  and  St.  Droctovaeus. 
Besides  these  fine  mural  paintings,  the  following  monuments 
are  deservmg  of  notice,  viz. :  in  the  chapel  of  Ste.  Marguerite, 
a  handsome  marble  tomb  of  one  of  the  Castellan  family :  and 
in  the  first  chapel  of  the  choir,  a  tomb  of  James  Duke  of 
Douglas,  who  died  in  1645.  His  figure  in  marble  is  reclin- 
ing on  a  sarcophagus.  In  the  2d  chapel,  black  marble  slabs 
mark  the  remains  of  Mabillon,  Descartes,  and  Montfaucon. 
In  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul  there  is  a  monument  to  Boileau, 
whose  heart  was  transferred  here  in  1819  from  his  tomb, 
which  exists  in  the  undercroft  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  (see 
p.  235).  In  the  adjoining  chapel  we  see  a  marble  monu- 
ment to  another  of  the  Douglas  family,  Earl  of  Douglas  and 
Angus,  who  died  in  1611.  The  following  transept  contains 
the  tomb  of  Casimir,  King  of  Poland,  who  abdicated  his 
crown  in  1668,  and  died  abbot  of  the  monastery  in  1672; 
the  king  is  on  his  knees,  offering  up  his  crown  to  heaven, 
and  in  front  of  the  tomb  is  a  fine  bas-relief  of  one  of  his 
seventeen  battles.  The  church  is  200  feet  in  length,  85  feet 
in  breadth,  and  60  feet  in  height.  (1) 

Turning  to  the  left,  the  rue  Bonaparte  leads  to  the  rue 
Gozlin,  but  lately  the  site  of  the  Abbaye  (see  p.  68),  which 
stood  in  front  of  the  rue  de  TEcole  de  Medecine. 
(4)  See  Bouillard's  history  of  this  abbey. 
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llie  roe  de  TBchaudee  leads  to  the  roe  de  Seine  ;  and  the 
small  Passage  du  Pont  Neuf,  one  of  the  first  established  in 
Paris,  to  the  roe  Guenegaud,  and  the  Qoai  Conti,  now  con- 
siderably widened.  The  stranger  will  be  reminded  by  these 
names  that  he  is  on  a  spot  inunortalised  by  Sterne; 

No.  5  on  this  qoay  bears  an  inscription  stating  tiiat  Na- 
poleon I.,  then  an  officer  of  artillery,  on  leaving  Brienne, 
liyed  in  that  house  on  the  5  th  story.  On  this  quay  is  the 

HdTEL  DE8  MONNAiES. — ^A  mint  existed  in  Paris  under  the 
second  race  of  kings,  in  the  royal  palace  of  the  He  de  la  Cit^. 
It  was  afterwards  established  in  the  rue  de  la  Monnaie,  and 
removed  in  177  5  to  the  present  building,  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  Hotel  de  Conti,  after  the  designs  of  Antoine.  The  principal 
front  is  Ionic,  360  feet  in  length,  and  78  high.  It  has  three 
stories  and  eight  courts.  The  central  arcade  of  the  front  leads 
into  a  vestibule,  adorned  with  24  Doirc  columns.  On  the 
right  is  an  Ionic  staircase,  with  a  bust  of  Antoine,  the 
architect.  We  next  enter  a  magnificent  saloon,  called  the 
MusSe  MonStaire,  adorned  with  20  Corinthian  columns  in 
stucco,  supporting  a  gallery.  This  room  contains  an  immense 
collection  of  the  coins  of  France  and  other  countries,  chro- 
nologically classified,  besides  the  medals  struck  on  various 
public  occasions,  such  as  marriages,  victories,  etc.  They 
are  contained  in  5  rows  of  stands  on  each  side,  besides 
others  in  the  embrasures  of  the  windows.  The  stands  to  the 
left  on  entering  contain  medals  only ;  those  to  the  right, 
coins.  The  series  of  the  former  commences  at  the  stand  in  the 
embrasure  of  the  first  window  to  the  left,  proceeds  regularly 
to  the  third,  thence  to  the  stand  immediately  opposite,  and 
ends  with  that  nearest  to  the  entrance.  The  oldest  authentic 
medal  here  is  one  of  Charlemagne,  an  invaluable  relic  of  ex- 
cellent execution ;  the  earliest  medal  of  which  the  original  die 
exists  is  one  of  Charles  VII.  (1461).  Medals  of  Boccaccio, 
Louis  XII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Francis  I.,  Loyola,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  Sixtus  v..  Cardinal  Richelieu  (a  superb  one  by  Varin, 
1630,  for  which  his  life  was  spared),  Cardinal  Mazarin,  &c., 
will  successively  meet  the  visitor's  eye,  until,  gradually  des- 
cending to  the  present  period,  he  will  find  medals  commemo- 
rating all  the  stirring  events  of  the  last  few  years :  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  republic  of  1848  ;  the  days  of  June,  Cavaig- 
nac's  administration ;  the  visit  of  the  French  National  Guards 
to  London  in  October  1848;  tiie  2d  of  December  1851,  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Empire  ;  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land in  August  1855  ;  the  taking  of  Bomarsund  and  of  Se- 
bastopol,  &c.,  besides  a  vast  number  of  medals  with  por- 
traits of  the  princes  or  leading  personages  of  all  countries,  such 

18 
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as  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  Victor  Emmannd  of  Italy,  Narvaez, 
Kossuth,  etc.  themedi^sstruc^iiicoinmemoratioDof  the  Great 
Exhibition  are  all  inthestandsof  the  right-hand  windows,  toge- 
ther with  a  collection  of  Frepch  copper  money  before  the  re-coin- 
age ;  ^nailer  stands  before  the  piers  of  the  windows  contain 
private  medals  or  counters  (1),  and  Japanese,  East  Indian, 
and  800  specimens  of  Chinese  coins  ;  the  oldest  of  the  latter 
is  dated  1700  years  before  Christ.  We  now  come  to  the 
five  rows  of  stands  to  the  right  on  entering.  H^Laay  of 
the  places  are  now  empty,  owing  to  the  transfer  of  upwards 
of  6,000  coins  to  the  National  Library  ;  nevertheless,  many 
of  them  have  been  replaced  by  duplicates.  The  most  interest- 
ing of  the  English  coins  is  a  silver  penny  of  WiUiam  the  Con- 
queror (1066) ;  of  the  Spanish,  one  of  King  Tuica  (date  636.) 
There  are,  besides  the  African  cowrie,  Mexican «  Bolivian,  Greek, 
Turkish  money,  etc.  The  fifth  row  from  the  entrance  conl^iins 
the  whole  series  ot  French  coins,  from  the  time  of  the  Ganlsd^wn 
to  the  present  time^  Four  large  glass  presses  flanking  the  en< 
trance  and  the  ehinuiey-jf»iece  opposite  contain  an  interesting 
collection  of  standard  weights  and  measures,  implements  for 
engraving,  stamping,  etc.,  and  chemical  substances  used 
for  the  purposes  of  fining.  In  adjoining  rooms  are  several 
models  of  the  furnaces,  instruments,  &c.,  used  in  coining  aod 
assaying  money,  and  other  stands  containing  a  numismatic 
gallery  of  the  Kings  of  France,  of  modern  workmanship.  Ttie 
last  room  of  this  series  is  called  the  Salle  NapoUon;  here 
are  arranged  nearly  all  the  dies  of  medals  struck  under  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire ;  here  is  also  a  splendid  colossal 
marble  bust  of  Napoleon  I.,  executed  for  Fouohe  by  Canova  in 
i80d,  a  model  in  bronze  of  the  mask  taken  from  the  Emperor's 
f^ce  at  St.  Helena  20  hours  after  his  death,  and  a  model  of 
the  pillar  of  the  Place  Yendome  in  bronze.  It  was  ejiecirted 
by  Brenet,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  24,  and  cost  6000  fr.  A 
gjass  case  contains  a  representation  in  wax  of  the  bas-reliefs 
with  Which  its  shaft  is  encircled.  Iteturning  to  t^e  first 
hall,  a  staircase  leads  to  the  Gallery.  Here,  before  as- 
cending, we  may  remark  the  Chinese  coins  arranged  in  a  glass 
stand,  hi  the  first  room  above,  we  find  a  series  of  seals  of 
State,  from  King  Dagobert  down  to  the  second  Republic  ;  also 
thri  seals  of  the  five  great  vassals  or  feoffees  of  the  €rown. 
the  gallery  of  the  large  sidoon  contains  private  dies,  among 
which  we  find  the  heads  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  Lord  Byron, 
and  many  other  distinguished  personages  ;  and  in  the  follow- 

(f)  The  coinage  of  Medals  and  counters  is  a;  privilege  of  the 
mint  of  Parift«  The  net  profit  undoi*  Hii«  heaQ  amounts  to  about 
116^000  fr. 
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ing  galleiiefl  and  roontt  aire  the  dies  of  historical  medals,  vriih 
Ihe  busts  of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  Henry  IV.,  Marie  Therese  of 
Austria,  Louis  XIV.,  elc.  One  of  the  presses  is  partly 
filled  with  specimens  of  mineralogy,  and  metals  in  their  re- 
fin^  stafte.  A  tery  copious  and  learned  catalogue  is  published 
of  the  whole,  with  detailed  descriptions  of  the  medals,  price  3  fr. 
Medals  of  which  the  dies  are  preseryed  are  sold  to  visitors 
for  the  benefit  of  the  establishment  at  a  trifling  cost ;  but  of  the 
?Ji^  '^C  which  only  one  specimen  exists,  or  of  which  the  dies  are 
lo8t,casib  ^^jj    ^gggjjjjjjljjgj  ^jjg  originals  are  exhibited  in  the 

^fi^Jn  if^;7Jft  *^«  originalsbdngcarefuUypreservedbut 

iBg  Of  the  gold  and  silrer  for'^P^nf^^^f  co«ipul^^^^^^ 
seat  of  the  general  administration  of  flK'  ?^:    "/?.     o*  * 

The  Lab&ratory  of  the  Mint  is  entered  'flsS.®,^'  ^"®  ^^7; 
the  left.  In  tiie  first  room  are  two  steam-engines  m  !^^^  *^ 
power*  by  which  all  the  machinery  of  the  establishnft^T*?' 
woriLed.  A  door  to  the  left  leads  hence  to  the  farnace-roonff, 
witii  BIX  furnaces  containing  from  800  to  1200  kilogrammes  of 
ftilver  eadi.  The  bars  cast  here  in  iron  moulds  are  afterwards 
takoi  to  the  grand  atelier,  a  lofty  hall,  where  1 6  rollers  are 
in  constant  motion,  flattening  the  bars  to  the  required  thick* 
aess,  according  to  the  coin  they  are  intended  for*  After  this 
prooess,  the  bars,  which  have  acquired  greater  length  and 
compaetness  by  successive  rolling,  are  taken  to  another  furnace* 
room,  where  they  are  made  red  hot,  to  render  them  more 
malleable.  Thence  they  go  to  the  cutters,  who  are  in  a 
gallery  running  all  round  the  top.  Here  round  pieces 
of  the  required  size  are  cut  out  of  the  bars  by  machinery, 
ffiid  what  remains  of  the  bars  is  taken  back  to  the  melting- 
farnacesk  The  pieces  are  now  weighed;  if  too  light,  they  are 
sent  down  to  be  melted;  if  too  heavy,  they  are  planed  to 
the  mark.  The  pieces  are  now  taken  to  be  scoured  in  a 
mixiore  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid.  They  arc  now  reduced 
to  the  exact  ^ameter  required,  by  the  action  of  a  machine 
which  at  the  same  time  gives  a  slight  elevation  to  the  rim. 
The  floors  are  latticed,  so  that  a  piece  falling  down  cannot 
toll  away  or  stick  to  a  person^s  shoes;  Gold  is  worked  in 
another  room,  adjoining  the  engine-room;  visitors  are  not 
allowed  to  enter,  on  account  of  the  small  particles  of  gold 
with  which  the  floor  is  strewed,  and  which  are  carefully  swept 
up ;  but  the  pro(*^s  is  the  same  as  that  described  above.  The 
eoiniBg^machines  are  in  a  hall  opposite  the  principal  entrance 
ia  the  first  court.  There  arc  eleven  of  these,  viz.  one  for 
gold,  a  for  five-franc  pieces,  2  for  two^franc  pieces,  and  2  for 
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small  coin.  When  they  are  all  worked  at  once,  they  produce 
1,500,000  fr.  per  day.  They  are  the  invention  of  M-  thon- 
nelier,  and  well  deserve  inspection.  Each  strikes  off  70 
pieces  per  minute  (see  p.  14). 

The  museum  is  open  to  the  public  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
from  12  to  3.  To  visit  the  laboratory  and  ateliers,  visible  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  from  12  to  3,  apply  for  a  special  ticket 
to  M.  U  Prdsident  de  la  Commission  des  Monnaies  rt* 
Midailles,  Hdtel  des  Monnaies.    To  the  west  standi,  ■ 

The  Palais  de  L'lNSxiTUT.-This  edifice   |-^^^^^^^ 
under  the  orovisions  of  Cardinal  ^^^^^^'^J  Ronton 
ISge  des  duatre  Nations   to^^^^^^^^  «-^-; 

^ri±r.f^^'in^-''^^^^^  t»»«  designs  of  Uvau,  and 
was  commenced  jijjjg^^j^^^  establishmentsTthe  BibUotheque 

jl/^  !^J^^V^1i  the  Jnstitut  de  France.  The  front  forms  the 
•^^^^  Segment  of  a  circle,  terminated  at  the  extremities  by 
5^ecting  pavilions,  with  open  arcades  in  the  basements.  In 
the  centre  is  the  front  of  the  church  (now  the  hall  where  the 
public  meetings  are  held),  composed  of  four  Corinthian  co- 
lumns surmounted  by  a  pediment.  Above  the  front  rises  an 
attic,  surmounted  by  a  dome.  The  first  court  is  octagonal  and 
has  two  Corinthian  pavilions.  The  eastern  one  contains  the 
Bibliotheque  Mazarine,  —  Cardinal  Mazarin  possessed  a 
library  of  40,000  volumes,  formed  by  the  celebrated  collector 
Gabriel  Naud^.  This  library  Mazarin  bequeathed  to  his  Col- 
lege, together  with  2,000,000  livres  for  the  building,  and  a 
yearly  revenue  of  45,000  livres.  The  library  subsecpiently 
absorbed  that  of  Descordes,  and  thus  the  present  Biblio- 
theque Mazarine  was  formed.  The  manuscripts  were  removed 
to  the  royal  library,  but  others  have  since  been  bought.  The 
collection  now  amounts  to  about  200,000  printed  volumes, 
and  4,000  manuscripts.  An  octagonal  ante-room  ushers  us 
into  a  large  gallery,  190  feet  by  24.  The  book-cases  are 
richly  carved,  and  fronted  with  Corinthian  columns  support- 
ing a  balcony.  Tha  part  fronting  the  river  occupies  the 
site  of  the  celebrated  Tour  de  Nesle.  It  is  adorned  with 
many  good  marble  and  bronze  busts,  some  of  which  are 
antique.  The  visitor  will  remark  those  of  Mazarin  and 
Bacine,  and  the  inkstand  of  the  great  Conde.  It  possesses 
dso  a  very  fine  terrestrial  globe  of  copper,  executed  for  the 
Dauphin  by  the  brothers  Bergwin,  under  the  direction  of 
Louis  XVI.;  the  latter  is  even  said  to  have  worked  at  it 
himself.  It  now  bears  the  impression  of  a  bullet  with  which 
it  was  struck  from  the  Louvre,  defended  "by  the  Swiss  guards, 
in  1830.    There  is  also  a  curious  collection  of  80  models  of 
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Pelasgic  monuments  of  ancient  Greece,  comprising  the 
Cyclopean  walls  of  Mycene,  8cc.  Open  to  the  public  daily, 
except  Sundays  and  festivals,  from  10  to  4. 

The  Institut, — ^The  western  pavilion  in  the  first  court  leads 
to  the  Grand  Hall,  for  the  public  sittings  of  tliis  celebrated 
body.  The  hall  is  fitted  up  with  benches  forming  a  semi- 
circle, in  front  of  which  are  the  seats  and  bureaux  of  the  presi- 
dent, secretaries,  &c.  It  is  adorned  with  marble  statues  of 
Bossuet,  Descartes,  Fenelon,  and  Sully.  The  second  court 
contains  the  private  buildings  pertaining  to  the  Institut.  A 
door  to  the  left  gives  access  to  a  double  staircase  leading  to 
the  secretaries'  office  on  the  first  floor,  and  to  the  library  and 
nail  for  the  weekly  sittings,  on  the  second.  The  Bibliotheque 
de  r  Institut f  to  which  admission  is  only  obtained  through 
introduction  by  a  member,  contains  about  60,000  volumes, 
including  a  large  number  of  valuable  oriental  works,  com- 
plete series  of  the  transactions  of  nearly  all  the  learned  societies 
of  the  world,  and  nimierous  works  on  history  and  archaeology. 
The  library  is  adorned  with  the  celebrated  marble  statue  of 
Voltaire,  by  Pigalle.  A  vestibule,  containing  the  busts  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Institute  in 
former  days,  separates  the  library  from  the  Salle  des  Stances, 
which  is  preceded  by  a  waiting-room,  of  Ionic  design.  The 
president's  chair  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Salle,  which  is 
lit  by  five  windows,  and  likewise  adorned  with  busts, 
statues,  and  portraits  of  eminent  men.  Continuous  tables, 
with  chairs  for  the  members,  occupy  the  floor  on  both 
sides  of  the  president's  chair,  opposite  which  there  stands 
another  table  for  strangers,  who  have  previously  inscribed 
their  names  at  the  secretaries'  office,  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  extracts  from  original  and  unpublished  essays  on 
various  subjects.  Along  the  walls  there  are  benches  for  the 
public,  those  in  the  centre  being  reserved  for  reporlere.  For 
information  respecting  the  Institute,  its  Academies,  and  the 
days  of  their  meetings,  see  p.  80.  On  public  occasions  the 
members  of  the  Institute  wear  a  costume  of  black,  embroi- 
dered with  olive  leaves  in  green  silk.  To  obtain  tickets  of 
admission  to  the  annual  meetings  apply  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institute,  at  least  one  month  beforehand. 
The  tickets  are  for  one  person.     Opposite  is  the 

POTiT  DBS  Arts — an  iron  bridge  of  8  arches,  and  floore  1 
with  wood.  488  feet  long  by  30.  It  was  finished,  in  1804 . 
at  a  cost  of  900,000  fr. 

The  stranger  now  enters  the  Quai  Malaquais,  where  he  find 
the  new  exhibition  rooms  of  the 
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Palais  ahs  £colb  dbs  Beacx  Arts.— -la  this  sdliool  «H^t 
professors  respectively  teaoh  the  history  of  art  and  esthetles, 
anatomy,  perspective,  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  prac- 
tical architecture,  and  archaeology.  There  are  three  class- 
rooms f«'r  painting,  three  for  sculpture,  three  for  architecture, 
one  for  plate-engraving,  and  one  for  engravin?  medals  and  pt e- 
cious  stones,  all  superintended  by  eleven  professors.  Pupil?  are 
admitted  between  the  ages  of  15  aud  25:  An  annual  comf^- 
tition  takes  place  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome:  the  successful 
candidates,  who  need  not  be  pupils  of  the  school,  but  must  be 
French  subjects,  and  not  older  than  25,  are  sent  to  Rome 
and  maintained  there  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  for 
four  years  (engravers  only  for  three),  They  are  bound  to 
stay  at  Rome  two  years ;  the  rest  qi  the  time  they  may 
employ  in  travelling  for  their  instruction.  Only  one  prize  is 
awarded  for  each  section ;  and  an  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  the  students  here,  as  well  as  of  those  sent  by  the  stu- 
dents at  Rome,  takes  place  every  year  in  September.  (See 
iwge  S7,)  This  establishment  was  first  called  Musee  des 
Monummis  FrariQais,  being  chiefly  composed  of  monuments 
of  the  middle  ages,  saved  by  M.  Alexandre  Lenoir  from  the  fury 
of  the  first  revolution.  Most  of  these  were  returned  to  the 
churches  by  the  Restoration,  when  tlie  present  building  was 
commenced  in  1820  by  M.  Duban,  at  a  cost  of  3,515,907fr. 
It  now  contains  many  valuable  monuments  of  ancient  and 
modern  art,  a  museum  of  copies  of  tfie  chief  master-pieces 
of  ancient  sculpture,  and  a  collection  of  casts  of  statues  and 
bas-reliefs  discovered  in  Gree^  l>y  M.  Charles  Lenormant. 
i.  The  new  building  above  alluded  to  contains  the  exhibition 
rooms  of  the  Ecolc  The  entrance  hall  is  specially  set 
apart  for  the  works  sent  by  the  students  at  Rome.  From 
this,  a  double-branched  staircase  leads  to  the  exhibition 
room  of  the  priie  works  executed  by  the  pupils  in  Paris,  Us 
extremities  are  curved,  and  the  walls  are  adorned  with 
the  names  of  great  artists  of  ancient  and  modern  tijpes.  The 
first  landing-place  in  front  of  the  entrance  ushers  us  into 
the  great  hall,  a  splendid  saloon  rising  to  the  roof  of  the 
edifice,  bearing  a  spacious  skylight,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  ceiling  decorated  with  copies  from  the  Vatican,  by 
Sigalon  and  Boucotran,  of  the  twelve  large  frescoes  severally 
representing  the  Persian,  Cumean,  Erythraean,  Libyan,  and 
Delphic  Sibyls,  and  the  prophets  Daniel,  Isaiah,  Zachariah, 
Jonah,  Joel,  Ezekiei,  and  Jeremiah.  Fronting  the  semicuiar 
recess  at  the  further  end,  a  balcony  opens  into  the  latter  from 
the  landing-place  of  the  first  floor,  whence  a  good  view  may 
be  obtained  of  the  whole. 
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IB  the  rae  Boiia))arte  we  find  the  prineipal  entrance  to  the 
Palais  des  ^Seaux  Arts,  which  we  will  now  describe. 

Courts. — There  are  two  courts  in  front  of  the  palace,  se- 
parated by  a  dwarf  wall  and  open  iron-work.  The  first  is 
entered  through  a  gateway  adorned  with  busts  of  Poussin  and 
Piijet.  The  court  is  flanked  by  two  buildings  of  Ionic  design  ; 
the  northern  one  contains  the  offices  of  the  Director  and  two 
amphitheatres  for  students :  the  southern  one,  which  masks 
part  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  convent  des  Petits  An- 
gustins,  displays  in  its  intercoluianiations  the  sculptured  or- 
naments of  a  door,  and  other  interesting  fragments  of  the 
H4it€l  de  fa  'Mmouille,  or  Maison  de  la  Couronne  d'Or,  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  14th  century. 
On  the  same  wall  there  is  a  copy  in  mosaic  of  Raphael's 
pieture  of  God  blessing  the  World,  executed  by  MM.  l^alze. 
There  is  dso  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Henri  RegnauK, 
the  distinguished  artist  killed  at  Buzenval  during  the  sit^e 
of  1870-7  i .     Adjoining  the  porter's  lodge  is  the 

Sixtine  Chapel. — ^The  front  is  formed  of  the  portal  of  the 
Chdteau  (TAnet,  built  in   154S   for  Diana  of  Poitia^,  by 
Henry  11.     ft  has  three  ranges  of  coupled  columns  of  the  Do- 
ric, Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  and  is  adorned  with  bas-re-* 
licfe  and  statues,  the  finest  of  which  is  a  Cupid  in  the  act  of 
stringing  his  bow.    Over  the  top  arch  is  this  inscription  : 
BfKsso  hsc  statuit  pergrata  Diana  inarito 
Utdlutuma  syi  sintmonumentaviri. 

The  interior  consists  of  a  single  nave  with  an  arched  roof 
The  wainscoting  at  the  entrance  is  the  same  that  adorned  the 
chateau  d'Anet.  A  screen,  consisting  of  four  columns 
of  red  marble,  and  Corinthian  pilasters,  separates  the  entrance 
from  the  nave.  At  the  end  is  a  copy  of  Michael  Angelo's  Last 
Judgment,  by  Sigalon,  on  canvas,  occupying  the  whole  wall.  In 
a  chapel  to  the  left,  are  casts  of  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo, 
two  tombs,  by  the  same,  one  of  which  is  that  of  the 
Medici ;  and  also  a  fine  cast  of  the  bronze  gates,  by  Ghiberti, 
of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence.  The  nave  is  a  repository 
for  plaster  casts.  The  1 2  pendentivcs  here  are  copies  from 
Michael  Angelo's  frescos  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel  at  Rome. 

Retoming  to  the  court,  the  visitor  will  observe  in  the 
centre  a  Corinthian  column  of  red  marble,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  the  figure  of  an  angel  in  bronze,  one  of  several 
saved  from  a  group,  pillaged  by  the  mob  from  the  tomb 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Immediately  behind  it  is  the  beau-' 
tifiil  front  of  a  ch&teau  erected  at  Gaillon  in  1500  by 
Cardinal  d'Amboise,  and  transported  hither  by  M.  Le-* 
noir.    Its  western  surfai^  is  gtudded  with  bradietii  %tp^ 
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porting  antkiue  statues,  and  medallions.  The  second  eotirt 
IS  semi-elliptical,  and  fronted  by  Che  palace,  240  feet  in  leigth 
hy  60  in  height,  consisting  of  two  lateral  pavilions  conneeted 
by  a  central  Corinthian  facade,  pierced  with  11  arciied 
windows,  and  surmounted  by  an  attic.  In  front,  on  either 
Bide  of  the  entrance,  are  pedestals  with  ten  marble  sta- 
i^aes,  the  work  of  as  many  French  artists  studying  at  Rome. 
The  court  is  flanked  by  two  arched  screens,  the  one  to  the 
left  florid  Saxon,  with  three  arches ;  the  opposite  onh 
with  four ;  the  two  central  ones  supported  by  a  colossal  pen- 
dant keystone,  the  whole  in  the  style  of  the  time  of  Franais  I. 
Beyond  this,  in  a  garden,  is  a  fountain,  surmounted  by  four 
figui'es  sculptured  by  Paolo  Poncio,  Underneath  is  an  esctU- 
cheon  by  Jean  Goujon,  and  two  seated  figm*es  by  Germain 
Pilon.  On  the  walls  of  the  court,  forming  the  curves,  we  per- 
ceive interesting  specimens  of  old  architectural  and  sculptural 
fragments.  Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  palace  are  two  Dis* 
coboli,  copied  m  marble  from  the  antique.  In  the  court  is  a 
curious  monolith  basin  of  the  13  th  century,  brought  from 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  ornamented 
with  quaint  heads  of  Geres.  Bacchus,  Pan,  Neptune,  Avarice^ 
and  various  animals. 

Interior. — In  the  spacious  Corinthian  vestibule  are  stair- 
cases right  and  left  leading  to  the  upper  stories.  Next  is 
a  rectangular  court,  where  the  visitor  will  see  medallions  with 
the  portraits  of  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.,  the  restorers  of  the 
arts;  and  facmg  them,  corresponding  likenesses  of  Pericles  and 
Augustus.  Round  the  walls  are  engraved  the  names  of  fanoMiug 
artists  of  all  countries.  On  the  walls  to  the  right  and 
left  are  fragments  of  antique  tombs,  &c.,  also  a  curious 
bas-relief,  representing  a  sacrifice.  On  the  opposite  side 
is  the  entrance  to  what  is  properly  the  Ecole  aes  Beauoo- 
Arts.  The  galleries  on  the  ground  floor  contain  casts 
and  copies  of  architecture  from  the  antique,  separated 
into  three  divisions;  one  for  Grecian,  the  second  for  Roman; 
and  the  third  for  the  arts  of  Europe  in  general  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  amphitheati'e  for  the  distribution  of 
prizes,  &c.,  on  the  western  side  of  the  inner  court,  is  semi- 
circular, and,  besides  richly  gilt  compartments  in  the  cupola, 
contains  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  modem  art,  by  Del*- 
roche,  representing  groups  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of 
every  age  and  country,  assembled  and  presided  by  Zeuxis, 
Phidias,  and  Apelles,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  prizes  to 
success^l  competitors.  It  contains  75  figures,  of  which  70 
are  those  of  artists.  One  of  the  female  figures,  arrayed  in  a 
gie^n  mantle,  is  the  portrait  of  the  gifted  author's  wife. 
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From  the  ample  amphitheatre  the  visitor  is  oondttcled  to  the 
Salle  Louis  XIV,  containing  the  first  part  of  a  series  of  por- 
traits of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Academy,  amongst 
whom  are  Vanloo,  Servandoni,  Lemoine,  &c.  Here  we  see 
part  of  a  collection  of  models  of  rooHng,  and  also  of  Egyptian^ 
-Grecian,  and  Roman  art,  executed  in  cork  or  plaster  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  100.  The  two  angels  on  the  chimney-piece 
are  by  Germain  Pilon.  A  gallery,  filled  with  busts,  leads 
hence  to  the  Salle  du  Conseil,  where  the  series  of  portraits 
is  continued.  Passing  through  a  corridor,  painted  with  copies 
of  arabesques  from  the  Vatican,  we  enter  the  Gallery  of  Prizes, 
divided  into  three  parts  by  two  partitions  with  Doric  pilasters^ 
and  lit  by  seven  arched  windows.  The  walls  are  adorned  with 
)he  pictures  that  have  gained  the  grand  prizes.  Here  may  be 
seen  the  prize-works  of  the  most  eminent  artists,  such  as  Fra- 
gonard,  David,  Ingres,  Heim,  Hesse,  Pujol,  &c.  The  collec- 
tion begins  with  a  painting  by  Natoire,  of  the  year  1721. 
The  Library  is  not  shown  to  visitors.  Admission  on  applica- 
tion at  the  porter's,  from  10  to  4.    A  fee  is  expected. 

In  the  rue  Visconti,  not  far  from  this  palace,  No.  21, 
is  the  house  where  Racuie  died  in  1699,  and  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,  in  1730.     At  No.  28,  rue  des  Saints  Peres,  is  the 

£goie  DES  PONTS  ET  Ghaussi^es,  established  in  1747,  and 
enlarged  in  1784.  It  possesses  a  rich  collection  of  plans, 
maps,  and  models,  relative  to  civil  engineering,  as  also  a  good 
library.  Strangers  are  not  generally  admitted,  but  a  special 
order  may,  though  with  difficulty,  be  obtained  for  the  pur- 
pose, on  applying  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  M.  le  Secretaire 
du  Conseil  GSnSral  de  VEcole  aes  Fonts  et  Chatissees,  at  the 
Sehool  (see  p.  86). 

The  strainer,  entering  the  Quai  Voltaire,  will  find  the 

Pont  du  Garrousel,  or  des  Saints  PIires,  a  bridge  of  three 
iron  arches,  of  47  metres  span,  resting  on  stone  piers.  It  was 
built  by  M.  Polonceau,  in  1834,  at  a  cost  of  1,030,000  fr. 
It6  extremities  are  adorned  with  four  seated  statues  of  stone  on 
pedestals,  representing,  on  the  side  towards  the  Toileries, 
Industry  and  Abundance ;  on  the  other,  the  Seine  and  Paris. 

At  No.  1,  rue  de  Beaune,  on  this  quay,  is  the  hotel  in 
which  Voltaire  resided  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death, 
and  Where  he  died.  His  nephew,  M.  de  ViUette,  kept  his 
apartment  closed  afterwards,  as  did  also  Mme.  de  Montmo- 
rency, the  next  proprietor,  so  that  it  remained  unopened  for 
47  years.  On  this  quay  are  numerous  shops  of  dealers  in 
prints,  articles  of  mrtu,  and  second-hand  books. 
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TlTTTISlSrSK  Hr-4LE. 

This  comprises  the  6th  and  14th  arroadissemeBts.    The 

Marghi^  St.  Geriiain,  buiit  in  the  year  181  i,  by  Blonde!, 
on  the  spot  where  the  Foire  St.  Germain  uged  to  be  bdd, 
is  a  parallelogram,  276  Deel  in  length,  by  225  in  breadftif, 
and  contains  nearly  four  hundred  staJls. 

Not  far  from  this  is  the  church  of 

St.  SuLPiCE, — a  spiemiid  structure,  designed  by  Leirau,  and 
begun  in  1665,  when  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, but  not  finished  until  1742,  when  funds  were  raised  hy 
the  rector,  Languet  de  Gergy,  for  the  purpose,  by  means  of 
a  Lottery.  Servandoni  finished  the  magnificent  front  in  1746; 
the  two  steeples  were  raised  by  Maclauren,  in  1740  ;  tke  nor- 
thern one  was  altered  and  finished  by  Cfaalgrin,in  1777. 

Exterior. — The  portico  is  composed  of  a  doubk  range  of 
Doric  columns,  40  feet  in  height,  and  is  approached  by  a  fii^i 
of  steps.  Above  there  is  an  Ionic  colonnade  crowned  with  a 
balustrade.  Under  tiie  portico  are  three  entrances,  with 
niches  between,  and  seven  alti-nlievi  above,  illustrativa  of 
the  cardinal  virtues.  The  northern  tower  is  210  feet  high. 
The  towers  consist  of  four  glories  each,  but  are  not  perfe<itly 
symmetrical,  the  southern  one  beiug  Doric  and  Ionic,  th« 
other  Composite  and  Corinthian.  It  has  three  bells,  of 
12,500  lbs.,  8,500  lbs.,  and  1,600  lbs.  respectively.  The 
back  of  the  church  is  elliplieal.  The  plan  of  the  building  is 
cruciform;  its  total  lengih  432,  its  breadth  174,  and  its 
height  99  feet. 

Interior, — Aisles  surround  both  nave  and  choir,  and  cha- 
pels correspond  to  each  arcade.  The  holy  water  is  contained 
in  two  enormous  shells  sent  to  Francis  I.  by  the  Republic  of 
Venice ;  the  marble  rockwork  on  which  they  rest  is  by 
Pigalle.  The  organ,  by  Clicquot,  is  richly  carved,  presen ting 
seventeen  figures  playing  on  musical  inslruments  or  support"- 
ing  cornucopise.  On  the  pavement  of  the  transept  is  a 
meridian  line  traced  by  Lemonnier  in  1743,  and  continued 
along  an  obelisk  of  white  marble  in  the  northern  transept. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon  it  through  an  aperture  in  a 
metal  plate  in  the  window  of  the  southern  transept. 
The  high  altar  is  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  splendidly 
gilt  ornaments.  It  has  a  basrrelief  in  bronze :  Christ  pi'eaehing 
in  the  Temple,  the  work  of  M.  Choiselin.  There  are  a  great 
many  good  modern  paintings  in  this  church,  the  latest  j^ing 
the  frescoes  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  by  Landelle.  The 
Lady  Chapel,  behind  the  eheir,  has  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  with 
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the  lafant,  the  work  of  Pigalle.  The  chapel  has  a  double  dome, 
the  upper  one  painted  in  fresco  by  Lemoine,  representing  the 
Ascension  of  Christ.  On  the  walls  are  four  paintings,  the 
Annunciation.  Visitati(»i,  Birth  of  the  Saviour,  and  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple,  by  Vaqloo.  Old  and  modern  stained  glass 
of  great  merit  adorns  the  windows  of  this  church.  The  upper 
gallery  is  worth  visiting.    Fronting  this  church  is  the 

Fontaine  de  St.  Sulpice. — The  Place  St.  Sulpice,  first  pro- 
jected by  Servandoni,  was  formed  in  1754;  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  the  fountain  which  is  now  in  theMarcheSt.  Germaiu 
was  placed  there  by  order  of  Napoleon.  The  present  fountain, 
by  Visoonti,  consists  of  three  octagonal  basins.  From  the 
centre  of  the  upper- roost  rises  a  quadrangular  body  adorned 
with  the  statues  of  F^nelon,  Bossnet,  F16chier,  and  Massilion. 
A  flower-market  is  held  here  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
On  the  southern  side  stands  the  Seminaire  de  St.  Sulptce, 
a  large  plain  building,  erected  in  1820,  which  contains  a  theo- 
logical library  of  20,000  vols.  (See  p.  9*).) 

West  of  the  fountain,  is  the  Maine  of  the  8th  arron- 
dissement,  surmounted  by  a  small  campanile  and  clock. 
Opposite  the  Rue  Garanciere,  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard,  is  (he 
Petit  Luxembourg. — ^This  hotel,  wHich  is  a  dependency  of 
the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  (sec  below),  was  commenced 
about  1629  by  Richelieu,  who  resided  in  it  while  the  Palais 
Royal  was  building.  His  niece,  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon,  lo 
whom  he  afterwards  presented  it,  left  it  to  Henry  Jules  de 
Bourbon  Conde,  after  whose  death  Anne  of  Bavaria,  his 
widow,  occupied  and  repaired  it.  Under  the  Directory,  four 
of  the  directors  inhabited  it,  the  fifth  living  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg. Bonaparte  resided  here  six  months,  before  he  removed 
to  the  TuUeries.  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  France,  asHresident  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  In  1848 
the  Tribunal  de$  Con/lits  used  to  hold  its  sittings  in  this  pa- 
lace, and  it  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  the  president  of 
the  Senate.  At  the  western  end  is  a  chapel,  built  by  Mr.  Gisors 
on  the  site  of  one  belonging  to  the  ancient  cloister  of  the  PUle$ 
du  Calvaire,  the  ruins  of  which  were  brought  to  light  in  1848 
by  the  demolition  of  a  small  prison  attached  to  this  hotel,  fo;* 
prisoners  under  trial  by  the  Court  of  Peers,  (l)  The  present 
chapel  is  in  the  style  of  the  l5th  century,  with  a  square 
tower  facing  the  rue  de  Vaugirard,  and  a  pediniented  front 
and  niches  facing  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg.  A  cloister 
encloses  a  square  before  it. 

(1)  The  ministcpR  of  Charles  X.,  and  afterwards  Lecomte  and 
Henry^  who  attempted  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe,  were  conOned 
in  this  prUon. 
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Turning  to  the  left  into  the  rue  de  Yaugirard,  we  find,  at 
the  comer  of  the  rue  de  Gonde»  the  site  of  a  house  once  in- 
habited by  the  poet  Clement  Marot.  Further  on  is  the  Theatre 
de  VOd^on  (see  Theatres),  Returning  a  few  steps,  and  turn- 
ing into  the  rue  de  Toumon,  we  perceive  the  old  hetel  of 
Goncino  €oncini,  Marshal  d'Ancre,  now  converted  into  bar- 
racks. Louis  XIII.  lived  in  it  for  some  time.  But  the  chief 
point  of  interest  here  is  the 

Palace   of  the  Luxembourg. — Upon  the  site    of   this 
palace  Robert  de  Harlay  de  Sancy  erected  a  large  house,  sur* 
rounded  by  gardens,  in  the  16th  century.    This  mansion  was 
purchased  and  enlarged,  in   1583,  by  the  Duke  d'£lpinay- 
Luxembourg;   Marie  de  Medicis  bought  it   for  90,000   fr. 
in  1612,  when  the  present  palace  was  built,  by  Jacques  Des- 
brosse^,  upon  the  model  of  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence.     It 
was  then  called  by  her  name.      On  being  bequeathed   to 
Gaston  de  France,  Duke  of  Orleans,   her  second  son,  it  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Palais  d*OrUans.  It  was  afterwards  ceded, 
for  500,000  livres,  to  Anne  Marie  Louise  d'Orleans,  Duchess 
de  Montpensier;  and  in  1672  to  Elisabeth  d'Orleans,  Duchess 
de  Guise  and  d*Alen<^n,  who,   \jsl    1694,  sold  it  to  Louis 
XIV.    Afterwards  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Duchess  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  by  Madame  d'Orleans,  queen-dowager  of  Spain, 
on   whose    death   Louis  XYI.    gave    it    to   his  brother, 
afterwards  Louis    XVIII.,    who    occupied    it   till   he    left 
France,  in  June   1791.    During  the  first  years  of  the  first 
revolution  it  was  converted   into  a  prison.    In    1795    the 
sittings  of  the  Directory  were  held  there,  and  it  was  then  called 
Palais  du  Directoire.    When  Bonaparte  came  into  power,  it 
was  at  first  devoted  to  the  sittings  of  the  consuls,  and  received 
the  name  of  Palais  du  Consulat,  and,  shortly  after,  that  of 
Palais  du  Senat  Conservateur,    This  senate  held  its  sittings 
there  till  its  dissolution  in  1814,  when  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
was  created.      In  March  and  April  1848  Louis  Blanc  held 
his  socialist  meetings  of  workmen  there.    In  the  subsequenl 
month  of  May,  the  Executive  Commission  occupied  it  during 
its  ephemeral  existence.     In  1852  it  resumed  its  old  destina- 
tion and  name  of  Palais  du  Senat.  Owing  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  by  the  Commune,  May  24th,  187 1, 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  now  resides  in  it,  and  the  Municipal 
Council  also  holds  its  sittings  here. 

Exterior, — The  court  forms  a  parallelogram  of  360  feet, 
by  300.  The  front  towards  the  rue  dc  Vaugirard  consists  of 
two  large  pavilions,  connected  together  by  ten*aces,  in  the 
centre  oif  which  rises  a  cupola,  surrounded  with  statues.  Four 
laj'ge  square  pavilions  terminate   the  an^es   of  the  main 
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building,  which  consists  of  a  raised  ground-floor,  an  upper 
story,  and  attic.  The  clock  paTiiion  is  ornamented  with 
allegorical  figures^  *  *^t  J^jgh,  of  Eloquence,  Justice,  Wisdom, 
Prudence.  ^*w»  *»<*  Peace,  by  Pradier. 

T^-^^erioT, — On  entering  the  Slate  apartments,  we  find,  in 
the  first  room,  called  Salle  des  Gardes,  several  good  statues 
of  Greek  and  Roman  celebrities.  Next  follows  the  Salle 
d'Attente,  where  the  ceiling,  by  Jadin,  represents  Aurora. 
The  walls  of  the  adjoining  Salon  are  decorated  with  paintings 
representing :  Charles  IX.  receiving  the  keys  of  Paris  from 
THopital,  who  refuses  his  consent  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew,  by  Gaminade;  St.  Louis,  by  Flandrin;  the  Duke 
of  Guise  (Le  Balafre)  proposing  the  League  to  Harlay,  by  Yin- 
chon ;  Louis  XIII.  and  Richelieu,  by  Cabanel,  and  Charlemagne 
dictating  the  Capitularies,  by  Bouchot.  The  ceiling,  by  De- 
caisne,  represents  Union,  Force,  and  Abundance ;  and,  in  a 
small  medallion,  a  portrait  of  the  Due  de  Reichstadt.  Next 
follows  what  lately  was  the  magnificent 

Salk  du  Trdne,  an  inmiense  hall,  formed  out  of  the  old 
throne  and  Senate  rooms,  and  the  Salle  des  Conferences.  This 
splendid  saloon  is  gorgeously  gilt  and  sculptured ;  the  three 
ceilings  belonging  to  the  old  Salles  above  mentioned,  are 
amalgamated  into  one,  terminating  in  hemicycles,  with  a 
cupola  in  the  centre,  and  charged  with  two  octagonal  com- 
partments and  eight  medallions.  A  door  to  the  right  will  lead 
the  visitor  into  the  elegant  Galerie  des  Busies,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  ScUle  du  Trdne,  and  is  filled  with  busts  of  the 
great  generals  and  statesmen  of  the  first  Empire,  such  as 
Jourdan,  Macdonald,  the  Cardinal  de  Belloy,  etc.  The  ceiling 
is  by  Vauchelet.    We  now  enter  the  late 

Salle  du  Sdnat,  destroyed  by  fire  October  28th,  1869,  but 
since  restored  to  its  former  state.  The  hall  is  semicircular, 
ninety-two  feet  in  diameter,  and  covered  by  an  hemispherical 
vault,  painted  by  Abel  de  Pujol,  in  compartments,  containing 
allegories  of  Law,  Justice,  Wisdom,  and  Patriotism.  The 
ceiling  is  supported  by  eighteen  Composite  columns.  In  a 
semicircular  recess  are  the  seats  of  the  President  and  Secre- 
taries, approached  by  steps.  Eight  composite  columns  sup- 
port the  cupola  of  this  recess,  and,  between  them,  on  plinths, 
are  the  statues  of  Turgot,  d'Aguesseau,  L*H6pital,  Colbert, 
Mathieu  Mole,  Malesherbes,  and  Portalis.  On  each  side  of 
the  recess  are  large  pictures  representing  Louis  XL  with  the 
Dauphin  receiving  the  Deputies  of  Paris,  and  Philippe  de 
Valois  congratulated  by  the  Peers  on  the  reforms  introduced, 
both  by  Blondel.  At  the  corners,  in  elevated  niches,  are  the 
statues  of  Charlemagne  and  St.  Louis. 
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We  now  re^eftUar  the  Go/cri>  des  BuHe9  at  the  othef  Chd, 
similar  to  that  already  seen,  and  thenoe  pass  to  the  othef  e4- 
tremity  of  the  Saile  du  Tt-dne  (i ).  On  ^<i^ending  to  the  ground 
floor  by  the  Escalicr  prive,  we  find  to  our  n^-t^e  ♦ 

ChamUres  de  Marie  de  Mt'diciSf  originally  three  rooiiaiit.  v^^ 
first  «>f  which  was  used  by  that  princess  as  a  cbapci,  but  h&t> 
now  been  partitioned  off  to  make  a  porter's  lodge.  The  first 
room  we  enter  now  was  the  9uUe  d'ail^nte,  Adjoiatag  is 
the  Chan\bre,d  coucher  de  Marie  de  M4dici$,  a  splendid 
apartment,  decorated  in  the  sumptuous  style  of  her  tinae. 
The  arm-chairs  now  in  this  cbao^r  w^e  used  at  the  corMia- 
tion  of  Napoleon^  The  panels  are  all  richly  gilt  and  painted  in 
compartments^  four  by  Philippe  de  Ghanipagne,  and  four  fiy 
Nicholas  Poussin.  The  oenti*e  of  the  oeiiiog  represents  Marie 
de  Medicis,  by  Rubens,  and  eight  square  compartments  which 
.  it  contains  are  by  Philippe  de  Champagne.  Those  to  the  right 
are. family-portraits  of  the  house  of  Medicis;  those  to  the  lefl,  of 
I  hat  of  Henry  IV.  There  are  also  four  paintings  by  Rubens  in 
this  room.  The  furniture  of  the  period  has  been  repaired, 
and  placed  here;  it  is  gold  and  crimson  velvet.  At  the 
revolution  of  1789  the  panelling  and  paintings  were  tak/tn 
down  and  concealed,  but  were  replaced  in  1817^  Retornkig 
to  the  vestibule,  we  now  enter  the 

Chapel  of  the  Palace. — A  parallelogram  69  feet  by  20,  of 
rich  Doric  design,  and  receiving  light  from  the  court  throug]i 
four  windows.  The  ceiling  is  decorated  and  gilt  in  the  lielwsl 
style,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  chapel,  which  contains  a  pro- 
lusion of  modern  paintings  of  great  merit.  In  a  niche  in 
the  wall  opposite  the  altar  is  an  admirable  group  of  an  Angel 
and  two  children,  by  Jaley ;  and  the  holy  water  ba^tis  are 
attached  to  richly  sculptured  marble  pedestals,  surmouBtcd 
by  angels.    Private  mass  is  performed  here  on  Su&dftys« 

Galkry  of  Modern  Art, — In  the  buildings  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  courts  is  the  gallery  for  paintings,  formed  by  order 
of  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  at  first  composed  of  twenty-four  large 
pictures,  by  Rubens,  representing  tlie  allegorieal  history  of 
that  queen.  It  was  afterwards  increased  by  several  j^ietores 
which  belonged  to  the  queen-dowager  of  Spain,  and  by  others 
from  the  king's  cabinet.    The  gallery  was  long  neglected,  and 

(1)  The  visitor  may  here  endeavour  to  obtain  access  to  the 
Library,  which  is  not  open  to  the  public.  It  is  a  splendid  gal- 
lery extending  the  whole  length  of  the  garden  front,  and  con- 
tains 40,000  volumes,  including  the  journals  and  reports  of  the 
House  of  Lords  up  fo  fB69,  and  the  jourrals  of  the  House  of 
Commoner  (no  folios)  U|»  to  1848 ;  the  whole  collection  Of  Slate* 
trials,  and  a  large  number  of  8easional  papen . 
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dboat  the  year  1780  the  paintings  were  remoTed  to  -form  the 
museum  of  the  LouVre.  The  pictures  were  brought  baek 
wlieo  the  victories  of  Kapoleon  had  filled  the  Louvre  with  the 
finest  works  of  art  in  Europe,  but  were  again  removed  there 
in  1815.  At  present  this  gallery  only  receives  works,  pur- 
chased by  Qovernment,  of  living  artists ;  after  their  death 
fhetr  paintings  are  removed  to  the  Louvre.  The  public  are 
admitted  to  the  gallery  by  a*  glass  door  within  the  railing  of 
the  garden  at  the  north  eastern  end.  A  staircase  gives  access 
to  the  first  suite,  consisting  of  a  long  gallery  with  a  room  at 
each  extremity,  and  containing  the  choicest  works  of  Rosa 
Boi^eur,  Couture,  Cogniet,  Lami,  5cc.  The  ceiling  of  the 
Long  Gallery  is  painted  by  Jordaens  in  i?  compartments,  re- 
presenting the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  the  Rising  of  Aurora,  in 
the  centre,  is  by  Callet.  The  room  at  the  further  end  is  en- 
riched with  Duret'g  well-known  statues  of  Neapolitan  villagers, 
in  bronze.  Returning  to  the  I^ng  Gallery,  where  a  Battle 
of  the  Alma  by  Lami  will  attract  attention,  a  side  door  oppo- 
site the  entrance  lead»  through  a  covered  passage  on  the 
terrace,  first  to  a  rotunda,  containing  various  groups  and 
statues,  both  marble  and  bronze,  by  some  of  tlie  best  modern 
sculptors,  and  then  to  five  more  rooms  at  the  opposite  end, 
also  filled  with  pictures.  On  redescending  the  staircase,  a 
door  on  the  ground  floor  to  the  visitor's  left  ushers  him  into 
a  gallery  of  masterpieces  of  modern  sculpture,  A  eatalognc 
i»  sold  on  the  spot.  From  the  last  of  the  suite  a  fine  view  is 
obtained  of  the  grand  staircase. 

The  Gallery  of  Paintings  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays, 
and  on  all  other  days,  except  Mondays,  from  10  to  4  in 
winter,  and  9  to  5  in  summer.  The  apartments  and  chapel 
«re  not  visible  at  present. 

Garden, — ^The  garden  was  first  planted  by  Desbrosses,  at 
the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  palace.  In  1792,  the  finest 
frees  were  cut  down,  with  the  intention  of  building  ca/l^s,  ball- 
rooms, £cc.,  and  establishing  a  fair,  but  the  ground  thus 
cleared  remained  waste  till  1801.  The  plan  of  the  present 
garden  consists  of  a  central  part,  composed  of  an  octagonal 
basin  with  grass-plots,  skirted  by  flower-beds,  and  flanked 
right  and  left  with  elevated  balustraded  terraces  shaded 
with  fine  chestnut  groves.  Spacious  flights  of  stairs  descend 
from  the  terraces  into  the  central  part,  which  is  decorated  with 
numerous  marble  statues,  both  modern  and  copies  from  the 
antique,  such  as  the  Diana  Yenatrix  and  the  Athlete.  This 
garden  has  of  late  lost  much  of  its  former  size :  the  eastern 
«de  has  been  encroached  upon  by  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel 
and  the  rue  deMedicis ;  a  narrow  i^ip  tMia  been  lopped  o&  on 
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the  western  side,  and  the  southern  part,  extending  id  the 
Boulevard  da  Mont  Parnasse,  has  been  cut  up  into  squares  to 
make  room  for  streets.  On  the  eastern  ^dc  of  the  garden, its 
chief  ornament  is  a  fountain  built  by  Catherine'  de  Medicis, 
after  the  designs  of  Desbrosses ;  its  niche  is  adorned  *\^tKla 
group  representing  Polyphemus  discovering  Acis  and  Galatea. 
Behind  it,  facing  the  street,  there  is  a  bas-relief,  by  Valoi^, 
representing  Jupiter  and  Leda.  In  the  adjoining  grass-plot 
stands  a  beautiful  marble  group,  by  Garrand,  of  Cain  and  his 
family  after  the  death  of  Abel.  The  western  grove  of 
chestnut  trees  is  interspersed  with  cafes  and  kiosks,  where 
the  daily  papers  may  be  read,  and  further  north  is  a  large 
orangery,  surrounded  by  walks,  shrubberies,  and  flower-beds, 
bordering  on  the  Petit  Luxembourg  (see  p.  283).  In  this 
orangery  gratuitous  lectures  on  pruning  and  grafting  are 
given  in  summer.  There*  is  also  a  collection  of  about  500 
different  kinds  of  vine,  brought  from  foreign  countries ; 
likewise  a  model  apiary^  lectures  being  given  here  annually 
on  the  rearing  of  bees.  Nine  gates  adOTord  access  to  this 
beautiful  garden,  which  has  a  handsome  railing  on  the 
side  of  the  rue  de  Vaugirard.  The  garden  is  919  metres  long 
by  570  in  breadth;  its  area  is  340,064  square  metres. 

The  rue  de  Madame  leads  to  the  rue  de  Vaugirard,  where 
we  see  to  our  left,  at  No.  70,  the 

Convent  dgs  CabhiSlites,  once  a  convent  of  Dominican 
friars.  M.  Lacordaire,  the  celebrated  preacher,  belonged  to  this 
brotherhood.  Part  of  the  ancient  house,  with  the  Chapel,  is 
still  appropriated  to  religious  purposes;  the  rest  is  occupied  by 
private  tenants.  Tlie  chapel,  dedi(*^led  to  St.  Joseph,  is  cruci- 
form and  of  the  Tuscan  order,  without  aisles.  The  founda^ 
tion  stone  was  laid  in  1613,  by  Marie  de  Medicis.  The 
chapels  are  adorned  with  scroll-work  and  old  paintings,  and 
the  first  to  the  left  is  decorated  with  a  ceiling  in  fresco,  repre- 
senting St.  Camillus.  In  the  following  one  there  are  some  old 
paintings,  illustrating  legends  of  saints.  It  was  in  this  convent 
the  massacres  began  in  Paris,  on  the  2d  of  September,  1992\ 
Hundreds  of  priests,  imprisoned  here,  were  murdered.  The 
heart  of  Archbishop  Affre,  who  was  shot  on  the  barricades 
in  June,  184^,  is  preserved  in  this  convent  (see  p.  224  n). 

The  rue  du  Regard  leads  to  the  rue  du  Cherche-Midi,  where, 
at  No.  39,  is  the  Hdtel  de  Toulouse,  where  courts-martial  are 
held.     The  building  opposite  is  a  military  prison. 

On  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse,  to  our  left,  so  called  from 
its  having  been  in  the  olden  time  a  place  of  resort  of  the 
students  of  the  University,  who  used  there  to  indulge  ih 
reading  verses,  spouting  Latin,  and  other  pastimes,  is  tiie    - 
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WESTCRif  Railway  Terminus,  a  vast  and  elegant  building, 
facing  the  rue  de  Rennes.  The  terminus  o^upics  216,000 
square  metres.  Further  on  there  is  the  new  Church  of 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs.  Continuing  eastwards,  we  reach 
the  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  where  at  No.  62  is  the 

GcoLE    DES   Mines,   and   Mineralogical   ifuseum.— This 
magnificent    hotel,   formerly    called  Hdtel    de    Venddme, 
was  built  in  1707,  by  a  society  of  Carthusian  monks,  and 
afterwards  purchased  by  the  Duchess  of  Vendome.    The  insti- 
tution to  which  it  is  now  appropriated  was  projected  by  Car- 
ding de  Fieury,  commenced  in  1783,  and  organized  in  1'816. 
Tbe  front  of  this  vast  building  is   plain,  but  tasteful.      The 
entrance  room  on  the  first  floor  contains  a  large  skeleton  of 
the  Ichthyosaurus.  To  the  right  we  find  the  staircase,  the 
ceilings  of  which  are  adorned  with  paintings  by  the  late  Abel 
de  Pujol.    The  avails  are  covered  with  landscapes  illustrating 
various  geological  formations,  by  Hugard.    We  now  enter  13 
large  rooms^  containing  a  magnificent  collection  of  minerals  of 
all  countries,  including  that  of  Hauy.    The  French  minerals 
are  arranged  according  to  the   departments  in  alphabetical 
order.    A  series  of  ground  and  polished  jaspers  and  agates 
are    adjusted  in    the    window-panes    of    the  7th    room. 
A   lateral   room    contains   Prince   Napoleon's  donation   of 
mineralogical    specimens    collected    by    him    in    Iceland, 
Greenland,     Sweden,    Sicily,     &c.  ;     but     the    principal 
geological    collection  of  the  Paris   Basin,  formed   by  MM. 
Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  occupies  six  large  rooms  on  the  2d 
floor,   accessible  by  a  staircase  in  the  4th  room  to  the  right, 
where  a  complete   series  of   fossil  bones,   zoophytes,  am- 
monites, 6cc.  will  be  found.    Models  in  relief  of  Mount  Etna, 
by  M.  filie  de  Beaumont,   and  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  by  M.  Du- 
frenoy,  will  attract  particular  attention.      There  are  also 
lour  rooms  filled  with  models    of    the   various  machines 
used  in   mining,  smelting  furnaces,  specimens  of  timber, 
optical  instruments,   a  plan  in  relief  of  the  vaUey  of  Cha- 
mouny,  and  a  model  of  the  galleries  of  the  coal-pits  of  La 
Grande  Croix,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire.    The  first  floor 
also  contains  an  assay  office,  which  is  not  public,  and  on  the 
ground  floor  are  laboratories,  lecture-rooms,  the  council-cham- 
ber, and  the  library,  which  contains  6,000  volumes.    About 
250,000  specimens  are  contained  in  the  museum,  which  is 
open  daily  with  passport,  and  to  the  public  on  Tuesday s> 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  11  to  3.     The   library  is 
open  dinly  to  students  and  strangers,  on  application.   Gratuit- 
ous public  lectures  are  delivered  here  on  geology  and  minera- 
logy during  five  months  of  the  year  (see  p.  86}. 
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In  the  rue  Monsieur  le  Prince,  at  No.  22,  is  the  house  for- 
merly belonging  to  Jean  Goujon,  with  his  bust. 

The  adjoinifTg  portion  of  the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel,  to 
the  right,  extends  over  the  classical  ground  of  the  old  col- 
leges, such  as  those  of  Narbonne  and  Bayeux,  now  swept 
away.    To  the  right  is  the 

Lyc^e  St.  Louis. — A  college  was  founded  on  this  spot  as 
early  as  12 so,  by  Raoul  d'Harcourt,  canon  of  Notre  Dame, 
from  whom  it  took  the  name  of  College  d'Harcourt.  The 
present  college  was  opened  in  1820.    Nearly  opposite  is  the 

College  de  la  Sorbonne — ^built  on  the  Place  of  the  same 
name,  where  a  celebrated  school  was  founded  by  Robert 
Sorbon,  in  1253,  for  a  society  of  ecclesiastics.  They  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  study  and  gratuitous  teaching.  The 
fame  of  this  institution,  which  became  the  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  conferred  such  renown  on  the  Gallican 
church,  is  well  known.  The  College  du  Plessis  became 
absorbed  in  it;  and  in  1629,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  had 
graduated  there,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  present  buildings,  j 
occupying  12,000  square  metres.  For  a  list  of  the  lectures  J 
delivered  here  gratuitously,  apply  At  the  porter's  lodge  (see 
p.  83). — ^The  library  consists  of  80,000  volumes,  and  is  open 
daily  from  10  to  3,  and  in  the  evening  from  7  till  10,  holidays 
excepted.    Vacation  from  July  U  to  Aug.  25. 

A  special  room  is  devoted  to  the  library  bequeathed  to  tho 
University  in  1867  by  the  late  celebrated  Victor  Cousin. 
This  room  is  open  to  students  provided  with  a  card,  on  Tues* 
days  and  Fridays,  from  10  to  3  ;  to  visitors,  from  noon  to  3. 

The  Church,  begun  in  1636,  after  the  designs  of  Lemercier, 
was  finished  in  1659.  The  front  is  pedimented,  and  of  the 
Corinthian  and  Composite  orders.  Behind  the  pediment 
rises  a  magnificent  dome.  The  interior  is  cruciform, 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  chapels.  The  dome  is  painted 
in  medallions  and  compartments  with  angels,  emblems 
of  religion,  &c.,  and  the  pendentives  with  Sts,  Ancibrose, 
Gregory,  Jerome,  and  Augustin.  The  medallions  are  by 
Philippe  de  Champagne.  Above  the  arches  and  in  the  stained 
glass  of  some  of  the  windows  are  the  arms  of  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
Ueu,  and  in  the  right  transept  is  his  celebrated  tomb,  thechef-d'- 
ceuvre  of  Girardon,  executed  in  1694,  (1)  and  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  sculpture  of  the  17  th  century.  The  statue  of  thecar- 

(!)  During  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Riebe- 
lieu,  like  others,  was  desecrated,  and  his  head  paraded  througli 
the  streets  on  a  piJce.  M.  Armez,  father  of  the  deputy  under 
Louis  Philippe,  got  possession  of  it,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  »oq^ 
who,  however,  has  since  given  it  up  ;   and  It  was  restored  to 
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dintl,  119  a  )P^ptmtDg  posture,  isiuttjuiuBd  by  Raligioii  k<44iiig  Uub 
book  which  he  composed  iq  her  defei|ce.  Npar  her  arf$  two 
genii,  who  ftupport  the  ^rms  of  the  Cardinal.  At  the  opposite 
extremity  is  Seieoce  deplormg  the  loss  of  her  protector*  The 
two  figures  of  Science  and  Religion  are  portraits  of  ^e 
Duchesses  of  Guyon  and  Fropsac,  nieces  to  the  Cardipal. 
In  the  Chanel  to  the  riglit  of  the  altar  is  a  monnmept,  to  the 
Due  de  Ricnelieu,  piinister  under  Louis  XYIII.,  partly  executed 
by  the  late  M.  Haipey,  The  Duke  is  represepted  in  bis  dying 
moments,  supported  by  Beligiop.  Few  byildinga  in  Paris  suf- 
fered more  by  the  revomtioq  of  1 7  99 » thaq  this  church .  It  was 
X'red  by  Napolepn  I*  After  tb^  Ji^storatioii  it  was  used  as 
ture^room  of  the  School  ^f  ^w;  but,  in  t82(»,  it  was 
restored  to  divipe  wof^hip.  Four  marb)e  statues  of  Religion, 
Teleology,  Science,  an4  Pbilpsophy  now  adorp  lb«  portieo* 
Open  daily  from  8  tp  }o  aip. ;  a^  a  la^r  bour  Uie  inferior  is 
shown  by  the  porter  far  a  sipall  fee. 

Descending  the  rue  de  la  Sorbonne,  the  visitor  will  ent^r 
tl}e  new  Rm  de$  Ecoles.  Here  stood  a  temple  of  Bacchus, 
a^  subsequently  the  church  of  St.  Bepoit,  suppressed  in 
1791.  (1)    Opposit^  tbe  rue  de  la  Sorbonpe  is  the 

Hqt^I.  PE  Clunt,  14,  flue  Du  Sommerard,  certainly  one  qf 
i\^  finest  remains  of  the  andent  mansions  Qf  Paris  Qf  the  istb 
centory*  it  was  begun,  on  part  of  the  ruins  of  the  Palais  d^s 
Thermes,  by  Jean  de  Bourbon,  abbot  of  Cluny,  abou^  1480; 
after  his  death,  bis  successor,  Jacques  d'Amboise,  eoniimi^  it 
in  1^90,  and  it  w^pnisbed  in  1605.  This  ifsmi  interesting 
m^sion  was  inhabited  in  1 51 5,  by  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  V)U. 
of  EngUnd,  and  widow  of  Louis  XII.,  after  tbe  de^Ui  of  her 
husband.  Her  bed-chamber  is  still  calle4  Chcmhfe  de  ^ 
Rfip^  Blanche^  it  bping  the  custom  of  the  Queens  of  Praac9 
to  wear  white  mourning.  In  1536,  James  V.  qf  Scotland 
celebrated  his  marriage  here  with  l^adeleinp,  daughter  oi 
Francis  I.  In  |^65  it  served  as  ^  iftbk^  to  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  the  Duke  of  Gnise  his  nephew,  an4  tbe  Dnke  of  Au- 
male;  in  1625  the  Abbess  of  Port  Royal  and  her  puns  ^ook 
possession  of  it;  from  1579  to  1584  it  belonged  to  a  frpop  of 
comedians;  and  the  Section  of  Mar4  held  its  sittings  in  it  in 
1793.  At  length,  after  various  vicissitudes,  it  was  pnr^ 
cliased  by  M.  du  Sommerard,  a  learped  find  enthusiastic  an  r 
ti^piarian,  w)io  formed  ber^  a  valuably  cpllectipn  9^  objects  ^ 

the  Gai^inai's  tomb  ivHh  great  eevemony  December  i4lh,  1866, 
in  the  presence  of  the  French  Academy,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Due  de  Rijchelieu,  and  olher  personages. 

(i)  The  line  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel  coincides  with  the 
old  Boman  road  which  led  to  Orleans,  then  called  Gen#bun)9 
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art  of  the  middle  ages,  which  his  heirs  sold  to  GovenuDbmiA  in 
1843  for  500,000  fr.,  the  hotel  included.  Since  then,  it.ha& 
been  formed  into  a  national  museum  of  antiquities.  (1).  The 
turret  in  the  court  was  used  as  an  observatory  by  Odisley 
Lalande,  Bochart  de  Saron,  and  De  Messier.  The  escutcheon  of 
Jacques  d*Amboise  is  visible  above  the  gate,  and  the  hotel  has 
been  insulated  by  the  demolition  of  the  adjoining  houses  (2). 

Interior. — The  entrance  to  the  museums  is  by  the  tower 
on  the  right.  As  the  visitor  must  take  a  catalogue,  if  he 
means  to  enjoy  his  visit,  we  abstain  from  entering  into  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  old  furniture,  statues,  paintings, 
plaster-casts,  valuable  tapestry,  trinkets,  pottery,  ficc,  with 
which  he  will  find  himself  surrounded.  We  will  merely 
state  that  in  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  he  will  find  Gallo* 
Roman  antiquities  and  specimens  of  those  pre-historical 
flint  implements  that  attract  so  much  attention.  A  passage 
containing  some  curious  carvings  and  embroidery,  and* 
fragments  of  mural  paintings  of  the  9th  century,  leads  to 
the  Ancienne  Salle  des  Thermes,  a  lofty  hall,  built  on 
the  foundations  of  an  old  one.  Here  we  see  ten  specimens 
of  beautiful  Flemish  tapestry,  seven  of  which  illustrate  the 
history  of  David  and  Bathsheba.  There  are  here  besides  a 
large  plaster  model  of  the  Church  of  St.  Denis,  and  an 
authentic  cast  of  Dante*s  face.  In  a  new  room  adjoining 
there  is  some  valuable  ancient  furniture. 

Opposite  the  entrance  an  arched  doorway  opens  into  a  pas- 
sage which  leads  to  a  glazed  shed,  where  we  find  four 
magnificent  state  carriages  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  adorned 
with  profuse  carving  and  gilding,  panels  artistically  painted, 
&c.  Three  of  them  are  provided  with  springs ;  the  fourth,  per- 
haps the  richest  of  all,  is  only  hung  on  straps.  There  are  besides 
two  sedan-chairs,  both  elegantly  painted  with  flowers,  &c,  ; 
three  sledges,  one  of  which  all  gilt,  and  representing  a  dragon; 
a  small  model  of  a  glass-coach,  beautifully  executed,  and  in 
the  same  style  as  one  of  the  vehicles  already  mentioned  ;  and 
lastly,  a  sort  of  tilbury,  besides  old  harness,  &c. 

We  may  now  retrace  our  steps :  on  reaching  the  first  pas- 
sage through  the  great  hall,  a  wooden  staircase,  bearing  the 
arms  and  initials  of  Henry  IV.,  and  transported  hither  from 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  leads  to  the  second  story,  the  entrance- 
passage  of  which  has  a  balcony  opening  into  the  hall  de- 
scribed above,  and  contains,  besides  various  weapons,  suits 

(1)  See  an  essay  by  M.  du  Sommerard,  on  theHdtel  de  Gluny, 
in  the  catalogue,  to  be  had  on  the  spot. 

(2)  The  new  street  thus  formed  lies  on  the  site  of  one  of  old 
Lutetia. 
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of  armour  and  carved  chests  of  curious  workmanship.  This 
passage  gives  access  to  two  different  suites;  that  to  the 
right  consists  of  three  rooms,  containing  valuable  Flemish 
tapestry  and  old  furniture,  ancient  crockery,  terra-cotta, 
enamels,  pieces  of  Luca  della  Robbia  and  Bernard  de  Palissy, 
and  old  glass.  Returning  to  the  entrance-passage,  the  Grst 
room  of  the  front  suite  contains,  No.  541,  an  ancient  bed, 
profusely  carved,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Francis  I.,  when 
Duke  of  Yalois.  In  the  adjoining  Salle  du  Sommerard 
he  will  find  an  ebony  press,  No.  594,  sent  from  Spain  by 
Admiral  Nelson  to  a  cabinet-maker,  named  Faivret,  at  Paris,  to 
be  repaired ;  and,  further  on,  is  a  glass  stand,  containing  osten- 
sories, embossed  dishes,  and  eight  crowns  of  gold,  richly  orna* 
mented  with  sapphires  and  pearls,  found  at  La  Fuente  de  Guar- 
razar,  near  Toledo,  the  capital  of  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spain, 
One  bears  the  name  of  King  Recesvinthus'(A.D.  649 — 672). 
Another  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  crown  of  Queen 
Theodelinda  preserved  at  Monza.  The  six  others,  being 
smaller,  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  king's  children. 
Returning  to  the  first  room  of  this  suite,  we  Bnd,  on  the  right 
band,  the  Chambre  de  la  Reine  Blanche,  alluded  to  above, 
which  leads  to  the  chapel,  an  extraordinary  monument.  The 
ceiling  is  supported  in  the  middle  by  an  octagonal  pillar,  and 
is  loaded  with  tracery.  From  the  chapel  a  winding  staircase  of 
singular  workmanship  descends  into  an  open  vestibule,  com- 
municating with  the  garden  and  court  (1)  leading  to  the 

Palais  des  Thermes,  once  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
governor  of  Gaul,  as  well  as  of  the  kings  of  the  first  and 
second  races.  It  was  in  this  palace  Julian  had  fixed  his  re- 
sidence when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  troops  in 
360.  (2)  It  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  by 
Gregory  of  Tours.  A  deed  of  1138  styles  it  by  the  name 
it  stiU  bears  (3).      The  only  perfect  part  of  this   palace 

(t)  The  Museum  of  Cluny  was  providentially  saved  from  de- 
struction in  May,  1 87 1 ,  the  troops  having  surprised  the  Pantheon 
before  the  Communists  could  spring  their  mines,  which  were 
intended  to  convert  the  whole  quarter  into  a  mass  of  ruins. 

(2)  From  a  Kom«in  altar  discovered  here,  it  appears  that  this 
palaee  was  built  by  Gonstantius,  and  not  by  Julian.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  altar  was  as  follows  :  Hoc  quod  erexit  atrium  virtus 
Constantiif  D,  Solis  ornav,  alt,  B.  virtus  Juliani  Ccpsaris. 

(3)  It  was  bounded  towards  the  east  by  a  Roman  road,  now 
the  rue  St.  Jacques,  which,  at  the  river  side,  was  guarded  by  a 
strong  tower.  The  garden  of  the  palace  extended  on  the  west 
as  far  as  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s,  which  was  built  at 
the  eouth-west  comer  of  the  enclosure,  and  a  straight  line,  run- 
ning from  the  abbey  to  the  river,  determined  the  western  boun- 
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remainltig  ik  i  tisl  hall,  idth  ft  raulted  e^ilitig.    It  %^«t^ 
formerly  the  frigidariufn,  or  chdmber  for  cold  baths.     Its 
dimensions  are  :  length  65  feet,  breadth  45,  and  ftltltud^  54. 
In  a  large  rectangular  recess  to  the  right  on  entering  is  thg  pts^ 
cina  or  cistern,  32  feet  long  by  18  in  breadth;  its  b^k>m 
is  aboul  4  feet  lower  than  the  present  floor  of  the  fh'gidariuin^ 
In  the  wall  opposite  to  the  piscina  dre  three  niches  with  re- 
maiiis  of  water-pipes,  fonherly  commanicating  with  a  sub- 
terranean conduit,  partly  discovered  in  1857,  fol- carrying  off 
the  waste  water  to  the  river.   The  masonry  of  this  hall  is  tioiti- 
posedof  alternate  rows  of  squared  stones  and  bricks,  covered  in 
Some  places  with  a  Coat  of  stucco  four  or  five  inches  thick.  The 
thickness  of  the  walls  is  surprising.  Prointhishall  a  small  room, 
giving  access  to  the  cellars  (Ivhich  cannot  be  visited  without 
a  guide,  who  receives  a  small  fee),  leads  to  the  tepid/rrtiim^ 
or  chamber  itst  warm  baths,  lidw  entirely  divfested  of  its  raulted 
h)of.    Her^  the  niches  in  which  the  bathing-tubs  were  placed, 
are  still  visible ;  at  the  furthest  end,  nfext  to  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  boulevard  St.  Michel  is  the  hypommtamy  a  low 
Vaulted  chamber  which  contained  thfe  apparatus  for  wanning 
watel*.     this  interesting  inonument  bf  antiquity  had   long 
been  used  as  a  workshop,  and,  after  passing  thtoUgh  various 
hands,  was  ptirchased  by  the  municipalitv  of  Paris,  and  an 
opening  made  to  connect  it  with  the  Hotel  de  Cluny.    The  still 
existing  hall  is  nowfllled  with  the  relics  of  Roman  sctilptore 
dug  up  in  Paris.   It  is  surrounded  with  gardens  5,ooo  Square 
tiletres  in  surface,  fronting  the  Boulevards  Saiht  Michel  and 
Saint  Germab  (feee  p.  297).    The  northern  garden  contains 
fragments  of  old  sculpture ;  such  as  the  portal  of  the  old 
convent  of  Si.  Benoist,  which  gives  access  to  the  garden  from 
th^  hotel,  etc.    Here  is  also  the  cross  taken  from  the  church 
^  St.  yiaditnir,  at  Sebastopol,  sent  by  Marshal  Pelissier^. 

The  Mu$6e  des  Thermes  et  de  VHdtel  de  Cluny,  is  open 
daily)  Mondays  excepted «  from  11  to  4 ;  on  Sundays 
without^  and  on  other  days  with,  passport. 

Proceeding  northward  along  the  Boulevard,  we  find,  oppo- 
site the  Pont  St.  Michel  (see  p.  238),  the  beautiful 

FoifTAmB  St.  Michel, — inaugurated  Aug.  I5th,  I860; 
designed  by  M.  Davioud,  architect.  Under  a  niche,  in  the 
centre  ot  a  rich  Corinthian  facade,  we  see  a  bronze  group,  by 
Duret,  of  the  Archangel  crushing  the  Demon.  From  the  rock 
forming  the  basement,  a  sheet  of  water  gushes  into  five  basins 

aSS  «t  )}^^  K^^'den,  also  termlhatcd  by  a  towci*.  An  aqueduct 
SSSa  .  ^i^'  ^V^  leaguesbeyond  Arcueil  fbec  p.  ^71),  hds  been 
I^Uh ^.^2tt'«*i:^^^'?*^'*^^  thermes.  ll  runs  fi-om  ii6rlhlo 
TOUth,  and  Is  ^  ftset  trlUe  by  I H  ill  tteplh. 
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flanked  by  two  dragons  spouting  water  into  the  lowermost 
cifltern.  The  whole  monument  is  78  feet  in  height,  and  45  in 
breadth;  the  group  of  the  Archangel  is  16*/^  feet,  and  the 
height  of  the  columns  19.  The  supply  of  water  is  23  litres 
(5  gallbns)  per  second  (i). 

In  the  rue  Hautefeuille,  west  of  the  Boulevard  St. 
Miehel,  Nos.  5,  9,  and  21  are  remarkable  for  their  old  tur- 
rets.   At  No.  30  was  a  convent  of  Praemonstratensian  monks. 

In  the  rue  de  Fficole  de  Medecine,  No.  5,  is  the  Ecole 
Cefatuite  de  Dessin,  founded,  in  1767,  by  M.  Bachelier  (see 
p.  89).    At  No.  15,  is  the 

Musi£e  DupCYTREN. — This  important  pathological  collection 
is  due  to  the  public-spirited  and  celebrated  surgeon  whose  name 
it  bears.  Dupuytren  left  200,000  fr.  for  the  establishment  of  a 
professorship  of  pathological  anatomy.  At  the  suggestion  of 
M.  Orflla,  dean  of  the  faculty,  the  council  of  the  university 
then  granted  a  sum  towards  founding  a  museum  of  morbid 
anatomy  in  the  refectory  of  the  old  convent  of  the  Cordeliers. 
The  front  is  Gothic.  In  the  vestibule  is  a  bust  of  Dupuytren,  an3 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall  is  a  marble  bust  of  Pare,  by  David. 
Admittance  is  obtained,  from  9  to  4,  by  a  small  fee  to  the 
porter.  The  unprofessional  visitor  must  expect  to  see  many 
disgusting  objects.    For  further  particulars  see  p.  1 1 5. 

To  the  west  in  the  same  street  is  the 

ficOLE  DE  MiSdecine,  the  seat  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  in 
tlie  Academy  of  Paris. — ^Medical  schools  were  first  established 
in  Paris  in  1469;  and,  in  1472-7,  buildings  for  that  purpose 
were  erected  in  the  rue  de  la  Bucherie.  In  1618,  an  amphi- 
theatre was  built;  in  1776,  the  faculty  removed  to  an  ediflce 
in  the  rue  St.  Jean  de  Beauvais,  once  occupied  by  the  Faculty 
of  Law.  The  first  stone  of  the  present  building,  designed  by 
Gondouin,  was  laid  by  Louis  XV.,  in  1769,  on  the  site  of 
the  College  de  Bourgogne;  it  was  inaugurated  in  1776, 
and  is  now  being  considerably  extended.  The  front  is 
198  feet  in  length  ;  the  lateral  wings  are  connected  by  a  por- 
tico foi-med  of  a  double  range  of  coupled  Ionic  columns,  inter- 
rupted by  an  arched  entrance  leading  into  a  rectangular  court, 
and  surmounted  by  a  bas-relief  representing  Louis  XV. j  accom- 
panied by  Wisdom  and  Beneficence,  granting  privileges  to  tha 

(i)  At  the  corner  of  the  rue  de  la  Harpe,  opposite  the  briage, 
there  wa»  formerly  a  fountain  surmounted  by  an  ill-formed 
head,  and  built  in  commemoration  of  the  treachery  of  Pe- 
rinetle  Clerc,  the  son  of  one  of  the  ^chevins  de  Paris,  -who 
opened  the  gale  of  St.  Germain  to  the  Bourguignons  in  Hi8,  In 
consequence  of  which  the  Count  of  Armagnac  was  slain,  and 
King  Charles  VI.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  aggressors. 
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School  of  Surgery*  And  the  Genius  of  tiie  Arts  pvpaeatBig  to 
the  king  a  plan  of  the  building.  The  court  is  66  feet  b^^de, 
and  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Bichat^  inauguratei  in 
1658,  and  medallions  wilh  the  portraits  in  bas-relief  of  PilaQrd 
de  la  Peyronnie,  Pare,  Marechal,  and  Petit.  The  amphilheatre 
is  semi-circular,  and  will  hold  1 ,400  students.  It  is  lit  bT  a 
skylight,  and  contains  a  painting,  by  Matout,  represetttmg 
Ambroise  Pare  practising  for  the  first  time  the  ligature-  of  an 
artery  after  amputation.  At  the  foot  of  the  grfiid 
staircase  on  the  left,  stands  a  plaster  statue  of  Brefichet 
counting  the  pulsations  of  a  youth,  by  David  d'Angers.  On 
ascending  the  staircase,  a  door  to  the  left  leads  to  the  Library, 
a  large  room,  with  a  circular  skylight,  containing  35,000 
volumes,  and  open  daily,  Sundays  and  holidays  ex- 
cepted, from  1 1  to  4.  A  door  opposite  to  the  staircase  leads 
to  the  Mtkseum  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  highly  interest- 
ing to  the  professional  visitor.  The  first  is  a  rectangular  saloon 
with  an  arched  ceiling,  lit  by  skylights,  and  occupying  the 
whole  length  of  the  attic  over  the  portico.  A  gallery  running 
round  it  is  ascended  by  a  winding  staircase  in  the  centre.  The 
middle  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  two  rectangular  ratlings, 
containing  skeletons  of  the  larger  animals,  such  as  lions,  la- 
mas, 6cc.  Banning  from  the  right  below,  is  the  anatmny 
of  the  nervous  system,  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  practised 
hand  of  M.  Denonvilliers.  A  detailed  exposition  of  the  5th  pair 
of  nerves  in  the  human  head  is  truly  astonishing  for  its  exe- 
cution. Next  come^  the  muscular  system  of  mammalia,  the 
osteology  of  reptiles  and  birds ;  a  valuable  series  of  phrenolo- 
gical specimens,  mostly  consisting  of  the  heads  of  crinnnals, 
among  which,  that  of  Fieschi,  in  a  case  next  to  the  clock,  dis- 
playing the  fracture  he  received  from  his  own  infernal  'ma- 
chine. Dr.  Dumoutier's  valuable  phrenological  collection 'is 
arranged  here.  Next  is  a  series  of  angiologicial  specimens,  in- 
jected. The  general  classification  is  according  to  the  system 
of  Mandi.  In  the  gallery  above  is  a  series  of  embryology, 
&c.  The  eye,  the  organs  of  taste  and  smell,  follow  in  suoces- 
sion.  Here  we  find,  in  two  gilt  frames,  the  dissection  of  &e 
acoustic  organ  of  the  smaller  mammalia,  due  to  the  patience 
of  the  donor,  Mr.  Hyrtl,  of  Vienna.  The  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  exposed  in  specimens  of  various  animals,  and 
great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  body  by  regions.  Among  the  skeletons  of  insects,. 
that  of  the  ScarabcBus  Melolonthay  consisting  of  77  pieces,  is 
remarkable.  A  marble  statue  of  Guvier  stands  at  the  end  of 
the  room.  This,  museum  is  continued  in  the  second  room. 
In  tlfe  third,  among  various  specimens  of  natural  history. 
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wMhenooa,  under  a  glass  bell,  the  model  in  wax  of  the  dwarf 
Sebd,  20  indiea  high,  bom  in  the  Vosges,  and  attached  to  the 
;  service  of  Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland;  he  died  in  1764,  aged 
oeariy  25  years.  Here  are  also  the  organs  of  hearing,  magnified 
tJ2jrough  a  nncroscope,  and  a  collection  of  substances  l^long- 
ing  to  the  materia  medica,  and  mineralogy.  In  the  fourth 
is  a  collection  of  anatomical  and  surgical  instruments,  filling 
.  six  presses,  among  which,  in  one  next  to  the  window,  is  the 
case  of  instruments  used  for  the  autopsy  of  Napoleon  J.,  and 
a  cabinet  of  natural  philosophy.  A  fee  is  expected.  The  rest 
of  the  building  contains  rooms  for  demonstration,  a  council- 
chamber,  &c.  (see  p.  112.)  The  library  and  museum  are 
dosed  from  August  to  November. 

Opposite  is  the 

H6PITAL  Clinique  de  la  Faculty  de  M^decine,  a  handsome 
building,  founded  on  the  site  of  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers, 
and  containing  152  beds,  see  p.  114.) 

Charlotte  Corday  is  believed  to  have  stabbed  Marat  at 
No.  20,  rue  de  Tfioole  de  Medecine,  in  a  back  room,  wMle 
in  a  bath,  on  the  13th  July,  1793.  The  above-mentioned 
street  leads  into  the  rue  de  TAncienne  Comedie,  so  called  from 
the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  which  stood  nearly  opposite  to  the  Caft 
Procope,  the  resort  of  Voltaire  and  all  the  literary  and 
di^aaiatic  celebrities  of  that  day. 


SIZTEEITTH  WALT. 

This  lies  entirely  within  the  5th  arrondissement.  We 
may  commence  it  with  the 

Boulevard  St.  Germain,— extending  from  the  Qoai  de  la 
Toumelle  to  the  Rue  de  I'Ancienne  Comedie,  and  to  be 
continued  to  its  western  branch,  which  begins  at  the  Pont 
de  la  Concorde. 

The  Quai  de  la  Toumelle  owes  its  name  to  a  large  square 
tower,  which  was  situated  near  the  bridge  of  that  name,  and 
defended  the  passage,  of  the  river  by  means  of  a  chain  drawn 
across  during  the  night.  The  Toumelle  was  rebuilt  by 
Henry  II.  in  1554,  and  used  as  a  prison  until  1790,  when 
it  was  demolished.  The  Porte  St.  Bernard^  built  by  Philip 
Augustus,  stood  close  to  the  Toumelle.  It  was  reconstmcted 
in  1606,  and  demolished  in  1787. 

The  new  me  des  ficoles  meets  the  rae  Monge,  where  a 
small  square  has  been  planted,  and  adorned  with  a  statue  of 
Voltaire,  for  which  a  subscription  was  raised  by  the  radical 
party.    Here,  in  February,  1870,  the 
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AbfeNfes  bE  PAnls,  or  the  remnant  of  a  Gallo-Roman  circus^ 
dating  very  nearly  from  the  time  of  the  Palais  des  Theftnes 
(see  p.  203)  were  brought  to  light  again.  Great  efforts  wett 
made  to  save  it  from  destruction,  and  a  society  was  formed 
with  a  view  to  purchase  the  ground  from  the  Omnibus  Com^ 
pany  ;  but  as  the  1,000,000  fr.  demanded  could  not  be  raised, 
this  ancient  relic,  consisting  of  only  a  few  bare  walls,  fell 
under  the  stroke  of  the  pickaxe.  Artistically  speaking,  there 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  ruins ;  but  a  few  Gallo-Romah 
antiquities  of  some  interest  were  found. 

Entering  the  Boulevard,  is  the  rue  du  Cardinal  Lemoine,  de* 
riving  its  name  from  a  college,  founded  in  1300. 

Here  stood  likewise  the  Schninaire  St,  Firming  once  in- 
habited by  Calvin.  Suppressed  in  1790,  it  became  a  prison 
during  the  Terror.  In  the  days  of  September,  ninety-one 
priests  were  murdered  here,  (l) 

The  barracks  of  fire-men,  which  we  see  at  No.  24,  rue  dc 
Poissy,  once  formed  part  of  the  great  convent  of  Bernardins, 
built  in  1244  by  Stephen  Lexington,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  to 
enable  his  monks  to  study  at  the  University  of  Paris. 

In  the  rue  de  Pontoise,  opposite  this,  we  find,  at  No.  19, 
the  Fourrivre,  or  pound,  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  for  ve^ 
hides,  horses,  and  dogs  (2\  At  No.  30  is  the  S^minairc  de 
SL  Nicolas  du  Chardonnrt,  an  establishment  connected  with 

St.  Nicolas  du  Chardonnet — a  church  built  on  the  site  of 
a  chapel  erected  in  1230  by  Guillaume  d'Auvergne;  it  was 
sold  as  national  property  in  1790,  but  afterwards  restored  to 
public  worship.  The  church  has  a  mean-looking  entrance, 
masked  by  houses,  in  the  rue  St.  Victor.  The  interior  is 
cruciform,  with  sinfde  aisles  and  a  semicircular  choir.  There 
are  many  good  works  of  art  to  be  found  in  this  church  ;  thus, 
in  the  Communion  Chapel,  there  are  St.  Paul  preaching,  and 
St.  Justin  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  the  f^ods,  both  by  Noel 
Coypel ;  in  the  two  following,  St.  Charles  Borromeo  administer" 
ing  tlie  Eucharist  to  the  plague- stricken  al  Milan,  by  I^brun, 
and  a  fine  portrait  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  in  a  medallion  sur- 

(i)  The  following  Is  the  copy  of  a  document  referring  to  the 
above  : — "  The  treasurer  of  the  commune  is  to  pay  to  Gilbert 
Petit  48  livres  forlhe  time  employed  by  himself  and  three  com- 
rades in  the  despfMch  of  the  priests  of  St.  Firmin  during  two 
days. — 4th  September,  year  IV.  of  Liberty,  and  ist  of  Equality, 
pursuant  to  the  requisition  mode  to  us  by  Ihe  section  of  Sans- 
culottes who  set  them  to  work. — Signed )Nleout,Ji^rC me  Lamark, 
commiiftioneriB."  At  ttie  back  il  the  receipt,  signed  **G.  Petit, 
his  Mark,  X."    Most  of  the  nssassins  did  not  know  how  to  write. 

(2)  Dogs  are  kept  here  for  a  week,  and  then  killed,  unieBS 
claimed. 
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momiting  a  handsome  marble  tomb,  by  Ahgoier  and  6irardofi» 
to  the  memory  of  lerome  Blgnon  ;  it  bears  tbe  bust  of  the 
latter,  and  is  flatiked  by  statues  of  Justice  and  Truth.  The 
ceiling  is  by  Lebrun,  and  facing  the  aisle  is  the  monument 
to  that  artist,  and  another  to  his  mother.  The  former  con- 
sists of  a  pyramid  surmounted  by  his  bust,  by  Coysevox;  at 
the  base  are  two  statues.  Religion  add  the  Fine  Arts  deplor- 
ing his  death.  The  latter,  executed  by  Tub!  and  Cottignon, 
after  designs  of  Lebrun,  represents  the  deceased  issuing  frx>m 
her  tomb  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet.  The  remains  of 
the  poet  Santeuil  were  removed  to  this  church  in  1818.  (l) 

Crossing  the  Boulevard  by  the  rue  des  BernArdins,  we  shall 
find  on  the  Quay,  to  our  right,  at  No.  47,  the 

Pharmacie  Centrale^  formerly  the  Couvent  des  MirdmioneSf 
where  chemicals  for  the  hospitals  of  Paris  are  kept.  Here 
are  also  large  ponds  for  experiments  on  the  breeding  of  leeches. 
Returning  to  the  Boulevard,  we  find  to  our  left  the 

MAftcn£  Des  Garhes,  or  d£  lA  Place  Mausert,  built  in 
1818,  ttpoh  the  site  of  the  convent  des  Garmes.  There  is  a  bird 
market  here. 

The  Place  Maubett,  opposite  this  market,  was  one  of  the 
great  strongholds  Of  the  insurgents  of  June. 

The  rue  des  Cariiies  contained  several  old  colleges,  viz.^ 
those  of  St,  Jean  de  Beauvais,  de  Presle  (2),  des  Lombards, 
»]d  dd  fJzieux,  Here  is  the  Gothic  chtipel  of  the  College  de 
Dormans-Beauvais,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by 
GhaHes  V. ;  it  now  forms  part  of  a  Dominican  convent. 

The  rue  du  Fouarre  was  once  the  most  important  street  et 
this  quarter,  ktiown  by  the  name  of  the  **  Quartier  Latin."  It 
contained  several  schools,  where  public  disputations  were  held* 
and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  straw  ifeurre) 
spread  on  the  ground  for  the  scholars  to  seat  themselves  on. 
Tbe  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Babelais  contain  frequent 
allusions  to  this  spot.  In  1368  the  statutes  of  the  College 
de  justice  ordained  that  any  scholar  of  6  years'  standing,  who 
should  have  proved  unable  to  sustain  an  argumentation  here, 
should  be  excluded  from  the  college.  In  the  same  year  gates 
were  placed  at  the  extremities  of  this  street. 

The  rue  St.  Severin  leads  to  the  church  of 

St.  Severin. — From  an  early  period  there  existed  here  an 
oratory  and  cells,  where  St.  Severin,  feishop  of  Agaunum,  who 

(l.).He  died  at  Dijon,  in  4697,  from  having  drunk  a  glass  of 
wine  into  which  the  Due  de  Bourboli,  had,  by  way  of  a  joke,, 
emptied  the  contents  of  his  snufT-box. 

(•i)  Peter  Hamus  was  assassinated  there  during  the  St.  Bar- 
th61^mi. 
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died  in  530,  conferred  the  monastic  habit  uponSt*  Qoud.  .Jn 
the  ninth  century  the  Normans  destroyed  the  monasteqr. 
The  present  edifice  dates  from  1210.  Its  style  is  pointed ,  and 
its  pinnacled  front,  adorned  with  various  tracery,  deserves 
attention.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir,  with 
double  aisles.  Some  fine  stained  glass  remains  in  the  choir 
and  in  the  sacristy,  and  all  the  chapels  are  adorned  with  fine 
mural  paintings. 
Proceeding  up  the  rue  St.  Jacques,  we  arrive  at  the 
GOLLi^GE  QE  France,  founded  in  1529,  by  Francis  I., 
at  the  solicitation  of  Parvi,  his  preacher,  and  the  cele* 
brated  Budaeus.  Professorships  were  endowed  in  it  by 
most  of  the  subsequent  sovereigns,  and,  previous  to  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  400  or  500  students  regularly  attended  the 
lectures  of  this  college.  The  wars  and  contagious  disorders 
that  afflicted  Paris  at  the  close  of  that  century  drove  away 
scholars  and  professors;  but  H^ry  lY.  conceived,  and 
Louis  XIII.  partially  executed,  the  design  of  erecting  new 
buildings  for  this  college,  which  was  finished  by  Chalgrin 
in  1774.  The  buildings,  of  simple  but  elegant  design,  en* 
close  three  courts,  the  principal  of  whidi,  faces  the  rue  des 
Ecoles.  (1)  The  left  wing  contains  laboratories  for  chemistry, 
and  lecture-rooms.  The  right  wing  gives  access  through  a  ves- 
tibule to  the  second  court,  separated  from  the  third  by  a 
portico  of  coupled  Doric  columns.  There  are  eight  lecture- 
rooms  ;  that  for  physics  has  two  oil-paintings,  the  first,  by 
Lethiers,  represents  Francis  I.  signing  the  order  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  college;  the  other,  by  Thcvenin,  represents 
Henry  lY.  endowing  the  professorships.  In  the  oriental  leo^ 
ture-room  is  a  valuable  painting,  by  Camus,  of  the  Death  of 
Jacques  Delille.  In  the  upper  stories  are  cabinets  of  minera- 
logy and  natural  philosophy,  and  a  library.  A  prospectus  of 
the  numerous  lectures  delivered  here  may  be  had  at  the  col- 
lege (see  p.  84).  The  visitor  should  ask  to  see  the  aquariums 
established  by  the  late  M.  Goste  for  his  experiments  in 
pisciculture.  They  are  situated  in  a  wooden  building  in  the 
garden,  and  consist  of  stone  reservoirs  divided  into  compart- 
ments, where  the  young  fish  are  confined  according  to  their 
ages.  For  hatching  the  spawn,  there  is  a  series  of  small 
troughs,  not  more  than  12  inches  long,  by  4  in  breadth,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  water  of  the  first  descends  into  the  second,  and 
so  on,  running  continuously  over  the  spawn,  which  is  laid  on 

(4)  The  insurgents  of  June,  4848,  had  erected  formidable  bar* 
ricades  on  the  Place  Camhrai.  M.  Bixio,  the  repreeenf ative,  was 
here  shot  through  the  body  while  attempting  to  scale  oq9  of 
them  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  the  line. 
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grates  made  of  glass  lubes  fitting  into  the  troughs.  The 
spawn,  being  fecundated  in  October  or  November,  is  hatched 
in- February.  The  young  fish  remain  six  weeks  without  taking 
food,  after  which  they  are  fed  with  meat,  liver,  heart,  etc. 
Trout  and  salmon  are  tiie  only  fish  reared  here,  (l) 

Nearly  opposite  the  College  de  France,  a  little  to  the  east, 
stood  La  Tour  Bichat,  or  de  5^  Jean  de  Latran,  which,  with 
the  adjoining  ground,  called  Cour  de  la  Vacheri*i,  belonged 
to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  afterwards 
Knights  of  Malta,  first  established  in  Paris  in  1171.  This 
plaee  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sanctuary. 

In  the  rue  St.  Jacques,  to  the  left,  is  the 

huctE  Louis  le  Grand— the  largest  and  most  important 
lyeeum  of  Paris.  It  formerly  bore  the  name  of  ColUgede  Cler- 
mont, and  was  founded  in  1 5  60,  by  Guillaume  Duprat,  bishop  of 
Clermont.  The  first  stone  of  the  chapel  was  laid  by  Henry  HI. , 
in  1582.  The  Jesuits  bought  it  in  1563,  but  being  expelled 
from  France  in  1594,  were  obliged  to  abandon  it,  and  though 
recalled  in  1604,  were  not  allowed  to  reopen  it  till  1618, 
when  they  rebuilt  it,  after  the  designs  of  Augustin  Guillain,, 
and  named  it  after  Louis  XIV.  The  Jesuits  being  driven  a 
second  time  from  France  in  1763,  the  members  of  the  College 
de  Lisieux  removed  into  this  building.  In  1792  this  college 
was  reorganised,  and  from  that  time  has  always  been  chang- 
ing its  name  with  every  new  Government.  It  contains  a 
large  library. 

The  stranger  may  now  turn  into  the  rue  Soufflot,  lately 
levfjlled,  when  he  will  see  before  him  the  stately  pile  of 

The  Panthi^on,  or  church  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  Clovis  built 
a  church  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  near  his  palace.  A 
religious  community  being  afterwards .  attached  thereto,  it 
became  a  celebrated  abbey,  where  Ste.  Genevieve  was  buried 
in  512.  She  thus  became  the  patron  saint  of  Paris.  At 
Mme.  de  Pompadour's  suggestion,  Louis  XV.  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  present  edifice,  designed  by  Soufflot,  on  the  ath 
of  Sept.,  1764.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  defrayed  by  a 
lottery.  The  portico,  to  which  a  flight  of  1 1  steps,  occupying 
the  whole  breadth,  gives  access,  presents  a  front  of  6  fluted 
Corinthian  columns,   60  feet  in  height  by  6  in  diameter, 

(1)  The  fecundated  spawn  of  salmon  and  trout  has  been  sent 
from  this  establishment  as  far  as  Warsaw  and  Naples  to  be 
hatched  there.  The  fish  in  the  lakes  or  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
and  in  the  ponds  of  St.  Cloud,  Yilleneuve  I'Etang,  etc.  were 
all  batched  in  Paris  at  the  College  de  France,  which  is  In 
coiifttaiit  correspondence  with  the  great  piscicultural  establish 
ment  at  Huningen. 
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which,  together  with  H  interQal  ones,  support  a  trian^nbtf 
pediment,  129  feejt  id  breadth,  by  22  in  height.  The  pediment 
contains  a  large  composition  in  relief^  by  David,  representii^ 
France,  surrounded  by,  and  dispensing  honours  to,  some  of 
the  great  men  that  have  illustrated  her.  On  her  right  baad 
are  Fenelon,  Malesherbes,  Mirabeau,  Vollaire,  Rousseau, 
Lafayette,  Carnot,  Monge,  Manuel,  and  David,  the  paiatar* 
On  her  left  are  soldiers  of  I  he  republican  or  imperial  armies, 
with  Napoleon  in  front.  At  the  feet  of  France  History  an^ 
Liberty  inscribe  the  names  of  great  men,  and  weave  crowns 
to  reward  them.  In  the  extreme  corners  youths  are 
studying  to  emulate  the  virtues  of  their  predecessors.  The 
figure  of  France  is  1 5  feet.    On  the  frieze  is  the  inscriptioQ  \ 

AOX  GRANDS  H0MME6  LA  PATRIE  RECONIiAISSAIiTE. 

Under  the  peristyle  there  are  bas-rdiefs,  representing  Genius, 
Science,  Art,  Legislation,  and  Patriotism ;  ^Iso  two  marble 
groups,  one  representing  St.  Remi  baptizing  Clovis,  the 
other  Ste.  Genevieve  disarming  the  anger  of  Attila,  by 
Maindron.  The  plan  of  the  edince  approximates  to  a  Greek 
cross,  302  feet  in  length  by  255  transverse  ;  each  limb  of 
the  cross  terminates  in  a  pedin^ent.  The  two  lateral  fronts 
have  also  secondary  entrances  with  bronze  gates  approajched 
by  steps.  From  the  centre  of  ^he  cross  springs  a  lofty 
circular  druni,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  32  Corinthian 
columns  resting  on  a  stylobaie.  Above  rises  a  majestic  dome, 
terminating  in  ^  lantern,  surrounded  by  a  gallery  and  balus- 
trade, the  hei^it  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  dom«, 
is  268  feet,  and  the  number  of  steps  up  to  the  gallery  is  475. 
The  number  of  columns  in  the  interior  is  130;  in  and  about 
the  entire  edifice,  258.  A  Corinthian  eolonnade,  supporting  a 
gallery,  runs  all  along  the  walls  of  the  interior.  The  arched 
(tellings  are  80  feet  from  the  pavement.  The  dome,  66  feet  in 
diameter,  and  painted  by  Gros  (i),  zests  upon  solid  piers  of 
masonry.  On  thes^  piers  are  bi'onze  tablets,  pow  concealed 
behind  the  new  wainscoting,  engraved  with  the  names  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  revolution  of  1834),  in  gold  letters.  (2) 
During  the  revolution  of  1 7  89  the  walls  wereornamented  yin^ 

(4)  On  the  lower  part  are  four  groups,  in  which  Clovis, 
Gharlemagne,  St.  Louis,  and  Louis  KVIiL,  respecUvely  render 
homage  to  Ste.  Genevieve,  who  descends  towards  Ihem  on  elouids. 
In  the  heavenly  regions  are  seen  L«uis  XVL,  Marie  Antoinette, 
Louis  xyil.,  and  Madame  Elizabeth.  The  pendentivps  are 
covered  with  paintings  by  Gerard,  representing  i(J|ory  embracing 
K^poteon. 

(9)  The  chapter  of  this  church  ieonsi^ts  of  a  dean  and  sij^  ^baor 
lains.  ""^  ■ 
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hftSNfdififs  relating  to  philosophical  suljects;  in  lS26j  these 
were  replaced  hy  attributes  of  Catholic  worship.  Eight 
of  the  frescoes  of  Michael  Apgelo  and  Raphael  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome,  by  M.  Baize,  adorn  the  nave  and  transepts.  The 
Bavement  of  the  church  is  stone  and  marble ;  under  the  dome 
it  is  entirely  of  marble,  with  a  fine  circular  mosaic,  the  exact 
span  (33  feet)  of  the  upper  dome.  There  are  three  altars  in  the 
choir  and  transepts,  aU  richly  gilt  and  sculptured,  with  cano* 
pies  supported  by  Corinthian  columns ;  the  left  altar  has  a 
marl>le  statue  of  tlie  Virgin,  by  Demesmay ;  oaken  stalls  for 
the  officiating  clergy  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  choir. 
In  the  niche  behind  the  high  altar  are  painted  the  Saviour, 
and  Sts.  Peter,  Paul,  Germain,  and  Genevieve.  Underneath 
the  church  there  is  an  immense  series  of  vaults ;  some  of  the 
stones  of  which  are  50  feet  in  length,  the  whole  undercroft 
being  constructed  without  any  cement  whatever.  In  the 
vaults  UQder  the  western  nave,  monuments  and  funeral  urns 
are  arranged  like  the  Roman  tombs  at  Pompeii.  In  the  centre 
are  two  concentric  circular  passages,  where  a  loud  echo 
repeats  the  smallest  sound.  Within  these  vaults  are  ce- 
notaphs to  the  memory  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  (1)  with  a 
6ne  marble  statue  of  the  former  by  Houdon.  Among  the  nota- 
bilities buried  here  are  the  illustrious  mathematician,  Lagrange ; 
Bougainville,  the  circumnavigator;  the  Dutch  admiral,  De 
Winter ;  Soufflot,  the  architect  of  the  church ;  Marshal  Lannes, 
Duke  de  Monlebello,  &c.  Mirabeau  was  interred  here,  with 
great  pomp,  in  1791 .  The  celebrated  apotheoses  of  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  took  plac/C  the  same  year.  Marat  was  buried 
here;  but  his  remains,  as  well  as  those  of  Mirabeau,  were 
itflerwards  depantheonized  hy  order  of  the  Nati9nal  Conven- 
tion. (2)  In  one  of  the  recesses  is  a  model  of  the  building 
in  plaster,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  24,  with  sections,  which 
will  give  the  visitor  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  construction. 

(i)  Ou  the  tomb  of  Voltaire  are  the  following  inscriptions : 
•«  Aux  mknes  de  Voltaire,  L'Assemblee  Nalionale  a  d^r6t6,le  3o 
jniD  ,1791,  quMl  avait  merits  les  honneurs  dus  aux.  grands  hommes.'' 
*'  Poete,  historien,  philosophe,  11  agrandit  Tesprit  humain ;  U 
|«i  apprit  qu'il  devait  fttre  libre." — **  II  d^fendit  Galas,  Sirven, 
de  la  Barre,  et  Monthailly.*'— *Ml  combattit  les  ath^es  et  les  fa- 
Qati«iiie8,  inspira  la  tolerance,  et  rdclama  les  droits  de  Thomme 
eoatre  la  servitude  de  la  f^odalit^,"  On  the  tonib  of  Rousseau  is 
the  following :  **  Ici  repose  rhomme  de  la  nature  etde  la"v^rit^." 
Ob  the  opposite  side  a  hand,  holdiog  a  torch,  is  represented  issuing 
from  the  tomb,  meaning  that  Rousseau  easts  light  around  him 
even  after  death. 

(s)  The  body  of  Marat,  after  being  taken  from  the  Pantheon, 
Wtm  thrown  into  a  common  sewer  in  the  rue  Hontmartre,  close 
to  where  the  Passage  du  Saumon  now  stands. 
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This  bailding  has  cost  30  millions  of  francs  since  ils 
ifoandation.  The  visitor  is  strongly  recommended  not  only 
to  visit  the  vaults,  but  also  to  ascend  the  dome ;  which,  being 
the  most  elevated  building  in  the  capital,  affords  a  magnificent 
Tiew.  Strangers  are  readily  admitted,  but  a  small  gratuity  is 
•expected.  (1 )    Facing  this  noble  monument  is  the 

ficOLE  DE  Droit,  erected  by  Soufflot  in  1771.  The  entrance 
is  ornamented  with  four  Ionic  columns,  crowned  by  a  pedi- 
iment,  and  the  interior  of  the  building  possesses  some  commo- 
dious lecture-rooms.  The  first  regular  schools  of  law  in  France 
date  from  1384,  and  the  re-organization  of  the  Facultjr  of 
Paris  took  place  in  1762,  by  order  of  Louis  XV.  Here  is  a 
public  library  of  8,000  volumes,  open  daily  from  10  to  4. 

The  Mairie  and  Justice  dePaix  of  the  5th  arrondissement  op^ 
|pos]1)e«  is  constructed  after  the  same  design,  and  forms,  with  the  , 
EcoleiSe  Droit,  a  circular  arc  in  front  of  the  Pantheon.  In  oneof 
its  rooms  is  a  bust  of  M.  Sunonin,  clockmaker,  who  bequeathed 
:31 5,000  francs  to  found  33  beds  at  the  Hopital  des Incurables, 
^nd  in  the  great  hall  there  is  another  of  the  late  Madame  \ 
mendu,  or  Sceur  Rosalie,  distinguished  for  her  charity. 

The  northern  side  of  the  Place  is  occupied  by  two  new  build 
Mtgs.  The  first  and  western  one  is  the  handsome  front  of  the 
€e£Uge  Ste.  Barbe,  (see  p.  88,)  which  stretches  to  the  rue  de 
Reims  behind,  of  which  it  occupies  a  whole  side.  This  college, 
founded  in  1730,  by  Jean  Hubert,  was  on  the  point  of  being 
dissulyed  in  1798  for  want  of  funds,  when  some  of  its  forme? 
pupils  joined  in  partnership  to  support  it.  Their  efforts  suc- 
ceeded; and  having  annexed  to  it  the  buildings  of  the  ColUgQ 
des  Cholkts,  founded  m  1283,  and  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
College  de  Montaigu,  founded  in  1314,  the  new  buildings 
were  conmienced  in  1841.   The  edifice  east  of  it  is  the 

BiBLiOTHfeQUE  Ste.  GENEvifeVE,  presenting  a  front  of  19 
arched  windows,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  remaining  buildings 
«of  the  College  de  Montaigu. — ^When  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
(established  in  the  Abbey  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  1624,  the  regular 
canons  of  St.  Vincent  de  Senlis,  the  community  had  no  library. 
Shortly  after  the  Fathers  Chanteau  and  Lallemant  formed  a  col- 
lection of  about  10,000  volumes,  which  was  afterwards  aug- 
mented by  Father  Du  Molinet,  who  purchased  several  collec- 
ti«ne^  including  that  of  the  learned  Peiresc.  In  17 10,  Le  TelUer^ 

(i)  The  fHace  Gambrai,  the  Place  du  Pantheon,  the  rue  Soufflot, 
and  the  me  3t.  Jacques  were  the  most  formidable  stronghohiB  of 
Ihe  insurgents  of  June  4848  on  this  side  of  the  river.  The  aaiae 
^aa  the  case  in  May,  4871  :  the  Communists  had  stowed  gu»- 
(powder  into  the  vaults ;  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  troops  saved 
4he  monument  and  ihe  whole  quarter. 
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arebbishop  of  Reims,  bequeathed  his  valuable  collection  to  the 
abbey.  The  walls  of  the  new  edifice,  opened  in  February,  1851, 
are  exlernally  covered  with  the  names  of  celebrated  writers  of 
adl  nations  and  periods.   The  monogram  SG.  is  engraved  on 
discs  along  the  walls,  and  inside  the  building.    The  entrance 
is  by  a  vestibule,  the  ceiling  of  which  rests  upon  iron  arches 
supported  by  Doric  pilasters,  and  adorned  with  busts  of  cele- 
brated writers.    The  ground-floor  to  the  left  of  the  vesti- 
bule is  divided  into  7  long  galleries  fitted  up  with  book* 
cases ;  that  on  the  opposite  sidfe  contains,  besides  two  ante- 
chambers, four  large  rooms,  one  of  which,  fitted  up  with 
transverse  bookcases,  contains,  besides  some  printed  works, 
upwards  of  6,500  MSS.    In  the  first  ante-room  we  see  the 
model  of  a  vessel  sent  to  India  under  Admiral  Letellier  in 
1767  ;  a  bust  of  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  founder  of 
the  library,  and  a  map  of  the  moon,  two  metres  in  diameter, 
designed  by  Lahire  in    1686,  with  his  own  hand.     In  the 
following  room  there  is  a  series  of  portraits  in  pastel  of  the 
Kings  of  France ;  also  three  portraits  of  Mary  Stuart,  one 
of  which  was  given   by  herself  to  the  monks  of  Sainte 
Genevieve ;  a  bronze  bust  of  the  father  of  Philippe  £galite, 
and  a  large  table  in  Florentine  mosaic.    After  the  reading- 
room  of  the  manuscript  department,  we  enter  a  parallel  suite, 
in  which  we  see  a  model  of  the  city  of  Rome,  beautifully  exe- 
euted,  and  of  very  large  dimensions  ;  a  cofiection  of  Indian 
arms  brought  over  by  the  vessel  above  mentioned ;  then  the 
mask  of  Henry  IV.,  taken  in  plaster  in  1790,  when  the  royal 
tombs  at  St.  Denis  were  broken  open  by  the  mob.    Only 
four  of  these  casts  were  taken,  as  the  body  afterwards  became 
undisiinguishable  ;  but  the  visitor  will  remark  that  death  had 
produced  but  little  change  in  the  general  features  of  that  good 
monarch.    Next  follows,  in  a  glass  case,  the  skull  of  Car- 
touche.   The  other  objects  of  interest  in  this  room  are  a  ge- 
nealogical tree  illustrating  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  David, 
and  a  planetary  clock,   which  belonged  to  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine.     The  following  anteroom  contains  a  stuffed  croco- 
dile, and  a  few  snakes  and  tortoises,  brought  over  by  Admiral 
Letellier's  vessel.    Returning  to  the  grand  vestibule,  we  as- 
cend the  double-branched  staircase.    Opposite  the  landing- 
place  we  see  a  copy,  by  Baize,  of  the  School  of  Athens,  the 
original  of  which,  painted  by  Raphael,  exists  in  the  Vatican 
at  Rome.    Here  also  stands  a  bust  of  Ulrich  Gering,  the 
first  printer  in  Paris.    The  public  reading-hall  for  printed 
-works  is  entered  here  by  two  side  doors,  between  which,  facing 
the  chief  librarian's  desk,  we  perceive  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Gobelins  tapestry,  representing  "Study  surprised  by  Night," 

20 
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execated  after  a  painting  by  Balze^  slightly  re-touched  by  ll. 
Ingres,  It  is  an  allusion  to  the  evening  sittings,  an  advantage 
almost  exclusively  belonging  to  this  library.  The  latter  con- 
tains a  bust  of  Ulrich  Gering^  the  first  printer  in  Paris,  and  is 
bisected  lengthwise  by  a  line  of  stone  pedestals  sustaining  a 
series  of  graceful  iron  columns,  on  the  slender  forms  of  which 
rest  light  perforated  arches  of  the  same  metal,  supporting  the 
double-arched  roof  of  the  edifice.  Bookcases  are  fitted  up  be- 
tween the  pedestals,  and  along  the  walls.  Winding  staircases 
in  the  corners  communicate  with  the  rooms  below.  The  hall 
is  300  feet  long  by  60  in  breadth ;  its  height  to  the  roof  is 
30  feet.  Four  long  tables  for  students  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  two  aisles.  Ladies  are  not  admitted  in  the 
evening.  This  library  possesses  200,000  printed  volumes,  and 
350,000  manuscripts,  the  reading-rooms  are  open  daily 
from  10  to  3,  and  from  6  to  10  in  the  evening,  except  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  The  building  has  cost  1,775,000  fr. 
Immediately  behind  the  Pantheon  is  the  churcn  of 
St.  Etienne  dd  Mont — originally  a  chapel  for  the  vassals 
of  the  abbey  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  The  date  of  the  building  is 
said  to  be  1121.  It  was  enlarged  in  1222,  and  the  curious 
square  tower  and  circular  turret  are  probably  of  ihaji  cUte. 
the  church  was  much  enlarged  in  1491 ;  in  1537,  both  choir 
and  nave  were  nearly  rebuilt.  The  first  stone  of  the  portal 
was  laid  in  1610  by  Queen  Marguerite  de  Valois,  and  a  tablet 
over  the  church-door  remained  till  the  revolution  of  1789, 
bearing  an  inscription  to  that  effect.  The  church  was.  dedi- 
cated, and  a  new  high  altar  raised,  in  1626.  The  steeple 
tower  is  square,  and  flanked  at  one  of  its  angles  by  a  lofty 
slender  circular  turret.  The  church  is  cruciform.  The  eastern 
end  is  octagonal,  and  an  aisle,  with  chapels  in  each  arcade, 
goes  round  the  whole.  Some  of  the  windows  are  filled  with 
good  stained  glass,  said  to  be  by  Pinaigripr.  From  the 
middle  of  each  column,  all  round  the  church,  excepting  at 
the  transepts,  segmental  arches  are  thrown  from  one  to  the 
other,  supporting  a  very  narrow  gallery  and  balustrade, 
which  encircles  the  columns  on  the  side  of  the  aisles.  The 
choir  Is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  magniQcent  and 
elaborate  screen,  consisting  of  a  low  elliptical  arch,  formerly 
divided  by  muUions  and  tracery;  two  spiral  staircases, 
of  exquisite  beauty  and  lightness,  wind  round  the  pillars 
at  the  entrance^  and  two  finely-wrought  door-ways,  crowned 
with  figures,  separate  the  aisles  from  the  rest.  The 
arched  ceiling  of  the  cross  is  ornamented  with  a  pendant 
key-stone  12  feet  deep,  most  elaborately  sculptured.  This 
Church  IS  rich  in  works  of  aft.    In  one  ef  the  chapels  marble 
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i\il!b^  display  a  list  of  the  celebrated  personages  bm!ed  in  the 
parish,  such  as  Lemaistre  de  Sacy^  Racine,  dec.  In  a  double 
chapcil  there  is  a  tomb,  supposed,  from  an  inscription  near 
it,  to  be  the  original  depository  of  the  body  of  Ste.  Genevieve. 
The  Walls  are  hung  With  a  Vast  number  of  votive  images,  &c. 
Near  this  chapel,  in  the  aisle,  are  tviro  fine  pictures,  by  Lar- 
ffllftiie  and  Detroy  (1696);  one  represents  the  Genius  of 
Fraii^  With  the  Pariemettt  interceding  with  Ste.  Genevieve  for 
fiie  Ci^ssation  of  a  famine  which  then  raged ;  the  other  repre- 
88tit8  the  Pr^vdt  des  Marchands  and  the  city  officers  in  full 
costiixne^  with  k  great  number  of  spectator!,  among  whom  are 
Lai^i^flliere  himself  and  tiie  poet  Santeuil,  praying  to  Stb. 
Gtenevi^re.  They  are  said  to  be  both  votive  pictures^  offered 
by  the  City  of  Paris.  In  a  chapel  further  on  we  percdve 
a  series  of  curious  frescoes,  in  12  compartiiients,  lately  dis*- 
CoYer^d  and  restored.  They  are  apparently  of  th^  l6tb 
century,  and  illnstrate  a  legend  of  the  martyrdom  of  a 
Rbman  Ic^on  converted  to  Christianity.  The  pulpit,  by 
Lestoccard,  after  designs  executed  by  Lahire,  is  supported 
hy  a  figure  of  Samson,  and  ornamented  with  beautifully^ 
eiurved  statuettes.  On  the  3d  of  January,  the  festival  of  Ste. 
Gl«nieirteve,  ahd  8  following  days,  pilgrimages  are  made  to  thift 
chv^fc^»  ftnd  it  ^^  celebrated  in  Paris  for  the  cereofionies  that 
tsikepiaoeinit.  (1)  Pa»cal,  Toumefort  the  botanist,  Lesueurthe 
padnter,  P.  Perrault,  Lemattre,  Racine,  Rollin,  and  the  Abbi 
de  Sdcy,  were  interred  here.  This  church,  from  tiie  rich  effect 
frrodoned  by  its  singular  architecture,  its  pictures,  and  iti 
ottier  ornaments,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  capital. 
tfee  interior  is  a  faVonrite  Subject  with  French  artists. 

the  Ltc^m  HEffW  IV.  is  established  in  part  trf  the  dmrch 
iglld  Other  buildiiigs  of  the  abbey  of  Ste*  Qencvwve,  founded 
ftt  ttie  year  508  by  Clovis  and  his  queen  Clotilde.  The  former 
W^  Ijtiried  here  in  511.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  revolution  of 
il^ill  the  tomb  of  this  king  existed  in  the  chtirch  of  St.  Gene^ 
Yti^,  hot  was  evidently  of  more  recent  construction.  This 
tmnl^^a^  transported  in  isie  to  the  abbey  of  St.  ifemn. 
IhiB  fl»t  church  of  Ste.  Genevieve  was  Immt  by  the  Danes 
In  857^  Under  the  reign  of  Louis  Vll.  the  abbey  was  re-or- 
gaMzed;  (2)  itk  1177,  it  was  r^dired  and  enlarged,  aiid 

(i)  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  feslivat,  oil  $he  5d  of  January 
i»S7.  that  Mgr.  Denis  Sibour,  Archbishop  oi  Paris,  was  assassi- 
<iated,  opposite  to  the  t)rincipal  entrance,  by  a  priest  natned  Ver- 
|;er«.ili  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd.  Allhpugh  great  efforts 
-Were  taiade  at  the  trial  to  prove  the  ilisanltv  of  the  culprit,  Verger 
i^as  condeihtied  and  executed  on  the  sotb  of  the  same  toonth. 

(2)  The  cause  which  led  to  this  measure  was  a  quarrel  about  a 
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a  school  established  ia  it.  Little  remains  of  the  old  abbey  but 
the  western  wing  and  a  tower  within  the  bailding  c^  ,th6 
lyceum.  The  former  is  of  the  14th  century,  the  upper  part 
of  the  tower  is  of  the  1 5th,  and  the  side  towards  the  rae 
Clovis  of  1825.  The  sons  of  Louis  Philippe  were  educated 
here.    In  the  Qrst  court  is  a  bust  of  Gasimir  Delavigne. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  rue  Clovis,  No.  65,  rae  du 
Cardinal  Lemoine,  now  a  boarding-school,  was  formerly  Uw 

College  des  Ecossais. — ^This  seminary  was  established  in 
the  present  building  in  1665.  It  was  founded  by  David,  bishop 
of  Moray,  in  1325;  and  again  by  James  Beatoun,  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  1603.  A  marble  slab,  on  the  chapd 
door,  records  these  facts,  in  a  Latin  inscription,  sur- 
mounted by  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  two  founders.  The 
college  was  rebuilt  by  Robert  Barclay  in  1665.  This  and  the 
two  other  British  colleges  were  suppressed  at  the  revolution  of 
17  89,  and  their  property  sequestrated.  The  government  of  Na- 

Eoleon  embodied  all  the  British  colleges  of  Paris  in  one  esta- 
lishment,  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  gave  them  the  Irish  college,  rue  des  Irlandais.  Over  the 
door  was  inscribed,  Clief'heu  des  ColUges  Britanniques. 
Upon  the  Restoration,  the  former  president  of  the  c6ll^es, 
and  the  other  English  Catholic  clergy,  claimed  their  property. 
That  of  the  Irish  college  was  restored  without  difficulty,  but 
that  of  the  Scotch  and  English  was  left  in  the  hands  of  an  ad- 
ministrator appointed  by  government,  and  still  remains  under 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  clerical  education  of  young  men 
chosen  by  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Scotland  and  England.  Its 
chapel,  erected  in  1672,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  It  is 
on  the  first  floor,  and  in  the  Ionic  style ;  part  of  the  nave  has 
been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  chapel  by  a  partition,  thus 
forming  a  vestibule.  Here  the  visitor  will  see  the  monument  of 
the  unfortunate  James  II.,  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  foi&ful 
friend  and  the  constant  companion  of  his  exile,  James  Duke  of 
Perth,  governor  of  his  son,  called  James  III.,  the  Pretender. 
This  monument,  consisting  of  a  black  marble  sarcophagus  rest- 
carpet  which  the  canons  had  caused  to  be  spread  before  the  door 
of  the  abbey  for  the  convenience  of  Pope  Eugene  III.,  who  had 
come  to  Paris  in  4  445,  having  been  driven  away  from  Rome.  The 
familiars  of  the  Pope  claimed  the  carpet  as  their  own^  on  the 
ground  that  the  Pope  had  sat  upon  it.  The  servants  of  the  abbey 
would  not  allow  the  claim ;  high  words  ensued,  followed  by  blows, 
ana  the  carpet  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  fray.  In  consequence  «rf 
Jannn??  *^^"*  occurrence,  a  new  abbot  was  named,  and  la  n«w 
-•anons  transferred  to  thi?  abbey  from  that  of  St.  Victor. 
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ing  on  a  basement,  and  surmounted  by  a  pyramid  of  white 
marble,  was  executed  by  Louis  Gamier,  in  i703,  and  bears  a 
long  Latin  inscription.  On  the  top  of  the  monument  was 
formerly  an  urn  of  gilt  bronze,  containing  the  brain  of  the 
King,  who  died  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  Sept.  16th,  1701. 
tJnder  the  arch  adjoining  it  is  a  slab,  over  the  heart  of  the 
Queen;  another  over  the  entrails  of  Louisa  Maria,  second 
daughter  of  the  king;  and  on  one  side,  another  over  the  heart 
of  Mary  Gordon,  of  Hunlly,  Duchess  of  Perth.  In  the  second 
portion  of  the  chapel  is  an  oaken  altar,  of  Corinthian  archi- 
tecture, and  richly  carved.  The  altar-piece  represents  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew.  In  the  study  of  the  director 
of  the  Institution  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  Pre- 
tender, in  armour.  Monumental  tablets  and  inscriptions 
exist  here  in  memory  of  James  Drummond,  Duke  of  Perth , 
who  died  in  1720,  and  of  the  next  Duke  of  the  same  name, 
who  died  in  1726;  of  John  Caryl,  Baron  Dunford;  Frances 
Jennings,  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel;  Sir  Patrick  Monteith,  of 
Salmonet;  Sir  Marian  O'Conoly;  Dr.  Andrew  Hay;  Dr.  Lewis 
Innes,  confessor  to  James  II.;  and  Dr.  Robert  Barclay.  The 
valuable  manuscripts  of  James  II.,  which,  as  mentioned  ii)  the 
inscription  on  his  monument,  were  preserved  here,  disappeared 
during  the  revolution  of  1789,  but  the  Library  still  exists. 

Returning  by  the  rue  Clovis,  a  few  steps  to  the  right  in  the 
rue  Descartes  lead  us  to  the 

£coLE  PoLYTECHNiQUE,  rue  Dcscartcs,  established  in  1795 
in  the  buildings  of  the  College  de  Navarre,  founded  in  1304  by 
Philippe  le  Bel  and  Joan  of  Navarre.  A  fine  hall  and  chapel 
of  the  14th  century  belonging  to  the  old  college  still  remain. 
The  front  entrance  facing  theme  Descartes  is  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs  representing  implements  and  machines  of  v/ar  and 
peace,  with  five  medallions  on  the  attic,  of  Legrand,  Laplace, 
Monge,  Bertholet,  and  Fourcroy,  (see  p.  85).  A  new  monu- 
mental front  has  been  erected  on  the  side  facing  the  Rue 
MoDge,  and  overlooking  the  square  of  that  name  (see  p.  297). 


SETEWTBBWTH  "WALE. 

This  comprises  another  portion  of  the  5th  arrondissement. 
We  may  commence  it  with  the 

Manufacture  Natiokale  des  Gobelins  (Tapestry  and  Car- 
pet Manufactory),  rueMouffelard. — ^From  the  14th  century 
dyers  of  wool  have  been  established  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel, 
<yD  the  Bievre,  the  water  of  that  stream  being  favourable  to  the 
process  of  dyeing.    One  of  them,  Jean  Gobelin,  who  lived  in 
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1450,  acqidred  considerable  property  in  the  neiglitiQUJ^^ 
descendaats  continued  bis  tra^de  with  success,  and,  having  b^ 
conpLe  extremely  rich,  discontinued  business,  and  eventually 
filled  various  olCtces  in  the  state.  To  them  succeeded  Messrs. 
Ganaye,  who,  not  confining  themselves  to  dyeing  wool,  worW 
tapestry  for  hangings,  a  manufacture  until  that  period  con&aed 
to  Flanders.  About  1655  the^  were  succeeded  by  a  Dutch- 
man named  Gluck,  bringing  with  him  a  workman  named  Jean 
liansen,  who  excelled  in  the  art.  The  establishment  prospering, 
Louis  XIV.,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colbert,  determined  to  erect  U 
into  a  royal  manufactory.  The  houses  and  gardens  of  the  eai- 
tablishment  were  purchased  in  1662.  Skilful  artists  were  at- 
tached to  the  manufactory,  and,  in  1667,  the  celebrated  Le- 
brun  was  appointed  director.  (1)  Here  i%  also  the  celebrated 
carpet-manufactory,  which  was  made  a  royal  establishment  i» 
16.04,  by  Marie  de  Medicis,  in  favour  of  Pierre  Dupont,  who 
invented  the  process  for  finishing  the  carpets,  and  who  wa^ 
placed  at  its  head  with  the  title  of  director.  The  worksbpps, 
originally  placed  in  the  Louvre,  were  transferred,  in  161^,  tP 
a  soap-manufactory  at  Chaillot,  and  the  establishment  hence 
derived  the  name  of  La  Savonnerie.  In  1826  it  was  annexed 
to  the  Gobelius.  Part  of  this  establishment  was  burnt  down 
by  the  Communists,  May  24th,  1871  ;  the  magnificent  car- 
pets contained  in  the  show-rooms  perished  in  the  flames,  to- 
gether with  several  looms.  The  work  done  here  is  called  the 
haute-Usse,  from  the  warp  being  placed  vertical,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  basse-lisse,  done  a^  Beauvais,  where  the 
warp  is  horizontal.  In  the  tapestry-work,  which  is  called 
tissu,  the  workman  stands  at  the  back  of  the  canvas  on  which 
he  is  employed,  with  the  model  behind  him,  to  which  he  oc- 
casionally refers,  in  order  to  a^ust  the  colour  of  his  wooUea 
or  silken  thread  to  that  part  of  the  picture  he  is  copying.  The 
object  of  the  process  being  to  present  as  smooth  and  delicate  a 
surface  as  possible,  all  cuttings  and  fastenings  are  performed  at 
the  back.  Hence  the  necessity  of  his  working  on  the  wrong  side. 
The  carpet-work  is  called  velours;  here  the  workman  stands 
on  the  right  side,  with  the  model  over  his  head,  at  a  proper 
distance  from  his  eyes.  As  a  woolly  surface  is  required,  the 
workman,  ift  weaving,  euts  oa  the  righ^  side  of  the  piece. 
The  carpets  manufactured  here  are  considered  far  superior  to 
the  Persian  for  the  evenness  of  their  surface,  the  fineness  and 
the  strength  of  their  texture.  The  colours  and  designs  are  per- 
fect. Some  of  the  carpets  take  as  long  as  5.  to  10  years  to  be 
made,  and  cost  from  60,ooo  to  150,000  fr.,  and  even  at  these 

(0  Lebrun  painted  his  famous  battles  of  Alexander  the  <$re9t 
a»  patterns  for  this  manufactory. 
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high  prices  the  workmen  are  very  inadequately  naid.  None 
are  sold.  The  largest  carpet  ever  made  is  probably  that  ma- 
nufactured at  La  Sayonnerie,  for  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  ; 
it  consists  of  72  pieces,  forming  altogether  a  length  of  n^re 
than  1300  feet.  In  one  of  the  rooms  will  be  seen  several 
presses,  filled  wilh  specimens  of  colours  for  dyeing,  and  also 
of  wool  ready  dyed.  About  120  workmen  are  employed  in  the 
establishment;  they  earn  from  1500to  3,ooo  fr.  a-year,  and 
receive  pensions  of  from  600  to  looofr.  when  disabled  by 
age  or  inilrmity.  The  productions  of  this  manufactory  af-e 
^iefly  destined  for  the  palaces  of  the  State.  Connected  with 
it  is  a  dyeing  department,  directed  by  able  chemists* 
where  an  infinite  variety  of  shades,  many  unknown  i^ 
the  trade,  are  produced.  There  is  also  a  school  of  design; 
and  an  annual  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  as  >applicable 
to  dyeing,  is  given  here  from  October  to  January.  The 
closeness  with  which  the  painter's  art  can  be  here  imitated 
will  excite  the  visitor's  astonishment.  Admission,  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays,  from  1  to  3  in  winter,  with  Passport, 
personal  card,  or  tickets,  to  be  obtained  from  the  Direction 
des  Beaux  Arts. 

Continuing  northwards  along  the  rue  Moufietard,  we  find, 
at  No.  141,  the  church  of 

St.  MiSdard. — This  was,  as  early  as  the  12th  century,  thfl 
parish  church  of  the  village  of  St.  Medard,  dependent  on  the 
abbey  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  The  front  consists  of  a  gable  with 
buttresses;  the  nave  and  aisles  are  of  the  end  of  the  1 5th century; 
the  choir  and  its  arcades  are  of  1561  and  1586.  Most  of  the 
key-stones  bear  bas-reliefs,  and  in  many  of  the  windows 
specimens  of  old  stained  glass  will  be  remarked.  In  the  first 
chapel  to  the  right,  on  the  panel  of  the  altar,  a  valuable  old 
painting  on  wood  will  attract  attention:  it  represents  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross.  There  is  also  here  a  fine  picture  of 
Ste.  Genevieve,  by  Walteau.  In  1561,  an  attack  was  made  on 
this  church  by  some  Calvinists,  after  hearing  a  sermon  in  a 
neighbouring  house.  Several  of  the  congregation  were  killed, 
and  much  damage  done.  In  1727,  the  Abbe  Paris  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery,  and  in  1730  the  Convulsionists  commenced 
their  exhibitions  here  (1).  The  advocate  Palru,  the  French 
Qulntilian,  and  Nicole,  the  moralist,  were  buried  here. 

(t)  The  Convulsionists  were  a  set  of  fanatics  of  the  Jansenist 
party,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  Abb6  Paris,  celebrated  for  hisi 
resistance  to  the  Bull  Unigenitus^  and  for  his  charily,  used  to 
frequent  his  tomb,  where  they  feigned  convulsions  which  were 
attributed  to  miraculous  agency.  This  superstition  spread  with 
such  rapidity,  that  the  Government  was  at  length,  in  <73J, 
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"■'  The  rue  Mouffetard  here  crosses  the  small  stream  <^  ihe 
Bievre  (see  p.  23).  Its  waters  are  of  great  value  to  the  tainitm 
and  dyers,  established  here  from  time  immemorial. 

In  the  rue  de  I'Arbalete,  we  see,  at  No.  9,  the  Botanical 
Garden  of  the 

£gole  de  Pharmacie. — The  establishment  itself  is  at  No. 
21,  and  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  convent,  ealkd 
Hdpital  de  Lourcine.  The  first  botanical  garden  in  France 
was  fonned  in  the  grounds  of  this  convent  in  f  580, 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Padua.  There  is  a  cabinet  of  sped;- 
mens  of  all  kinds  of  drugs,  with  a  select  mineralogical  colleotion» 
well  worthy  of  inspection ;  also  a  small  but  select  librsry, 
open  daily  to  the  public  from  i  1  to  4 .  Underneath  is  the  hm 
of  meeting,  containing  some  interesting  portraits  of  French  phy- 
sicians.   It  is  visible  everyday  except  Sunday  (see  p.  lie). 

At  No.  15,  rue  des  Capucins,  is  the 

HoPiTAL  DC  Mim. — Once  a  convent  of  Capuchin  friars,  and 
now  a  hospital  for  men  afflicted  with  disgusting  diseases. 

The  new  Boulevard  de  Port-Royal,  which  has  caused 
many  a  filthy  street  to  disappear,  here  skirts  the 

Maison  d'Accoughement  (seep.  lie). 

In  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  at  No.  47 ,  is  the 

HdPiTAL  Cochin,  founded  by  M.  Cochin,  the  benevolent 
rector  of  St.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  in  1780.  Patients  aie 
now  received  here  from  all  parts  of  the  capital  (see  p.  119). 

At  No.  57  in  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Jacques  is  the  oonvoit 
Of  the  Dames  de  St,  Joseph, 

The  rue  Mechain  leads  to  the  rue  de  la  Sant6,  where^  at 
No.  29,  we  find  a  convent  of  the  Dames  Augustines  duSacrS 
€ceur,  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  millions  of  francs.  Besides  a 
boarding-school  for  young  ladies,  this  convent  also  has  acoom- 
modation  for  female  invalids,  who  are  attended  here  as  in^  a 
Maison  de  Sant^.    Nearly  opposite  is  the  new 

Prison  de  La  Sante  (see  p.  68 ). — This  edifice  eortn 
a  space  of  25,000  square  metres,  and  is  partly  arranged, 
like  the  Prison  Mazas  (see  p.  66),  on  the  cellular  sysfjiNu 
for  prisoners  under  trial,  and  partly  on  the  old  system  for 
persons  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year.  It  is  calculated  to  contain  500  prisoners 
of  each  category,  and  has  cost  6,000,000  fr. 

This  prison  is  skirted  by  the  new 

obliged  to  interfere,  and  order  the  cemetery  to  be  closed.  This 
measure  called  forth  the  following  epigrani,  which  was  found 
inscribed  on  the  gate. 


De  par  le  roi,  defense  k  Diea 
De  faire  mirftele  ea  ce  lieu. 
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/Boulevard  Aea«o»   extending  from   the   old   Barri^re 
cPEnfer   to   the  Boulevard  St.  Marcel,   which  meets   the 
Boulevard  de  Port*Royal,  above-mentioned. 
)r  JUsturmng  to  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  the  roe 
Cassini,  to  our  right,  brings  us  to  the 

OBSERVATOIRE,  adjoining  the  roe  d'Enfer. — ^Upoa  the  esta- 
btishment  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  reign  of  Loids 
XIV.,  Claude  Perrault  was  charged  by  Colbert  to  prepare  a 
design  for  this  edifice,  which  was  begun  in  1667, and  finished 
il»  1672.  John  Dominic  Cassini,  the  astronomer,  whom 
Colbert  had  sent  for  trom  Bologna,  found  the  stracture  so  ill 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  that,  at  his  suggestion,  several  altera^ 
l§jons  were  made,  which,  however,  did  not  render  it  suitable 
f^r  taking  accurate  observations.  The  principal  pile  forms  a 
liaraLlelogram  of  90  feet  by  82,  to  which  have  been  added  on 
the  south  two  lateral  octagonal  towers.  The  platform  on  the 
top  is  85  feet  from  the  ground.  The  whole  building  is  of 
stone,  neithier  wood  nor  iron  having  been  used.  The  principal 
part  of  this  edifice  being  found  useless,  a  low  building  has 
been  erected  on  the  east,  in  which  nearly  all  the  observations 
are  made.  This  is  so  placed  that  two  sides  are  parallel,  and 
two  perpendicular,  to  a  meridian  line  traced  on  the  floor  of  a 

rroom  on  the  second  story,  from  which  French  astronomers 
count  their  longitude;  its  direction  is  mariced  by  an  obelisk  at 

.  Montmartre.  On  this  line,  between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona^ 
the  observations  were  made  for  determining  the  length  of 
the  arc  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  between  the  equator  and 
pole,  now  fixed  at  5,130,740  toises.  (l)  The  line  of  the 
seuthern  front  is  taken  as  the  latitude  of  Paris.    This  observa* 

.'  tiNry  is  the  starting-point  of  the  trigonometrical  suryey  for 
•France  for  kt  Carte  de  Cassini,  or  de  VObservatoire,  in  182 

; .^eets.  The  collection  of  modern  telescopes  and  astronomical  in* 
strumentsof  all  kinds  attached  to  this  institution  is  exceedingly 
good.  The  eastern  tower  is  covered  with  an  immense  rotatory^ 
cupola  of  copper,  by  meaus  of  which  the  observer  may  poiijt  the 

'  great  equatorial  it  contains  under  shelter  to  any  part  of  the 
heavens.  Smaller  ones  of  similar  construction  cover  two  little 

.  turrets  on  the  roof,  and  a  telescope  of  the  largest  dimensions: 

,/Oocupies  the  western  tower.  The  number  of  steps  leading 
to  the  roof  is  162.  A  new  gigantic  telescope,  towards, 
which  M.  Bischoffshein  contributed  26,000fr.  has  now  been 
set  up  here  in  a  special  iron  building  provided  with  a  move-^ 
able  roof.     It  is  constracted  by  Eichens,  and  has  a  tube  17 

'  metres  in  length.   A  library  of   45,000  volumes,  for  the 
(i)  The  ten-millionth  part  of  this  length  has  been  adopted  for 
the  rnktrtf  or  standard  linear  measure  in  France. 
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use  of  the  professors  and  observers,  is' attached  to  theies- 
tabiishm^nt.  It  is  visible  upon  application  in  writing  for  § 
ticket  to  M,  le  Directeur  de  rObservdtpirel  A  wide  aveniiQ 
leads  from  the  Observaloire  to  the  Luxembourg. 

Next  door  to  the.  Observatory,  there  is  a  reservmr  lor 
water,  consisting  of  four  vaulted  chambers  with  basins  recriv- 
ing  water  from  Arcueil.  Part  of  the  vaulting  is  of  Roman 
construction  ;  the  more  modern  parts  and  the  chief  conduit 
date  from  Marie  de  Medicis,  who  laid  the  first  stone  with 
great  ceremony  in  i624.  The  lai'gest  chamber  of  this  reser- 
voir has  78  arches;  it  is  31  metres  by  30,  and  contains 
1395  cubic  metres  of  watei:  (307,034  gallons).  In  the  entrance 
court  may  be  seen  some  fragments  of  water-pipes  of  Roman 
construction.    A  small  fee  is  expected  by  the  l^eeper. 

In  the  rue  d'Enfer,  we  see,  at  No.  72,  the 

IIosPicE  DES  En  FANS  AssisTi^s,  or  Orphan  and  Found- 
ling Asylum,  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  1638. 
In  1667,  the  Hospice  de$  Orphelim  was  erecierl  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Anloine ;  the  Enfants  Trouves  were  in  the  Parvis 
Notre  Dame.  At  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  latter  were 
removed  to  their  present  house,  formerly  the  Convent  of  the 
Pretres  de  VOratoire.  The  buildings  are  plain,  but  airy 
and  comfortable.    A  little  beyond  is  the 

iNFiRMERiE  DE  Marie  Thj^r^ise,  92,  rue  4'^i^^^f?  ^of  ^^ 
account  of  which,  see  nage  106.  Turning  hence  wto  th^ 
boulevard  d'Enfer,  close  by,  we  find,  at  No.  6,  the 

MARCHifi  Aux  Chevaux. — the  horse-market  was  originally 
established  on  the  Boulevard  des  Gapucines,  in  iQ04,  by 
Henry  IV.,  and  transferred  in  1642  to  the  Boulevard  de  PHopi- 
tal.  In  186fi  it  was  provisionally  transferred  to  its  present 
site.  The  market  is  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  from 
2  to  5.  Few  horses  but  those  for  ordinary  purposes  are  sold 
here,  where  mules  and  asses  may  also  be  bought.  The  number 
generally  on  sale  varies  from  600  to  800.  Th^  police  regula- 
tions tend  to  diminish  roguery  there  if  possible. 

On  the  same  spot  is  held  the  Marche  aux  Chiens,  or  dog- 
market,  every  Sunday  from  twelve  till  three.  (1) 

Returning  eastwards,  by  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse,  we 
perceive,  in  front  of  the  garden  of  the  Closerie  des  Lilas  (se^ 
p.  361),  the  statue  of  the  unfortunate  Marshal  Ney,  by  Rude, 
erected  on  the  spot  where  he  was  shot,  and  inau^rated  with 
great  solemnity  on  the  7th  of  December,  1853,  the  anniversary 
of  his  execution,  in  the  presence  of  Prince  Napoleon  an^  the  higl^ 
functionaries  of  State.  It  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  white  marble^ 

(0  The  dog; -tax  is  coU^cted  In  Paris  on  791,0.00  of  thpse 
animals,  and  1 0,000  more  are  supposed  tobaye  no  niaster. 
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richly  sculpture  by  Gisors,  On  it3  faces  are  engrayen  th^ 
names  of  the  battles  at  which  the  hero  distinguished  himself. 

Nearly  opposite  to  this,  on  one  of  the  portions  separated 
from  the  Garden  of  the  Luxembourg  (see  p.  288),  a  beauti- 
ful fountain,  adorned  with  eight  prancing  horses,  by  Car- 
peaux,  executed  in  cast-iron,  and  crowned  with  a  group  of 
genii,  representing  the  parts  of  the  world,  bearing  the  globe 
on  their  shoulders,  deserves  inspection. 

Striking  into  the  rue  du  Val  de  Grace,  further  on.  No.  25, 
rue  d'Enfer,  next  to  the  co,rner  to  our  left,  is  the  Convent  de$ 
pame$  Carmdlites,  where  Mile,  de  la  Valliere,  the  beautiful 
mistress  of  Louis  XIV.,  took  the  veil  in  1 67  5,  as  Sceur  Louise  d^ 
la  if /s^ricorde,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Madame  deMontespan, 
In  the  chapel,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Robert,  the  ^oa 
of  Hugh  Capet,  is  seen  a  fine  marble  monument  of  Cardinal 
Berulle,  the  founder  of  the  convent. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  rue  du  Val  de  Grace  stands  the 

HopiTAL  MiLiTAiRE  DU  Val  de  Grace,  277,  rue  St.  Jacques. 
This  hospital,  established  by  Napoleon  I.  in  the  buildings  of 
a  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns,  has  attached  to  it  a  military 
school  of  medicine  and  surgery.  A  quadrangular  court  of 
Doric  design  is  entered  by  a  railing  facing  the  street.  To  the 
left  is  the  bronze  statue  of  Baron  Larrey,  the  celebrated  surgeon, 
on  a  pedestal  of  white  marble,  adorned  with  four  bas-relief$ 
of  the  same  metal,  representing  the  battles  of  la  Beresina,  the 
Pyramids,  Austerlitz,  and  Sonuno  Sierra,  where  be  distinguished 
hiipself.  The  statue,  9  feet  high,  by  David  d'Angers,  repre- 
sents Larrey  resting  against  a  howitzer.  In  his  right  hand 
he  holds  Napoleon's  will  opened  at  the  words :  "I  leave 
iao,000  fr.  to  Surgeon-in-chief  Larrey,  the  most  virtuous  man  I 
know."  In  the  second  court  there  is  a  fine  statue  of  surgeon 
Broussais,  interred  here.  This  edifice  was  hit  by  150  shells 
during  the  siege,  and  its  medical  staff  was  only  saved  from 
being  shot  by  the  Commune  by  the  timely  entrance  o(  the 
Versaillese.    The  chief  object  of  interest  here  is 

The  Church  of  Val  de  Grace,  in  front  of  the  principal 
court,  and  founded  by  Anne  of  Austria,  the  consort  of  Louis 
XIIL,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  she  had  made  to  obtain  from 
Heaven  the  blessing  of  issue.  Louis  XIV.  being  born 
Sept.  6th,  1638,  she  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  convent  in 
1642,  and  caused  the  Benedictine  nuns  of  Val  Profond,  near 
Bicvre  le  Chatel,  to  be  transferred  hither.  On  April  1,  1645, 
Louis  XIV.  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  church  with  great  pomp. 
The  architects  were  successively  the  elder  Mansard,  who  fur- 
nished the  designs,  Lemercier,  Le  Muet  and  Leduc.  Ma- 
demoiselle de  1(1  Valliere  r^tir^d  to  thi§  convent,  previous  to 
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her  takiDg  the  vows,  it  being  then  the  fashionable  W 
treat  for  members  of  the  nobility  of  France.  During  the  re- 
volution of  1789  the  church  was  converted  into  a  depot  fdr 
the  materiel  of  military  hospitals,  and  thus  escaped  the  ixuj 
of  the  populace.  In  1826,  it  was  repaired,  and  restored  to 
divine  worship.  It  is  a  magniGcent  edifice,  with  a  donie 
resting  on  a  lofty  drum,  with  Composite  pilasters,  and  pierced 
with  sixteen  windows ;  four  campaniles  stand  out  from  the 
gallery  on  which  the  dome  rests.  The  front  is  Corinthian  and 
Composite,  with  two  pediments.  The  entrance  is  approached 
by  a  flight  of  broad  steps.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  a 
Latin  cross ;  the  intersection  is  circular,  four  lofty  arches  open 
into  the  transepts.  The  chapels  communicate  witii  each  other, 
but  are  devoid  of  altars,  except  one  in  the  apsis,  where 
the  altar-piece  is  an  Ascension.  The  decorations  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  church,  are  Corinthian ;  the 
sculptures  are  by  Anguier.  The  ceiling  oY  the  dome 
is  admirably  painted  on  stone  by  Mignard,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  frescoes  in  France.  Around  the  frieze  below 
the  gallery  is  the  following  inscription  :  A.  MDCL,  Anna 
AustricB  D.  G.  Francorum  Regina  Regnique  rectrix, 
cut  subjecit  Deus  omnes  hostes  ut  conderet  Domum  in 
nomine  suo.  The  high  altar  is  surmounted  by  a  magni- 
ficent canopy,  supported  by  six  fluted  spiral  columns 
of  grey  marble,  with  bases,  capitals,  and  foliage  of  bronze 
gilt.  In  front  of  the  altar,  and  in  the  intersection  of 
the  cross,  the  letters  A.  L.  (Anne-Louise)  are  inlaid 
in  the  pavement,  formed  of  rich  marbles.  The  chapels 
for  the  nuns  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building 
by  iron  gratings,  and  in  that  behind  the  altar,  a 
crimson  curtain  screened  the  superior  from  the  view  of  thp 
congregation.  In  one  of  these  chapels,  once  the  oratory 
of  Anne  d'Autrichc,  whose  bust  is  seen  on  the  ceiling  held  by 
an  Angel,  are  frescoes  representing  views  from  Spain.  In  the 
aortheru  chapel  of  the  cross  there  is  a  vault  where  the  remains 
of  the  abbesses  were  deposited,  on  marble  slabs.  The  hearts 
of  the  Bourbon  family  were  preserved  here  encased  in  silver,  the 
foundress  having  herself  bequeathed  her  heart  to  this  church. 
The  remains  of  Queen  Henrietta,  wife  of  Charles  I.  of  England, 
were  placed  here.  During  the  revolution  all  these  silver 
hearts  were  carried  off,  except  one,  discovered  afterwards,  and 
now  visible  to  strangers ;  the  prince  or  princess  to  whom  it 
belonged  is  unknown.  The  heart  of  Baron  Larrey  is  also  pre- 
served here  in  a  casket.  Adjoining  this  chapel  there  is  a 
small  door,  which  conceals  the  confessional  used  by  Mile,  de 
la  Vallicre  ;  it  consists  of  a  grated  window,  through  which 
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s)i0  spoke  to  the  priest ;  it  is  accessible  from  a  passage  be- 
hlnd^  from  which  the  building  she  occupied  at  that  time  may 
be,  seen.  The  nuns  were  buried  underneath  the  nave,  in 
a  vault,  the  entrance  of  which  is  near  the  western  door, 
the  church  is  open  every  day,  between  12  and  2,  and  the 
vaults,  &c.,  are  shown  by  a  military  attendant. 
;  Further  northward,  at  No.  254,  is  the 
l  Institution  Nationale  des  Sodrds-Muets. — ^For  this  insti- 
tution France  is  indebted  to  the  celebrated  Abbe  de  r£p4e, 
^hose  marble  bust,  by  Davray,  adorns  the  entrance-court, 
^nd  who,  without  patronage,  and  with  a  fortune  not  exceeding 
^500  a-year,  undertook  to  maintain  and  bring  up  at  his  owii 
expense  more  than  40  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  whom  he  instructed 
to  read  and  write,  to  comprehend  all  the  difficulties  of  gram- 
mar, and  to  reduce  the  most  abstract  metaphysical  ideas  to 
writing.  The  Abbe  de  I'fipee  was  first  brought  into  notice  by 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  on  his  visit  to  the  French  capital  in 
1777.  His  sister.  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  soon  after  visited  the 
school,  and  the  institution  was  transferred  by  Government  to 
a  suppressed  convent  of  Celestins  in  1785.  The  Abbe  de  Tfipee, 
dying  in  1790,  was  succeeded  by  the  Abbe  Sicard,  who 
improved  the  system  of  instruction.  During  the  revolution 
of  1789  this  institution  was  transferred  to  the  buildings  of 
the  Seminaire  de  St.  Magloire,  rue  St.  Jacques,  where  it  still 
continues.  There  are  gratuitous  pupils,  besides  others  who 
are  admitted  at  half  or  three-quarter  price.  At  pre- 
sent there  are  about  140.  The  number  of  boarders  is  un- 
limited. To  be  admitted  gratuitously  into  the  institution,  the 
child  must  be  full  10  years  old,  and  not  exceed  13,  and  must 
present  a  certificate  from  Ms  parish,  of  age,  baptism,  vac- 
cination, being  really  deaf  and  dumb,  and  without  means, 
the  pupils  stay  seven  years,  and  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  drawing,  engraving,  or  some  trade.  The  terms  for 
boarders  are  1,000  fr.  a-year.  From  90,000  fr.  to  100,000  fr. 
are  annually  contributed  by  government.  The  Salle  des  Exer- 
ctces  is  Doric,  and  adorned  with  the  busts  of  the  Abbes  de 
rfipee  and  Sicard,  and  a  fine  picture  of  de  I'fipee,  by  the  donor, 
M.  Camus.  It  represents  the  Abbe  de  r£p^e  embracing  the 
young  Count  de  Toulouse,  at  the  moment  when  the  latter,  who 
was  deaf  and  dumb  and  had  been  educated  out  of  charity 
by  the  Abbe,  recognizes  the  house  of  his  relative,  who  had 
wilfully  abandoned  him.  The  refectories,  dormitories,  &c., 
are  large  and  airy,  and  arranged  as  in  the  institution  des  Jett- 
on Aveugles  (see  p.  257).  A  garden  is  annexed  to  the  esta- 
blishment. The  chapel  is  Doric;  behind  the  altar  is  a  re- 
markable oil-painting   by  Yemet,  of  Christ  healing  a  deaf 
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•hepherd.  And  to  the  left  is  a  picture  of  good  execution  l)jr 
Peyson,  a  deaf  and  dumb  artist,  representing  the  Abbd  de  l'£pee 
on  his  deathbed.  The  figure  seated  next  to  the  death-bed  is  tbc 
Abbe  Sicard,  and  the  young  man  in  front  represents  one  Antoine 
Dubois,  who  died  in  1850,  aged  93,  having  lived  continui^iy 
here,  in  virtue  of  the  will  of  the  Abb^de  TEpee  whose  pupil  he 
was.  The  trades  taught  here  are  shoemaking,  tailoring,  turn- 
ing, joinery,  and  lithography.  In  teaching  to  speds  and 
understand,  the  professor  takes  one  pupil  at  a  time,  while  the 
others  attend  to  what  he  does.  He  first  pronounces  each 
vowel,  clearly  expressing  by  the  motion  of  his  mouth  the  me- 
chanism by  which  it  is  produced.  The  pupil  endeavours  to 
imitate  him,  and  at  length  pronounces  it.  He  is  then  shown 
the  letter  to  which  it  corresponds.  Occasionally  the  professor 
puts  his  fingers  into  the  pupil's  mouth,  to  shape  it  into  tlie 
proper  form  for  pronunciation.  In  a  higher  class,  the  pro- 
fessor speaks  slowly,  so  that  the  pupil  may  catch  the  form  of 
his  mouth  at  each  syllable.  Thus  a  question^  at  the  choice  of 
the  visitor,  is  asked,  understood,  and  answered  in  words, 
clearly  articulated.  Admission  on  Saturdays,  from  1  to  4, 
with  tickets^  to  be  had  on  the  spot.  (1). 

Close  to  this  establishment  is  the  church  of 

St.  Jacques  du  Haut-Pas,  252,  rue  St-Jacques. — On  this 
site  a  chapel  existed  in  the  14th  century.  The  present  structure 
was  begun  in  1630,  and  finished  in  168^,  the  first  stone 
being  laid  b^  Gaston  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIII.  The 
style  is  Done ;  the  plan  slighUy  cruciform ;  a  single  aisle 
surrounds  both  nave  and  choir,  the  right  aisle  alone  is  flanked 
by  chapels.  Gassini,  the  astronomer,  was  buried  here  :  so 
likewise  the  learned  La  Hire ;  Cochin,  rector  of  the  parish 
and  founder  of  the  hospital,  dec. 

Retracing  our  steps,  the  rue  des  Ursulines  will  lead  us  to 
thenied'Ulm.    AtNo.  45isthe 

ECOLE  Norm  ALE.  ^-  This  extensive  building,  finished  in 
1847)  is  entered  by  a  spacious  court  fronted  by  a  projecting 
pavilion,  through  which  the  visitor  passes  by  a  Doric  vesti- 
bule into  a  large  inner  court.  The  architecture  is  in  the  style 
of  the  last  century.  Over  the  principal  entrance  are  statues 
representing  Science  and  Literature ;  and  the  brackets  on  the 
walls  of  the  inner  court  support  the  busts  of  the  eminent 
men  formed  by  the  fcole  Normale  since  its  institution  in  1795. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  about  80.  Spacious  corridors  lead 
to  the  lecture-rooms,  cabinets,  of  botany,  zoology,  fossils  and 
mineralogy,  natural  philosophy,  and  laboratory  of  chemistry* 
CO  There  are  92,000  deaf  and  dumb  in  all  France,  of  wbem 
12,600  are  males,  and  9,500  females. 
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The  library,  on  the  first  floor,  is  a  spacious  saloon,  containing 
^0,000  volumes.  The  building  has  cost  2  millions  of  francs, 
(see  p.  85).    Strangers  are  not  generally  admitted. 

Turning  to  the  right  we  shall  find,  at  No.  5,  rue  des 
Itlandais,  the 

CoLL£GE  DES  Irlandais,  a  commodlous  building,  forming 
three  sides  of  a  spacious  quadrangle  planted  with  trees.     On 

£e  ground-floor  of  the  right  wing  is  the  chapel,  built  by 
(Hanger,  in  1780.  It  has  a  marble  statue  of  the  Virgin  on 
the  altar,  and  right  and  left  paintings  of  St.  Patrick,  and  St. 
Bridget.  In  a  vault  beneath  repose  the  ashes  of  Several  dis- 
tinguished Irish ;  above  the  chapel  there  is  the  library.  It  is 
said  that  James  II.  bequeathed  his  intestines  to  this  college, 
but  no  monument  remains  to  indicate  the  spot  where  they  were 
deposited.  This  institution  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  conducted  bv  an  administrator, 
four  professors  of  morals  and  of  dogmatic  theology,  of  philoso- 
phy, of  classics,  and  about  loo  Irish  students,  of  whom  about 
55  priests  graduate  annually.  A  great  number  of  bursarships 
belong  to  this  college,  of  which  Dr.  M'Namara  Is  the  director. 

Turriing  to  the  left  into  the  rue  Lhomond,  we  see  at  No. 
30,  the  Jesuit  college  called 

S^MiNAiRE  Du  St.  Esprit. — ^Erected  In  1769,  for  a  semi- 
nary, suppressed  in  1792,  and  restored  in  1815, 

At  No.  4 1 8  is  the  Ecole  Ste.  Genevieve,  an  establishment  of 
secondary  instruction  conducted  by  the  Jesuits. 
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this  walk  comprises  the  remainder  of  the  5th  arrondisse- 
menl.  Commencing  it  from  the  rue  St.  Victor,  the  first 
object  of  interest  we  meet  with  is  the 

Hallc  aux  Vins, — built  by  Napoleon  I.  on  the  site  of  the 
celebrated  Abbey  of  St.  Victor.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the 
1 5th  of  August,  1813.    The  ground  measures  441,700  metres 

J'l09  English  acres\  and  comprises  5  streets,  2  large  yards,  63 
bnntains,  and  444  cellars  and  warehouses,  capable  of  con- 
taining 450,000  casks  of  wine,  80,000  of  brandy,  and  3,000 
of  olive  oil .  It  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  on  three  sides,  and  towards 
the  quay  is  fenced  by  an  iron  railing  nearly  800  metres  in 
length.  The  streets  are  called  after  the  different  wine  coun- 
tries, viz.: —  rue  de  Champagne,  rue  de  Bourgogne,  rue  de 
Bordeaux,  rue  de  Languedoc,  and  rue  de  la  Cote-d'Or.  On  the 
6id€  next  the  quay  are  offices  for  those  who  superintend  the 
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entrance  and  departure  of  wines,  and  a  great  nmnber  of  laer- 
chants'  counting-houses.  In  the  back-ground  is  a  warehouse 
appropriated  to  spirits,  and  constructed  without  either  wood  .or 
iron.  In  the  halle  there  is  also  a  bureau  de  ddpotage,  con- 
taining gauges  of  the  casks  of  the  different  parts  of. France; 
and  purchasers  of  casks  may  have  them  measured  here.  Wines 
entering  this  dep6t  do  not  pay  duty  until  they  are  sold ;  but« 
until  then,  they  pay  warehouse-rent,  &c.  The  average  stock 
here  is  400,000  hectolitres  of  wine,  and  30,000  in  alcohol. 
The  halle  is  open  from  6  to  6  in  summer ;  and  from  7  to  6 
in  winter.  There  are  alway  inferior  wines  on  the  wharf 
opposite. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rues  St.  Victor  and  Cuvier,  is  the 

Fontaine  Cuvieb,  or  du  Jardin  des  Plantes. — ^This  fountain 
replaces  one  built  in  1761,  after  the  designs  of  Bernini,  again&t 
one  of  the  boundary  towers  of  the  enctosure  of  the  Abbey  St. 
Victor  of  the  1 6th  century.  The  present  fountain,  planned  by 
M.  A.  Vigoureux,  is  dedicated  to  the  illustrious  naturalist 
whose  name  is  thus  inscribed  over  the  entablature — **  A 
(rearges  Cuvier.**  The  ornaments  of  this  monument  are  very 
elaborate,  and  illustrative  of  Natural  History. 

Opposite  to  this  there  is  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  (see  next  page),  and  at  No.  1,  rue  Lacepede,  the 

HoPiTAL  DE  LA  PiTii^.. — ^Fouudcd  iu  1612  ;  its  chapel  is 
dedicated  to  Notre  Dame  de  la  Pitie.  From  its  foundation  until 
1 809  it  was  used  as  an  asylum  for  orphan  children  (see  p.  1 18}. 

The  rues  Lacepede  and  de  la  Clef  lead  to 

Ste.  P^lagie,  the  pnson  for  political  offenders  (see  p. 
69),  which  is  entered  by  the  rue  du  Puits  de  THennite. 

The  rue  du  Pont-aux-Biches,  in  a  line  with  the  rue  de  la 
Clef,  skirts  the  new 

Halle  aux  Coirs,  occupying  a  space  of  30,ooo  sq.  metres. 

In  the  Place  Scipion,  hard  by,  we  see  the 

Boulangerie  Gi£ni£rale,  or  Maison  Scipion. — ^Under  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  a  rich  Italian,  named  Scipion  Sardini,  built 
an  hotel  on  this  spot,  which  was  purchased  in  1 622,  to  form  an 
asylum  for  aged  and  infirm  men.  In  1636,  it  was  given  to 
the  H6pital  delaSalp§triere  for  its  slaughter-house,  bake-house, 
&c.  It  now  forms  a  general  bake-house  for  all  the  hospitals 
and  hospices.  All  the  work  generally  done  by  hand  is  done 
here  by  steam,  and  by  the  same  agency  corn  is  ground  here 
by  12  mills.  The  best  hour  for  visiting  this  establishment  is 
between  12  and  1,  when  every  department  is  in  full  activity. 

At  No.  17,  in  the  rue  du  Fer  a  Moulin,  east  of  this,  is  the 

Amphitheatre  of  Anatomy,  an  establishment  of  anatomical 
schools,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Clamart, 
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wMdi  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  burial  (see  p.  115).  It 
consists  of  a  large  square  garden  enclosed  by  an  open  gal- 
lety,  a  building  with  lecture  rooms  opposite,  and  four  vast 
dtesecting  halls  formins  the  other  two  sides  of  the  quadrangle. 
Each  of  these  hails  has  24  stone  tables  along  the^alls,  co- 
vered with  zinc.  Four  pupils  dissect  at  each  table,  so  that 
96  bodies  may  be  under  dissection  at  once.  Upwards  of 
4'jOOO  bodies  are  dissected  annually.  The  ventilation  is  excellent. 
The  new  Boulevard  St.  Marcel  connects  the  Boulevard 
Arago  and  rue  Mouffetard  with  the  Boulevard  de  THopital. 

Further  on,'  and  opposite  to  the  rue  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire, 
there  is  a  fountain  commemorating  the  revolution  of  1830.  A 
littie  higher  up,  we  find  to  our  left  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
MusEOH  n'HisTOiRE  Naturelle,  or,  more  popularly,  the 

Jardin  DES  Plantes. — ^At  the  solicitation  of  Herouard  and 
Guy  de  la  Brosse,  his  physicians,  Louis  XIII.  founded  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  1 63  5 .    Several  distinguished  men,  among 
whom  may  be  reckoned  the  names  of  Duvemoy,  Tournefort, 
Vaillant,  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  and  Cysternay  du  Fay,  contributed 
gieatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment,  previously  to  the' 
appointment  of  Bu£fon,  in  1739,  to  the  functions  of  superin- 
tendent.   That  celebrated  naturalist  devoted  himself  perse- 
veringly  to  the  interest  of  the  garden  ;  and  before  his  death,  in 
1788,  the  names  of  Daubenton,  Anthony  de  Jussieu,  Winslow, 
A.  Petit,  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  Van  Spaendonck,  Desfontaines, 
Fourcroy,  and  Portal,  shed  lustre  on  the  establishment.    At 
the  revolution  of  1789,  the  universities,  the  faculties  of  medi- 
cine, law,  dec,  being  suppressed,  it  was  doubtful  whether  this 
Garden  would  not  be  involved  in  the  general  proscription ; 
bat,  as  it  was  considered  national  property,  it  was  respected. 
On  Bonaparte's  arriving  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  new  impulse 
was  given,   and  the  only  subsequent  check  which   it  re- 
ceived was  in  1814  and  1815,  when  it  was  apprehended  that 
the  foreign  troops  who  occupied  Paris  would   destroy  the 
garden;  by  a  special  convention  it  was  however  protected 
from  all  injury.    The  magnificent  cabinet  of  the  Stadtholder 
was  claimed,  but  it  was  afterwards  agreed  that  an  equivalent 
should  be  furnished  from  the  duplicates  of  the  museum.     Se- 
veral valuable  gems  were  returned  to  the  Pope,  and  many 
objects  of  natural  history  and  books  belonging  to  emigrants 
restored.    Since  that  time,  however,  the  support  of  this  mu- 
seum has  been  munificently  provided  for  by  the  State.     It  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  every 
five  years  appoints  a  director  and  deputy-director  out  of  a 
list  of  three  names  presented  to  him  by  the  professors  of  the 
establishment .   Its  mcome  and  expenditure  are  managed  by  an 
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accountant-general,  and  it  is  annually  subjected  to  a»  ini^ee- 
tion  by  a  coramission  appointed  by  the  Minister  conjoiatly 
with  the  professors.  It  consists  of,  1st,  a  botanical  garden, 
with  hot-houses  and  green-houses ;  2d,  several  gallefies 
of  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy ;  3d,  a  men^^erie  of 
living  animals;  4th,  a  library  of  natural  history ;  and  ^th, 
an  amphitheatre,  with  laboratories,  now  considerably  enlarged, 
for  public  gratuitous  lectures  on  every  branch  of  natural 
history.  They  commence  in  April  and  last  till  the  end  of 
Autumn.  A  notice  of  the  days  and  hours  is  posted  on  the 
doors  of  the  amphitheatre,  or  at  the  office  of  the  museums, 
where  information  on  all  points  is  given .  The  whole  establisli- 
ment  has  cost  upwards  of  4,000,000  fr.  (see  page  84).  (4) 

Garden.— On  entering  the  garden  from  the  rue  Geofifroy  St. 
Hilaire,  the  first  building  facing  that  street  is  the  gallery  of  zoo- 
logy; the  edifice  to  the  right  contains  the  library,  and  the  Hune- 
ralogical  and  botanical  collections;  to  the  left  are  spacious  hot- 
houses, the  menagerie,  and  the  gallery  of  comparative  anatomy. 
The  intermediate  space  is  flanked  by  two  parallel  avemues  of 
lime  and  chesnut-trees.  Bordering  on  the  rue  Buifon  is  a  nur- 
sery of  forest-trees,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railings  and  con- 
tiguous to  it,  two  beds  appropriated  to  such  foreign  perennial 
plants  as  bear  exposure  to  the  winter  of  this  climate.  Be- 
tween the  avenues  are  large  enclosures,  forming  the  *  *  Botanical 
Garden  "  and  part  of  the  *•  School  of  Botany."  It  covers  a 
surface  of  267,620  square  metres,  and  is  carefully  arranged; 
the  visitor  may  at  once  know  the  nature  of  the  various 
plants  by  the  colours  of  the  tickets;  the  red  denote  medicinal, 
the  green  alimentary  plants;  the  blue  those  used  in  the  arts, 
the  yellow  ornamental,  and  the  black  poisonous  plants. 
It  is  open  from  3  to  5  every  day.  To  the  west  a  sunken 
enclosure  presents  in  summer  a  splendid  display  of  flowering 
shrubs.  Between  the  conservatories  is  a  path  leading  to  two 
mounds.  One.  called  the  labyrinth,  from  its  intricate  paths, 
is  of  a  conical  shape.  On  the  ascent  is  a  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
the  first  seen  in  France,  which  Collinson,  an  English  phy- 
sician, presented  to  the  garden  in  1734;  it  was  planted  here, 
the  year  following,  by  the  elder  Jussieu,  and  now  measures 
11  feet  English  in  circumference  at  6  feet  from  the  ground. 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  the  visitor  will  find  a  pavilion,  entirely 
of  cast  bronze,  with  seats,  from  which  a  view  extends 
over  the  garden,  the  greater  part  of  Paris,  and  the  distant  land- 
scape in  the  directions  of  Montmartre,  Vincenncs,  and  Sceaux. 

(0  The  annual  expenses  of  this  establishment  amount 
to  582,380  fr.,  viz.,  salaries,  308,380  fr.  j  travelling  expenses, 
s%,ooo  fr.  ;  stock,  24»,ooo  fr. 
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One  of  the  pillars  has  a  sun-dial,  in  reference  to  which  the 
contiee  bears  the  inscription :  Horas  non  mtmero  nisi  serenas. 
Ob  the  eastern  slope  is  a  small  inclosure,  in  the  centre  of  which 
a  granite  column,  resting  on  a  base  of  different  minerals,  marks 
the  grave  of  Daubcnton.  The  western  hill  is  a  nursery  of  fir- 
trees,  nearly  all  the  known  species  being  planted  on  its  slope. 
At  the  foot  of  it  is  a  spacious  enclosure^  containing  during  fine 
weather,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  of  New  Holland,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Coast  of  Barbary,  which  are  then 
removed  from  the  green-houses.  Opposite  this  stands  the  am- 
phitheatre,  holding  1,200  persons  ;  the  vanous  courses  of  lee- 
tares  given  here  are  annually  attended  by  about  1,800  stu- 
dents ;  a  practical  chemical  laboratory  is  attached  to  it.  At 
the  door  of  the  amphitheatre  stand  in  summer  two  Sicilian 
palms,  25  feet  in  height,  presented  to  Louis  XIV.  The 
buildings  adjoining  contain  the  residences  of  the  administra- 
tors and  professors  ;  to  the  right  a  path  leads  to  the  Conser- 
yatories,  built  of  iron  by  M.  R.  de  Fleury :  one  of  them  is 
entirely  devoted  to  aquatic  plants.  The  Garden  of  Plants 
produces  from  9  to  10,000  small  bags  of  seed,  and  7  to 
8,000  young  trees  yearly,  which  are  distributed  to  profes- 
sioBal  persons  for  the  purpose  of  propagation.  The  total  num- 
ber of  species  of  plants  cultivated  in  the  botanical  department 
of  this  establishment  is  upwards  of  12,000.  To  view  the  Con- 
servatories apply  in  writing  to  the  Director,  at  the  establish- 
ment, who  will  send  tickets.  The  garden  is  open  daily  till 
ni^tfall.    Near  the  amphitheatre  is  the  entrance  to  the 

Menagerie. — ^When  Louis  XIV.  fixed  his  residence  at  Ver^ 
sallies,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  prevailed  on  him  to  forai  a 
menagerie  in  the  park.  This  menagerie  increased  under 
Lonis  XV.  and  XVI.,  but  in  1789  the  animals  being  neglected, 
several  of  them  perished  for  want  of  food.  Those  which  re- 
mained  were  removed  to  the  Museum  in  1794,  and  placed  in 
temporary  buildings,  and  the  plan  of  a  menagerie  was  laid 
owt;  it  was  only,  however,  by  decrees  that  the  necessary 
ground  was  obtained.  It  is  di\dded  into  numerous  compart- 
ments containing  huts  and  sheds  for  the  animals,  enclosed 
wilii  iron  railings  and  wire-net,  with  paths  between,  and 
has  lately  been  undergoing  extensive  improvements.  An 
artificial  rivulet,  headed  by  a  small  rustic  cascade,  intersects 
the  whole  length  of  the  ground.  We  need  not  enter  into 
a  minute  description  of  all  the  animals  maintained  here,  as 
there  are  continual  changes,  occasioned  by  death  or  barter  ; 
the  names,  moreover,  are  hung  up  conspicuously ;  and  we 
tbefefcre  need  only  advise  the  visitor  not  to  neglect  in  his 
ranoble  the  cages  of  the  beasts  and  birds  of  prey^  the  rotunf^"" 
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of  the  monkeys,  the  elephant-house  and  bear-pita.    A  new 

pavmon  has  been  expressly  built  for  the  reptile  tribes     it 

Is  easily  found  in  the  path  skirting  the  left-hand  side  of  the 

Mena-erie  in  going  towards  the  Seine.     The  intenor   vmble 

wKkelst^  be%pplied  for  at  the  "  Administration  "  or 

ofBce  comprises  four  rooms ;  two  small  ones  at  each  end,  and 

two  central  large   ones,  with   laboratories  annexed.     The 

principal  room,  fronting  the  garden ,  contains  the  aristocracy 

of  the  reptile  world:  the  Python  of  Seba,  the  cobra  di  capello, 

various  boas,  the  trigonocephalus,  the  rattlesnake,  the  asp, 

Lc     The  cases  in  which  they  are  kept  are  carpeted   so  to 

fav  with  moss ;  there  are  hollow  trunks  for  them  to  retire  to, 

with  branches  clothed  with  ivy,  and  a  basin  of  water      In  a 

small  oond  glazed  over  are  the  alligators;   their  abode  is 

graced  with  palm-trees  and  aquatic  plants,  while  small  fish  , 

Ind  various  mollusks  swim  about  in  the  water.    The  chief 

tenants  are  numerous,  and  are  seen  basking  in  groups  on  the 

slabs     The  two  small  rooms  are  devoted  to  frogs  and  toads, 

tortoises,  etc. ;  the  second  large  room,  with  a  spacious  basin 

i^the  centre/belongs  to  amphibious  animals.    The  Mexicmi 

Axolotl    the  Japanese  salamander,  and  some  Spanish  toads 

occupy'  smaller  receptacles.      The  interior  of  the  monkey- 

rotunda  may  be  visited  for  a  small  fee,  by  nnging  a  bell  at 

the  right-hand  door;  the  pavilion  of  the  elephants,  with  a 

ticket,  to  be  applied  for  at  the  office.    A  fee  is  expected  by 

thP  keener     The  total  number  of  mammalia  kept  m  the 

M6nafterte  is  about  450  ;  that  of  the  birds  400.-Open  daily 

from  11  to  6  in  summer  and  U  to  3  in  winter. 

Cabinet  of  Comparative  Anatomy  .—for  this  collection  the 
mu^um  is  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  Baron  Cuvier^ 
U  is  near  the  Amphitheatre,  and  is  fronted  with  two  glazed 
sheds  one  cont^ning  the  body,  the  other  the  skeleton 
of  a  whale  Other  whales  are  exhibited  m  the  court,  one 
of  which  (Physeter  macrocephalus)  is  56  feet  long.  The 
skeleton  in  the  centre  is  that  of  a  common  whale,  besidewhich 
there  are  models,  executed  m  plaster,  of  the  head  of  the 
SSal  or  whale'of  the  Cape,  and  of  the  body  of  a  Southern 
whale  The  1st  room  on  the  ground  floor  to  the  right  is  de- 
voted 'to  skeletons  of  various  marine  aninaals,  with  a  male 
S,  brought  by  Gapt.  Parry  from  the  polar  regions. 
ISl  the  next  Foom  are  skeletons  of  the  human  species  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  including  mummies,  dwarfs 
and  ^^p^ially  that  of  the  dwarf  Bebe  (see  p.  297),  and 
that  of  Solunan  El  Hhaleby,  a  learned  Synan,  who  assas- 
sinated  Gen.  Kleber  in  Egypt;  also  a  series  of  skulls,  m  which 
the  varying  conformation  of  the  head  from  the  lower  animals 
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up  to  man  is  clearly  traced.  There  is  also  a  skull,  fixed  on  the 
figure  of  an  idol,  adored  by  the  Papaos  tribes.  A  suite  of 
twelve  small  rooms  or  cabinets  upstairs  contains  dissections  of 
birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  besides  specimens  of  the  human 
body,  and  many  well-executed  models  in  wax.  The  12ti^ 
room  contains  Dr.  Gall's  valuable  collection  of  skulls  and 
casts  of  distinguished  and  notorious  characters.  Here  com- 
mences an  interesting  collection,  called  the 

Cabinet  of  Anthropology. — ^It  occupies  a  suite  of  ten  rooms, 
s^nd  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  casts  and  specimens  it  con- 
tains, but  for  a  considerable  collection  of  portraits  executed 
in  water-colours  for  the  scientific  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
peculiarities  of  the  features  of  each  race.  It  comprises  Arabs, 
Mongolians,  Chinese,  Hottentots,  &c.,  in  most  cases  with  the 
names  of  the  individuals,  their  age,  and  the  specification  of  the 
rank  they  hold  as  specimens  of  their  race.  In  the  centre 
of  the  first  room  we  see  a  perfect  human  skeleton  in  a  glass 
case,  and  in  the  presses  around  busts  of  remarkable  specimens 
of  the  races  of  Algeiia,  besides  heads  and  skulls.  The  centre 
of  the  second  room  is  occupied  by  a  glass  case  containing  the 
whole  vascular  system  of  an  Ethiopian  subject :  here  are 
also  two  bronze  busts  of  Ethiopians,  copies  from  nature, 
and  executed  by  M.  Cordier ;  in  the  presses  there  are  skeletons 
of  negroes,  a  mummy,  complete  casts  of  Ethiopians,  Red 
Indiabs,  &c.  In  the  3d  room  we  find  a  collection  of  skeletons 
and  portraits  of  various  .races,  and  a  fossil  skeleton  of  a 
Gallic  woman.  This  series  is  continued  in  the  4th  room, 
which  also  contains  two  mummies  and  various  heads,  all 
casts  from  the  living  subject.  The  5th  contains  the  detailed 
anatomy  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Caucasian  races,  and  some  pho- 
tographs, completing  the  series  of  subjects  in  water-colours. 
These  are  continued  in  the  6lh  and  following  rooms.  In  the 
7  th  there  is  a  group  representing  the  last  Mohicans,  a  man  and 
a  woman.  In  the  8th  there  are  Peruvian  mummies,  in  a 
sitting,  or  rather  a  crouching  posture,  besides  Mongolian  busts 
and  heads.  In  the  9lh,  the  series  is  continued  ;  it  also  con- 
tains an  Esquimaux  canoe ;  the  visitor  had  betU  r  not  dwell  too 
long  on  the  charms  of  a  Boshman  lady,  which  grace  the 
alass-case  in  the  centre.  There  are  al::o  here  two  bronze 
busts  of  a  Chinese  man  and  woman,  by  Cordier.  The  10th 
room  contains  skulls,  and  various  casts  taken  during  Prince 
Napoleon's  expedition  to  Lapland  and  Greenland.  A  long 
passage,  hung  with  specunens  of  bones,  leads  us  back  to 
the  Cabinet  of  Comparative  Anatomy  ;  and,  travers- 
ing the  suite  already  seen,  we  reach  the  staircase  in 
the  12th  room,  on  descending  which  we  see  the  fossil  re* 
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mains  of  plesiosauri,  and  other  extinct  species.  There  ^ae 
many  skeletons  of  camels,  antelopes,  mules^  tapirs,  giraffes, 
hippopotami,  elephants,  &cc.  The  number  of  specimens  exceeds 
15,000.     A  catalogue  may  be  had  on  the  spot. 

Gallery  of  Zoology. — This  building,  which  once  bore  the 
name  of  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  is  390  feet  in  kngth,  and 
skirts  the  rue  St.  Victor.  It  has  two  stories,  besides  the  ground- 
floor,  and  is  of  plain  architecture.  Considerable  additions 
are  daily  made  to  this  matchless  gallery.  The  zoolo^cal  col- 
lections are  classed  according  to  the  system  of  Baron  Cuvier. 
Ascendiog  to  the  first  story,  we  find  in  the  first  room  a  beau- 
tiful statue  by  Duparty,  representing  Vivying  Nature.  The 
presses  along  the  walls  contain  quadrupeds  of  the  dog,  goat, 
and  lama  species.  The  second  room  is  devoted  to  zoophytes, 
sponges,  nautili,  and  shells  ;  the  third  comprises  a  large  col- 
lection of  apes,  including  a  gorilla  in  a  large  glass  case  in  the 
centre  ;  the  fourth,  Crustacea,  comprehending  brachyures, 
anomures,  maeroures,  stomapodes,  amphipodes,  and  xypbo- 
sures.  The  llfih  room  contains  a  very  complete  collection  of 
upwards  of  2,000  reptiles,  comprising  more  than  500speaies 
divided  into  four  orders,  viz.,  chelonians  or  toi*loiges,  «au- 
rians  or  lizards,  ophidians  or  serpents,  and  batraclnaBfi  or 
frogs,  toads,  dec.  Most  of  the  smaller  reptiles,  and  some  of 
the  larger  species,  are  preserved  in  spirits.  The  sixth  and 
seventh  rooms  are  filled  with  a  complete  collection  of  fishes, 
aquatic  birds  and  snakes ;  some  stuffed,  others  preserved  in 
spirits  ;  the  largest  specimens  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
The  seventh  room  moreover  contains  a  marble  statue  of 
Buffon,  by  Pajou.  Returning  to  the  sixth,  a  staircase  to  the 
right  leads  to  the  ground  floor,  where  there  is  a  gallery  con* 
taining  zoophytes  and  other  specimens  preserved  in  Sj^rits ; 
besides  a  room  with  mammalia  of  the  largest  class,  such  as 
elephants,  hippopotami,  &c.  We  may  now  ascend  the  same 
staircase  to  the  second  floor,  where  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  arched  gallery,  filled  with  the  completest  col- 
lection of  birds  in  Europe,  comprising  upwards  of  10,000 
specimens  belonging  to  2,500  different  genera.  Over  the 
glass  cases  are  busts  of  Lac^pede,  Adanson,  Daubenton,  and 
otlier  celebrated  naturalists;  in  liie  centre  is  Uie  marble  bust 
of  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  the  founder  of  the  Museum ;  and  not  far 
from  this  a  fine  dock  by  Robin,  marking  both  mean  and  striar 
time.  In  another  room  to  the  left  we  find  camels,  buffaloes, 
and  other  large  mammalia.  The  tallest  of  the  three  giraffes 
that  are  here  had  lived  17  %  years  in  the  Menagerie;  it  died 
in  1849.  At  the  other  end  of  tne  gallery  there  are  two  more 
rooms,  containing  seals,  apes,  armadiUoePy  beai;s,  ferrets,  per* 
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cupiDes,  musk-rats,  foxes,  jackals,  wolves,  and  hyenas ;  the 
glass  eases  in  the  centre  and  those  of  the  gallery  contain  a 
complete  collection  of  polypterous  and  apterous  insects,  be- 
sides nests  of  termites,  hornels,  and  wasps ;  specimens  of  the 
devastations  effected  in  wood  by  different  species  of  worms, 
aad  a  numerous  collection  of  shells,  mollusks,  zoophytes, 
eehifii,  &c.  The  whole  number  of  mammalia  is  calculated 
at  2,000,  comprising  nearly  500  species  ;  the  collection  of 
fishes  consists  of  about  5,000  specimens,  comprising  nearly 
2,500  species;  of  the  tubipores,  madrepores,  millepores,  co- 
r^dlines,  and  sponges,  the  variety  is  very  complete.  The 
tot^l  number  of  specimens  is  estimated  at  upwards  of 
200,000,  so  systematically  arranged  that,  beginning  with  the 
lowest  manifestations  of  animal  organisation  (as  in  zoophytes), 
we  can  follow  the  chain  of  nature  link  by  link,  till  it  arrives 
at  its  highest  perfecticm  in  man. 

Minercdogical  and  Geological  Museum. — The  splendid  col- 
lection of  minerals  and  geological  specimens  is  arranged  in  a 
building  erected  for  this  purpose  in  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  the  garden.  It  consists  of  two  stories,  and  is  540  feet  long, 
by  40  wide,  and  30  high.  It  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments by  two  Doric  pavilions,  surmounted  by  pediments  sculp- 
tured with  appropriate  emblems,  by  Lescorne.  In  the  centre 
are -two  statues,  representing  Geology  and  Mathematics.  The 
entrance  nearest  to  the  zoological  gallery  leads  to  an  anteroom, 
giving  access  to  an  amphiliieatre  for  lectures  in  front,  to  the 
library  on  the  right,  and  to  the  mineral ogical  collection 
on  the  left.  This  is  contained  in  a  long  room,  lighted  from 
above,  with  36  columns,  which,  though  Doris,  have  their 
friezes  adorned  with  Corinthian  leaves.  It  has  elevated  gal- 
leries on  either  side,  under  which  are  lalwratories  and  rooms 
for  the  professors  and  attendants.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall 
is  a  marble  statue  of  the  illustrious  Guvier,  in  the  costume  of 
Councillor  of  the  University,  by  David  d'Angers,  with  the 
proudest  of  all  inscriptions,  the  names  of  his  immortal  works. 
Opposite  we  see  that  of  Hafty,  in  a  sitting  posture,  also  in 
mai'Me,  by  Brion.  Between  those  statues  will  be  scon  some 
valeable  marble  tables  of  Florentine  Mosaic.  The  walls  at 
both  ends  of  this  room  are  adorned  with  paintings  by  Rc- 
mond,  representing,  at  the  entrance,  the  cascade  of  the  Staub- 
l)ach  (Bei'ne),  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Aar, 
near  Meyringen  (Berne),  and  the  Hecla  and  Geysers,  as  seen 
in  Iceland  by  Prince  Napoleon  in  1856  ;  and  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  the  eruption  of  Stromboli,  the  glaciers  of  Ilosen- 
laui  (Berne),  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1822,  and  the  ba* 
saHic  Ittva  of  the  cascade  of  Quef«tl  (Puy-de-Ddme).    Here  the 
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visitor  will  also  perceive,  on  a  stand,  a  large  lump  of  me- 
teoric iron,  weighing  1304  lb.,  found  in  the  departmeni  of 
the  Var.  Horizontal  glass  cases  in  the  centre  contain  minerals 
and  earths  scientifically  classed,  and  in  drawers  are  simiUr  sup- 
plemental specimens.  In  front  of  the  galleries  on  the  g**ound- 
floor  are  ranged  vertical  glass  cases,  containing  minerals  classed 
according  to  their  chemical  composition ;  the  specimens  used  to 
illustrate  the  lectures  of  the  professors  are  placed  in  horizontal 
ones ;  underneath  are  drawers  with  supplemental  specimens. 
In  front  of  the  bases  of  the  pillars  are  vertical  cases,  with  the 
minerals,  dec,  used  in  arts  and  manufactures.  The  galleries 
contain,  at  the  end  nearest  the  entrance,  all  the  known  rocks 
and  earths  arranged  geologically ;  at  the  other,  the  fossils 
found  in  the  various  geological  formations «  There  are  many 
specimens  here,  brought  over  by  Prince  Napoleon  from  his 
late  Arctic  expedition.  The  mineralogical  collection  is  di- 
vided into  four  classes:  1,  simple  substances;  2,  alkaline 
salts ;  3,  alkaline  and  other  earths  ;  4,  metals.  In  the  class  of 
metallic  substances  we  find  specimens  of  gold  and  silver  from  ' 
PerU)  Mexico,  California,  and  Australia,  among  which  slu>uld 
be  noticed  a  piece  of  massive  gold  from  Peru,  weighing  1 6 '4 
ounces ;  a  fine  specimen  of  native  silver  from  Mexico,  and 
the  different  combinations  of  silver  with  sulphur  and  anti- 
mony, and  the  carbonic  and  muriatic  acids.  The  part  most 
interesting  to  the  geologist  is  the  complete  series  of  strata, 
from  the  primary  rocks  to  the  latest  alluvial  deposits. 
Among  various  objects  belonging  to  this  collection  are  a  superb 
vase  of  the  brecciated  porphyry  of  the  Vosges,  two  large  groups 
of  crystals  of  colourless  quartz;  several  cups  of  agate,  chal- 
cedony, lapis  lazuli,  &c.  The  number  of  mineralogical  and 
geological  specimens  exceeds  60,000. 

BotaniccU  Gallery. — From  the  mineralogical  museum  we 
enter  an  anteroom,  containing  a  fine  marble  statue  of  Jussieu, 
by  Heral.  The  walls  around  display  a  number  of  gigantic 
trunks  of  palm-trees  and  other  monocotyledons.  The  gal- 
lery  adjoining  contains,  in  glass  presses  lining  the  walls, 
a  very  extensive  collection  of  woods  of  all  kinds,  with  speci- 
mens of  the  epidermis,  the  bark,  the  roots,  &c.,  of  many  of 
the  larger  kinds  of  trees  and  plants.  A  numerous  and  very 
valuable  series  of  fruits,  &c.,  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  subdivisions,  and  also  two  cabinets  of  the 
fungus  family  in  wax,  presented  to  the  museum  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  by  Charles  X.  The  latter,  executed  by 
De  Pinson,  is  valued  at  20,000  fr.  A  collection  of  foreign 
fruits,  in  wax  and  plaster,  is  also  entitled  to  attention.  The 
collection  of  drugs  of  the  Garden  of  Plants^  with  con^derable 
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additions,  is  kept  in  this  room,  and  a  very  interesting  collec- 
tion of  fossil  plants  and  dendrites  from  the  various  coal  forma- 
tions has  been  arranged  by  M.  Ad.  Brongniart.  The  total  num- 
ber of  dried  plants  exceeds  350,000 ;  and  of  woods,  fruits, 
and  grains,  more  than  4,500.  At  the  end  is  a  large  round 
table,  2  metres  20  centimetres,  or  nearly  7  feet  in  diameter, 
the  top  of  which,  made  of  the  wood  of  the  Baobab,  is  all  of 
one  piece.  The  veins  of  the  wood  show  that  the  trunk  from 
which  it  was  cut  must  have  been  at  least  double,  or  14  feet  in 
diameter!  In  the  rooms  up-stairs,  not  open  to  the  public, 
is  a  general  herbal,  consisting  of  about  50,000  species.  It 
was  founded  by  Yaillant,  and  gradually  augmented  by  Com- 
merson,  Dambey,  Mace,  Poiteau,  Leschenault,  dec.  There 
ai-e  also  separate  herhals  of  New  Holland,  Cayenne,  the  An- 
tilles, the  Cape,  India,  Egypt,  &c.,  herhals  which  served  as 
models  for  printed  works,  such  as  that  of  Michaux ;  that  of  the 
Plants  of  France,  by  M.  de  Candolle ;  that  of  M.  de  Humboldt, 
of  Bernard,  Antoinc  and  Adrien  de  Jussieu.  of  Tournefort 
this  last  arranged  and  ticketed  by  his  own  hand),  and  that  of 
Gundelsheimer.  There  is  also  a  laboratory  here ;  but  this  and 
the  herhals  are  only  open  to  students. 

The  five  cabinets  and  galleries  above  described  are  open  to 
the  public  on  Sundays,  from  1 1  to  5 ;  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays,  from  1 1  to  2,  with  ticket  to  be  had  on  the  spot. 
A  fee  is  expected  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

Library. — ^The  library,  which  lies  contiguous  to  a  house 
once  inhabited  by  Buffon,  is  composed  of  works  on  natural  his- 
tory. •  Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  bust  of  Fourcroy.  Most  of 
its  printed  works  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  public  library, 
but  the  manuscripts,  accompanied  with  original  designs,  and 
the  magnificent  collection  of  paintings  of  fruit  and  flowers 
upon  vellum,  form  an  unrivalled  collection.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1635,  and  now  fills  90  portfolios,  with  upwards 
of  6,000  drawings,  estimated  at  two  millions  of  francs.  The 
library  contains  30,000  volumes  and  15,000  pamphlets. — 
Open  daily  to  the  public,  Sundays  excepted,  from  10  to  3. 
Vacations  from  Sept.  1  to  Oct.  l ,  and  for  a  fortnight  after  Easter. 
The  central  gate,  towards  the  river,  opens  upon  the 
Place  Walhubert,  (l)  forming  a  semicircle  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.     The  visitor  will  remark  the 

(i)  At  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  orders  had  been  given  not  to 
retard  the  eyolutlons  of  the  troops  by  carrying  off  the  wounded. 
During  the  action^  General  Walhubert  had  both  his  legs  shot 
away  ;  and  on  some  soldiers  hastening  to  his  assistance,  he 
drove  them  off  with  his  sahre,  exclaiming:  *'No  attention  to 
the  wounded !    March  on  ) " 
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POHT  d'Aosterlitz. — ^This  was  at  Orst  an  iron  bridge,  ^ 
second  constructed  in  Paris,  begun  in  1801,  and  finished  in 
1 807 ,  by  Beaupre  &  Lamande,  at  a  cost  of  3 ,000,000  fr .  It  De- 
ceived its  name  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  gained  by 
the  French,  Dec.  2,  1805,  over  the  Russians  and  Austrians. 
On  the  second  occupation  by  the  allied  armies,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Pont  du  Roiy  and  afterwards  to  Pont  du  Jaardm  des 
Plantes,  but  it  i-esumed  its  original  name  in  1830.  It  was 
rebuilt  in  1 854 ,  of  five  arches,  with  oast4ron  ratlings.  At  its 
•opposite  end  is  the  Boulevard  Mazas  (see  p.  222). 

A  fruit-market,  called  the  Mail,  is  held  on  the  wiiarf  of 
the  Quai  St.  Bernard.  The  quantity  of  fruit  brought  faitber 
by  water  for  sale  is  immense. 

A  few  steps  eastward,  beyond  the  Boulevard  de  I'Eopitaly 
is  the  rue  de  la  Gare,  where  we  see  tlie  terminus  of  the 

Bordeaux  and  Orleans  Railways, — a  plain  building,  witfa 
a  court  435  feet  long  by  8 1  in  breadth.  The  principal  entrance 
is  by  a  projecting  body,  crowned  with  an  attic.  The  adminis- 
tration occupies  a  building  fronting  the  Boulevard  deTHopital. 

Continuing  along  this  Boulevard,  we  arrive  at  an  open 
space  to  our  left  plauted  with  trees,  in  front  of  which  is  the 

Hospice  de  la  Yieillesse  (female),  or  la  Salp£:triI^r£. — 
The  civil  war  under  Louis  XIY.  had  drawn  an  immense  numbei* 
of  poor  to  Paris,  and  in  1656  the  establishment  of  a  general 
hospital  for  them  was  ordained.  Extensive  buildings,  occupied 
as  a  saltpetre-manufactory,  were  granted,  and  M.  Bi*uant 
charged  to  make  the  necessary  alterations.  This  Hospital,  con^ 
sisting  of  no  less  than  45  different  buildings,  which  occupy  a 
space  of  3  2 ,  54  2  square  metres,  is  1 680  feet  in  length .  One  of  the 
oldest  parts  of  the  hospital  is  a  wing  constructed  by  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  at  an  expense  of  300,000  livres.  A  Doric  gateway- 
leads  to  a  court,  which  serves  as  a  promenade.  The  principal 
front  to  the  northwest  is  above  600  feet  in  length,  and  has  four 
projecting  pavilions.  In  the  centre  is  a  vestibule  fronted  by 
three  arches,  leading  to  the  church,  the  dome  of  whidi  covers 
a  circular  space  of  90  feet  in  diameter.  The  nave  and  tran- 
septs intersect  each  otiier  in  a  large  octagonal  space,  into 
which  four  large  chapels,  also  octagonal,  open.  The  high 
altar  is  in  the  centre.  There  are  two  gateways,  one  of  which, 
belonging  to  the  wing  built  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  is  named 
after  him,  and  bears  in  the  tympanum  his  arms  supported  by 
two  figures  in  bas-relief.  In  1662,  from  9,000  to  10,000 
paupers  were  admitted  here.  The  hospital  receives,  1st,  the 
reposantes,  women  who  have  been  in  its  service  thirty  years, 
and  who  are  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age.  2d,  indigent 
old  women  of  upwards  of  seventy,  affeC'^  with  incw»bie 
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midadi^s.  3d,  Insane  and  epileptic  females.  The  number  of 
beds  is  5, '204.  It  is  always  full.  The  lunatics,  of  whom  about 
three-fifths  are  dangerously  mad,  are  kept  in  separate  in- 
iinnaries,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  care.  Sewing  is  the 
diief  employment :  48,000  military  sacks  can  be  completed 
here  in  one  month.  There  is  a  small  market  within  the  walls. 
The  linen  of  all  the  hospitals  is  washed  here,  comprising  about 
3,«oo,000  articles  a-year  (see  p.  120).  Strangers  are  ad- 
mitted. An  attendant  (usually  a  female)  accompanies  them 
round  ;  a  small  gratuity  is  expected. 

Grossing  the  Boulevard,  we  find,  nearly  oppoMte  to  this 
hospice,  the  new  Church  of  St.  Marcel,  decorated  in  ttie 
Byzantine  style,  but  otherwise  uninteresting. 

In  the  rue  Dumeril,  No.  1,  at  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard 
St.  Marcel,  there  is  the  beer4)rewery  of  M.  Dumesnil,  whose 
cellars  form  part  of  the  ancient  quarries  fr<Hn  which  Paris 
was  built,  and  are  a  continuation  of  the  Catacombs.  A  solid 
winding  staircase  of  10  feet  diameter  and  84  steps  leads  down 
to  them ;  the  roof  of  the  cellar,  which  is  flat,  is  supported  by 
pill's  in  masonry  6  feet  high ;  the  ensemble  forms  a  vast 
subterranean  labyrinth.  To  visit  them  application  must  be 
made  at  the  counting-house.  Ladies  are  advised  not  to  try 
the  experiment. 

ITIITSTEBITTH   "^JLLE. 

Having  thus  far  completed  the  description  of  Paris  as  it  was 
before  its  extension  to  the  fortifications  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1 84>0,  this  and  the  following  walk  will  comprise  a  short  notice 
of  the  communes  annexed  to  the  capital  from  that  date.  The 
stranger  therefore  is  here  supposed  to  start  from  the  Pont  de 
Bei'cy  (seep.  223',  following  the  exterior  Boulevards  on  the 
left  or  southern  bank  of  the  Seine,  westward,  exchanging  his 
walk  for  a  drive,  as  inclination  may  dictate. 

The  portion  of  the  13  th  arrondissement  which  lies  to  the 
left  of  the  Boulevard  de  la  Gare,  was  the  commune  of 

IvRY,  comprising  the  subdivisions  of  La  Garje,  near  the 
river,  and  Austeklitz,  west  of  the  latter.  It  contains  the 
Hospice  des  Incurables  for  both  sexes  (see  p.  106i  and  many 
manufactories,  the  principal  being  india-rubber,  iron  works, 
chemical  preparations,  &c. 

At  No.  1 19,  in  the  rue  du  Chevaleret,  is  the 

Maison  St.  Casimir. — This  small  charitable  foundation  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  Polish  exiles,  established  in 
1846,  and  mainly  supported  by  the  efforts  of  the  patriotic 
Priui^ss  C^artoryska,  is  under  IJ^e  direction  of  six  Polish  sis^ 
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ters  of  ch&rity,  driven  by  persecution  from  their  native  soil. 
Here,  with  that  persevering  patriotism  which  distinguishes  their 
unfortunate  nation,  they  have  created  a  little  Poland  around 
them;  40  children  learn  their  national  language  here,  and  receive 
instruction  at  their  hands.  The  gifts  of  private  charity  which 
this  community  receives  are  applied  to  the  relief  of  Poli^ 
widows  or  orphans. 

Continuing  along  the  exterior  Boulevard,  wc  find  the  new 

Mairie  du  Treizie:me  Arrondissememt,  and  opposite, 
one  of  the  octroi  buildings  of  the  old  barriers  (see  p.  22 2n.) 
Most  of  the  others  were  constructed  in  a  similar  style.  Here 
conmienced  the  suburb  of 

La  Maison  Blanche,  which  possesses  a  melancholy  in- 
terest from  the  murder  of  General  Brea  in  June,  1848.  This 
crime  was  committed  at  No.  66,  rue  de  la  Maison  Blanche, 
where  a  church,  in  the  Gothic  style,  has  now  been  erected.  The 
altar  stands  on  the  very  spot  where  the  General  fell,  and  the 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  unfortunate  victim.  (1) 

The  Boulevard  dltalie  skirts  the  old  commune  of  La 
Glacii^re,  a  section  of  Gentilly.  Here  is  the  new  lunatic 
asylum  of  the  Ferme  Ste.  Anne,  once  a  model  farm  attached 
toBicetre  (see  p.  372). 

The  Boulevard  St.  Jacques  touches  the  Sceaux  terminus 
(see  p.  407).  Taking  a  ticket  for  the  Sceaux-Ceinture 
station,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  few  minutes  close  to  the 

(i)  On  June  24,  1848,  Gen.  Br^a,  who  commanded  the  troops 
on  the  side  of  the  rue  Mouffetard,  had  succeeded  in  taking  all 
the  barricades  of  that  street,  except  that  of  the  Barriftre  de  Fon- 
tainebleau,  which  was  the  most  formidable.  Gen.  Br^a,  to 
put  a  stop  to  bloodshed,  advanced  in  company  with  another 
officer,  Capt.  Man  gin,  in  order  to  parley  with  the  insurgents 
and  induce  them  to  surrender.  They  invited  him  to  alight 
and  come  amongst  them,  that  they  might  hear  him  better. 
Suspecting  no  treachery,  the  general  did  so ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  and  his  companion  crossed  the  barricade,  than  they 
were  seized  by  the  ruffians,  dragged  to  the  above-mentioned 
house,  and  summoned,  on  pain  of  death,  to  order  the  force 
under  his  command  to  lay  down  their  arms.  On  his  refusal, 
he  was  given  an  hour's  time  to  accept  either  infamy  or  death. 
The  hour  passed,  and  found  the  noble  victims  ready  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  for  their  personal  honour  and  the  welfare  of 
their  country.  Two  hours  after  their  death,  the  barrier  and  the 
scene  of  this  horrid  crime  were  occupied  by  the  troops.  Gen. 
Br^a  was  born  in  1790;  he  had  served  in  the  campaigns  of 
Calabria,  Spain,  Belgium,  Saxony,  and  Russia,  and  had  been 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  His  murderers  were  tried  by 
court-martial,  convicted,  and  executed. 
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Parg  be  Montsouris,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
capital.  The  ground,  40  acres  in  extent,  is  not  yet  all  laid 
out  ;  but  when  finished,  it  will  be  much  frequented  by  the 
pupils  of  the  lyceums  and  schools  on  this  side  of  the  Seine. 
On  the  highest  point  of  this  Park,  the  copy  of  the  Bardo,  the 
palace  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  which  was  so  admired  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1867,  now  stands.  It  is  extremely  picturesque, 
with  its  four  cupolas  and  Moorish  arches ;  but  it  is  both  use- 
ful and  ornamental ;  for,  since  the  Ist  of  December,  1869,  it 
has  been  converted  into  a  meteorological  observatory,  and, 
since  October  4th,  1875,  an  astronomical  one  has  also  been 
attached  to  the  establishment,  which  now  belongs  to  the 
Bureau  des  Longitudes.  It  already  publishes  its  Bulletin 
Mdtiorohgique  de  lObservatoire  de  Mont- Sour  is ;  it  derives, 
from  the  City  engineers,  much  information  with  regard  to 
the  supply  of  water  ;  and.  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  it  daily  publishes  the  meteorological 
readings  taken  on  the  same  morning  at  the  six  principal 
semaphoric  stations  of  the  coast  of  France,  from  Cape  Gris- 
Nez,  between  Boulogne  and  Calais,  to  Cape  Side,  near 
Toulon,  as  also  the  despatches  daily  sent  off  by  the  London 
Meteorological  Office.  Strangers,  of  course,  are  not  admitted 
without  a  personal  introduction. 

The  14th  arrondissemenl  begins  here  with  the  commune  of 
MoNTROUGE,  well-known  for  its  guingnettes. 
On  the  Boulevard  d'Arcueil,  which  skirts  it,  executions 
used  to  take  place  before  1852  (see  p.  345). 

Close  to  this  spot  there  is  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
Catacombs. — ^These  immense  receptacles  for  the  bones  of  the 
dead  were  devoted  to  that  purpose  in  1784,  when  the  Council  of 
State  issued  a  decree  for  clearing  the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents, 
and  for  removing  its  contents,  as  well  as  those  of  other  ceme- 
teries, into  the  quarries  that  had  existed  from  a  remote  period 
beneath  the  southern  part  of  Paris,  and  by  which  several  streets 
are  undermined.  (1)  Some  sinkings  of  the  ground  having  oc- 
curred, a  conrniittee  was  formed  to  direct  such  works  as  might  be 
required  to  avert  the  danger  which  threatened  the  streets  and 
houses.  On  the  suggestion  of  M.  Lenoir,  lieutenant-general  of 
(i)  A  map  of  the  catacombs  and  quarries  under  Paris  has 
been  published  by  Monsieur  K.  de  Fourcy,  Civil  Engineer. 
These  excavations,  which  pass  under  the  principal  streets  in  the 
5th,  6th,  4  3th,  and  14th  arrondissements,  are  2,5 95, ooo  square 
metres  in  extent,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  superficies  of 
Paris.  The  Observatory,  the  Luxembourg,  the  Pantheon,  and 
other  important  buildings  are  completely  undermined  by  them. 
The  quantity  of  stone  which  they  have  furnished  for  building 
has  been  estimated  at  11^000,000  cubic  mHres. 
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tile  poliee,  a  fMOrt  of  the  qaarries  uader  the  Flaine  de  Mont 
Souris  was  allotted  for  this  parpose ;  a  house,  known  by  the 
name  of  la  Tombe  Issoire,  or  Isauard,  (from  a  famous  robber 
who  once  infested  that  neighbourhood,)  on  the  old  road  to 
Orleans,  was  purchased,  with  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining; 
a  shaft  was  sunk,  the  cavities  propped  up,  and  vaffious  portions 
walled  off  for  receiving  the  dead.  The  ceremony  of  con- 
secrating the  Catacombs  was  performed  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1786,  and  that  same  evening  the  removal  from  the  cemeteries 
began.  This  work  was  always  performed  at  night ;  the  bones 
were  brought  in  funeral  cars,  covered  with  a  pall,  followed  by 
priests  chanting  the  service  of  the  dead,  and  when  they  reached 
the  Catacombs  were  shot  down  the  shaft.  The  tomb-stones, 
monuments,  &c.,  not  claimed  by  the  families  of  the  deceased, 
were  removed  aiMl  arranged  in  a  field  belonging  to  the  T<Hnhe 
Issoire;  some  of  them  were  very  curious,  and  among  them 
was  the  leaden  coffin  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour.  They  wereaSl 
destroyed  however  during  the  revolution  of  1789^,  and  aiguin- 
gueite  erected  on  the  spot.  The  Cataccffnbs  served  also  as 
eonvenient  receptacles  for  those  who  perished  in  popular  com- 
motions or  massacres.  The  bones,  when  first  brought,  were 
heaped  up  without  any  kind  of  order,  except  that  those  from 
each  cemetery  were  kept  separate.  In  1810,  a  regular  system 
of  arranging  the  bones  was  commenced  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Hericart  de  Thury.  Openings  were  made  in  many  places 
to  admit  air,  channels  formed  to  carry  off  the  water,  steps  were 
constructed  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  excavations,  pillars 
erected  to  support  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  vault,  and  the 
skulls  and  bones  built  up  along  the  walls. — ^For  many  years, 
owing  to  the  dangerous  state  of  the  roofs,  visitors  were 
refused  admittance  to  the  catacombs;  and  even  now,  not- 
withstanding the  progress  n^  ide  in  the  process  of  consolida- 
tion, all  is  not  visible.  The  Catacombs  are  accessible  from 
upwards  of  sixty  different  points;  but  the  principal  en- 
trance is  at  the  old  Barriere  d'Enfer,  in  the  garden  of  the  wes- 
tern octroi  building.  If,  by  writing  to  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  the  stranger  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  permission 
to  visit  the  Catacombs,  he  will  see  a  few  rocking-stones,  a 
spring  of  water,  religious  inscriptions,  and  bones  and  skulls 
arranged  in  various  ways,  often  in  rooms  resembling  chapels. 
The  various  galleries,  formmg  a  most  intricate  labyrinth,  now 
correspond  exactly  with  all  the  principal  streets  on  the  surface, 
and  bear  the  same  names :  the  new  Boulevard  Arago  has 
its  namesake  below,  intersected  by  strong  piers  supporting 
the  upper  one.  A  mineralogical  collection  of  specimens  of 
all  the   strata  of  the  quarries^  and  a  pathological  assem- 
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hlngt  of  diseased  bones,  both  scientifically  arranged  by  M. 
Hericart  de  Thury,  will  be  remarked.  There  is  likewise  a 
table,  on  which  are  exposed  the  skulls  most  remarkable  either 
lor  their  formation  or  the  marks  of  disease  which  they  bear. 
It  is  c^dculated  that  this  vast  charnel-house  contains  the  re- 
mains of  at  least  3,000,000  of  hunum  beings. 

Near  the  Boulevard  d'Arcueil  is  the  Sceaux  Railway  ter- 
minas  (see  p.  407),  and,  a  short  way  up  the  Route  d'Orleans, 
the  ffospice  de  (a  Rochefoucauld  (see  p.  104).  Continuing 
along  the  exterior  Boulevard,  we  reach  the 

CiMETiERE  Du  Mont-Parnasse. — This  cemetery,  opened  10 
1824,  is  situated  in  the  Plaine  de  Mont  Rouge,  now  enclosed 
within  Paris.  Its  extent  was  formerly  about  30  acres,  but 
it  at  present  contains  upwards  of  148,  skirting  the  Boulevard 
de  Montrouge.  The  old  enclosure  is  a  parallelogram, 
skirted  by  lateral  avenues,  and  two  principal  ones  crossing 
each  other  at  a  rotunda  in  the  centre.  Several  tributary  wsdks 
run  parallel  respectively  to  these.  The  first  monument  to  the 
right  on  entering  is  graced  with  a  beautiful  sitting  statue  of  a 
young  lady,  by  M.  Varnier,  Among  the  monuments  occupy- 
kig  the  cii'cumference  of  the  rotunda,  the  following  are  entitled 
to  notice  :  Deseine,  a  celebrated  statuary,  who  executed  the 
monument  of  Cardinal  De  Belloy  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  (see  p.  246.);  Orfila,  the  distinguished  chemist;  De 
Villas,  the  founder  of  the  hospice  (see  p.  104) ;  Dr.  Boycr,  the 
painter  Guillemot,  the  Duchess  de  Gesvres,  the  last  of  the 
family  of  Duguesclin.  In  the  central  avenue  running  from 
east  to  west,  we  see  the  bust  of  Ottavi,  a  relation  of 
Napoleon  I.,  and  an  eminent  orator.  In  the  western  avenue 
IS  the  tomb  of  Rear-Admiral  Count  d'Urviile,  a  celebrated 
navigator,  who  in  1842,  with  his  wife  and  son,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  catastrophe  on  the  Versailles  railroad.  (Seep.  388.) 
In  the  southern  avenue  will  be  observed  the  tombs  of  the 
Duchess  of  Vallombrosa,  and  of  De  Guignes,  author  of  the 
Chinese  dictionary  compiled  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.  The  ave- 
ntu^  to  the  east  contains  the  tomb  of  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  one 
of  the  Council  of  500,  highly  esteemed  by  Napoleon,  and  in 
the  secondary  path  right  opposite,  to  our  left,  is  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Grecian  traveller  De  Pouqueville.  In  this 
cemetery  are  also  the  burial-mounds  of  the  hospitals.  In 
the  south-western  compartment  was  the  grave  of  Pepin,  exe- 
cuted with  Fieschi  and  Morey  in  1835  for  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  ef  Louis  Philippe ;  his  accomplices  also  were  buried 
here,  as  well  as  Alibaud,  executed  for  a  similar  attempt  i^ 
1836,.  but  their  graves  are  no  longer  distinguishable.  The  buria  | 
place  of  common  crinunal»  is  in  a  separate  ground  adjoinin^l 
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Tbe  two  heavy  bossag^  buildii^  close  by  were  the  odioi 
offices  of  the  old  Bturidre  du  Maine.  Continaing  along  the 
Boulevard,  we  find  to  our  right  the 

Abattoir  des  Foubneaui,  a  slaughter-house  for  pigs. 
The  15th  arrondissemeut  begins  here  with  the  commune  of 

Vacgirard — a  large  manufacturing  quarter.  The  Grande 
Rue,  to  his  left,  leads  to  the 

£(SLiSE  DE  St.  Lambert,  an  edifice  in  the  Saxon  style.  It 
is  a  Latin  cross,  approached  by  steps  flanked  with  a  foiled 
parapet  on  each  side.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  two 
aisles,  with  arched  ceilings. 

Returning  to  the  exterior  Boulevard,  we  arrive  at 

Grenelle — ^A  commune  contiguous  to  the  Seine,  where  it 
possesses  a  garcy  or  port  for  boats,  with  a  bridge  at  one  end, 
communicating  with  Auteuil  (see  p.  161).  Not  far  from  this 
bridge  is  the  important  manufactory  of  Javel,  for  soap  and 
diemical  prepai'ations,  established  in  i77d. 


TWENTIETH  ITALE. 

This  walk,  comprising  the  northern  communes  annexed  to 
Paris,  may  commence  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  r£toile 
(see  p.  163),  to  the  north-west  of  which  we  find 

Les  Ternes,  containing  the  Chapel  of  St.  Ferdinand  (see 

L165)  and  the  Church  of  the  same  name  (see  p.  166).    The 
ilevard  de  Courcelies  leads  to 

Batignolles,  under  the  old  system  an  independent  town, 
but  now  forming,  with  the  Ternes,  the  17  th  arrondissement 
At  No.  46,  on  the  Boulevard  des  BatignoUes,  there  isaChapd 
for  the  Calvinist  persuasion.  By  the  rue  Puteaux,  we  enter 
the  rue  des  Dames,  which  leads  to  the  Mairie^  flanked  by  two 
neat  communal  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 
Continuing  eastwards,  the  1 8th  arrondissement  comprises 
Month artre— deriving  its  name  from  Mons  Mortis ,  because 
a  temple  of  Mars  existed  on  the  hill  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
It  is  remari^able  for  its  numerous  windmills  and  guingvOies, 
and  for  its  fine  views  of  Paris  and  the  surrounding  country. 
The  church,  formerly  belonging  to  Uie  abbey  of  Montmartre, 
was  founded  by  Louis  Vf.  in  1108.  Here,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1534,  Ignatius  Loyola  founded  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
The  quarries  are  famous  for  their  plaster  of  Paris.  Near  its 
summit,  300  feet  above  the  river,  there  is  a  reservoir  supplied 
from  the  Seine  by  a  steam-engine  at  St.  Ouen.  It  was  here 
the  Communists  set  up  their  artillery  immediately  after  the 
evacuation  of  Paris  by  the  Prussians,  March  3d,  187 1.  Until 
the  18th  following,  they  kept  fortifying  and  arming  it ;  and, 
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on  that  day,  after  the  unskilful  attempt  of  the  Govemment  to 
dislodge  them,  Generals  Lecomte  and  Clement  Thomas  were 
brutally  shot  in  the  rue  des  Hosiers,  now  merged  into  the  me 
de  FoDtenelle.  A  church,  dedicated  June  1 5th,  1 87  5,  to  the 
Sacre  Cceur  de  Jisus,  is  under  construction  here. :  the  subs- 
criptions received  for  its  execution  amount  to  3,166,500  fr. 
Adjoining  the  exterior  Boulevard  is  the 
GiMETifeRE  DE  MoNTHARTRE. — This  was  the  first  cemetery 
established  outside  the  city,  and  was  named  Champ  du  Repos. 
The  path  to  the  right,  on  entering,  leads  to  some  elegant 
tombs  of  Polish  exiles.  An  avenue  branches  off  to  the  left, 
meeting  another  further  on  at  right  angles.  Here  we  see, 
towering  above  the  siurrounding  tombs,  a  tasteful  Gothic  chapel 
belonging  to  the  Lavalee  family ;  but  the  most  prominent  ob- 
ject to  our  right  is  a  stone  obelisk,  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  Duchess  de  Montmorency.  Near  it 
is  the  tomb  of  Prince  Ernest  of  Saxe-Gobourg,  who  died  at 
Paris  in  1832.  Along  the  same  avenue,  the  following  monu- 
ments deserve  attention :  Baronne  de  Plaisance,  the  Duchesse 
d'Abrantes,  and  those  of  the  two  celebrated  performers,  Nour- 
rit,  long  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Grand  Opera,  and  Mile. 
Jenny  Golon,  a  sprightly  actress  and  singer.  On  the  oppo- 
site hill  we  find  a  beautiful  bronze  monument  to  Mieceslaus 
Kamienski,  a  Polish  volunteer  in  the  French  army,  who  fell 
at  Magenta  (June  4,  1859) ;  it  is  the  finest  monument  in  the 
cemetery.  Not  far  from  this  is  a  marble  monument  erected 
by  subscription  to  Adolphe  fiaudin,  a  representative  of  the 
National  Assembly,  who,  in  1851,  was  killed  in  the  act  of 
leading  on  the  populace  against  the  army.  The  Jewish 
cemetery  contains  a  monument  to  the  celebrated  composer 
Halevy .  The  English  visitor  will  often  meet  with  monumental 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  his  countrymen. 

The  19th  arrondissement,  des  Buttes  Chaumont,  comprises 
La  Ghapelle  St.  Denis,  a  place  where  a  pig-market  is  held 
every  Thursday,  and  cows  and  calves  are  sold  on  other  days. 
Here,  in  the  rue  d'Alger,  we  see  the  new  church  of 

St.  Bernard,  a  splendid  Gothic  structure,  designed  by  M. 
Magne,  and  remarkable  for  some  good  imitations  of  the  quaint 
old  sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages  over  the  entrances,  by  M. 
Perrey .  Returning  to  the  exterior  Boulevard  by  the  rue  Jessaint 
and  the  Grande  Rue,  we  find,  in  the  same  arrondissement, 
*  La  Yillette,  divided  by  the  Ganal  de  TOurcq  into  two 
parts,  the  western  one  of  which  is  called  La  Grande  and  the 
eastern  La  Petite  Villctte.  We  may  follow  the  rue  de  Flandre 
until  we  reach  the  rue  de  Bordeaux  to  our  right,  which  leads 
to  the  Place  de  VEglise,    Fronting  this,  there  is  the  iglUe 

22 
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4e  St.  Jacques  et  St,  Christophe,  with  a  Gorintbian  facade. 
The  two  large  buildings  before  us  towards  the  port,  connected 
by  an  iron  bridge  on  the  third  story,  are  an  Entrepdt  des 
Bids,  The  buildings  consist  of  seven  stories  each,  and  each 
story  contains  a  vast  hall,  filled  with  every  species  of  grain. 
Trap-doors  communicate  with  the  canal  below ;  the  goods  are 
raised  by  the  aid  of  a  steam-engine  of  12-horse  power. 
Proceeding  further  up  the  canal,  we  arrive  at  the  new 
Abattoirs  of  Paris,  lying  between  the  two  canals  de  i 
rOurcq  and  de  St.  Denis,  the  rue  de  Flandre,  the  Strasburg 
railway,  and  the  fortifications.  The  whole  space  thus  en> 
closed  measures  about  27  hectares  (67  acres),  now  all  covered  ^ 
with  buildings.  The  principal  entrance  is  in  the  rue  de 
Flandre,  by  an  elegant  railing,  ISO  metres  in  length,  and 
having  eleven  gates.  There  are  now  sixty-four  pavilions 
in  active  operation.  Some  of  these  are  reserved  for  stables 
where  the  cattle  awaiting  their  doom  are  kept ;  the  others  are 
divided  into  1 23  echaudoirs,  in  which  slaughtering  is  per- 
formed. The  cleanliness  which  prevails  throughout  is  ad- 
mirable. Every. echaudoir  is  provided  with  a  cock  for  water ; 
the  stone  floor  is  scrupulously  scoured  every  time  an  animal 
has  been  killed,  and  the  foul  water  runs  off  into  sewers  mea- 
suring a  total  length  of  not  less  than  eight  kilometres,  and  in- 
tersecting the  ground  in  every  direction.  The  ventilatioa  of 
the  4chaudoirs  leaves  nothing  to.be  desired.  At  the  entrance 
to  each  there  is  a  strong  ritig  inunoveably  fixed  in  the  ground. 
Through  this  ring  the  rope  is  made  to  pass,  which  has  been 
previously  secured  to  the  horns  of  the  ox  to  be  slaughtered. 
The  rope  is  now  drawn  tight  by  means  of  a  pulley,  and  when  the 
victim's  head  has  been  thus  forced  down  as  much  as  possible, 
it  receives  the  death-blow  with  a  heavy  club.  There  are 
moreover  on  the  premises  buildings  called  triperies,  where 
tripe  and  calves'  feet  are  washed  and  boiled  ;  melting-houses 
for  tallow,  with  attics  for  drying  skins,  lofts  for  fodder,  &c. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  kept  here  at  the  butcher's  expense  ;  the 
meat  is  taken  to  the  shops  during  the  night  before  4  o'clock 
a.m.,  and  the  men  are  not  allowed  to  appear  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  in  the  clothes  they  wear  at  the  abattoirs.  The 
slaughterings  vary  in  amount  here,  but  may  be  estimated  at 
the  weekly  average  of  2,000  oxen,  800  cows,  1,000  calves, 
and  10,000  sheep.  There  are  about  1,000  men  at  work  here : 
the  establishment  is  superintended  by  a  resident  inspector  of 
police,  and  a  market-inspector.  Strangers  are  readily  admitted 
on  application  at  the  porter's  lodge.  A  small  fee  is  expected. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Canal  de  TOurcq,  there  is  the 
large  new 
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CATTL^-lfARKET^  replacing  those  of  Sceaux  and  Pobsy. 
Hjerp  the  ground  is  covered  wilh  enormous  sheds  resting 
on  cast-iron  columns,  in  the  style  of  the  Hallos  Centrales. 
It  is  one  kilometre  (Vstbs  of  a  mile)  square,  and  enclosed  with 
strong  walls,  having  a  handsome  entrance  in  the  rue 
4'Allemagne.  Every  accommodation  that  modern  experience 
has  suggested  is  provided — offices,  fountains,  water  for  the 
cattle,  stalls,  pens,  and  storehouses.  A  railway  in  connec- 
tion wilh  the  Ch&mn  de  Fer  de  Ceinture,  runs  round  the 
market,  so  that  cattle  from  any  point  in  France  can  be 
brought  in  without  passing  through  the  town.  From  5,000  to 
6,000  oxen,  15,000  to  20,000  sheep,  2,000  to  3,000  calves, 
and  as  many  pigs  can  be  easily  accommodated.  A  communi- 
cation by  bridges  connects  the  market  with  the  new  slaughter- 
houses, and  with  others  for  pork-butchers. 

Continuing  along  the  rue  de  Marseille,  and  turning  into  the 
rue  de  Meaux  to  our  right,  we  find  the  rue  de  Puebla,  a  fine 
broad  street,  just  completed,  and  skirting  the  once  beautiful 

PARC  DE  Chaumont,  extending  over  the  billy  ground 
called  Les  Biittes  Chaumonty  which  have  given  their  name 
to  the  19th  arrondissement  (i).  The  park  is  bordered  on  the 
east  by  the  rues  de  Belleville  and  de  la  Villette,  and  on  the 
south  by  a  new  boulevard  which  now  connects  the  latter 
street  with  the  rue  de  Puebla.  The  whole  ground,  which 
comprises  25  hectares,  may  be  taken  in  at  one  glance  from 
the  elegant  balustrade  skirting  a  portion  of  the  new  boule- 
vard, and  affording  a  splendid  view  of  the  whole  country 
around.  To  our  right  we  see  in  a  deep  ravine  the 
railway  round  Paris  passing  through  the  park,  where  it  dis- 
appears into  the  tunnel.  Before  us  we  perceive  the  leading 
feature  of  the  park  :  a  craggy  island  cut  out  of  the  natural 
rock  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  sheet  of  water.     The  height 

(0  This  was  but  a  few  years  ago  the  receptacle  for  all  the 
night-soil  of  Paris,  which  was  here  fransformed  into  the  manure 
called  poudretu.  This  nuisance  was  done  away  with  in  i850, 
when  M.  Mary,  a  civil  engineer,  constructed  a  subterranean 
tunnel,  ten  kilometres  in  length,  through  which  the  offensive 
matter*  amounting  to  3,000  hogsheads  per  day,  is  now  conv-^yed 
to  the  forest  of  Bond y  by  means  of  forcing-pumps  worked  by  a 
steam-engine.  The  cost  of  this  contrivance  is  los^ooofr.  per 
annum.  Just  outside  the  present  park  there  is  a  mound  called 
Montfaucon^  which  in  former  days  was  a  place  of  execution, 
studded  wilh  gibbets;  the  bodies  of  the  criminals  were  left  to 
decay  in  a  charnel  house  underneath.  Not  many  years  ago, 
there  were  slaughter-houses  here  for  horses :  these  have  now 
been  transferred  to  a  village  called  Les  Vertut,  where  about 
20,000  horses  are  killed  per  annum. 
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of  this  solitary  rock  is  upwards  of  60  feet:  it  ends  in  a  peak 
crowned  with  a  belvidere  of  tasteful  architecture  commandiiig 
an  excellent  view  of  a  large  portion  of  the  metropolis,  and 
called  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl.  This  island  is  accessible  on 
one  side  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  on  another  by  a  suspension- 
bridge  supported  by  rustic  piers.  Though  rising  abruptly 
from  the  water  to  a  considerable  height  as  we  have  said,  the 
peak  is  not  by  far  the  highest  point  within  the  park,  it  being 
commanded  by  two  hills  to  our  left,  while  other  smaller  ones 
dot  the  ground  here  and  there.  In  the  valley  there  is  a  de- 
lightful grotto,  the  interior  of  which  sparkles  with  stalac- 
tites and  stalagmites.  Further  on  to  our  left,  there  is  a 
carriage-road  spanned  by  a  fine  wrought4ron  bridge  giving 
access  to  the  higher  portions  of  the  ground,  which,  we 
need  not  add,  is  intersected  in  every  direction  bv  gravelled 
paths,  and  planted  with  valuable  trees  and  shrubs.  Owing 
to  the  siege  and  the  insurrection,  it  is  in  a  very  bad  condi- 
tion at  present.  Here,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1870,  the 
ninth  day  of  the  siege,  a  petroleum  depot  caught  fire  ;  and 
much  fighting  took  place  between  the  Versailles  troops  and 
the  Communists  in  the  latter  days  of  May,  187 1 . 

By  the  rue  de  Puebla  we  enter 

Belleville,  celebrated  for  its  guinguettes,  socialist  rant, 
and  riots;  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  focus  of  con- 
spiracy and  insurrection.  Here,  in  the  Rue  Haxo,  a  monu- 
ment commemorates  the  massacre  of  several  priests  and 
gendarmes  in  May,  1 87 1 .  It  has  a  new  reservoir  containing 
40,000  cubic  metres  of  water,  and  a  square,  tastefully  laid  out 
as  a  garden.  Sulphurous  springs  were  discovered  here  in 
1874 .    In  the  rue  de  Paris  is  the  new  Gothic  church  of 

St,  Jean  Baptiste — consecrated  in  1859.  This  edifice, 
remarkable  for  its  elegant  design,  has  three  entrances  in  front, 
separated  by  buttresses,  and  surmounted  by  an  elegant  gal- 
lery fronted  with  slender  columns,  and  two  square  towers. 
The  entrances  have  retiring  arches  resting  on  engaged  columns, 
and  their  tympans  are  adom^xi  with  quaint  bas-reliefs  by 
Perrey,  executed  in  the  style  of  the  13th  century. 

Returning  to  the  Boulevard  Ext6rieur  by  the  rue  de  Paris, 
and  continuing  eastward,  we  find  in  the  same  arrondissement 

M^NiLMONTANT,  whcre  there  is  a  reservoir,  well  worth 
seeing,  containing  135,000  cubic  metres  of  water.  This  place 
was  formerly  a  poor  village  built  round  a  villa  (mesnil),  be- 
longing to  a  rich  land-owner  named  Moudan.  Here,  in  181 4,  a 
desperate  stand  was  made  against  the  allies.  In  1 830  it  became 
the  cradle  of  St.  Simonianism ;  it  is  now  a  focus  of  Com- 
munism. In  the  rue  des  Couronnes,  we  find  the  new  church  of 
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Notre  Dame  de  la  Croix,  built  at  a  cost  of  2,500,000  fr. 
It  covers  3,700  square  metres  of  ground.  A  flight  of  stairs, 
similar  to  that  of  St.  Yinceot  de  Paul  (see  p.  192),  leads  to 
the  porch,  situated  under  a  steeple  60  metres  high,  and 
fronted  with  four  arches.  The  interior  is  cruciform,  with  a 
nave  and  two  aisles. 
Returning  to  the  exterior  boulevards,  the  next  commune  is 
Gharonne,  in  which  the  chief  point  of  interest  is  the 
Cemetery  of  PI:re  La  Chaise,  Boulevard  de  Fontarabie. — 
This  tract  of  ground,  on  the  slope  of  a  hiU,  situated  to  the 
north-east  of  Paris,  bore  the  name  of  Champ  VEvSque  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  monarchy,  and  belonged  to  the  Bishop 
of  Paris.  In  the  14th  century,  a  wealthy  grocer,  named 
Regnault,  erected  upon  the  ground  a  magnificent  house, 
which  the  people  called  la  Folie  Regnault.  After  the  death  of 
Regnault,  this  mansion  was  bought  by  a  female  devotee,  and 
presented  to  the  community  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  rue  St.  Antoine. 
Louis  XIY.  authorised  the  Jesuits  to  call  it  Mont  Louis,  and, 
being  much  attached  to  Pere  La  Chaise,  his  confessor,  appointed 
him  superior  thereof  in  1705,  when  Mont  Louis  became  the 
focus  of  Jesuitical  power  in  France.  On  the  suppression  of 
the  order,  Mont  Loms  was  sold  to  pay  its  creditors,  and  was  ulti- 
mately  purchased  for  1 60,000  fr.  by  M.  Frochot,  prefect  of  the 
Seine,  to  be  converted  into  a  cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Brongniait.  It  then  contained  42  acres.  Winding  paths  were 
formed,  a  wide  road  was  opened  to  where  the  mansion  of  Pere 
La  Chaise  formerly  stood,  and  cypresses  and  willows  were 
mingled  with  the  shrubs  and  fruit-trees.  The  ground  was  con- 
secrated in  1804  ;  and  on  May  2  ist,  of  that  year,  the  first  grave 
was  made.  Its  present  extent  is  212  acres.  The  beautiful 
situation  of  this  spot,  surrounded  by  valleys  and  slopes,  and 
conunanding  an  extensive  view  over  a  picturesque  and  glowing 
landscape,  makes  it,  particularly  in  summer,  a  favourite  resort 
of  strangers  as  well  as  of  Parisians  (1.)    Some  of  the  monu- 

(i)  In  1814,  while  the  Allies  were  approaching  Paris,  formi- 
dable batterleB  were  established  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re  La 
Chaise,  which  commands  the  plain  extending  to  Vincennes.  The 
walls  were  pierced  with  loop-holes.  The  pupils  of  the  school  of 
Alfort  occupied  it  on  the  3oth  of  March,  and  successfully  re- 
sisted two  attacks  of  Russian  troops  detached  by  General  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly.  On  the  third  attack,  however,  the  Russians  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  cemetery,  and  their  possession  of  the 
batteries  hastened  the  surrender  of  the  village  of  Gharonne. 
Paris  having  capitulated  the  same  evening,  the  Russians  bivou- 
acked in  the  cemetery,  and  cut  down  many  of  the  trees  for  fuel. 
This  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Communists  in  May,  i87i  ; 
it  was  not  taken  until  the  asth. 
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meDts,  of  large  dimensions  and  elegant  architecture,  re- 
present temples,  sepulchral  chapels,  mausoleums,  pyra- 
mids, and  obelisks ;  others  cippi,  altars,  urns,  &c. ;  most 
of  them  are  enclosed  with  iron  railings,  and  adorned  with 
flowers  and  shrubs;  and  retired  seats  are  provided  for 
the  convenience  and  accoimnodation  of  kindred  and  friends. 
A  subterranean  canal,  which  conveyed  water  to  the  Maison 
de  Mont  Louis,  still  exists,  and  partly  furnishes  a  supply 
to  keep  the  plants  and  herbage  in  verdure.  The  gateway  is 
placed  in  a  semicircular  recess,  and  is  adorned  with  funereal 
ornaments,  and  scriptural  quotations  in  Latin.  (1) 

The  divisions  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance 
avenue  present  nothing  worth  noticing,  but  a  grass-plot  at  its 
extremity,  encompassed  by  a  gravel  walk,  is  replete  with 
objects  of  interest.  To  the  left  we  see  the  monument  of  the 
celebrated  architect  Yisconti,  a  white  marble  sarcophagus, 
with  his  statue  in  a  reclining  posture;  in  his  hand  he  holds 
the  plan  of  the  New  Louvre,  his  principal  work.  Next 
follow  the  sarcophagi  of  Poinsot,  the  great  mathematician, 
the  immortal  Rossini ;  Alfred  de  Musset,  the  poet  ;  and 
Generals  Lecorate  and  Clement  Thomas,  murdered  by  the 
Communists,  March  18th,  /871  see  p.  337);  opposite, 
the  tomb  of  Victor  Cousin,  the  philosopher,  and  the  grave 
of  the  illustrious  Arago.  The  first  avenue  to  the  right  con- 
tains some  handsome  monuments,  and  leads  to  the  Bureaux 
des  Renseignements  and  de  Surveillance  et  des  Inscriptions, 
•and  to  the  Jewish  cemetery,  separated  from  the  ChrLstian  por- 
tion by  a  wall,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  Mile.  Rachel,  the 
celebrated  actress,  close  to  the  entrance.  Returning  hence  to 
the  Christian  cemetery,  and  turning  into  the  road  to  the  right, 
a  path  contiguous  to  the  Dupuis  and  If^xhard  vault  leads  to  the 
most  interesting  monumentin  the  cemetery,  the  tomb  of  Abelard 
andHeloisa,  who  died  in  1142  and  lie'i  respertively.  It  con- 
sists of  a  rectangular  chapel  of  the  Saxon  style  of  the  thirteenth 
contury,  formed  by  M.  Lenoir  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  cele- 
brated abbey  of  the  Paraclete,  founded  by  Abelard,  and  of 
which  Heloisa  was  the  first  abbess.  It  is  14  feet  in  length  by 
11  in  breadth;  and  its  height  is  24.  The  tomb  it  contains 
was  built  by  Peter  the  Venerable,  at   the   priory   of   St. 

(1 )  The  stranger  will  do  well  to  consult  the  annexed  plan ;  the 
arrows  marked  in  the  paths  will  point  out  the  direction  he  ought 
to  follow  in  order  to  find  the  most  interesting  monuments  as 
they  occur  in  the  description;  he  might  otherwise  lose  much 
lime  in  fruillrss  search.  Most  of  the  tom|)S  marked  in  the 
plan  arc  remarkable  for  their  costliness,  design,  or  oxcculion  ; 
others  haye  merely  been  put  down  as  convenient  landmarks. 
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Marcel,  for  Abelard,  who  is  represented  in  a  recumbent 
posture ;  by  his  side  is  the  statue  of  Heloisa.  The  bas-reliefs 
round  this  sarcophagus  represent  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
At  the  foot  of  the  tomb  are  inscriptions  relating  to  the  two 
lovers ;  at  the  corners  are  four  others  stating  the  origin  of  the 
monument,  its  removal,  and  erection  in  the  Musce  des  Monu- 
ments Francais,  whence  it  was  transported  to  Pere  La  Chaise. 

Returning"  to  the  broad  avenue,  the  visitor  will  soon  arrive 
at  the  Rond  Point,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  a  beautiful 
monument  erected  by  public  subscription  to  the  memory  of 
Casimir  Perier,  Prime  Minister  in  1832,  consisting  of  an 
excellent  statue  of  that  statesman  placed  on  a  lofty  and  richly 
decorated  pedestal  and  basement. 

Following  the  princijpal  road  winding  round  the  foot  of  the 
hill  we  find  the  tombs  of  Laromiguiere,  the  illustrious  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy ;  Marshal  Kellermann,  Due  de  Valmy, 
and  towering  above  us,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the  cosily 
monument  of  Countess  DemidofT,  resting  on  a  vast  basement 
of  sculptured  masonry,  which  is  here  accessible  by  a  double- 
branched  flight  of  stairs.  The  monument  itself  consists  of  10 
Doric  columns  of  white  marble,  supporting  an  entablature, 
under  which  is  a  sarcophagus  surmounted  by  a  cushion, 
bearing  the  arms  and  coronet  of  the  deceased!  Continuing 
along  the  road,  we  find  the  tombs  of  General  Gouvion  St, 
Cyr,  General  Macdonald,  Count  Lavalette,  with  a  bas-relief 
representing  his  flight  from  prison  ;  and  the  celebrated  sur- 
geon, Dupuytren.  A  path  to  the  right  leads  to  a  mound  com- 
manding a  delightful  view  over  Vincennes  ;  here  lies  Scribe, 
the  distinguished  dramatic  author.  Returning  to  the  principal 
avenue,  the  tomb  that  will  first  meet  the  eye  is  the  sepul- 
chral column  of  ViscountdeMartignac,  celebrated  for  his  noble 
aiid  touching  defence,  in  1830,  of  Prince  Polignac,  formerly 
his  political  enemy ;  and  in  the  adjoining  path  to  the  left 
the  visitor  will  find  himself  among  many  of  the  ^reat  names  of 
France  ; — Marshals  Suchet,  Lefebvre,  and  Massena,  the  Duke 
Decres  ;  and  not  far  from  these,  behind  the  tomb  of  Bourke,  the 
modest  tomb  of  the  novelist,  Madame  Cottin,  consisting  of  a 
small  pyramid  of  white  marble.  Next  to  it  are  the  graves  of 
Hue,  the  faithful  attendant  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  of  the  Abbe 
Sicard,  director  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.  Returning  to 
the  former  path,  we  see  the  tombs  of  Marshal  Davoust ;  Reau- 
iharchais,  the  dramatist ;  and  opposite,  Winsor,  the  originator 
pf  public  gas-lighting ;  Baron  Larrey,  the  surgeon  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  and  Gen.  Gobert.  A  few  steps  further  on  is  an  iron 
failing,  enclosing  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Marshal  Ney ; 
1^0  monunneut  nor  inscriptipn  marks  the  place^  but  the  ground 
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is  laid  out  as  a  small  garden.  FoUowing  the  path  to  the  rig^t^ 
we  find  the  toinb  of  Benjamin  Constant,  and  facing  it,  that  of 
General  Foy,  erected  by  national  subscription.  Beranger,  tbe 
poet,  who  died  July  17  th,  1857,  lies  here  in  the  same  tomb 
with  Manuel  the  orator  ;  further  on.  Admiral  Bruat,  killed  on 
his  return  from  the  Crimea.  Next  is  GeofTroy  St.  Hilaire,  the 
natural  philosopher.  At  the  corner  of  a  side-path,  we  find  thfi 
monument  of  Pradier,  the  sculptor,  and,  on  turning  to  the  right, 
those  of  Laplace,  the  astronomer ;  Moliere,  a  sarcophagus  of 
stone,  supported  by  four  columns  and  surmounted  by  a  vase ; 
and,  within  the  same  railing,  La  Fontaine,  a  cenotaph,  crowned 
by  a  fox  in  black  marble,  and  ornamented  with  two  has* 
reliefs  in  bronze,  one  representing  the  fable  of  the  wolf  €md 
the  stork y  and  the  other  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  both  under 
repair ;  next,  Moratin,  the  Spamsh  dramatist ;  Gay-Lussac, 
the  chemist  ;  the  Marquis  de  Clermont^allerande,  who, 
on  the  memorable  loth  of  August,  placed  himself  between 
Louis  XVI.  and  the  mob ;  Madame  de  Genlis,  (a  sarcophagus 
with  her  bust  in  a  medallion,)  and  Junot,  Due  d'Abrantes. 

Returning  hence,  we  shall  reach  one  of  the  main  avenues 
which  lead  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  in  front  of  which  we 
perceive  the  superb  monument  of  M.  Aguado,  the  great 
financier.  The  main  avenue  is  studded  with  monuments  of 
great  taste.  Turning  eastwards,  we  find,  to  our  right,  the  tomb 
of  the  Galignani  family.  A  path  to  our  left  leads  to  an 
avenue  parallel  to  the  former.  Here  we  see  the  tomb  of  the 
celebrated  Volncy  and  numerous  English  names,  such  as 
Admiral  Sydney  Smith,  Luscombe,  &c.  That  of  the  Prince  of 
Masserano  is  the  last  worthy  of  attention  on  this  side.  Pro- 
ceeding westwards,  we  find  a  square  enclosure  reserved  for 
Mussulmans,  with  a  small  mosque  in  the  Moorish  style,  de- 
signed by  Vely  Pasha,  the  Turkish  ambassador.  The  Queen 
and  elder  Prince  of  Oude  are  interred  here.  Next  follows,  to 
Our  left,  a  handsome  mausoleum  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Mme.  de  Diaz  Santos,  daughter  of  the  Duchess  de  Duras,  and  a 
very  lofty  pyramid,  erected  to  the  memory  of  M.  Beaujour, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  cemetery .  Descend- 
ing hence  to  the  left,  will  be  found  the  monuments  of  llonore 
de  Balzac,  the  celebrated  novelist,  and  Casimir  Delavigne,  the 
illustrious  poet.  In  the  adjoining  compartment  we  perceive 
the  splendid  mausoleum  of  the  Due  de  Momy,  by  M.  Viollet- 
Leduc.  Further  down,  near  the  chapel,  is  the  tomb  of  De 
Seee,  an  advocate,  the  intrepid  defender  of  Louis  XVL  (l) 

The  chapel  of  the  cemetery  is  a  plain  Doric  building,  about 
56  feet  by  28  in  length  and  breadth,  and  56  feet  in  height.    In 

(0  The  number  of  tombs  is  upwards  of  i6,ooo. 
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front  of  it  is  an  open  grass  plot,  from  whence  the  eye  ranges 
over  Paris.  Eastward  of  the  chapel  there  is  a  spot  devoted 
to  theatrical,  musical  and  poetical  celebrities,  such  as  Talma> 
Gr^try,  Boieldieu,  Delisle,  Bellini,  Rubini,  6cc.  (i) 

On  leaving  this  cemetery,  a  few  steps  tdong  the  rue  de  la 
Roquette  before  us,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  filled  with  shops 
of  dealers  in  tombs  and  funeral  wreaths,  bring  us  to  the 
pdpot  des  CondamnSs  and  the  late  prison  for  juvenile  of- 
JTenders  (see  pp.  70,  71).  In  front  of  these  prisons  the  guil- 
lotine  (2)  is  erected  whenever  an^xecution  takes  place. 

Between  this  spot  and  the  Place  du  Trone  the  eiterior  Bou- 
levard presents  nothing  of  interest.  Of  the  portion  beyond  suf- 
ficient has  been  said  elsewhere  (seep.  223). 


PART  \U. 

PLACES  OF  PUBLIC  AMUSEMENT. 

THEATRES. 

The  drama  in  France  and  England  took  its  rise  from  the 
mysteries,  or  sacred  dramas,  represented  by  the  pilgrims  re- 
turned from  the  Holy  Land.  In  Paris  a  company  was  formed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  under  the  name  of  Confreres  de  la 
Passion,  who  for  a  long  period  performed  with  applause,  al- 
though with  sacred  subjects  they  associated  indecent  gestures 
and  allusions.  The  interest  excited  by  the  novelty  of  their 
representations  having  subsided,  they  united  with  a  new  troop 
called  Enfants  sans  souci,  who  acted  farces  enlivened  with 
songs.  About  the  year  1570,  several  Italian  companies  came 
to  Paris,  but  their  representations  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the 

(i)  Omnibuses  leave  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal  and  the  Made- 
leine for  the  Place  do  la  Bastille  where  a  correspondance  forPfere 
La  Chaise  may  be  had  every  quarter  of  an  hour  (see  p.  7). 

(2]  In  1790  Dr.  Guillotin  moved  that  persons  condemned  lo 
death  should  be  beheaded ;  and  he  hinted  it  might  be  done  by 
a  machine ;  but  it  was  M.  Anioine  Louis,  Secretary  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Surgery,  who,  on  the  7th  of  March,  i7»2,  in  a  report  to 
the  National  Assembly,  briefly  described  a  machine  of  the  kiud, 
which  he  said  was  used  in  England  I  The  truth  is,  the  Museum 
of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Edinburgh  still  pre- 
serves the  invention  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  Regent  of  Scotland. 
II  was  called  "Morton's  Maiden,"  and  bears  the  strongest  re- 
semblance to  the  guillotine.  The  latter  was  flrst  used  on  the 
27!h  of  May,  1792.  Executions  in  France  lake  place  at  a  very 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  assembling  of  a  crowd  to  witness  these  horrible  exhibitions. 
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Confreres  de  la  Passion,  whose  privileges  were  always  re- 
spected by  the  Parlement,  their  continuance  was  not  of  long 
duration.  Shortly  afterwards  the  French  stage  began  to  ac- 
quire a  degree  of  consequence  which  it  had  never  before  attained, 
and  several  dramatic  writei-s,  among  them  Hardy,  appeared 
about  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  two 
theatres  in  his  palace,  in  which  tragedies  and  melodramas  eom- 
posed  by  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  Comeille,  Rotroii, 
Colletet,  and  others,  were  performed.  Aboatthe  year  1650,  a 
number  of  young  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Moliere,  formed 
a  company  and  erected  a  theatre,  which  they  called  *'  h 
TMdtre  Illustre.'*  In  1668,  they  performed  in  the  Salle  des 
Gardes  at  the  Louvre  before  Louis  XIV.,  who,  being  satisfied 
with  their  performance,  assigned  them  a  gallery  in  the  Hotel 
du  Petit  Bourbon  as  a  theatre.  In  1660,  they  removed  to  the 
TheAtre  du  Palais  Royal,  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  as* 
»umed  the  title  of  **  la  Troupe  Royale."  Under  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XV.  and  XVI.,  the  number  of  theatres  in  Paris  greatly 
increased.  The  privileges  of  the  French  comedians  and  of 
the  Opera  (1)  being  abolished  during  the  first  revolution, 
a  great  number  of  smaller  ones  sprang  up,  and  the  consequeQce 
was  that  they  were  all  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress.  To  re- 
medy this  state  of  things.  Napoleon  in  1807  suppressed  all  the 
theatres  in  Paris,  except  nine,  on  a  compensation  being  made 
to  the  others.  After  the  Restoration,  several  new  ones  were 
opened,  and  the  drama  was  encx)uraged  by  the  government. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  during  the  reign  of  King 
Louis  Philippe  the  number  of  theatres  was  slightly  increased. 
The  French  tragic  school  has  declined  since  the  death  of  Mile. 
Rachel  in  1858,  and  it  is  only  by  comedy  the  national  theatre 
now  sustains  its  pre-eminence  (2.) 

(0  The  invention  of  the  Opera  is  attributed  to  two  Florentines, 
OKavio  RInucci,  a  poet,  and  Giacomo  Corsi,  a  musician,  about 
Ihe  commencement  of  the  i6th  century,  when  a  grand  lyrre 
spectacle  enlilled  i\\e  Amours  of  Apolla  and  Circe  was  first  played 
with  success  at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Duke  oF  Tuscany.  It  was 
introduced  into  France  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  in  1669  letters 
patent  were  granted  to  the  abbd  Perrin  to  establish  academies  of 
music  in  France.  The  opening  of  the  Academie  in  Paris  took 
place  in  May  1 67 1 ,  with  an  Opera  called  Pomona,  the  words  by  the 
abb6  Perrin,  the  music  by  GamLert,  an  organist.  The  first  mu~ 
siclans  and  singers  of  the  grand  Opera  were  taken  from  the 
cathedrals,  principally  from  Languedoc.  In  1762  the  privi- 
lege was  transferred  to  Lully,  under  whose  direction,  and  the 
poetical  co-operation  of  Quinault,  it  acquired  the  TOgue  which 
11  yas  maintained  up  to  the  present  day. 

caoiffti .  !l^^  '-^"'^  ^'"-  *^®^®  w«s   only  one  theatre  in   the 
capital ,  under  Louis  XIV.  they  increased  to  five;  there  were  ^ 
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Since  the  tst  of  July,  1 8«4,  all  pririleges  of  theatres  hare 
been  suppressed,  and  any  person  may  open  a  theatre  on 
making  a  declaration  to  that  effect  to  the  Minister  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  the  Prefect  of  the  department. 
Some  theatres,  the  French  Opera  and  the  Theatre  Francais 
for  instance,  receive  a  subvention  from  the  State  (1). 

The  rights  of  French  dramatic  authors  are  well  secured. 
They  receive  during  life,  for  a  piece  of  3  or  5  acts,  one- 1 8th, 
and  for  a  piece  of  i  act,  one-36th  of  the  gross  receipts ;  and  the 
same  benefit  devolves  to  their  heirs  for  a  period  of  30  years.  (2) 
Two  prizes  of  5,000  fr.  and  two  of  3,000  fr.  are  also  annually 
awarded  by  Government  to  the  four  best  pieces  represented 
during  the  year.  The  French  stage,  though  now  bereft  of  the 
talent  of  Meyerbeer,  Ponsard,  and  Scribe,  still  possesses 
Victorien  Sardou,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Dumas. 

Till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  female  characters  were  per- 
formed by  men  in  women's  attire  (3) ;  and  till  a  much  later 
period  all  characters  were  played  in  the  dress  of  the  court  of 
**le  grand  monarque."     Talma  first  gave  that  correctness  of 

under  Louis  XV.,  and  uncler  iiis  Ill-fated  successor  len  were  in 
full  play.  In  i79i,  all  monopolies  having  been  abolished,  5t 
sprung  up  all  at  once;  but,  in  i806,  we  find  them  decreased  to 
34.  Paris  enjoyed  lo  theatres  from  i8to  lo  i8M,  iG  in  i83i,  and 
upwards  of  4»  since  1864.  The  number  of  pleasure-seekers  in 
Paris  at  all  places  of  public  amusement  is  estimated  at  60,ooo 
daily.  From  1 807  to  i8i  i  the  receipts  of  the  theatres  averaged 
6,ooo,ooofi\  ;  in  IS66  they  rose  to  I9,i68,4l5fr. ;  in  i867,  owing 
to  the  Great  Exhibition,  to  26,000,000  fr. ;  in  i870  (war)  they 
fell  to  lo,ooo,ooofr. ;  in  I87i  to  7,383  OOofr. ;  in  t872  they  rose 
again  to  i8,749,ooorr.  ;  and  in  I875,  to  25,000,000  fr. 

(1)  All  places  of  public  amusement  pay  10  per  cent,  of  their 
receipts  to  the  Assistance  Publique  (see  page  107).  The  sums 
paid  by  the  theatres  of  Paris  in  1869,  were  as  follows; 
—  Grand  Opera,  09,023  francs;  Theatre  Francais,  58,126 
francs;  Op6ra  Comique,  109,064  fr.;  lt;iliens,  43,950 fr.;  Od6on, 
32,1 15  fr.;  Theatre  Lyrique,  49,904  fr.;  Gymnase,  74,640  fr.; 
Vaudeville,  61,465  fr.;  VaricH(5s,  51,710  fr.;  Palais  Royal,  5i,85i 
francs;  (-ait^,  53,383  fr.;  Amhigii  Comiquc,  52,6io  fr.;  Porte Saiiil 
Martin,  73,777  fr.;  and  Cirque,  68,969  fr. 

(2)  The  number  of  new  pieces  hroutrht  out  at  the  different 
theatres  of  Pnris  averajzes  about  250  a-year.  The  amount  of 
authors'  receipts  was  1,516,068  fr.  in  1875. 

(3)  Mme,  Favartj  an  eminent  actress  of  the  last  centnry,  was 
the  ftrst  to  infringe  the  ahsnrd  custom  of  playing  Achilles  in  a 
court  dress  with  a  helmet  over  his  wig.  She  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  Bastien  et  Raitiennej  a  piay  of  her  own  composition, 
in  the  real  costume  of  a  peasant,  without  curls  and  with  wooden 

'  shoes.    The  Abb6  Voisenon   took  her  part,  saying :  Messieurs, 
cet  sabots  donneroni  des  souliers  aux  com^diens. 
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taste  to  the  French  stage  for  which  it  is  now  so  celebrated ;  aud 
ever  since  his  day  there  are  to  be  found,  and  especially  now, 
at  the  great  theatres  of  Paris,  accurate  and  animated  tcujleauc^ 
vivants  of  the  times  and  costumes,  &e.,  relating  to  the 
pieces.  The  theatres  of  Paris  are  well  regulated,  policemen  and 
guards  are  stationed  at  all  the  doors,  and  preserve  order  in 
the  interior.  The  visitors  who  await  the  opening  of  the  doors 
are  arranged  in  files  of  two  or  three  abreast,  called  4 
queue ;  and  althou^  the  crowd  consists  of  several  hundred, 
but  litQe  inconvenience  is  felt,  and  every  person  is  admiUe^ 
in  his  turn.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  ardour  for  theatrical  amuse" 
ments  exhibited  by  the  population  of  Paris,  that  a  crowd,. or 
queue  as  it  is  commonly  called,  may  always  be  found  at 
the  door  of  any  popular  theatre  a  long  while  before  the 
time  of  admission.  Persons  who  proceed  to  theatres  in  hired 
cabriolets,  or  fiacres,  are  required  to  pay  the  fare  beforehand , 
to  avoid  delay  at  the  door.  No  person  is  permitted  to  call 
his  carriage  until  he  is  actually  waiting  for  it  at  the  door; 
and  should  the  owner  not  step  into  it  at  the  moment,  it  is 
ordered  off  by  the  police,  to  make  way  for  another.  The  pit 
of  French  theatres  is  generally  appropriated  to  men  alone,  but 
some  of  the  minor  ones  admit  women.  The  best  place  for 
gentlemen  is  the  orcliestre,  or  row  of  stalls  immediately  be- 
hind the  musicians,  and  next  to  this  is,  in  general,  the  more 
fashionable  hcdcon,  on  the  side  of  the  first  row  of  i}oxes,  which 
last  are  for  the  most  part  small,  holding  from  4  to  6  person&r. 
The  best  places  when  with  ladies,  and  when  a  box  is  not  taken, 
are  the  stalks  de  balcon.  In  many  of  the  theatres  a 
small  gallery  extends  round  the  front  of  each  tier ;  these  are 
called  the  galeries,  and  though  good  places,  and  cheaper  than 
the  boxes,  are  not  so  comfortable.  The  galleries  above,  called 
amphithSdtre,  or  paradis,  are  frequented  by  the  lower  orders, 
and  are  the  cheapest  places  of  the  house.  The  French  names 
of  places  for  which  the  visitor  should  ask  are  the  following  : 
loges  means  boxes ;  baignoires,  boxes  on  the  pit  tier ;  de  face, 
front ;  de  c6U,  side ;  parterre,  pit.  On  taking  places  before- 
hand {en  location),  for  the  advantage  of  securing  them, 
about  one-fourth  more  is  paid  than  at  the  doors.  There  are 
men  who,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  police, 
purchase  tickets  wholesale  from  the  directors  of  the  theatres, 
or  else,  on  a  new  piece  anxiously  expected  coming  out, 
forestall  the  public  by  buying  up  at  the  door  nearly  all  the 
tickets  for  the  best  places,  and  then  sell  them  outside  to  tiie 
public;  in  the  former  case,  at  lower  prices  than  are  paid  at  the 
doors;  in  the  latter,  at  any  pric«  they  choose  to  ask. 
We  would  recommend  the  visitor  to  go  to  all  the  theatres, 
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as  he  will  nowhere  in  so  short  a  time  obtain  a  better  know- 
lefdge  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  French  people. 

The  Acao£hie  Natiojnale  de  Musique,  or  French  Opera- 
house,  is  situated  in  the  Place  de  TOpera,  forming  the  inter- 
stection  of  the  Boulevard  des  Capncines,  the  rues  du  Quatre- 
Septembre,  de  la  Paix,  Scribe,  and  Auber.  The  new  build- 
ing, inaugurated  (1)  Jan.  5th,  1875,  occupies  an  area  of  140 
metres  by  122,  and  has  cost  upwards  of  30  millions  of 
francs.  Its  general  plan  comprises  a  facade  of  coupled 
jcolumns  surmounted  by  an  attic,  and  two  lateral  projections 
\vith  carriage-ways  under  arched  porticoes  reaching  to  the  level 
of  tbe  first  row  of  boxes.  Its  exterior  is  enriched  with  busts, 
statues,  and  groups  of  exquisite  execution.  The  back  of  the 
building  is  reserved  for  the  administration  and  various  offices. 
An  open  gallery  leads  to  the  vestibules,  where  tickets  are 
exchanged.  Right  and  left  of  this  there  are  two  galleries 
for  the  public  who  have  not  taken  tickets  beforehand.  From 
tbe  second  vestibule  a  magnificent  double-branched  horse- 
shoe staircase  of  Carrara  marble  gives  access  to  the  orchestra, 
the  stalks  d'amphiMdtre,  and  the  baignoires  (see  p.  348): 
it  stops  at  the  first  row  of  boxes  and  the  grand  foyer  or 
saloon,  splendidly  adorned  with  sculpture,  mirrors,  monu- 
mental chimney-pieces,  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  and  paint- 
ings by  Baudry.  Two  circular  boudoirs  are  at  each  ead;  they 
are  painted  by  Delaunay  and  Barrias.  Right  and  left  there 
are  two  other  staircases,  continued  to  the  top  rows  Df  boxes. 
The  grand  foyer,  fronting  the  boulevard,  is  60  metres  by  1 3,  and 
icommunicates  with  the  lobby  by  six  doors.  The  **  house" 
tor  the  audience,  which  is  a  gem  in  the  way  of  rich  and  pro- 
fuse decoration,  is  entirely  built  of  stone  and  iron:  it  is  32 
metres  long  by  30  in  breadth,  with  five  tiers  of  boxes^  and 
will  afford  accommodation  for  2,520  spectators.  There  is  a 
small  salon  attached  to  each  box,  including  those  of  the  fourth 
tier.  The  State  box  occupies  the  height  of  the  two  first  tiers. 
Below  the  stage,  which  is  25  metres  long  by  38  in  breadth, 
there  is  a  depth  of  14  metres,  to  obtain  which,  the  architect, 
M.  Charles  Gamier,  was  obliged  to  sink  his  foundations  far 
below  a  subterranean  sheet  of  water.  The  advantage  thus 
obtained  at  immense  cost  is,  that  instead  of  making  the  lower 

Sart  of  a  side-scene  meet  a  fly  from  above,  he  can  have  it 
rawn  up  from  below  all  of  a  piece.  (2)  The  singers  are  pupils 

(i)  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Mr.  Stone,  and  the  Lady 
Mayoress  were  present  at  tbe  ceremony  in  full  state. 

(a)  The  old  Opera-House,  burnt  down  October  28th,  i873, 
was  a  temporary  building,  erected  in  the  space  of  a  year, 
by  M.  Debret,  architect,  to  replace,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the 
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of  the  Conservatoire,  and  the  corps  de  ballei  coosbts  oC  the 
most  dibtinguished  dancers  of  the  day.  Great  attention  is 
paid  to  costume  aiui  general  eflect.  Performaaces  oo  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 

Prices  of  Admission. — Premieres,  Avant  scenes  et  dc  Face,  i5fr. 
Premieres  de  c6t^,  Baignoires  avant-scenes,  Sialics  d^orcheslre, 
13  fr.  Deuxi^mes,  Avant-sc^nes  et  de  face,  <2fr.  Ditto,  de  cote, 
40  fr.  Troisi&mes  de  face,  8  fr.  Stalles  de  parterre,  7  fr. — 
Performances  begin  at  8. 

Italian  Opera,  rue  Marsollier. — ^This  company  occupied  the 
Salle  Favart,  now  the  Opera  Comique,  boulevard  des  Italians, 
until  its  destruction  by  B  re  in  1838,  when  they  migrated  to  the 
Salle  Ventadour,  men  to  the  Odoon*  and  again  to  the  former, 
a  building  erected  on  the  old  Hotel  des  Finances,  by  Huve 
and  de  Guerchy;  it  is  154  feet  in  length  by  110  in  breadth. 
The  principal  front,  which  is  Doric  and  Ionic,  is  divided  into 
two  stories,  crowned  by  an  attic.  The  interior  of  the  theatre, 
which  is  semicircular,  contains  four  tiers,  the  two  first  of  which 
are  double,  having  open  boxes  in  front,  and  partitioned  ones 
behind.  The  balcons  and  orchestra  are  divided  into  ranges  of 
stalls,  each  forming  an  arm-chair.  In  the  foyer  there  is  a  fine 
bust  of  Lablache,  the  celebrated  buffo,  by  Etex,  and  another 
of  Madame  Adelina  Patti,  Marquise  de  Caux.  This  theatre 
holds  1,500  persons.  The  performances,  which  are  of  the 
highest  merit,  take  place  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days, and  sometunes  on  Mondays  or  Sundays.  The  season 
lasts  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  30th  of  April. 

Admission. — Premidres  loges,  50  fr.  Fauleuils  d'orchestre,  et 
de  Dalcnn,  20  fr.  Secondes  de  face,  12  Ir.  Secondes  de  cOt^, 
10  fr.    Troisi^mes,  8  fr. — Performances  begin  al  8. 

Theatre  de  l*0p£ra  Comique,  Place  Boieldieu. — The 
front  is  adorned  with  a  portico  of  six  Tonic  columns,  and  the 
edifice,  almost  entirely  of  stone  and  iron,  is  fire-proof.  The 
interior  is  elliptical,  with  three  tiers  of  boxes.  Around  the  pit 
are  baignoires,  some  arranged  as  boxes,  the  others  as  stalls. 
Above  is  a  first  and  second  gallery,  the  former  with  two  rows 
of  stalls.  The  house  is  built  for  1,500  spectators.  To  every 
second  box  is  attached  a  small  saloon,  affording  an  agreeable 
retreat  between  the  acts  from  the  heat  of  the  theatre.  A 
bell  from  each  enables  the  visitors  to  smnmon  attendants 

Opera  -House  then  in  the  rue  de  Richelieu^  at  the  entrance  of 
-which  the  Due  de  Berri  was  assassinated  in  1 8-20— the  Govern- 
ment having  ordered  its  demolition  in  consequence  (see  p.  iss). 
M.  Debret's  construction,  which  was  only  lobe  provisional,  hart 
an  existence  of  52  years.  It  slood  in  (he  rue  Lepelletier,  and 
formed  the  back  of  the  two  well-known  Passages  de  VOpera. 
(See  p.  182.)    The  rae  Chauchat  is  to  pass  through  the  ground.  ^ 
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xvith  ices  and  refreshiBents,  without  the  trouble  of  leaving  the 
box.  The  light  agreeable  character  of  the  music,  which  for- 
meriy  distinguished  the  Opira  Comigue,  has  given  place  of  late 
years  to  a  more  elaborate  style,  more  scientiGc  perhaps,  but  less 
popular ;  Auber  and  Halevy,  however,  preserve  the  ancient 
character  of  this  school. 

Admission. — Premieres  Leges  avec  Salon,  Avant-sc^nes  des  pre- 
mieres leges,  8  fr.  Fauteuils  de  Balcon,  Premieres  leges  sass 
salon,  fauteuils  d'Orchestre,  Deuxi^mesloges  dc  face  sans  salon, 
7  fr.  Baignoires.  6fr.  Deuxi^mes  leges,  5  fr.  Stalles  d^orchestre, 
4fr.  Deuxidiiie  Galeric,  3  fr.  Paiterre,  2  fr.  soc. — Performances 
begin  at  about  7. 

Theatre  Francais,  or  Comddie  Frangaise,  Rue  Richelieu, 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  was  begun  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in 
1787,  after  the  designs  of  Louis.  It  is  166  feet  in  length  by  I0i> 
in  breadth,  and  its  total  height,  to  the  summit  of  the  terrace, 
is  100  feet.  The  principal  front,  towards  the  rue  Richelieu, 
presents  a  Doric  peristyle ;  facing  the  rue  de  Montpensier,  and 
partly  attached  to  the  Palais  Royal,  a  range  of  arcades,  resting 
on  pilasters,  and  continued  round  the  corner,  forms  a  covered 
gallery.  On  both  fronts  is  a  range  of  Corinthian  pilasters, ' 
with  an  entablature  pierced  by  small  windows.  From  the  ves- 
tibule an  elegant  staircase  leads  up  to  the  foyer,  where,  on  a 
pedestal  of  blue-tinted  marble,  stands  floudon's  famous 
statue  of  Voltaire,  There  are  also  here:  an  original  por- 
trait of  Moliere,  by  Mignard,  purchased  for  6,500  fr.,  and  one 
of  Mile.  Rachel,  by  Gerome.  An  interesting  collection  of  various 
objects  connected  with  Moliere  and  other  celebrities  of  the 
French  drama  exists  here.  The  interior  form  of  the  house  is 
elliptical ;  and  the  total  number  of  places  is  1380.  The  per- 
formances  at  this  theatre,  which  is  the  standard  one  of  the 
whole  country,  used  to  be  limited  to  the  highest  style  of 
tragedy  and  regular  comedy.  Some  relaxation  of  this  rule 
has,  however,  taken  place  by  the  admission  of  the  productions 
of  MM.  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas,  Scribe,  &c. 

Admission. — Avant-sc^nes  des  Premieres,  lo  francs.  Leges; 
du  Rez-de-Chaussde,  Premieres  logen,  8  fr.  Baignoires,  Faii- 
teuils  dfl  Balcon,  7  fr.  Leges  du  deuxi^me  rang  de  face  ferm^es, 
Fauteuils  d'Orchestre,  6  fr.  Loges  du  deuxi^me  rangd^ceuvertes^ 
6  fr.  Parterre,  3  fr.  so  c— Begins  between  7  and  8» 

Theatre  National  de  l'Odeon. — This  theatre  was  built 
in  1779.  It  was  burnt  down  in  1799,  and  rebuilt  in  1807, 
The  interior  was  a  second  time  destroyed  by  fire  in  1818,  but 
repaired  in  1820.  The  exterior  is  168  feet  in  length,  1 12  in 
breadth,  and  64  in  height.  The  principal  front  is  ornamented 
with  a  portico  of  eight  Doric  columns^  ascended  by  steps.  The 
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vestibule  is  small ;  two  handsome  stone  stoiroases  lead  from  it 
to  the  interior,  which  holds  1,467  persons.  The  performaa«» 
here  consist  of  tragedies,  comedies,  and  other  dramatic  pieces. 
The  director  of  the  company  has  the  theatre  rent-free  from 
Oovemment. 

Admission, — Ayant-scdnes  des  Premieres,  lo  fr.  Premieres  de 
face,  6  fr.  Fauteuils  de  premiere  galerie,  Fauteuils  d'Or- 
«he6tre,  5  tr.  Baignoires,  premier  haleon,  4  fr.  Deuxi^nteg 
leges  de  face,  a  fr.  Deuxi^mes  loges  de  c6t6,  2  fr.  Par* 
terre,  a  fr. — From  7  to  half-past. 

Thi£atre  du  Gtmnase  Dhamatiqcie,  Boulevard  Bonne 
Nouvelle,  was  erected  in  1820,  and  is  Ionic  and  Ck>rintfaian, 
The  house  will  contain  1,050  spectators.  Vaudevilles  and 
comedies;  most  of  the  productions  of  Scribe  were  written  for 
this  theatre. 

i4dfnwton.— Avant-Rcenes  et  Premieres  Loges  de  face,  8  fr« 
Fauteuils  de  Balcon,  Fauteuils  d'Orchestre,  7  fr.  Baignoires, 
Stalles  d'Orchestre,  5  fr.— Begins  at  from  6.3o  to  7.30. 

Th^athe  du  Palais  Royal,  formerly  known  as  the  Tkddtre 
Montansier,  at  the  north-western  comer  of  the  Palais- 
Royal,  was  opened  in  1831.  It  is  of  small  dimensions ;  the 
number  of  places  is  only  looo.  Vaudevilles  and  farces  are 
performed  here  by  an  excellent  company. 

Admission, — Avant-sc^ne,  Fauteuils  de  Balcon,  Loges  de 
Balcon  et  de  Galeries,  d'Orchestre,  premiere  galerie,  6  fr.  Loges 
de  face  et  Ayant-sc^nes  des  deuxiemes,  4fr.  Parterre,  S  fr. — 
Performances  begin  at  from  7  to  half-past. 

Theatre  des  Vari^tj^s,  Boulevard  Montmartre. — This 
theatre,  built  by  M.  Gellerier,  was  opened  in  1 807 .  Its  front 
IS  Doric  and  Ionic,  surmounted  by  a  pediment.  The,  house 
can  accommodate  l,3oo  persons.    Vaudevilles  and  farces. 

Admission, — Avant-sc^nes  des  Premieres  et  Rez-de-Chauss^e, 
8  fr.  Loges  de  la  premiere  Galerie,  Baignoires  de  c6t^,  7  fr. 
Balcon  de  la  premiere  Galerie,  Fauteuils  d'Orchestre,  6  fr.  Loges 
de  foyer  de  face,  5  fr.  Stalles  d'Orchestre,  4  fr.— Begins  at 
from  half-past  6  to  half-past  7. 

Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin,  Boulevard  St.  Mar- 
tin.— ^Burnt  down  by  the  Commune,  May  25th,  1871,  but 
now  rebuilt.     Dramas  and  fairy  pieces. 

Admission, — Avant-sc^nes  du  rez-de-chauss^e  et  des  pre- 
mieres, 9  fr.  Premieres  loges  de  face,  7  fr.  Baignoires,  Premieres 
loges,  Fauteuils  d'Orchestre,  Fauteuils  de  Premiere  galerie,  6  fr. 
Stalles  d'Orchestre,  4  fp.  Deuxi^mes  Stalles  de  c6te,  3  fr. 

Theatre  df.  la  Renaissance,  Boulevard  St.  Martin.-^ 
Adjoining  the  Thddtre  de  la  Porte  St,  Martin,  The  facade 
of  this  new  theatre,  fronting  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  is  Corin- 
thian.   The  interior  will  hold  J,loo  persons;    Architect,  M. 
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de  Lalande,  the  grandson  of   the  celebrated   astronomer. 
Bramas  and  fairy  pieces. 

Admitsion, — Avant-sc^nes  du  Rez-de-Chauss^e,  Balcon,  the 
whole  box,  40  fr.  Baignoires,— three  places^  1 8  fr. ;  four^  24  fr.  ; 
five,  30  fr.  FauteuilB  d'Orehestre,  de  balcon,  6  fr.  Stalles 
d'Orcbestre,  FauteuiU  des  Seeondes,  3  fr. 

Th^atee  de  l'Ambigd-Gomique,  Boulevard  St.  Martin. — 
Erected  by  Stouff  and  Lecointre,  and  opened  in  1828.  The 
front  has  a  peristyle  surmounted  by  a  terrace.  The  theatre 
contains  1,900  places.    Melodramas  and  vaudevilles. 

Admission, — Avant-sc^nes  du  Rez-de-Chauss^e^  des  premieres, 
7  fir.  Premieres  de  face,  6  fr.  Fauteuils  d'Orcbestre,  FaateuUs 
des  premieres,  premier  rang,  5  fr.  Baignoires  grill^es,  a  fr. 
Stalles  d'Orcbestre,  Fauteuils  des  secondes,  s  fr.  Parterre, 
1  ft*.  50  c. — Begins  at  from  6  to  7. 

Tb^atre  du  Cbatelet,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Place  of  that  name.  Formerly  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple, 
where  it  was  founded  by  Astley  in  1780  for  equestrian  per- 
formances, under  the  name  of  Thidtre  du  Cirque.  It  was  set 
fire  to  by  the  Communists  in  May,  1871^  but  was  fortunately 
saved ,  and  is  now  repaired .    3,500  places ; 

Admission, — Loges  de  Balcon,  7  flr.  Fauteuils  de  Balcon  et 
d'Orcbestre,  Baignoires,  5  fr.  Stalles  d'Orcbestre  et  des  Pre- 
mieres galeries,   3  ft*.    Pourtour,  2  fr.    Parterre,  i  fr.  so  c. 

Tfl^ATRE  HiSTORlQCE,  Placc  du  Chatelet.  Destroyed  by 
the  Commune,  May  25Ui,  187  i,  and  now  repaired. 

Admisyion, — Airant-sc^nes,  et  Baignoires  d'Avant^flc^nes,  6  fr. 
Fauteuils  de  Balcou,  Fauteuils  d'or-cbestre,  4  fr. 

Theatre  de  la  Gaite,  now  Opera  National  Lyrique, 
Square  des  Arts  et  Metiers. — II  holds  1,800  persons.  The 
lustre  is  almost  flush  with  the  ceiling,  and  its  light  is 
reverberated  by  12  reflectors  in  the  coves.  The  foyer  is 
splendid.    Vaudevilles  and  melodramas. 

Admission, — Avant-sc&nes  du  Rez-de-Chauss^e,  des  premieres 
(5  places),  60  fr. ;  des  Baignoires  (ditto),  5o  fr.  Baignoires, 
40  fr.  Loges  de  la  Premiere  Galerie  (6  places),  60  fr.;  (5  pi.), 
50  fr. ;  (4  pl.)^  40  fr. ;  (3  pl.)^  30  fr.  Fauteuils  d'Orcbestre, 
6  fr.— Begins  at  about  7. 

Tbi^atre  du  Vaudeville,  Boulevard  des  Capucinesand  Hue 
de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin.  Founded  in  1827,  Place  de  la 
Bourse,  transferred  hither  in  1869.  It  is  the  corner-house  of 
the  two  above-mentioned  thoroughfares,  and  is  conspicuous  for 
its  elegant  round  engaged  pavilion,  crowned  with  a  handsome 
cupola.  The  house  has  four  tiers  of  boxes  and  balconies. 
This  theatre  has  only  900  places,  but  all  exceedingly  com- 
modious. The  stage  has  a  breadth  of  twelve  metres ;  and  the 
scene-shifter  can  command  a  total  altitude,  above  and  below, 
of  33  metres.    The  foot-l^ts  are  so  arranged,  that,  whenever 

33 
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a  glass  tube  cracks,  the  burner  goes  out  of  itself.    The  whole 
house  cau  be  evacuated  in  less  thaa  three  minutes. 

Admisiion. — ATant-sc^nesdes  premieres  et  du  rez-de-chau8i>^e, 
I2fr.  50C.  Premieres  defaced  de  c6J6,  7  fp.  Baignoires, 
Fauteuils  d'Orchestre  et  de  balcon,  s  Tr.  Loges  de  Taee  du 
foyer,  5  fr.;  de  cot^,  4  fr.— Performances  l>egin  at  8. 

Theatre  des  Folies  Drahatiques,  40»  Rue  de  Bendy. — 
The  stage  is  spacious,  the  seats  and  boies  comfortable^  and 
music  is  heard  to  advantage.  It  will  hold  1,500  spectators. 
Vaudevilles  and  farces  are  performed  here. 

*4 timiMion.— Avant-Scftnes  du  th^iltre  <4  places),  28  fr. ;  du 
rez-de-chauas^e  (s  pi.},  4o  fr. ;  des  Premieres  (5  pi.),  3o  fr« 
Fauteuils  d'Orchestre,  5  fr.  FuuteuUs  de  galerle,  4  fr.  Stallea 
d'Orchestre,  3  fr.  50c. — Begins  at  7. 

BouFFES  Parisiens,  Passage  Choiseul. — ^Vaudevilles,  comie 
operas,  5cc.,  are  performed  here  with  great  ability. 

Admission. — Avant-sc^nes.  s  tr.  Premieres  Leges,  Fauteuils 
d'Orchestre  et  des  premieres,  6  fr.  Deuxi^mes  Loges,  Fauteuils 
des  Deuxidmes,  4  fr. — Begins  at  from  7  to  s. 

TiioisifeME  Theatre  FRAisgAiS  4l,  Boulevard  du  Temple. 
— A  pretty  theatre  for  pantomimes,  grotesque  ballets,  and 
farces. 

Adinission,'-X\aLni'Sehne&  du  rez  de-chauss^e,  et  des  Pre- 
mieres, 5  fr.  Leges  du  rrz  de-chaussee  4  fr.  Stalles  d  Or- 
chestre,  afr. 

Theatre  Beaumarchais,  Boulevard  Beaumarchais. — It  con- 
tains 1,2  50  places.     Melodramas,  vaudevilles^  &c. 

Admission, — Avant-sc^nes,  3  fr.  50  c.  Fauteuils  d'Orchestre, 
t  fr.  50  c.  Orchestra,  1  fr.    Begins  at  about  7. 

Folies  Marignv,  Avenue  Gabriel,  Champs  Elysees.  Vaude- 
villes.   Admission  from  2  fr.  to  6  fr. 

Theatre  dv  Chateau-d*Eau,  50,  rue  de  Malte. — 2,00a 
places.  Dramas  and  fairy  pieces.  Admission  on  the  system  of 
the  Folies  Dramatiquec-,  but  less  expensive. 

Theatre  Cluny,  71,  Boulevard  St.  Germain. — Vaudevilles, 
5cc.    Admission,  from  1  fr.  to  5  fr.    Begins  at  8. 

Thi£atre  des  Delassesients  CoMfQUES,  60,  Fauboufg  St. 
Martin. — ^Vaudevilles  and  farces.  Admission. — From  If.  to5fr. 

The  Thddire  de  VAth('fi4e,  15  rue  Scribe  ThSdtre  Tail- 
bout,  rue  Taibout,  TMdtre  Moliere,  Thedtre  des  Funam- 
huleSi  &c.,  are  minor  theatres  for  farces  and  vaudeviltes, 
where  admission  ranges  between  3oc.  and  5  fr. 

Th£atre-£1gole  des  Jeunes  Artistes,  22,  Rue  de  laToor 
d'Auvergne.— For  beginners.    Admission,  from  50  c.  to  2  fr. 

Theatre  Robert  Houdln,  8,  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 
Legerd^nain,  &c.    Admission,  from  5  fr.  to  2fr. 

Theatre  S^raphin,  now  Theatre  Miniature,  12,  Boule- 
vard Montmartre.— This  is  a  kind  of  puppet-show,  with  me- 
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chanical  figures,  (ialled  Ombres  Chinohes,  phantasmagoric  tab- 
leaux. Sec,  and  is  the  delight  of  children  and  nursery-maids. 

Admission. — i  fr.  25  c.  to  3  fr. — Performances  at  2  and  8. 

Cirque  des  Chahps-£lysecs,  Champs  Elysees,  au  Bond 
Point.  Equestrian  performances  were  first  introduced  at  Paris 
by  Messrs.  Astley^  of  London,  in  the  time  of  the  Directory,  and 
their  company  was  succeeded  by  that  oL  Franconi,  in  the  tim€ 
of  Napoleon.  The  present  building  devoted  to  these  performaDces 
is  a  spacious  polygonal  edifice  of  sixteen  sides,  with  an  elegant 
pedimented  porch  to  the  east,  surmounted  with  a  bronze  figure 
of  a  horse.  The  interior  is  in  the  Moorish  style,  the  roof  sup- 
ported by  light  iron  columns.  It  will  hold  4,000  persons, 
and  is  only  open  in  summer.  Admission  1  fr.  and  2  fr.  ; 
performances  commence  at  8 .  Balls  are  given  here  in  winter, 
the  same  company  then  performing  at  the 

Cirque  d'Hiver,  Boulevard  des  Filles  du  Calvaire. — 
4,000  places.    Admission,  ifr.  and  2fr.   Commences  at  8. 

American  Circus,  Place  du  Chateau  d'Eau.  Opened  in 
1875.    Admission  from  1  to  5fr. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  small  theatres  belonging  to 
the  arrondissements  comprised  between  the  Idthand  20th. 
The  tMdtres  Mcmtmartre,  Passy,  Batignolles,  La  Villette, 
and  Mont  Parnasse  give  representations  daily ;  the  Thddtre 
de  Grenelle,  two  or  three  times  a-week.  The  admission 
varies  from  40  c.  to  2  fr. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

EnHiBiTiON  OF  French  Colonial  Produce.— 'This  exhi- 
bition,  organised  by  the  Ministers  of  Algeria  and  Marine,  is 
visible  daily,  Mondays  and  Fridays  excepted,  from  12  to 
5  p.m. ,  at  the  Palais  de  rindustrie  (central  entrance  facing  the 
Seine).  It  contains  specimens  of  Algerian  wool,  cloth,  and 
silks,  wheat,  dried  frnits,  and  furniture  made  of  Algerian  olive 
and  other  kinds  of  ornamental  wood ;  also  produce  from  Gua^* 
deloupe,  Martinique,  Senegal,  Gaboon,  Sec,  such  as  seeds, 
fmits,  staffs  and  trinkets  made  by  savages,  palm-oil  and  soap, 
spicei^,  medicinal  plants,  furs,  dec.  The  mamiseripts  m 
Arabic,  and  books  printed  by  the  missionary  society  in 
various  languages  of  Africa,  will  attract  peculiar  attention. 

Panorama. — ^Near  the  Palais  de  rindostrie.  Panoramic 
views  (see  p.  1S8). 

Othep  sights  sfMing  up  every  month,  but  they  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  glance  at  the  bills  stuck  up  about  town,   or 
reference  to  the  daily  newspaper  Galignan%*8  Messenger, 
CONCERTS. 

The  concert  season  in  Paris  may  be  said  to  last  all  the  year 
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round,  for  though  the  highest  class  df  these  entertainments  w 
limited  to  winter  and  spring,  concerts  of  a  more  misceUanAous 
description  continue  to  be  given  during  the  whole  of  the  sum' 
mer  and  autumn,  though  not  regularly.  Those  which  take  plaop 
annually  in  the  winter  season  are  justly  celebrated  throughout 
Europe  for  their  excellence.  In  the  first  rank  of  these  stand 
the  series  (six  in  number)  given  by  the  **  Societe  des  Concerts" 
at  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  2,  rue  Bergere,  which  take 
place  once  a-fortnight.  These  concerts  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
instrumental  music,  though  choruses  and  other  vocal  pieces 
are  likewise  given.  The  selections  are  principally  confined  to 
the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  classic  composers,  Gluck, 
Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  latterly  Beethoven,  Weber,  Sec, 
and  the  orchestra  of  the  society  being  as  a  body  the  finest  and 
best-disciplined  instrumentalists  in  any  European  capital,  their 
chefs-d'ceuvre  are  executed  with  a  perfection  and  smoothness 
which  no  connoisseur  can  listen  to  without  delight.  The 
performances  generally  occupy  about  two  hours  and  a  half. 
Numerous  miscellaneous  concerts  take  place  during  the 
season,  at  which  nearly  all  the  leading  musicians  from 
every  country  may  be  heard  in  succession.  They  take 
place  morning  or  evening ;  the  principal  saUes  for  these  enter- 
tainments are  at  Herz's,  rue  de  la  Victoire;  PleyeTs,  rue 
Rochechouart;  Sax*s,  rue  St.  Georges;  Erard*$,  rue  du  Mail. 
Another  concert-room  is  Frascatif  49,  rue  Yivienne  (entrance 
by  Rue  de  Richelieu). 

The  Orpyonistcs  are  a  musical  society,  known  in  England 
from  a  visit  they  paid  to  London  a  few  years  ago.  They 
occasionally  give  grand  vocal  and  instrumental  concerts, 
rather  of  the  stentorian  kind,  the  number  of  performers  on 
such  occasions  amounting  to  6,000  or  more.  Of  the  per« 
manent  concerts,  that  most  in  vogue  is  M  Besselievrc's  Concert 
des  Champs  Elysdes,  which  is  held  in  the  summer  season  in 
the  flower-garden  situated  between  tbe  Palais  de  Tlndustrie 
and  the  Cours  la  Reine.  These  concerts  are  frequented  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  by  the  best  company,  both  foreign  and 
Parisian,  as  a  place  of  friendly  intercourse.  On  those  days 
the  entrance  is  2  fr. ;   on  others  only  1  fr. 

CkFts  Concerts  or  Chantants,  are  establishments  where  the 
pleasures  of  the  palate  are  enhanced  by  those  of  the  ear.  They 
are  the  favourite  evening  lounge  of  the  Parisian  bourgeois,  who 
does  not  object  to  hearing  favourite  songs  and  other  music, 
while  regaling  himself.  The  artists  are  of  third-rate  quality 
with  few  exceptions  r  Theresa  got  into  vogue  at  one  of  these 
places  in  the  Champs- Elys^es.  There  is  no  ticket  required, 
but  the  visitor  is  expected  to  partake  of  some  refreshment  at 
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more  than  the  common  price.  Monster  establishments  of 
tlie  kind  during  winter  are  the  JE'Morac^o,  4,  Boulevard  de 
Strasl)ourg,  distinguishable  by  its  elegant  facade  adorned 
with  white  Corinthian  columns ;  and  the  A  Icazar,  with  a 
Moorish  front,  6,  rue  du  Faubourg  Poissonniere.  The  former 
eomprisesalarge  coffee-room  with  refreshments  at  the  ordinary 
prices;  but  another  entrance  leads  to  a  regular  theatre,  of  a 
circular  form,  with  a  stage  and  orchestra.  The  pit,  and  a 
spacious  gallery  running  all  round  and  supported  by  Ionic 
columns,  are  laid  out  with  tables  for  refreshments  at  higher 
prices ;  and  here,  amid  volumes  of  smoke  from  the  fragrant 
weed,  the  blouse  and  frock-coat  are  conspicuous,  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  a  muslin  cap  and  merino  gown,  listening 
to  the  comic  songs,  or  snatches  from  favourite  operas,  retailed 
to  the  audience  by  the  performers.  The  Alcazar  is  a  place  of 
the  same  description,  and  equally  elegant;  only  the  hall  is 
oblong  and  decorated  in  the  Moorish  style.  The  Bataclan, 
boulevard  Voltaire,  also  devoted  to  the  same  diversions,  is  re- 
markable for  a  very  pretty  facade  of  Chinese  design,  and  the 
interior  is  very  richly  decorated  in  the  same  taste. 

The  number  of  cafes  chantants  in  1873  was  64,  but 
three  particularly  attract  the  public  in  the  Champ?-£lysees 
in  summer.  They  are  the  Alcazar  and  Caf4  des  Ambassa- 
deurs,  on  the  northern  side,  and  the  Pavilion  de  I'Horloge  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  visitors  sit  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
singers  under  elegant  kiosks,  adorned  with  flowers. 

BAUJS,  PUBLIC  GARDENS,  &c. 

Dancing  being  the  favourite  amusement  with  the  Parisians 
both  in  winter  and  summer,  there  is  no  quarter  of  the  capital  in 
which  ball-rooms  suited  to  all  classes  are  not  to  be  found;  and 
they  are  all  numerously  attended. 

WintertBalls. — This  class  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  diversions  of  the  carnival,  that  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  do  honour  to  our  subject  without  giving  a  faint  ide?  of 
that  once  important  season  of  Parisian  pastime. 

The  Carnival  (1)  takes  place  during  the  five  or  six  weeks 

(I)  The .  origin  of  the  Carnival  is  traceable  lo  the  East.  Egypt 
liad  the  festivals  of  the  Ox  Apis,  which  has  given  the  idea  of  the 
masquerade  of  the  BoeufGras;  the  Saturnalia  and  Lupercales  of 
Ancient  Rome  were  the  continuation  of  that  system.  St.  Cyprian, 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  St.  Chrysostom,  in  vain  condemned 
this  rude  gaiety  ;  it  introduced  itself  even  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church  ;  and  licentiousness  at  last  went  so  far  that  Pope  Inno* 
cent  III.  issued  decrees  to  reform  its  excesses.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  Carnival  commenced  on  the  i  5th  December,  and  com- 
prised the  festivals  of  Christmas,   the  New   Year,  and  F  • 
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which  precede  Ash  Wednesday,  and  was,  b^re  the  w^x  of 
1 870,  much  more  than  it  is  now,  the  favourite  season  of  masl^ed 
and  fancy  balls  both  in  private  society  and  at  the  various 
places  of  public  amusement;  masks  appear  in  the  streets 
only  on  the  Dimanchey  the  Lundi,  and  the  Mardi  GraSj  and 
Mi-Car^me.  On  these  days,  crowds  of  masks,  exhibiting  a)I 
9orts  of  antics,  appear  in  the  streets,  principally  on  the 
northern  Boulevards,  and  numbers  of  people  in  carriages,  on 
horseback,  or  on  foot,  assemble  to  witness  the  scene.  The 
Carnival  was  prohibited  in  1790,  and  not  resumed  till  Bona- 
parte was  elected  Grst  consul.  Its  restoration  caused  great  joy 
(o  the  Parisians,  and  for  some  years  nothing  could  eipceed  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  the  costumes  displayed  on  these  annual 
fesUvaU;  at  present,  however,  the  zeal  for  them  has  considerably 
subsided.  The  procession  of  the  BceufGras  had  been  celebrated 
jfor  ages  past  at  Paris  on  the  Dimanche  and  Mardi  Gras, 
when  the  prize  ox,  in  a  large  car,  preceded  by  music,  and 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  train  of  butchers  fantastically 
dressed  and  on  horseback,  was  led  through  the  streets.  The  ox 
was  covered  with  embroidered  trappings,  and  his  head  adorned 
with  laurel;  formerly  he  carried  on  his  back  a  child,  called  Roi 
des  Bouchers,  decorated  with  a  blue  scarf,  and  holding  in 
one  hand  a  sceptre  and  in  the  other  a  sword.  In  1849  this 
custom  was  discontinued,  revived  in  1851,  but  has  again  dis- 
appeared since  the  war  of  1870  (1).  After  parading  tlie  streets, 
the  masks  repair  to  the  various  balls  which  abound,  and  which 
we  shall  now  describe. 

The  Public  Masked  Bails  take  place  throughout  the 
Carnival,  at  almost  all  the  theatres,  ace.  The  most 
amusing  are  at  the  Opera-house,  where  they  begin  at 
midnight,  and  continue  till  daybreak.  No  stranger  who  visits 
Paris  at  tills  season  of  the  year  should  omit  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
Bats  masques  at  this  theatre,  for  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
scene  more  curious  and  fantastic  than  that  presented  in  the 
Salle  of  the  Grand  Opera  at  a  Carnival  Ball.  On  these  nights 
the  pit  is  boarded  over  ai)d  joins  the  stage ;  the  vast  area  of  the 
whole  theatre  forming  a  ball-room  of  magnificent  proportions, 
phany.  The  Renaissance  gave  another  character  to  these  fetes, 
and  the  Carnival  became  an  opportunity  for  intrigue.  With 
Louis  XIV.  the  Carnival  assumed  a  more  solemn  tone,  and  was 
little  more  than  a  pretext  for  flattering  the  Great  King.  The 
Regent,  on  the  contrary,  patronized  the  masVed  balls  of  the 
Opera  and  of  the  Palais  Boyal,  and  the  bourgeoisie  mixed  with 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  nobility.  From  that  moment  dates 
the  reputation  of  the  balls  of  the  (^era.  The  Revolution  inter* 
rnpted  these  assemblages,  which  only  recommenced  in  1805. 
(1)  The  weight  of  the  ox  averages  fy*om  Sot  to  900  kilogram  mpf. 
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whieh,  brilliantly  lighted,  and  crowded  with  thousands  of  gay 
maskers  attired  in  every  variety  of  colour  and  costume,  forms 
a  sight  not  easily  forgotten.  The  orchestra  is  tirst-rate,  and  is 
commanded  by  the  celebrated  Strauss.  The  amphithedtres 
and  boxes,  unless  hired  to  some  party,  are  left  open  to  the 
public.  Gentlemen  may  go  to  these  balls  in  plain  clothes,  but 
females  are  only  admitted  in  masks  or  in  costumes.  Ladies 
should  not  go  except  as  spectators  in  a  box  and  under  the 
protection  of  their  relatives.  The  ticket  costs  20 fr.  To  witness 
this  scene  in  perfection  the  visitor  should  wait  until  12  or  1 
o'clock,  when  the  company  is  completely  assembled  and  the  vo- 
taries of  the  dance  are  in  full  activity.  Ouentering  the  vastsa//6 
at  such  a  m(Hnent  the  elTect  is  scarcely  imaginable,  the  gor- 
geousness  of  the  immense  theatre,  the  glitter  of  the  lights,  the 
brilliancy  and  variety  of  the  costumes,  the  enlivening  strains  of 
the  music,  the  mirth  of  the  crowd,  and,  above  all,  the  untiring 
velocity  with  which  the  dancers  whirl  themselves  through  the 
mazes  of  the  waltz,  polka,  andmazourka,  present  an  appearance 
of  bewildering  gaiety  not  to  be  described.  After  the  hour 
of  supper  (refreshment  and  suppers  being  obtainable),  when  the 
champagne  begins  to  exhibit  its  exciting  effects,  the  scene  na- 
turally becomes  still  more  warm  and  lively.  On  some  occasions 
of  special  enthusiasm  the  elevated  crowd  take  up  the  leader  of 
the  orchestra  with  tl)e  most  frantic  plaudits,  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  have  carried  him  in  triumph  round  the  theatre. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  at  these  balls  the  roue  may 
find  an  endless  variety  of  pleasant  adventures.  (1) 

Masked  balls  arc  also  given  at  some  ot  the  minor  theatres, 
but  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  one  just  described,  save 
in  the  vastness  and  magnificence  of  the  scene. 
Besides  the  masked  balls,  the  Carnival  and  winter  season  are 
(1)  The  first  ball  to  which  the  public  were  admitted,  without 
distinction,  on  payment  of  money,  was  given  at  the  Opera  Jan. 
2d,  iTiu,  on  a  Jicensc  granted  by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans. 
The  price  of  the  ticket  was  five  livros.  In  1717,  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  giving  them  was  granted  to  the  Opera ;  nohvllhsland- 
ing  which  balls  were  given  at  other  theatres  during  the  ten  years 
for  which  the  privilege  was  granted.  It  was  at  the  Op6ra  Comi- 
que  of  that  day  that  the  idea  of  boarding  over  the  pit  to  a  level 
with  the  stage,  for  iUo,  purpose  of  dancing,  was  first  effected  by 
Father  Sebastian,  a  Carmelile  friar  and  mechanical  genius,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Chevalier  de  Bouillon.  Each  n»asKed 
ball  at  the  Grand  Opi^ra  cosis  about  i4,ooo  fr.  for  oso  per- 
sons employed,  ^Rso  wax-tapers,  210  oil-lamps.,  2,600  gjjs- 
hurnerg,  and  olherrequisiles.  The  public  averages  5,000  persons, 
spendinj?  in  the  agstregat^e  about  65,noo  fr.  in  masks,  dresses, 
bouquets,  &c.,  exclusive  of  what  is  spent  at  the  restaurants.  The 
receipts  average  800,000  fr.  for  the  whole  season* 
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generally  enlivened  by  other  public  balls,  got  np  by  subscrif- 
tion,  or  under  the  patronage  of  various  societies  of  artists. 

Jlie  other  ball-rooms  of  Paris  are  much  inferior.  The  price  «f 
admission  is  the  only  available  standard  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  refinement  of  the  company  that  resorts  to  them,  and  eveft 
that  test  is  hardly  to  be  depended  on .  Generally,  however,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  blottse  is  banished,  so  that  the  majority  may 
fairly  be  considered  to  consistof  clerks,  shopmen,  and  worioaeD 
of  the  better  class.  Among  the  ball-rooms  of  this  descriptkm 
the  following  may  be  noted  as  taking  the  lead  : 

Salle  Valentino,  251,  rue  St.  Honore. — ^This  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  ball-rooms  of  Paris^  and  the  most  divert- 
ing. There  are  a  billiard-table,  a  tir  au  pistolet,  or  shooting 
gallery,  a  dynamometer  for  amateurs  of  muscular  strength,  and 
tables  where  trifles  may  be  raffled  for.  When  full,  the  ball- 
room presents  a  scene  of  extraordinary  animation,  and  here 
may  be  seen  rare  specimens  of  Parisian  dancing.  Whenever 
the  policemen's  backs  are  turned,  the  cancan  reigns  in  all  its 
glory,  to  degenerate  into  a  sober  quadrille  figure  as  soon  as 
danger  is  apprehended.  As  for  the  waltz  and  polka,  the 
stranger  may  expect  to  see  every  variety  of  embrace,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Cornish,  nay,  the  ursine  hug.  The  ladies'  toilettes 
are  far  from  recherch^es;  and  as  for  the  gentlemen,  they  are 
not  admitted  en  blouse.    Admission  2  fr.  to  3  fr. 

The  Salon  du  Wauxhaily  18,  rue  de  la  Douane ;  the  Casino, 
16,  rue  Cadet ;  the  Pre  aux  Clercs,  85,  rue  du  Bac,  and  the 
Tivoli  d'Hiver,  35,  rue  J.  J.  Bousseau,  are  places  of  the  same 
description. 

SuMiiER  Balls  and  Gardens. — In  summer  dancing  takes 
place  within,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  the  capital,  in  gardens  Espe- 
cially laid  out  for  the  purpose.  They  are  only  op^i  two  or 
three  nights  in  the  week.    The  most  frequented  is  I  he 

Jardin  MabiUe,  Avenue  Montaigne,  9 1 . — ^A  large  circular 
space,  with  a  pavilion  for  the  orchestra  in  the  centre,  is  re- 
served for  the  dancers,  and  lighted  by  gas-lights  suspended 
from  artificial  palm  trees,  while  small  shady  circular  bowers 
placed  around  invite  the  dancers  to  repose,  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  polka,  apart  from  the  intrusive  eye  of  idle  curiosity.  A 
snug  comer  is  laid  out  with  tables  for  refreshments;  here 
the  sober  Parisian  may  enjoy  his  bottle  of  beer  and  his  cigar, 
or  the  votary  of  Terpsichore  treat  his  partner  to  a  refreshing 
lemonade,  and  recruit  for  subsequent  exercise  in  the  mazy 
wallz.  An  immense  covered  saloon  and  rooms  adjoining 
afford  the  visitor  a  secure  asylum  from  the  malign  influeace 
of  bad  weather  upon  the  sports  of  the  evening.  The  company 
at  this  elcigant  garden,  we  should  state,  generally  corner  under 
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tbe  ikscrifition  of  "the  gayest  of  the  gay/'  and  the  licence  oC 
the  dance  is  frequently  earned  beyond  the  limits  of  propriety. 
Admission,  3  fr  and  5  fr. 

The  ElysSe  Montmartre,  80,  Boulevard  Rocfaeehouart ; 
Chdteau  Rouge,  or  Nouveau  Tivdi,  42,  me  Glignancourt,. 
oatside  the  Barriere  Bochechouart  (1);  and  the  Ctoserie 
des  Lilas,  Carrefoor  de  TObservatoire,  nearly  opposite  the 
goBthem  gate  of  the  Garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  are  counter- 
parts of  the  Jardin  Mabille, 

The  facilities  now  afforded  by  railways  enable  the  Parisians 
to  attend  also  the  balls  given  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
Of  tiiese,  among  the  most  conspicuous  was  that  of 

Asniires, — ^This  charming  village,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  comprising  a  ch&teau  built  by  Louis  XV.,  which  has. 
with  its  park,  fallen  into  private  hands,  was,  before  the  siege 
of  1870,  one  of  the  spots  most  frequented  in  summer  by  the 
pleasure-hunting  Parisians  of  either  sex.  But  the  military 
operations  during  that  eventful  period,  and  more  still,  Ibose 
of  April  and  May,  1871,  when  Neuilly,  Asnicres  and  all  the 
neighl)ouring  villages  were  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  artillery 
ef  the  Commune  and  the  Versailles  troops,  have  sadly  re- 
doocd  the  prosperity  of  this  place  of  resort,  where  the  dancing 
and  diversions,  moreover,  do  not,  such  as  they  are,  differ 
from  those  described  above. 

Other  balls  and  fi^,  easy  of  access  by  railway,  are  given 
at  Enghien,  Sceaux,  St.  Cloud,  Rambouillet,  and  Montmorency. 

Bastrkigues. — ^This  is  a  popular  and  rather  contemptuous 
name  given  to  the  lower  sort  of  balls  which  take  place  in  the 
gardens  or  eating-houses  on  the  exterior  boulevards ;  the  lover 
of  living  pictures  in  the  Flemish  style  should  not  omit  a 
stroll  on  a  Sunday  evening  to  these  places,  where  he  will 
witness  more  than  one  characteristic  scene. 

PUBLIC  FESTIVALS. 

Public  annual  festivals  have  existed  in  Paris  under  all  go- 
vernments ;  but  the  period  varied  according  to  the  different 
dynastic  or  republican  events  intended  to  be  celebrated.  The 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  so  admirably  fitted  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  the  Place  du  Trone,  form  the  nuclei  of  such  festivals. 
The  obelisk  is  generally  used  to  great  advantage  for  the  pur- 
poses of  decoration,  with  that  peculiar  taste  and  elegance  for 
which  the  French  nation  is  justly  celebrated.    There  have 

(i)  T  i-«  place  is  not  devoid  of  historical  recollections.  The  pa- 
vilion was  built  by  Henry  IV.  for  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es ;  and  in  i  8i5 
the  Due  de  Raguse  established  his  head-quarters  here.  The 
preliminarieB  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  we?e  also  signed  on  this  spot. 
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been  none  since  1870,  except  one  given  in  honour  of  tbs 

Schah  of  Pei-sia's  visit  in  1874. 

REVIEWS. 

From  the  military  chai'acter  of  the  French  nation,  and  the 

great  number  of  troops  forming  the  garrison  of  Paris,  reviews 

frequently  take  place;  they  are  generally  in  the  Court  of  the 

Tuileries,  in  the  Champ  dc  Mars,  or  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

SPORTS. 

HobsE'Races. — Tlie  sports  of  tiie  turf  have  within  a  few 
years  become  more  general  among  tiie  Parisians  than  formerly, 
and  great  attention  is  now  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  horses.  Races  or  steeple-chases  take  place  an- 
nually from  February  to  July,  aud  from  September  to 
November  at  Auteuil  and  Longchamps  (see  p.  382),  Chantilly, 
La  Marche.  Vesinet  aud  Fontaiuebleau.  At  Longchamps  and 
Chantilly  the  prizes  are  awarded  by  the  French  Jockey  Club, 
also  called  the  Socidie  d' Encouragement  pour  l^Amelioraticn 
des  Chevaux  en  France,  consisting  of  nearly  800  members 
(see  p.  14).  At  the  summer  meeting  of  Longchamps,  which 
takes  place  between  the  English  Kpsom  and  Ascot  meetings, 
many  of  the  races  are  open  to  borj^cs  from  all  countries, 
and  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  is  run  for.  The. stakes  consist 
of  100,000  fr.,  half  of  which  is  contributed  by  the  City,  and 
the  remainder  by  the  Ove  great  railway  companies,  to  which 
are  added  the  entries  of  l,ooo  fr.  each.  The  meetings  are 
announced  beforehand  in  GalignanVs  Messenger,  in  which 
full  original  reports  of  the  races  are  given  regularly.  The 
Jockey  Club  keeps  a  stud-book,  and  publishes  a  racing  calen- 
dar. (2)  The  principal  racing  establishments  are  at  Chantilly, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  liiat  lowu  consists  of 
English  trainers,  jockeys,  aud  grooms  employed  there. 

Jeux  de  Paume  (Tennis-Courts). — Tiicre  vised  lo  be  several 

(t)  Some  of  the  most  costly  feles  given  in  Paris  were  :  the  co- 
ronation of  Ihc  Emperor,  i, 745,646  fV.;  llie  murriage  of  .Vlarie 
Louise,  2,670,9'J'i  fr.;  the  birlh  of  Uic  King  of  Uoiiie,  coo,ooo  fr. ; 
the  haplism  oflhe  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  gG8,<'oo  fr.;  llie  frleof  Ihe 
Trocadero,  800,ooofr.;  the  coronalion  of  Charles  X.,  i,t64,09T 
rancs;   the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  2,800,000  fr. 

(2)  The  Jockey  club,  which  is  now  enlrustcd  wilh  the  sole  direc- 
tion oflhe  Government  races,  possesses  a  library  now  decorated 
wilh  a  monumenial  inscription  containing  the  names  of  eight  <  f 
i(8  members  Ivijled  during  the  war  of  4  870.  It  grants  prizes  for 
those  eslablishcf)  in  the  departments,  lo  encourage  Ihc  breed  of 
thorough-bred  siocH  in  France.  The  Prefects  of  departmenls 
enjoy  the  **  PriSsidence  d'honneur"at  Government  races,  and  ihe 
superior  functionaries  of  the  Haras  act  at  them  as  the  GoYern  • 
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buildings  appropriated  to  this  exercise;  the  only  one  now 
in  existence  is  the  new  building  on  the  north-western  terrace 
of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  (see  p.  (23). 

JouTES  suR  l'Eau. — ^The  watermen  of  the  Seine  formerly 
amused  the  people  with  rowing  and  sailing  matclies.  To  these 
were  added  mythological  representations,  with  naval  com- 
bats, &c.  Aquatic  sports  are  still  given  at  most  of  the  fetes  of 
villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Societies  of  regattas  exist 
at  Paris,  Asnieres,  and  Argenteuil. 

Mats  de  Cocagni:. — This  exercise  is  a  favourite  amusement 
at  public  fetes.  It  consists  of  a  greased  mast,  60  feet  in  height, 
from  which  prizes,  such  as  watches,  silver  forks  and  spoons,  sil- 
ver cups,  6cc.,  are  suspended,  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  those 
who  succeed  in  reaching  than. 

ment  commfgaioners.  Three  commissioners  are  appointed  in 
ea<*  locality  by  the  MInisler,  to  receive  the  eniries,  prepare 
the  ground,  and  superintend  the  races;  they  decide  all 
questions  without  appeal,  except  only  in  case  of  objections 
to  the  identity  or  qunliDcation  of  a  horse.  Such  objection 
may  be  referred  to  a  Central  Commission  of  seven  members, 
sitting  at  Paris.  Persons  guilty  of  fraud  may  be  excluded 
from  the  races  for  a  given  time.  Except  in  case  of  an  express 
condition  to  the  contrary,  the  only  horses  allowed  lo  run 
for  the  Government  stakes  are  those  foaled  and  bred  in 
France^  up  to  the  age  of  two  years,  and  whose  descent  Is 
traced  in  the  English  or  French  stud  books.  Races  lake  place 
in  the  provinces  in  about  40  localilies,  tho  principal  of  whirh 
are :  Amiens,  Caen,.  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Deauville,  Moulins, 
Bqurges,  Toulouse,  and  Marseilles.  With  the  exception  of  the 
meeting  at  Marseilles  which  takes  place  in  November,  those  in 
the  deparfments  are  usually  held  between  June  and  3ep( ember. 
The  steeplechase  courses  are  at  La  Marche,  Auteuil,  and  Le 
Vesinel.  The  largest  was,  however,  at  Vineennes,  but  the 
ground  has  now  been  taken  for  military  purposes.  The  Jockey 
Club  voted  in  1875  a  sum  <  f  604,ooo  fr.  as  prizes  at  Paris  and 
Chantilly,  and  1 44,000  fr.  in  the  departments.  Bosides  Ihese 
sums,  123,600  fr.  were  given  by  the  City  of  Paris,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  railway  companies,  all  for  the  Paris  meetings. 
A  considerable  revenue  is  derived  from  payments  for  ad- 
mission to  the  course,  and  it  is  from  this  source  the  Jockey 
Club  mainly  draws  its  contributions.  On  the  Grand  Prix 
day  in  186T,  when,  besides  the  French  Court,  there  were  also 
present  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  King 
of  the  Belgians^  and  other  distinguished  guests,  a  sum  of 
216,000  fr.  was  received  at  the  gates.  The  annunl  revenue 
of  the  Joi-,l\ey  Club  from  these  sources  and  from  the  subserip- 
tions  of  its  members  amounts  to  nearly  1,000,000  fr.  The 
Government  also  grants,  under  certain  specified  conditions,  and 
n  localities  where  it  may  appear  useful,  pHmet  de  dressage  for 
carriage  and  riding  horses. 
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Skating-Binrs. — ^This  diversion  was  first  introduced  here 
during  the  winter  season  of  1875-76  by  a  company,  which 
fitted  up  the  Cirque  des  Ghamps-Elysees  (see  p.  355)  for  the 
purpose.    At  present  there  are  several  open  in  Paris. 

Skating. — ^The  best  places  for  this  exercise  are  the  basins 
of  the  Tuileries,  the  lakes  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  &o. 
Between  the  Porte  de  Madrid  of  the  latter  and  the  Jardin 
d'Acclimatation  (see  p.  369)  there  is  a  basin  rented  by  a 
skating-club,  which,  in  summer,  uses  the  adjoining  ground  for 

Pigeon-Shooting,  which  takes  place  here  on  a  large  scale, 
many  distinguished  foreigners  joining  in  it. 

PROMENADES. 

Of  all  the  promenades  within  Paris,  the  Champs  £lts£es  is 
the  largest. 

The  Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  a  delightful  walk  (see  p.  1 23). 

The  Garden  of  the  Palais  Rotal  is  generally  frequented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  centre  of  the  town  (see  p.  176). 

The  Garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  is  the  principal  promenade 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Seine  (see  p.  287).     For 

The  Garden  of  Plants,  with  its  menagerie,  collections, 
etc.  (seep.  321). 

The  Boulevards,  interior  and  exterior,  are  resorted  to  by 
Parisians  of  all  ranks,  and  form  by  day  or  night  amusing  and 
healthy  walks.  The  Boulevard  des  Italiens  is  the  most  fashion- 
able (see  p.  32). 

The  PARC  DE  MoNCEAUX  is  described  at  p.  173. 

The  PARC  DE  YiNCENNES  is  One  of  the  finest  spots  on  the 
outskirts  of  Paris  (see  p.  438). 

The  PARC  desButtes  Ghaumont  deserves  a  visit  (see  p.  339). 

Bois  or  PARC  DE  Boulogne. — This  wood,  outside  the  for- 
tifications, and  comprising  a  surface  of  873  hectares,  bears  the 
name  of  a  neighbouring  village.  Before  1789  its  trees  were 
dying  from  age.  The  revolutionary  axe  in  part  cleared  it ; 
whatever  was  then  spared  was  felled  in  1814,  to  make  pali- 
sades against  the  approach  of  the  allied  armies.  In  July,  1815, 
after  the  capitulation,  the  English  under  Wellington  encamped 
here.  It  had  since  grown  again  into  a  thick  and  beautiful 
wood,  when  the  disastrous  siege  of  1870  once  more  rendered 
its  devastation  necessary.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne,  now  the 
property  of  the  city  of  Paris,  has  been  long  known  as  a  place 
for  duelling  and  suicides.  It  is  distinguished  for  the  annual 
promenade  de  Longchamp,  and  is  now  gradually  regaining 
its  old  reputation  as  the  most  fashionable  place  of  i*esort  for  a 
drive  or  a  walk,  where  the  most  splendid  equipages  and  finest 
horses  of  the  capital  are  displayed  ( see  p.  1 5d).    The  annexed 
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map  will  be  found  very  useful  in  directing  the  visitor  to  the 
most  interesting  spots. 

The  best  way  of  visiting  this  delightful,  though  sadly 
mutilated,  wood  is  to  enter  it  by  the  Avenue  de  I'lmpS- 
ratrice,  3900  feet  long  and  300  wide,  which,  conunencmg 
from  the  Bond  Point  of  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  I'Etoile 
(see  p.  163),  extends  to  the  Porte  Dauphine,  the  nearest 
dty  gate  on  that  side.  Continuing  along  the  road  exactly  op- 
posite to  this  Avenue,  a  few  slight  turns  to  the  left  will  bring 
the  visitor  at  once  to  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  the  great 
attraction  of  the  day.  The  first  of  these  lakes,  which  are  fed 
by  the  Artesian  well  of  Passy  (see  p.  1  ei),  is  3600  feet  in  length 
and  750  broad,  and  encompasses  two  islands,  connected  by  a 
rustic  wooden  bridge,  and  occupying  together  an  extent  of  2400 
feet.  Here  art  and  taste  have  conspired  to  charm  the  eye  with 
the  most  picturesque  scenery.  At  the  southern  extremity, 
opposite  the  islands,  two  charming  cascades  (1),  one  of  which 
is  now  popularly  called  La  Source,  pour  their  waters,  bound- 
ing from  rock  to  rock,  or  gushing  from  crevices  skilfully  ar- 
ranged, into  the  lake  beneath.  Winding  paths,  emerging 
from  the  cool  fir-groves  scattered  around,  intersect  the  rich 
turf  which  clothes  the  banks  down  to  the  water's  edge.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  smaller  island  we  see  a  pretty  aviary, 
and  from  the  balcony  of  an  elegant  kiosk,  called  the  Excdre, 
situated  on  a  promontory  which  terminates  the  smaller  island,  an 
enchanting  view  is  obtained  on  a  fine  summer's  day  of  the  gay 
scene  around.  The  rich  equipages  enlivening  the  carriage-road 
that  winds  around  the  lake — the  crowds  of  persons  of  all  ranks 
enjoying  the  cool  shade  on  the  irou  benches  provided  for  their 
convenience,  or  sauntering  along  the  gravel- walks — children 
frolicking  about  in  the  height  of  merrhnent  and  glee,  and 
the  boats  plying  to  and  fro  with  their  white  canvass  awnings 
shining  in  the  sun  (2),  form  a  maze  of  bustie  and  animation 
most  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Leaving  the  islands  for  terra  firmay  snug  little  Swiss  cot- 

(i)  The  lakes  are  also  fed  by  the  reservoirs  of  Chaillot  through 
an  iron  pipe,  16  inches  in  diameter,  passing  close  by  La  Muetle, 
a  villa  (see  p.  162]  lying  within  the  fortifications. 

(2)  The  charge  is  one  franc  for  one  person;  for  large  parties, 
it  is  less  in  proportion.  There  are  three  landing  places  along  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  but  only  one  on  the  larger  island,  opposite  the 
Swiss  cottage.  To  cross  over  to  the  islands,  the  charge  is  only 
so  centimes,  return  Included.  The  visitor,  wishing  to  be  landed 
on  the  opposite  or  western  bank  on  leaving  the  islands,  should 
hail  the  boat  at  the  landing-place  on  that  side,  and  then  repair 
to  the  Chalei  and  wait  tor  it^  but  he  must  then  arm  hhnself 
with  patience. 
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tages  may  be  seen  peering  here  arid  there  from  behind  th^ 
trees,  well  provided  with  beer  and  common  wine  for  the 
thirsty.  The  carriage-road  above-mentioned,  which  forms  a 
circuit  of  not  less  than  five  miles,  brings  us  to  the  second 
lake,  separated  from  the  former  by  a  neck  of  land,  called 
Carre  four  des  Cascades,  where  iron  chairs  may  be  hii-ed 
at  a  charge  of  3  or  4  sous.  This  second  lake  is  much 
smaller,  and  less  attractive  than  the  other,  but  likewise  fur- 
nished with  boats  for  the  accommodation  of  the  tourist. 
At  its  further  end  a  hill,  or  mound,  called  the  Butte  Morten 
martf  was  crowned  with  Versailles  artillery  during  the 
second  siege  of  Paris,  May,  1871.  It  commands  a  good  view 
of  both  the  lakes,  and  now  overlooks  the  new 

AuTEuiL  Race-Go iiRsE,  belonging  to  the  Steeple-chase 
Society  of  France.  The  ground  extends  nearly  from  the  Porte 
d'Auteuil  to  the  Porte  de  Passy,  skirting  the  fortilications  on 
one  side,  and  the  upper  lake  on  the  opposite  one  (see  Map). 
The  stands  are  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Butte.  The  Mare 
d'AnteuiU  a  pond  of  some  note  as  formerly  resorted  to  for 
picnics,  lies  within  the  ground. 

From  this  a  few  steps  to  the  right  will  take  us  to  the 
Auteuil  gate  (see  p.  161),  where  he  may  either  return  to  Paris 
through  the  village,  or  take  his  ticket  for  the  Porte  Maillot 
or  rue  St.  Lazare  at  the  railway  station  close  by. 

But  if  it  be  not  his  intention  to  leave  the  Park  so  soon, 
the  Boulogne  road  (see  Map)  will  take  him  to  the  pretty 
village  of  that  name,  and,  continuing  his  walk,  he  will  soon 
arrive  at  the 

Eace- course  of  Longchamps,  granted  by  the  City  to  the 
SocietS  d' Encouragement  or  Jockey-Club  (see  p.  362).  It 
contains  62  hectares  (153  acres)  being  1,500  metres  in  length 
by  300  in  breadth,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1857.  There  are  four  stands  (or  tribunes,  as  they  are  called 
in  France),  two  on  each  side  of  the  central  pavilion  for  the 
authorities.  The  two  stands  flanking  this  are  les  grandes 
tribunes,  each  35  metres  in  length,  their  roofs  are  sunnonnted 
by  terraces,  holding  about  400  persons  each.  The  extreme 
lateral  stands  contain  eight  rows  of  covered  seats  only,  and 
have  no  terraces  above.  All  these  stands  are  entered  from  an 
enck)sure  on  the  side  facing  the  Seine,  and  together  contain 
about  4,000  persons;  about  4,000  chairs  are  also  distributed  • 
about  the  parterre  within  the  rails.  The  ground-floors  contain 
a  weighing-room,  a  saloon  for  ladies,  another  for  the  members 
of  tire  Jockey  Club,  a  third  for  refreshments,  etc.  The 
buildmgs  are  conceived  in  a  style  of  rural  architecture.  The 
ground  is  laid  out  in  three  courses — one  of  1,900  metres, 
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the  second  of  2,300,  and  the  other  of  2,900.  The  stands  are 
sitaated  so  as  to  avoid  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  to  allow  of  a 
straight  ran  home  of  between  800  and  900  metres.  In  front,  as 
at  Chantilly,  a  wide  sloping  space  is  railed  in,  the  favourite  re- 
sort of  sporting  characters.  The  course  commands  splendid  views 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  M.  de  Rothschild's  villa,  the  hUIs  of 
St,  Cloud,  Meudon,and  Bellevue,  Mont  Valerien,  the  Seine,  Sec. 
Ready  access  to  the  course  is  provided  for  carriages  and  horse- 
men ;  and  spectators  can  reach  the  ground  by  the  right  bank 
railway  to  Suresnes,  the  railway  to  Auteuil,  the  tramway 
and  omnibuses  to  Boulogne,  the  omnibuses  to  Neuilly, 
and  lastly  by  steam-boats  running  from  the  Pout  Royal. 

Close  to  the  race-course,  and  conmianding  an  excellent  view 
of  it  at  its  western  extremity,  we  see,  on  an  elevated  base- 
ment, the  Moulin  de  la  Galette,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Abbey 
of  Longchamps,  dating  from  the  1 3th  century.  This  relic,  a 
picturesque  round  tower  crowned  with  a  peaked  roof,  has  a 
most  romantic  appearance.  Its  basement,  the  old  walls  of 
which  rest  upon  mossy  rocks  mantled  with  ivy,  is  encircled 
by  a  moat  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  unhewn  stone  whence  a 
flight  of  rugged  stairs'  ascends  to  the  top,  which  overlooks 
the  whole  race-course  and  scenery  around.  The  moat  is  fed 
by  the  water  of  the  adjoining  ponds ;  and  the  sails  of  the 
mill,  when  driven  by  the  wind,  work  a  lifting  pump  by  ma- 
chinery within,  by  means  of  which  the  water  is  drawn  up 
from  the  moat  and  conveyed  back  to  the  Cascade  (see  below), 
whence  it  originally  came.  Another  tower,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  also  forming  part  of  the  abbey  in  former 
days,  adds  to  the  romance  of  the  scenery.  A  rustic  habita- 
tion used  as  a  guard-house  is  close  by,  \i^hile  others  of  the 
same  description  raise  their  thatched  roofs  above  the  clumps 
of  trees  with  which  the  grounds  are  artistically  interspersed, 
so  as  successively  to  reveal  to  the  eye,  now  the  Mont  Valerien, 
and  now  St.  Cloud,  Meudon,  Suresne,  or  Boulogne.  Four 
poplars,  marking  the  tomb  of  a  Russian  colonel,  who  died 
here  in  1814,  have  been  religiously  respected,  and  standalone 
as  before.  A  road,  more  than  7  miles  in  length,  and  22 
yards  broad,  follows  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  connecting 
Neuilly  with  St.  Cloud. 

Returning  hy  the  Suresne  road  to  a  spot  where  five  roads 
meet,  the  eye  is  at  once  attracted  by  the  picturesque 

CasccKie  de  Longchamps,  now  one  of  the  favourite  plac^es  of 
resort  for  visitors  to  the  Park.  An  artificial  mound,  180  feet 
in  breadth  and  42  feet  high,  raises  its  craggy  front  above  a 
basin  bordered  with  rocks;  a  vast  sheet  of  water  issuing  from 
a  cavern  pierced  through  the  body  of  the  mound,  falls  into 
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the  basmfrom  a  height  of  27  feet,  while  laterally  two  minor 
cascades  am  seen  pictaresquely  threading  their  way  through 
various  crevices.  An  intricate  rocky  passage  winds  its  way 
under  the  cascade,  leading  the  visitor  through  many  mock- 
perils,  charmingly  imagined,  to  the  top  of  the  same  waterfall, 
where  he  may  enjoy  a  view  of  the  pretty  lake  by  which  it  is 
fed,  and  which  also  displays  a  picturesque  island  in  the 
•centre.  (1)  Having  explored  the  wonders  of  the  cascade,  we 
imay  strike  into  the  Allee  de  Longchamps,  and  on  readiiog 
the  point  where  it  crosses  the  Allee  de  la  Beine  Marguerite  (see 
Plan),  follow  a  carriage-way  to  the  right,  which  leads  to  the 

Croix  Catelan,  a  veneraJ)le  but  mutilated  relic,  which  has 
•utlived  all  the  political  disturbances  and  revolutions  of  France 
tme»  the  14th  century.  It  is  a  pyramid  erected  by  Philippe 
lefiel,  to  conmiemorate  the  murder  of  a  celebrated  troubadour 
Bamed  Arnauld  de  Gatelan,  whom  he  had  invited  to  Paris 
from  the  court  of  Beatrix  of  Savoy.  (2)  The  upper  part  of 
the  monument  is  broken  off ;  but  the  arms  of  Provence  and  of 
Catelan  are  still  distinguishable  on  the  pedestal. 

Adjoining  this  is  the  PH  Catdan,  where  balls  and  theatri- 
esU  representations  used  to  be  given,  but  which  is  now  much 
t&xom  of  its  greatness.  Nevertheless  the  walks  are  preserved, 
concerts  and  other  performances  are  sometimes  given. 

(I)  The  surplus  water  from  the  large  lake  is  received  here 
through  a  small  rivulet  crossing  the  Mare  aux  Biches^and  collected 
an  a  vast  basin,  7,000  square  metres  in  surface,  which  will  hold 
J  0^000  cubic  metres  of  water.  When  in  full  play  the  cascade 
•emits  1 2,000  cubic  metres  per  hour.  The  rock-work  consists  of 
it, 000  cubic  metres  of  stone,  brought  from  the  forest  of  Fonlaine* 
bleau,  and  re-arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  in  w  hich 
it  stood  there.  The  water,  when  it  has  reached  the  lower  ba8in5 
is  eonveyed  in  a  meandering  rivulet  to  the  ponds  formed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  new  race-course. 

(i)  The  king  had  sent  an  escort  of  men-at-arms  to  conduct  the 
troubadour  safe  through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  then  infested  with 
robbers.  The  bard  having,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  boasted 
before  these  men  of  the  rich  treasures  of  which  he  was  the  bearer. 
<of  to  the  king,  they  resolved  to  murder  him,  and  executed  their 
bloody  purpose  at  this  spot.  To  their  mortification,  the  rich  trea- 
Aures  they  expected  to  find  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than 
A  few  bottles  of  valuable  essences  of  Provence  manufacture.  They 
returned  to  the  royal  palace,  and  gave  out  that  they  had  waited 
in  vain  for  Catelan,  who  had  not  arrived.  Search  was  made 
and  the  body  found ;  but  the  murderers  would  most  probably 
have  escaped  discovery,  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  them  who  had 
ithe  imprudence  to  perfume  his  hair  with  one  of  those  essences, 
which  was  so  rare  tliat  he  could  not  have  procured  it  in  Paris. 
^Suspicion  being  awakened,  the  guilty  parties  were  apprehended, 
confessed  their  crime,  and  were  condemned  to  the  stake. 
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Oii  leaving  this  spot,  and  proceeding  eastwards,  the  stranger 
will  soon  reach  the  lakes  again,  and  may,  if  so  disposed, 
continue  his  walk  along  the  banks,  until  he  reaches  the  Pare 
aux  Daims  (see  Map),  an  enclosed  ground  where  deer 
may  be  seen  sporting  about  on  the  lawn.  Here  the  road 
leads  to  the  Porte  de  la  Muette,  entering  which,  and  follow- 
ing the  fortifications,  we  soon  arrive  at  the  great  nursery 
for  plants  (see  p.  162)  of  the  City  of  Paris,  and  its  ice- 
houses (1).  This  spot  was  selected  because,  in  boring  the  Ar- 
tesian well  close  by  (see  p.  162),  a  stratum  of  rock  52  %  feet 
thick  had  been  found,  together  with  a  bed  of  sand  which  ab- 
sorbs moisture.  These  ice-houses,  which  have  cost  the  City 
40«,000  fr.,  are  230  feet  long,  98  in  breadth,  and  62  feet  deep. 
They  are  divided  into  10  compartments,  each  large  enough  to 
contain  1, 000,000  kilogrammes  of  ice,  of  which  only  one 
half  is  available,  there  being  a  waste  of  50  per  cent. 

To  enjoy  the  Park  de  Boulogne  on  this  side,  the  visitor 
should  consult  the  map.  The  Avenue  de  Longchamps,  two 
miles  in  length,  meets  the  Allie  de  la  Heine  Marguerite, 
which  skirls  the  pretty  village  of  St.  James,  a  cluster  of 
villas  near  the  Porte  Madllot,    Close  to  this  was 

Madrid,  a  villa  built  by  Francis  I.,  after  the  model  of  that 
where  he  was  kept  in  captivity  by  Charles  V.  It  was  demo- 
lished under  Louis  XVI.,  and  its  place  is  now  occupied  by  a 
restaurant.    Next  to  this  is 

Bagatelle,  a  beautiful  villa,  adjoining  the  Pare  de  Bou- 
logne, and  erected  by  Belanger,  in  consequence  of  a  wager 
between  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  the 
house  could  not  be  built  in  60  days ;  it  was  finished  in  58.  U 
is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  to  whose  generous 
exertions  the  needy  Parisian  population  was  much  indebted 
during  the  siege  of  1 87 0 .     He  purchased  it  for  3 1 3,000 fi*. 

Jardin  d'Acclimatation.— If ,  instead  of  turning  to  the  left 
at  the  end  of  the  Avenue  de  rimperatrice  in  order  to  reach 
the  Lakes,  we  turn  to  the  right,  we  soon  find  ourselves 
before  the  entrance  to  the  delightful  garden  belonging  to  the 
Society  d'Acclimatation  (see  p.  93),  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  Paris.  It  lies  close  to  the  Porte  des  Sablons,  being 
ihat  which  immediately  follows  the  Porte-Maillot.  The 
grounds  comprise  an  area  of  33  acres,  beautifully  laid  out  in 
walks  encircling  the  pens  or  enclosures  where  the  quadrupeds 
are  kept,  and  arranged  like  those  of  the  Garden  of  Plants,  with 
picturesque  little  cots,  containing  the  stables.  The  animals 
with  which  this  place  was  stocked  at  the  time  were  all  eaten 

(1)  These  ice-bouses  are  farmed  out  at  the  rate  of  3  fr.  per 
400  Mlofi.    The  consumption  per  annum  is  12,000,000  lbs. 
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up  during  the  siege  by  the  famished  Parisians.  The  grounds 
are  intersected  by  a  streamlet,  dotted  with  islands,  and  spanned 
by  rustic  bridges.  Here  various  aquatic  plants  are  grown, 
while  other  rare  specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  abound 
on  the  surrounding  grass-plots,  such  as  the  Spanish  and  Call- 
fornian  firs,  the  Japanese  SpireaArgentea  andi  Deutzia  Scabra; 
the  Chinese  plum-tree  and  Wcigelia  Rosea^  the  North-American 
Vtrgilia  Lutca,  the  Persian  Syringa  laciniata,  and  the  Greek 
fir  (Abies  Regina  Amalia),  which  grows  to  a  height  of  60  feel, 
with  a  diameter  of  three  feet  at  the  base.  Nor  should  we  for- 
get the  hot-house,  300  feet  long,  and  90  in  breadth,  with  its 
romantic  rivulet  and  grotto,  surrounded  with  palm-trees  and 
o'.her  choice  plants  from  tropical  climes :  the  Abyssinian  Mtisa, 
the  Australian  Dicksonia  Antartica,  the  Lataiiia  Borbonica, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Proceeding  along  the 
enclosures  which  skirt  the  rivulets,  swarming  with  various 
•kinds  of  Bsh  from  the  piscicultural  establishments  of  France, 
besides  ostriches,  ducks,  geese,  and  swans  from  Algeria, 
Canada,  Patagonia,  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  pre- 
senting a  scene  of  agreeable  animation,  we  find  to  our 
right  the  Aquarium,  divided  into  fourteen  compartments,  oc- 
cupied by  zoophytes,  Crustacea,  moUusks,  cephalopodes,  and, 
sent  over  from  Yokohama,  a  vinegar- poly  pus,  so  called  from 
its  secreting  that  acid.  Not  far  from  this,  there  is  an  elevated 
artificial  rock  for  the  gazelles,  pierced  with  a  grotto,  from  the 
crevices  of  which  a  good  view  may  be  obtained  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery.  Kangaroos  have  a  compartment  to  themselves, 
and  arc  very  tame  and  sociable.  The  oblong  building  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  stream  contains  stables  with  ten  stalls  for 
quadrupeds  of  the  larger  sort^  Here  is  a  skeleton  of  a  mega- 
therium brought  from  Russia.  Refreshments  are  to  be  had  in  the 
same  building.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  there  is  an 
amphitheatre,  with  2 8  wired  enclosures  for  poultry ;  further  on, 
opposite  to  a  stjitue  of  Daub^nton,  the  naturalist,  an  aviary  of 
16  wired  cages,  each  with  a  little  fountain  and  shrubs,  and 
tenanted  by  peacocks,  pheasants,  doves,  the  Columba  cristafa 
of  Java,  &c.,  &c.  On  this  side  there  is  a  kokh,  or  silkworm 
nursery,  where  experiments  are  made  for  the  acclimatization 
of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  silk- worms.  The  garden  and  hot- 
houses are  visible  daily  at  the  charge  of  1  fr.  On  Sundays  and 
Thursdays,  the  entrance  price  is  50c.  Carriages,  3fr.  The 
public  may  here  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being  conveyed  in  a  car 
drawn  by  an  ostrich,  or  riding  on  an  elephant  or  camel,  for 
a  moderate  charge,  varying  between  25  c.  and  50  c. 
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PART  l\. 

ENVIRONS  OF  PARIS. 

[For  a  list  of  eonyeyances,  sec  Page  vH. J 

ALFORT. — ^This  village,  fifteen  minutes'  rail  from  Paris,  on 
the  Lyons  line,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  the  Marne, 
is  celebrated  for  a  veterinary  school  founded  by  Bourgelat,  in 
1764.  This  establishment  possesses  a  library  of  domestic 
zoology,  a,  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  another  of 
pathology.  There  are  also  a  botanical  garden,  hospitals  for  sick 
animals,  a  laboratory,  a  pharmacy,  ground  for  the  cultivation 
of  grasses,  a  school  of  practical  agriculture,  a  flock  of  sheep 
for  experiment,  a  herd  of  swine,  a  set  of  bee-hives,  and  an 
amphitheatre,  where  lectures  are  delivered  upon  veterinary 
medicine  and  rural  economy.  The  pupils  lodge  and  board 
in  the  establishment  for  4  years  at  a  cost  of  eoofr.  per  annum. 
Government  pays  for  2 56  demi-bourseSy  to  be  obtained  by 
competition.  The  Minister  of  War  also  has  40  pupils  in  the 
school  destined  for  veterinary  service  in  the  cavalry.  Pupils 
are  received  from  the  age  of  17  to  25  ;  their  number  is  limited 
to  300.  Diseased  animials  are  admitted  at  a  charge  of  50  sous 
a-day  for  a  horse,  and  1 2  sous  for  a  dog.  In  case  of  murrain 
among  cattle,  pupils  or  professors  are  sent  to  treat  them. 

ARGUEIL-C  AC  BAN. —These  two  villages,  close  to  each 
other,  on  the  Paris  and  Sceaux  railway,  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  defence  of  the  capital  on  this  side.  Cachan 
lies  west  of  the  strong  position  of  the  Hautes-Bruyeres  (see 
BicHre).  M.  Raspail  has  a  country  seat  here.  Arcueil  has  a 
remarkable  church  of  the  1 5th  century.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  arches  of  the,  aqueduct  constructed  by  the  Romans 
(see  p.  24).  In  the  Ecole  Albert  fe  Grand,  directed  by  a 
brotherhood,  there  is  a  monument  erected  to  some  of  the 
hostages  shot  by  the  Communists  in  May,  1871. 

ARGENTEUIL.— A  large  village,  2%  leagues  north  of  Paris, 
on  the  Seine.  There  was  a  priory  here,  founded  in  656,  to 
which  'Eloisa  retired  in  1120,  till  the  Paraclete  was  prepared 
for  her  by  Abelard.  At  present  there  are  consider^le  iron 
works  here.  A  branch  of  the  St.  Germain  Railway  connects 
this  place  with  Colombes  and  Asnieres.  During  the  siege  of 
Paris  in  1870  the  Prussians  had  a  battery  here,  as  also  on  the 
heights  of  Orgemont  and  Sannois,  sweeping  part  of  the  plain 
of  Gennevilliers,  which,  however,  was  well  protected. 
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ASNIERES — is  a  pretty  village  on  the  St.  Germain  railway. 
Its  summer  balls  are  much  frequented  (see  p.  361).  A 
Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened  here  in  1870.  It  was  one  of 
the  chief  points  of  attack  during  the  second  siege  of  Paris, 
from  April  2d  to  May  2 1st,  187 1,  and  was  nearly  destroyed. 

AVRON.— (See  Rosny). 

MXGNEUX — a  village  on  the  Paris  and  Sceaux  railroad,  with 
4  church  of  the  12th  century.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Prus- 
sians, who  were  driven  out  of  it  on  the  1 3  th  of  October.  1870; 
but  as  it  lay  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  lines  it  was 
evacuated  by  the  French  on  the  same  day. 

BKAUVAIS— a  town  of  13,000  inhabitants,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Oise,  2/,  hours  by  rail  from  Paris,  on  the  Northern 
line.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Bdlovaci,  who  surren- 
dered to  Caesar  without  striking  a  blow,  B.C.  57.  It  was 
ravaged  by  the  Normans  in  850,  and  besieged  by  the  British 
in  1443.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  Government  tapestry  manu- 
factory and  its  magnificent  old  cathedral. 

BELLEVUE — a  village  on  the  Versatlles  railway  (left  bank), 
delightfully  situated  on  the  hill  leading  to  Meudon  from  Sevres. 
Close  to  the  station  is  a  triangular  Gothic  chapel,  dedicated  to 
Notre  Dame  des  Flammes,  in  commemoration  of  the  dreadful 
railway  accident  which  took  place  there  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1842^  when  208  persons  perished,  most  of  them  by  the  igni- 
tion of  the  carriages  in  which  they  were  locked  up. 

BIC£TRE.— -This  is  a  celebrated  hospital,  situated  in  the 
small  commune  of  Gentilly,  outside  the  fortifications.  John, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  built  here,  in  1204,  a  ch&teau,  which 
was  named  Chdteau  de  Wiricestre,  from  whence  came  Bicestre, 
Bicdi/re.  It  changed  hands  several  times,  and  ultimately 
became  annexed  to  the  general  hospital  de  la  Salpetriere. 
Bicetre  \s  situated  on  lofty  ground,  and  the  air  is  better 
than  in  most  hospitals  of  Paris.  It  is  supplied  with  water 
by  machinery  from  two  wells,  sunk  to  172  feet,  in  1775. 
Bicetre  is  used  as  an  asylum  for  indigent  old  men,  and  male 
lunatics,  and  may  receive  2000  patients.  It  presents  a  square  of 
900  ft.  on  each  side,  and  contains  3  courts.  The  indigent  and  in- 
firm old  men  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  building.  They 
work  three  hours  anlay  at  their  respective  trades  or  occupa- 
tions, and  receive  in  return  a  share  of  the  profits ;  the  rest  goes 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  establishment. 

The  hospital  is  overlooked  by  the  fort  of  Bicetre,  which 
played  an  important  part  during  the  siege  of  1870.  It  was 
under  its  protection,  and  that  of  the  fort  d*Ivry,  further  east, 
the  French  troops  re-occupied  (Sept.  23d),  and  held  until  the 
capitulation,  the  valuable  positions  of  Villejuif,  the  Moulin 
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Saquet,  and  Hautes  Brayeres,  keeping  in  check  the  Prussian 
works  at  Ghoisy-le-Roi,  Thiais,  Chevilly,  and  THay.  After 
the  18th  of  March,  1871,  the  forts  of  Bicfitre  and  Ivry  unac- 
countably fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Commune,  with  the  other 
southern  forts,  without  the  firing  of  a  shot.  It  was  not  re- 
occupied  until  the  26th  of  May,  when  the  troops  were  already 
pretty  nearly  masters  of  all  Paris. 

BOURG-LA-REINE.— At  1 5  minutes'  rail  from  Paris  by  the 
Sceaux  line  (left  bank).  There  is  a  house  here,  with  a  park, 
kuilt  by  Henry  IV.  for  GabrieUe  d'Estrees.  Here  Louis  XV.  re- 
ceived the  infanta  of  Spain,  in  1722,  and  Condorcet,  persecuted 
by  the  Convention,  committed  suicide  by  poison,  in  1794. 

BOURGET  (Le).— The  first  station  on  the  Paris  and  Soissons 
railway  (Northern).  It  was  the  scene  of  several  fierce  engage- 
ments during  the  siege  :  first  taken  by  the  French  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1 87 1 ,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Prussians  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  retaken  by  them  on  the  30th.  A  monument 
commemorating  the  event  was  inaugurated  there  in  1874,  and 
another  in  the  cemetery  of  Courneuve  in  1875. 

BUG — a  village  4%  leagues  south-west  of  Paris,  is  remark- 
able for  the  aqueduct  of  19  arches  erected  by  Louis  XIV. 
which  conveys  water  to  Versailles  (half  a  league  distant). 
Near  this  place  is  the  source  of  the  Bievre,  which  falls  into 
the  Seine  near  the  Garden  of  Plants. 

GHAMPIGNY — a  village  situated  beyond  the  Mame ;  it  may 
be  reached  by  the  Vincennes  railway.  A  battle  was  fought 
here  Nov.  30th,  1870,  which  ended  favourably  for  the  French, 
the  Prussians  being  forced  from  their  lines,  which  they  were 
unable  to  retake  on  the  2d  of  December  following.  But  ex- 
pected succour  from  without  failing,  and  a  severe  frost  having 
set  in,  the  French  retreated  voluntarily  on  the  day  after.  A 
monument  has  been  erected  there  recording  the  battle. 

GHANTILLY — ^a  town  an  hour's  rail  from  Paris,  Northern 
line,  once  the  residence  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Conde.  In  1 7  89 
that  part  of  the  princely  mansion  called  Le  Grand  Chdteau, 
was  demolished,  and  the  works  of  art,  except  such  as  had  been 
removed  and  secreted,  were  destroyed,  together  with  the  gar- 
den. On  the  Restoration,  in  1814,  the  Petit  Chdteau  was 
restored  to  the  house  of  Gond6,  and  many  improvements  were 
made  by  the  last  of  that  name,  who  frequently  resided  here, 
and  made  it  his  hunting-seat.  On  his  melancholy  death  in  1830 
(see  p.  2  son),  Chantilly  descended  to  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  4th  son 
of  Louis  Philippe,  who  frequently  visited  it,  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family.  In  1 852  it  was  bought  by  Coutts  and 
Co  ,  but  it  is  now  again  the  property  of  the  Duke.  The  ch&teau, 
which  is  3ituated  In  the  midst  of  a  lake,  is  one  of  th^  finest 
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■KMMBiieBts  of  the  style  of  the  Re&aissanoe  in  existence. 
In  the  stato-rooms  and  gallery  are  the  battles  of  the  Grand 
Gonde,  painted  by  Van  der  Meulen.  This  Chateau  is  now 
in  course  of  reconstruction.  It  is  surrounded  by  vast 
grounds,  laid  out  in  the  Enghsh  and  French  style,  with 
gardens,  lawns,  parterres,  islands,  grottos,  and  picturesque 
walks.  The  stables  of  Chantilly,  considered  the  finest  m 
Europe,  are  at  some  little  distance  from  the  Chateau,  and 
are  capable  of  holding  180  horses.  Admission  to  the  Chateau, 
stables,  and  grounds  is  obtained  without  diffioulty.  The  forest 
of  Ghantilly,  adjoining  the  park,  contains  7,600  acres.  In  the 
midst  of  it  is  a  circular  area  called  the  2  able  Ronde,  from 
which  12  roads  t>ranch  in  different  directions,  and  this 
is  the  ordinary  rendezvous  of  sporting  parties.  The  pretty 
lakes  of  GommeUe,  at  about  an  hour's  walk  across  the 
forest,  are  fed  by  a  little  river  called  La  Thive,  and  skirted 
by  the  village  of  Oommelk  and  the  Chateau  de  la  Loge, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  buUt  by  Blanche  de  Castille, 
mother  of  St.  Louis.  Races,  fashionably  attended,  take  place 
at  Chantilly  in  May  and  October.  At  the  May  meetings  the 
Derby  is  run  for,  and  in  the  October  the  St  Leger.  The  Go- 
vernment gives  stakes  amounting  to  several  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  Jockey  Gub  and  the  authorities  of  the  Department 
also  give  prizes  to  be  contended  for.  Several  racing  studs 
are  kept  at  Ghantilly,  on  account  of  the  facilities  for  train- 
ing. The  indemnities  to  the  proprietors  over  whose  lands 
sporting  is  carried  on,  amount  to  about  50,000fr.  A  very 
neat  English  Protestant  church,  St.  Peter's,  has  been  erected 
here  by  voluntary  subscription.  Chaplain^  Rev.  W.  H.  Pin- 
nock,  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

GHARENTON— was  celebrated  under  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIII., 
and  XIV.,  for  the  controversies  which  took  place  there  between 
Catholics  aod  Protestants.  In  1 644  the  Minister  Deblanc  con 
verted  it  into  an  asylum  for  lunatics  of  both  sexes  ;  in  1797 
it  was  specially  devoted  under  the  name  of  Maison  Nationak 
de  Charenton  pour  le  traitement  des  alirds,  to  cases  of 
curabk  insanity ;  but  this  restriction  is  now  removed.  The  mode 
of  treatment  by  givmg  employment  and  amusement  to  the 
patient,  with  the  apparent  absence  of  restraint,  has  been  found 
very  successful.  The  asylum  is  under  the  authoiity  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the  superintendence  of  a  vpodai 
conunittee.  First  class  boarders  pay  1,500  fr.  ;  2d  class, 
1,200  fr.  and  3d  class,  900h*.  ;  their'families  find  them  in 
clothing.  The  relations  and  friends  of  patients  are  admitted 
from  noon  to  4,  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays.  The  fort  of 
Charenton  was  a  principal  point  in  the  d^nce  of  Paris  in  1 87  0 , 
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CHARTRES — ^the  capital  of  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loif , 

a    town  of  18,000  inhabitants,   celebrated  for  its  splendid 

cathedral,  and  easily  accessible  from  Paris  by  the  Western 

railroad  in  about  two  hours.     It  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

CHATENAY — a  mile  and  a-half  south  of  Sceaux,  is  celebi*ated 
as  being  the  birth-place  of  Voltaire,  in  1694. 

CHATILLON.— This  is  a  village  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  plateau,  which  the  Prussians  converted,  together  with 
the  Tour  des  Anglais  hard  by,  into  a  most  formidable  strong- 
hold connected  by  lines  with  the  other  positions  they  held  at 
I'Hay,  Chevilly,  Thiais,  and  Choisy-le-Roi.  Immediately  after 
the  18th  March,  1871,  Chatillon  was  occupied  by  the  Com- 
mune until  the  3d  of  April,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of 
their  expedition  against  Versailles.  On  the  4th  the  regular 
troops  occupied  Chatillon.  Clamart,  Meudon,  Sevres,  and 
St.  Cloud.  A  monument  erected  thereto  the  memory  of  those 
who  fell  at  that  place  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  Paris. 

CHELLES — on  the  Strasburg  line;  an  important  position 
of  the  Prussians.     So  also 

CHENNEVI ERES — opposite  La  Varenne,  Vincennes  railway. 
CHOISY-LE-ROl. — A  large  village ;  a  station  of  the  Orleans 
railway,  VA  leagues  from  Paris  ;  is  so  called  from  a  chateau, 
a  favourite  residence  of  Louis  XV.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  glass 
and  morocco  manufactories.  The  Prussians  had  fortified  this 
place  very  strongly  during  the  siege  of.  1870,  on  account  of  its 
bridge  over  the  Seine,  by  which  they  got  their  provisions. 

COLOMBES— a  neat  little  village  on  the  St.  Germain  railroad. 
It  lies  in  the  plain  of  Genneviliiers,  so  celebrated  during  the 
siege  of  1870  for  the  many  military  operations  executed  there 
under  the  protection  of  the  Mont  Valerien  and  the  French 
redoubts  of  Courbevoie  and  Genneviliiers.  It  was  from  this 
plain  the  last  great  sortie  against  Buzenval  and  Moutretout 
took  place,  January  IMh,  1871. 

COMPIEGNE.— This  town,  with  9,000  inhabitants,  an  hour 
and  a  half  by  rail  from  Paris,  Northern  line,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Oise,  is  celebrated  for  its  palace  and  forest. 
Its  origin  dates  from  the  4th  century.  In  562  Clotaire  h 
died  of  a  malady  contracted  there;  councils  were  held  at 
Compiegne  in  89.3  and  833,  by  the  latter  of  which  Louis 
le  Debonnaire  was  dethroned.  Another  council,  held 
here  in  87 1 ,  excommunicated  Garloman ;  here  also  Louis 
le  Begue  was  crowned  in  877,  and  buried  in  879.  In  977 
Louis  V.  died  here.  In  1260  St.  Louis  founded  its  palace;  in 
1364  Charles  V.  held  the  town  against  the  King  of  Navarre  ; 
in  1430  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  made  prisoner  here  by  the 
English;  in  1539  Francis  I,  hcr©  received  an  embassy  from 
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Charles  V.;  in  1624,  Cardinal  Richelieu  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Dutch  in  the  palace,  where,  I46  years  later, 
Louis  XYI.  first  met  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Napoleon  in  1810, 
received  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  la  1814,  Louis 
XVIII.  here  received  the  visit  of  Alexander  of  Russia  and 
Bernadolte  of  Sweden.  Lastly,  in  1833,  the  marriage  of 
Princess  Louisa,  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  with  King  Leo- 
pold of  Belgium,  was  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  the  psdace. 

The  Palace. — ^It  is  situated  on  the  Place  du  Cbdteau^  a 
spacious  square,  surrounded  with  alleys  of  lime-trees.  The 
entrance  is  through  a  Doric  portico  connecting  two  lateral 
wings  which,  with  the  main  body,  enclose  the  Cour  d'Honneur. 
The  Grand  Vestibule  leads  by  the  Escalier  d*Honneur,  a  fine 
double-branched  staircase,  flanked  with  marble  statues  of 
THopital  and  d'Aguesseau,  to  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  a  long 
Doric  hall,  adorned  with  splendid  panoplies.  The  Salon  des 
HuissierSy  to  the  left,  contains  a  hunting  scene  under  Ix)uis 
XY.,  painted  by  Oudry.  The  adjoining  Salle  d  Manger y  an 
Ionic  hall,  opening  into  the  garden,  and  painted  in  grisaille 
by  Sauvage,  opens  to  the  right  into  a  suite  of  apartments  for- 
merly inhabited  by  Madame  Adelaide,  sister  to  Louis  Philippe. 
The  King  of  Prussia  inhabited  them  in  October,  1861.  The 
suite  consists  of  a  Salon  d'Attente,  painted  in  grisaille  by 
Sauvage,  and  adorned  with  a  splendid  rural  scene,  executed 
in  Gobelins  tapestry  ;  a  Sal(m  de  Reception ,  with  a  bust  of 
Napoleon  I.,  and  three  mythological  subjects  in  Gobelins 
tapestry,  and  lastly  a  Chamtire  d  Coucher,  with  beautiful  ara- 
]>esques  painted  in  the  panels.  Returning  to  the  dining  room, 
a  door  leads  to  the  Salon  des  Aides-de-camp,  containing  large 
maps,  painted  on  canvas,  of  the  forests  of  Compiegne,  Fon- 
tainebleau,  St.  Germain,  and  Marly.  Next  follow  the  ScUon 
de  Famille  and  the  SaUm  du  Conseil,  a  splendid  room,  with 
a  Gobelins  carpet  and  Beauvais  furniture.  The  walls  are  adorned 
with  three  fine  pieces  of  Gobelins  tapestry,  representing  sacri- 
fices to  Pallas,  Flora,  and  Ceres,  from  originals  painted  in  1787, 
by  Suvee.  The  ceiling  of  the  bedroom  is  painted  in  compart- 
ments, by  Girodet,  whp  also  painted  those  of  the  Library,  a 
spacious  room,  with  carved  and  gilt  bookcases.  We  next 
enter  the  Salon  de  Musique,  with  four  pieces  executed  in 
Gobelins  tapestry,  representing  Chinese  and  other  oriental  sub- 
jects. Next  follows  another  bed-chamber,  the  ceiling  and 
panels  of  which,  painted  by  Girodet,  represent  the  Evening 
Star,  and  the  Seasons.  Adjoining  is  a  batti  and  cabinet  de 
toilette.  This  bed-chamber  leads  to  a  second  Saion  de  R^cejh' 
tion ;  the-  ceiling  and  panels  over  the  doors  are  painted  by 
Girodet. 
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The  next  room  is  the  Salon  des   Fleurs,    The  coves  otl 
the  ceiling,  by  Girodet,  represent  Departure,  War,  Victory,, 
and  the  Return.    Descending  a  staircase  we  find  the  SdLh  du^ 
Spectacle,  with  three  tiers  of  galleries,  and  capable  of  contain- 
lag  800  persons.     It  is  richly  painted  and  gilt.     The  suites 
behind  the  rooms  just  described,  comprises  a  private  dining: 
room,  and  the  Galerie  de  Don  Quichotte,  with  31  paintings, 
by  Coy  pel,  father  and  son,  representing  the  most  striking  scenea> 
of  Cervantes'  masterpiece.    From  tMs  we  enter  the  ScUom 
d'Attente  of  the  Grande  Galerie    des    BataUle$,   with>  ai 
painting    of  ''Stags  at  Rest,"  by  Martmus.      The  (SMefita; 
itself  is   a  gorgeous  saloon,     built  by    Napoleon  I.,   tha- 
arched  ceiling,   supported  by  20   Corinthian  columns,    il- 
lustrates in  12  allegorical  compartments,  by  Girodet,  the  vic- 
tories of  Wagram,  Austerlitz,  etc.    It  is  100  feet  by  40,  andi 
30  feet  in  height,  and  is  lighted  by  13  large  lustres.    The; 
following  room  contains  a  hunting  piece,  and  a  beautiful] 
''  Dream  of  Napoleon  I."    To  the  right  of  this  is  the  Galeriet 
Neuve,  built  in  1858.    It  is  adorned  with  a  series  of  eightt 
paintings  byNatoire,  completing  the  series  of  scenes  from  Doni 
Quixote  above  described.    Returning  to  the  preceding  room,, 
a  door  opposite  opens  into  the  Anti-Chapelle,  adorned  withi 
fine  Gobelins  tapestry,  representing  High  Mass,  Leo  X.,  andi 
the  Defeat  of  Maxentius,  copied  from  the  Vatican  at  Rome.. 
The  present  chapel  is  Doric  and  Ionic;  the  window  represents,, 
in  stained  glass,  the  Creator,  Faith,  and  Hope.    This  palace  is. 
visible  every  day,  from  12  to  4. 

A  spacious  terrace  behind  the  palace,  adorned  with  sphynxes,. 
statues  of  Ulysses,  Mutius  Scaevola,  and  good  copies  from  the* 
antique,  in  white  marble,  slopes  down  into  the  Gardeti,. 
which  is  laid  out  in  the  English  style,  and  contains  several 
good  statues,  both  bronze  and  marble.    A  portion  of 

The  Forest  is  seen  from  the  terrace,  and  an  arbour  of  nron 
frame-work,  4800  feet  long  and  14  feet  in  breadth,  leads 
from  the  palace  to  the  forest.  There  is  also  a  canal  of  aboutt 
the  same  length.  To  the  left  the  terrace  ends  in  a  fineavenuft 
of  lime  trees,  planted  on  part  of  the  old  ramparts  of  Compiegne 
dating  from  1 199.  The  forest  of  Compiegne  contains  36,590i 
acres,  338  roads,  forming  a  length  of  220  leagues ;  21  ponds„ 
318  bridges,  and  11  fountains.  Its  value  is  49,000,000  fr« 
All  the  finger-posts  pointing  to  the  town  are  painted  red. 

The  Town  of  Compiegne  is  irregularly  built,  but  it  pos- 
sesses, besides  the  {Mdace,  three  remarkable  edifices.  The 
Hdtel  de  Ville  is  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  end  of  the  14  th  cen- 
tury, and  is  not  unworthy  of  a  visit,  since  it  contains  a  public 
library  of  U^ooo  volumes,  and  a  very  valuable  museum.  «l^ 
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antiqnes  and  pictures  by  good  old  masters.  The  EgUse  St, 
Jacques,  remarkable  for  its  fine  tower  and  pure  pointed  style 
tbrongbout,  contains  two  remarkable  paintings  in  the  transepts; 
one  is  Queen  Anne  of  Austria,  consort  of  Louis  Xlfl.,  renew- 
ing the  vow  she  had  made  to  the  Virgin  ;  the  other,  Christ  at 
Emmaus,  but  with  the'cwriou*  drcnmstanee  of  the  presence  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  her  children  and  her  courtiers  on  the  picture. 
There  is  also  a  copy,  by  Philippe  de  Champagne,  of  Titian's 
Entombment  of  Jesus.  The  front  of  the  church  of  St. 
Antoine,  canopied  and  spired,  is  a  gem  of  the  florid  Gothic. 
There  is  some  fine  old  stained  glass,  dating  from  1540,  in  two 
of  the  chapcis.  St.  Andrew's,  an  English  Protestant  church, 
outside  the  town,  and  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Russell  Barrington,  was  inaugurated  in  186S  by  the  Rt.  Rer. 
Bishop  Smith,  late  of  Victoria. 

Those  who  have  taken  the  precaution  of  starting  by  an  early 
train,  may  enjoy  a  delightful  drive  to 

PiEBREFOMDS — ^for  which  place  vehicles  start  from  the  Hotel 
de  la  Cloche,  Place  de  fHotel  de  Ville,  at  a  charge  of  2  fr.  a-head ; 
cabriolets  or  Ami'ricaines  may  also  be  had  at  various  prices, 
return  included.  The  excursion  takes  four  hours,  and  is 
worth  the  trouble.  Pierrefonds,  12  kilometres  from  Com- 
piegne,  is  situated  on  the  southern  border  of  the  forest,  and 
is  remarkable  for  a  nne  old  castle  of  the  14th  century.  An  older 
one  existed  in  the  11th  century,  where  the  Forme  du  Roc  her 
now  stands.  The  Pairie  of  Pierrefonds  was  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  kingdom,  until  it  became  a  royal  domain.  The  present 
castle  was  built  by  Louis  d'Orleans,  Count  of  Valois,  brother 
to  Charles  VI.,  the  same  who  was  assassinated  by  the  emis- 
saries of  the  Due  de  Bourgogne  in  1407  (see  p.  2l7«.)  The 
latter  immediately  afterwards  sent  the  Count  de  St.  Pol  to 
besiege  Pierrefonds,  who  got  possession  of  it  by  capitulation. 
In  1413  he  was  himself  compelled  by  Charles  VT.  to  give  it 
up  to  the  son  of  Louis  d'Orleans,  but  before  yielding  to  the. 
royal  mandate  he  set  it  on  fire,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  was 
thus  destroyed.  In  1589  the  castle  was  occupied  by  a  bold 
robber  chief,  named  Rieux,  who  laid  the  surrounding  codntry 
under  contribution,  and  in  1591  sustained  two  sieges  by  the 
forces  of  Henry  IV.,  under  the  Duke  of  Rpemon  and  the  Mard- 
chal  de  Biron.  He  was  at  length  caught  by  stratagem,  and 
hanged  at  Compiegne  in  1593.  His  feudal  lord,  St.  Chamant, 
sustained  a  third  siege  after  his  death,  and  obtain^  an 
honourable  capitulation.  The  castle  sustained  a  fourth  siege 
in  1616.  when  Villeneuve,  a  second  Rieux,  capitulated  after  a 
determined  resistance.  Cardinal  Richelieu  afterwards  caused 
ine  castle  to  be  partly  dcmciiBbed.    fo  1793  the  rttin$  were 
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aeld  for  8,000  fr.  a$  natioiial  property ;  in  1812  Napoleon  L 
bought  them  for  5, coo  fr.,  and  they  have  belonged  to  the 
Grown .  ever  since.  Napoleon  111.  restored  the  castle  to  its 
former  ^te,  and  enriched  it  with  a  splendid  ccdlection  of 
ancient  armour,  transpoiied  to  Paris  for  safety's  sake  in  1870, 
where  it  still  remains  packed  up  in  the  Louvre.  The  chateau 
is  visible  daily  from  1 2  to  4  p.m. 

The  village  below  has  a  sulphurous  spring,  discovered  there 
in  1846,  and  a  bathing  estabUshment.  Several  pretty  houses 
have  sprung  up  around  it. 

But  Pierrefonds  is  not  the  only  attraction  of  these  puts. 
Following  the  road  to  Attichy,  at  about  two  kilometres  from 
that  castle,  we  arrive  at  a  spot  where  every  stroke  .of  the 
pickaxe  reveals  the  existence  of  some  habitation  of  the  GaUo- 
Roman  period,  and  roofs  of  houses  may  be  seen  peering  out  of 
the  soil.  Here  Roman  wells  are  found,  and  innumerable 
relics  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  these  regions,  such  as  sculp- 
ture, pottery,  weapons,  etc.  Passing  through  the  hamlets  of 
Palesne  and  Morienval,  which  latter  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  villa,  and  of  one  built  by  Dagobert,  while  its  Byzan- 
tine church  might  adorn  a  town,  we  arrive  aiOrrouy,  where 
a  guide  may  be  had  to  show  the  Roman  ruins  of 

Champlieu — (Campi  locus),  where  we  find  a  wall  whidi 
forms  part  of  the  most  complete  amphitheatre  now  in  exist- 
ence. It  has  long  been  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  the 
FeT'drCh&val,  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Les  Tournelles, 
Here  Roman  coins  of  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Constantine, 
have  been  found,  and  the  children  of  the  vicinity  will  some- 
times offer  £ome  for  sale  to  the  tourists.  M.  Marchal  (de 
Luneville)  has  published  some  of  the  architectural  remains, 
busts,  and  other  pieces  of  sculpture  which  still  exist  here. 
This  spot  was  a  Roman  camp.  A  temple  to  Apollo  stands 
near  the  theatre.  Part  of  tlie  stairs  of  the  peristyle  are  still 
visible,  with  the  shafts  of  coiuinus,  the  capitals  and  entabla- 
tures of  which  are  strewn  <m  tlie  ground. 

CORBEIL— -8  leagues  south  of  Paris,  on  the  Seine ;  a  town 
of  4 ,000  inhabiUnts,  with  extensive  flour-mills  and  an  immense 
corn-warehouse,  having  365  windows.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  cora  and  flour.  The  church  of  St.  Spire,  re- 
built in  1437 ,  contains  the  tomb  of  Jacquesde  Bourgoin,  founder 
of  the  college  of  Gorbeil  (1661).  The  small  church  of  St.  Jean 
en  risle  was  built  by  the  Templars  in  \he  13th  century.  A 
branch  of  the  Lyons  railway  passes  through  here. 

COURBEVOIE— a  village  lyiug  beyond  NeuiHy,  on  a  rising 
ground  facing  the  Arc  de  Trioinphe  de  TEtotle,  which  was 
crowned  witfe  a  redoubt  during  the  siege- of  1870.    It  was 
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taken  on  the  2d  April,  1871,  by  the  YersaiUes  troops,  and 
became  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  attack  against  the  Commune. 

ENGHIEN-LES-BAINS.— This  villi^e,  half  an  hour  from  Pa- 
ris by  the  Northern  line,  and  possessing  a  sulphurous  spring, 
discovered  in  17  66,  is  situated  on  the  lake  of  St.  Gratien.  The 
waters  contain  lime,  carbon,  magnesia,  soda,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas ;  theur  usual  temperature  is  59  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit, Init  they  may  be  heated  much  higher  without  losing  their 
properties.  Furnished  houses  and  apartments  for  the  accom^ 
modation  of  visitors  are  very  numerous.  Horses  and  asses  are 
ready  saddled  for  rides  to  the  delightful  villages  in  the  vicinity. 
BaUs,  similar  to  those  described  at  p.  360,  take  place  here 
in  summer,  and  attract  the  Parisians  in  very  great  numbers. 

ERMENONyiLLE—-!  0  leagues  north-east  of  Paris,  is  remark^ 
able  for  its  ch&teau,  in  a  dependency  of  which  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  died.  M.  de  Girardin,  having  learnt  that  the  small- 
ness  of  Rousseau's  income  had  compelled  him  to  quit  Parts,  in- 
vited him  to  Ermenonville,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20Ui  May, 
1778,  but  died  on  the  2d  July  following,  and  was  buried  in  an 
island  in  the  great  park,  called  He  des  PeupUtrs,  where  a  mo- 
nument was  erected  to  his  memory. 

F0NTA1NEBLEAU.--This  handsome  town  of  9,700  inhabi- 
tants, two  hours  by  rail  from  Paris,  Lyons  line,  is  the  seat  of 
a  sub-prefecture,  and  has  a  Protestant  college,  and  a  por- 
«elain  manufactory.  In  the  middle  of  the  Place  Centrate,  to 
the  left  of  the  Grande  Rue,  there  stands  a  bronze  statue  of 
•General  Damesme,  who  fell  in  the  insurrection  of  June,  1848. 
But  the  chief  attractions  of  Fontainebleau  are  its  palace,  which 
«tands  unrivalled  for  magnificence,  and  the  picturesque  forest 
on  which  it  borders.  The  garden  and  park  are  public  ;  the 
palace  is  visible  every  day,  from  11  till  4.  To  visit  the 
«cenery  of  the  forest,  vehicles  are  always  in  readiness,  but  the 
price  must  be  bargained  for  beforehand.  A  Sunday  pleasure 
train  runs  during  the  summer  at  reduced  fares. 

History. — ^The  forest  of  Fontainebleau  was  originally  called 
"the  F(yr4t  de  Bierre,  from  the  name  of  a  Danish  warrior,  Bierra, 
•furnamed  C6te  de  Fer,  who  in  845  encamped  his  army  here 
after  having  committed  frightful  ravages.  Its  present  name 
«eemsto  have  been  derived  from  a  spring  of  water,  where  the 
town  now  exists,  which  was  found  so  delicious  by  thirstv 
huntsmen  as  to  obtain  for  it  the  appellation  of  Fontaine  Belle 
Eaxt,  A  royal  residence  seems  to  have  existed  here  from 
the  time  of  King  Robert  the  Devout,  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Philippe  le  Bel  was  bom  and  died  at  Fontainebleau,  and  his 
tomb  is  in  the  small  church  of  the  adjoining  hamlet  of  Avon. 
Imm  IX.,  who  called  Fontainebleau  his  chers  diseris,  fre- 
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((ueiitly  hunted  in  the  forest,  founded  an  hospital,  and  erected 
the  Chapelle  de  la  Sainte  Triniti  here.  The  present  ch&teau 
was  commenced  by  Francis  I.,  and  became  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  that  monarch  and  his  immediate  successors.  Here,  in 
1539,  Francis  received  Charles  V.  of  Germany  on  his  visit  to 
France.  In  1602  the  Marechal  de  Biron  was  arrested  here,  by 
order  of  Henry  IV.,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  after- 
wards beheaded  in  the  Bastille.  In  1650  the  Marquis  de 
Monaldeschi,  the  secretary  and  favourite  of  Queen  Christine, 
was  assassinated  here  by  her  orders.  In  1685,  Louis  XIY. 
signed  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  great  Conde  died  here,  as  did,  in  1765,  the  Dauphin, 
the  only  son  of  Louis  XV.,  father  of  Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVIII., 
and  Charles  X.  At  the  revolution  Fontainebleau  was  stripped 
of  all  its  valuable  furniture,  and  fell  into  thorough  decay. 
Under  Napoleon,  however,  it  was  partially  restored,  and 
became  once  more  the  theatre  of  events.  In  1808, 
Charles  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  dethroned  by  Bonaparte,  was 
detained  a  prisoner  here  during  24  days.  In  1 809  the  divorce 
between  the  Emperor  and  Josephine  was  pronounced  here, 
and  three  years  later  Pope  Pius  VII.  became  an  unwil- 
ling inmate  of  the  palace  for  1 8  months.  Here  Napoleon  him- 
self, in  1814,  signed  his  abdication,  and  took  leave  of  the 
imperial  ea^es.  Nothing  remark2d)le  took  place  here  during 
the  Restoration,  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  family  having  made  few 
improvements  in  Fontainebleau.  But  in  1831,  Louis  Philippe 
c  ommenced  its  complete  reparation  on  a  magnidcent  scale, 
and  attention  was  paid  to  the  restoration  of  everything  to  its 
original  style.  The  latest  events  that  have  taken  place  at 
Fontainebleau  are  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
reception  of  Queen  Maria  Christina  of  Spain,  Lecomte's  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  Louis  Philippe  in  the  forest,  and  the  visits 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  in  May,  1857. 

The  Palace. — ^The  vast  Cour  des  Adieux,  formeriy  Cour  du 
Chev€U  BlanCy  is  separated  from  the  adjoining  Place  de  Solferino 
(lately  Place  de  Ferrare)  by  an  elegant  railing.  The  palace  has 
four  courts  besides ;  viz.  the  Cour  de  la  Fontaine,  the  fountain 
in  which  is  surmounted  by  a  fine  statue  of  Ulysses,  by  Petitot ; 
the  Cour  Ovale,  or  du  Donjon,  formerly  containing  the  keep  of 
thechdteau ;  the  Cour  des  Princes,  so  called  from  its  apartments 
having  been  assigned  to  the  Prince  de  Conde  and  the  Due  de 
Bourbon ;  and  that  des  Cuisines,  or  de  Henri  IV.,  who  took 
much  pleasure  in  adorning  the  chateau.  The  Cour  des  Adieux 
was  designed  by  the  architect  Serlio  and  was  once  divided  into 
four  separate  portions,  for  jousts  and  tournaments.  The  frontage 
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of  the  chateau  is  composed  of  five  pavilions,  bearing  the  namei 
ef,  1,  the  PaiHllon  des  Aumdniers,  or  de  PHorloge;  2,  the 
Pavilion  des  Ordres  ;  3,  the  middle  parilioD,  called  des  Pein- 
tures,  adorned  with  a  bust  of  Francis  I. ;  4,  the  Gros  Pavilion ; 
5,  the  Pavilion  des  Armes  or  des  Poelet,  from  German  stoves 
erected  there  in  the  time  of*  Francis  I.  In  the  centre  is  a  double 
flight  of  steps  known  as  the  Escalier  du  fer  a  cheval,  and  a  few 
feet  in  advance  of  the  bottom  of  these  steps  is  the  spot-  on 
which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  bltde  adieu  to  his  soldiers  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1814  ;  and  where,  eleven  months  after,  be 
reviewed  the  troops  he  was  about  to  lead  to  Paris.  The 
other  two  sides  of  the  court  are  formed  by  an  old  wing  of  the 
time  of  Francis  I.,  and  a  new  one,  of  a  different  design,  erected 
by  Louis  XV.  on  the  site  of  the  splendid  Galerie  d*Ulysse, 
thus  destroying  some  of  the  best  frescoes  of  Primaticcio. 

Interior. — The  order  in  which  the  visitor  is  led  through 
the  different  apartments  is  seldom  the  same,  but  whether  he 
enter  them  from  the  Horse-shoe  staircase,  or  from  a  door  be- 
low, he  will  arrive  at  a  vestibule,  with  six  doors,  beautifully 
carved,  respectively  giving  access — 1,  to  the  upper  gallery  of 
the  Chapelle  de  la  TrinitS ;  2,  the  staircase  descending  into 
it;  3,  the  Galerie  des  Fresques,  ordesAssiettes;  4,  the  rooms 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Duchess  of  Orleans;  5,  to  the  Horse- 
shoe staircase,  and  6,  to  the  Galerie  de  Francois  /.  The  Cha- 
pellede  la  Triniti  was  constructed  by  Francis  I.,  on  the  site 
of  one  erected  by  St.  Louis  ;  a  fragment  of  the  latter,  a  Doric 
arch  at  the  bottom  of  the  nave,  still  remains.  The  chapel  is 
130  feet  by  26,  exclusive  of  the  side  chapels.  The  arched 
ceiling,  painted  by  Freminet,  represents  Noah  entering  the 
Ark,  the  Fall  of  the  Angels,  the  Adoration  of  God,  the 
Announcement  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  Holy  Fathers  receiv- 
ing this  announcement.  The  altar,  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII., 
is  by  Bordoni ;  the  altar-piece,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
was  painted  by  Jean  Dubois  ;  the  four  bronze  angels,  and  the 
statues  of  Charlemagne  and  St.  Louis,  are  by  Germain  Pilon. 
The  marriages  of  Louis  XV.  and  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans, 
as  also  the  baptism  of  Napoleon  III.,  were  celebrated  here. — 
The  Galerie  des  Fresques  is  remarkable  for  its  panels,  with 
paintings  of  Fame,  Victory,  Juno,  Ceres,  Flora,  etc.,  by  Am- 
broise  Dubois.  The  wainscoting  below  is  decorated  with  128 
beautiful  plates  of  Sevres  porcelain,  representing  the  principal 
residences  of  the  French  monarchs,  and  objects  relating  to  the 
history  of  Fontainebleau.  The  Galerie  de  Francois  1.  is 
a  magnificent  hall,  60  metres  in  length,  overlooking  the  Cour 
de  la  Fontaine,  with  a  ceiling  divided  into  massive  compart- 
ments beautifully  gilt,  and  a  maze  of  scroll-work,  caryatides, 
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And  araiiesques  in  haut-relief  on  the  walls,  encompassing  fres- 
coes by  Rosso  and  Primaticcio.  On  the  panels  of  the  wains^ 
coting  are  various  devices,  the  letter  'T/'  and  the  Salamaa^ 
der,  Sie  emblem  chosen  by  Francis  I.  At  the  further  end  of 
this  gallery  there  is  a  marble  bust  of  Francis  I.,  and  to  the  left 
of  this  a  door  gives  access  to  a  winding  staircase,  called 
Escalier  St,  Louis,  beautifully  deigned  and  carved. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  vestibule,  in  order  to  view  the 
Appartcments  des  Reines  Meres,  so  called  from  having  been 
formerly  assigned  to  the  Queens  Dowager.  They  were  inha- 
bited by  Pius  VII.  in  1812,  and  afterwards  by  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans.  Tbey  are  all  remarkable  for  splendid  specimens  of 
Gobelins  tapestry,  and  the  two  first  contain  Siamese  curiosities, 
brought  over  in  1861  by  an  embassy  from  that  country. 
Next  follows  the  Chambre  a  ccmcher  d'Anne  d'Autricks,  which 
was  used  as  an  oratory  by  Pius  VII.  Where  the  bed  now  is, 
stood  the  altar  It  was  here  Napoleon  I.  attempted  to  wring 
from  him  his  consent  to  the  Concordat,  by  which  he  renounced 
temporal  power.  Charles  V.  of  Germany  slept  in  it  in  1539, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Francis  I.  The  ceiling  of  this  chamber  is 
goBgeottsly  carved  and  gilt.  Over  the  doors  are  portraits  of  Anne 
and  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  The  next  rooms  are  a  Cabinet 
de  Toilette,  with  a  portrait  of  Pius  VII.,  who  used  this  room 
for  a  study  ;  then  another  toilet-room,  and  after  this,  his  bed- 
room. In  the  next  room  is  a  press,  beautifully  carved  by  Jean 
Goujon.  The  last,  the  Anti-chambre,  is  filled  with  portraits 
of  Charles  VI.,  Louis  IX.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Louis  XIV.,  by  Horo- 
nois ;  and  other  paintings  by  Poussin,  Mignard,  Breughel,  &c. 

Returning  once  more  to  the  first  vestibule,  the  landing  place 
of  a  private  staircase  leads  to  the  private  apartments  of  Napc- 
leon  I.,  which  were  also  inhabited  by  Louis  Philippe,  and 
Napoleon  III.  Like  the  preceding  ones,  they  are  all  rich  in 
Gobelins  tapestry.  In  the  Antichambre  is  a  fine  portrait  of 
Madame  de  Montespan ;  the  paintings  over  the  doors  are  by 
Boucher.  The  Cabinet  du  Secretaire  and  the  Salle  des  bains, 
a  small  room  completely  covered  with  mirrors  adorned  with 
arabesques,  brought  hither  from  Versailles,  lead  to  the  Cabinet 
Pdrticulier,  where  the  Emperor  signed  his  abdication,  April 
5tii,  1814.  Here  is  the  littie  table  on  which  it  was  written, 
small  pieces  having  been  chipped  off  by  the  curious.  The 
Cabinet  de  travail  contains  the  Emperor's  writing  desk ;  the 
ceiling,  by  Regnault,  represents  Law  and  Force.  The  Chambre 
a  coucher  contains  the  same  furniture  used  by  the  Emperor ; 
the  paintings  are  by  Sauvage.  Next  comes  the  Salle  du  Con- 
seil;  its  splendid  ceiling  and  the  panels  of  the  wbHs  are 
painted  by  Boucher*    The  Satte  d^  Trdne  comes  next,  richly 
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tdecorated,  with  a  portrait  of  Louis  Xfll.  by  Philippe  <ie 
rChampagne.     Opposite  stands  the  throne.    This  room  wai 
.begun  by  Charles  IX.    Adjoining  this  is  a  Boudoir,  succes* 
:aively  occupied    by   Marie   Antoinette    and    the    Empress 
Eugenie.    The  window-fastenings,  beautifully  adorned   with 
wreaths  of  wrought  iron,  were  made  by  Louis  XVI.,  who  is 
Iknown  to  have  been  an  adept  in  the  naechanical  arts.     In  the 
(Centre  of  the  flooring  is  the  cypher  of  the  unfortunate  Marie 
^Antoinette.    Next  is  the  late  Empress's  Bedchamber ;  the  cur* 
ttains  and  furniture  were  a  present  of  the  City  of  Lyons  to 
< Queen  Marie  Antoinette;  it  was  successively  occupied  by 
:  Marie  Louise,  and  Marie  Amelie,  late  Queen  of  the  Frendi, 
'The  following  room  was  the  Sahn  de  RicepHon  de  Vlmperor 
trice,  with  a  fine  table  of  Sevres  poroekun,  with  the  four 
:  Seasons,  painted  by  Georget.    From  the  Salon  des  Dames 
d'Honneur,  seven  steps  lead  up  to  Uie  Galerie  de  Diane,  nearly 
100  metres  in  length,  of  Doric  architecture.    The  ceiling  is 
painted  by  Blondel  and  Abel  de  Pujol  with  scenes  from  the 
mythology  of  Diana  and  Apollo.    In  the  panels  are  25  paint- 
ings of  historical  interest,  by  various  artists.    A  recess  at  the 
further  end  is  called  the  SaUm  de  Diane.    Near  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  gallery  we  see  the  coat  of  mail  worn  by  the 
•unfortunate  Monddeschi  when  killed  by  order  of  Queen  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden,  on  the  loth  of  November,  1657 .  In  the  cenfie 
oi  the  gallery  there  is  a  picture  of  Henry  IV.  on  horseback, 
rby  Mauzaisse. 

On  leaving  this  gallery,  the  visitor  passes  to  the  landing 
iplace  of  the  EscoLier  de  VImperatrice,  with  paintings  relating  to 
the  chase ;  the  larger  one,  representing  Louis  XV.  and  his 
:saite  a  hunting,  is  by  Parrocel,  the  other  by  Oudry  and  Des- 
iportes.  We  now  enter  the  Appartements  ae  RicepUonj  the 
ifirst  of  which  is  the  Antichambre  de  la  Reine,  ornamented 
with  tapestries,  the  subjects  taken  from  Don  Quixote;  next 
is  the  Salon  des  Tapisseries,  remarkable  for  its  ceiling  and 
hangings  of  old  Flanders  tapestry.  The  ScUon  de  Fran- 
ipois  I.  succeeds,  with  its  fine  old  chimney-piece,  and  its  new 
■Gobelins  tapestry,  representing  events  in  French  history,  after 
designs  of  Rouget.  Over  the  chimney-piece  is  a  medallion, 
i^presenting  Mars  and  Venus,  painted  by  Primaticcio.  Here 
•also  we  see  a  small  mirror,  presented  to  Louis  XIILby  the  Rj^ 
public  of  Venice.  The  Salofi  de  Louis  XIIL  looks  upon  the 
€our  Ovale,  This  apartment  contains  the  portrait  of  Louis 
illl.,  who  was  born  in  it;  it  is  also  adorned  with  paint* 
ings  by  Ambroise  Dubois  on  the  ceiling  and  panels,  with  sub' 
jecte  borrowed  from  the  Greek  romance  of  Theagenes  and 
•Gharrclea.  The  oldest  part  of  the  chateau  is  the  Sato»  St.  Lm$^ 
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<Mle6  inhabited  by  him,  bat  much  altered,  indeed  nearly  recon- 
stmcted  at  different  epochs,  between  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and 
Louis  Philippe.  It  contains  a  high-relief  in  white  marble  of 
Henry  IV.  on  horseback,  by  Jacqaet,  an  artist  contemporary 
with  that  great  King,  whose  adventurous  life  is  depicted  around 
the  chamber*  Passing  though  the  old  Salle  des  Officiers 
de  Service,  where  there  aid  portraits  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XVI.  in  Gobelins  tapestry,  we  arrive  at  the  ^lle  des  Gardes, 
constructed  under  Louis  XIII.  It  contains  cyphers,  in  panels, 
of  the  kings  and  queens  of  France,  from  Francis  I.  down- 
wards, and  a  fine  white  marble  mantel-piece,  flanked  by  two 
statues  of  Strength  and  Peace,  by  Francarville,  and  on  it 
a  bust  of  Henry  IV.  Next  is  the  Petit  Salon  Louis  XV., 
with  a  Diane  Chasseresse,  by  Primaticcio,  but  this  is  not 
shown  to  strangers.  Returning  by  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  and 
passing  through  a  small  pavilion,  we  arrive  at  the  EscaUer 
d*Hontieur,  This  staircase  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  scroll- 
work, caryatides,  wreaths  in  stucco,  and  frescos  by  Rosso. 
Tins  leads  to  the  most  imposing  room  of  the  whole  ch&teau:  it 
is  the  Galerie  de  Henri  IL,  or  Salk  de  Bal^  constructed  by 
that  king  to  please  his  mistress,  Diana  of  PoiUers.  The  sof&ts 
of  the  arches,  as  well  as  the  spandrels  of  its  ten  windows, 
were  painted  by  Primaticcio  and  Niccolo.  The  subjects  r^ 
late  to  Geres,  Vulcan,  Apollo,  Philemon  and  Baucis,  &c.  It 
is  90  feet  by  30,  and  fitted  up  with  the  most  luxurioos  splen- 
dour ;  the  civil  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  celebrated 
here  in  1 837 .  The  highly  ornamented  chimney-piece  was  the 
wo^  of  the  sculptor  Rondelet. 

A  side  passage,  conununicating  with  this  ball-room  near 
the  principal  entrance,  gives  access  to  the  Appartements  de 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  They  consist  of  four  rooms,  in  one 
of  which  Louis  XIV.  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Spanish  crown 
for  his  grandson  from  the  Spanish  Deputies  in  1700,  an  event 
which  led  to  the  War  of  the  Succession.  Here  also  he  signed 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  furniture  is  of 
the  time. 

Crossing  the  Settle  de  Henri  IL,.  a  staircase  descends  to 
the  ground-floor.  The  first  place  of  note  is  the  ChapeUe 
de  Sf.  SaturtUn,  originally  built  by  Louis  VU.,  and 
consecrated  by  Thomas  a  Becket,  in  U69,  during  his 
absence  from  England  on  account  of  his  contest  with 
Henry  II.  It  was  restored  and  ornamented  by  Francis  I., 
again  by  Louis  Xlfl.,  and  finally  by  Louis  Philippe,  whose 
talented  daughter,  the  late  Princess  Mary,  designed  the  subjects 
for  the  stained  glass.  It  is  further  remarkable  as  contaming 
the  altar  at  which  Pope  Pius  VII.  performed  mass  in  the  chd 
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lean  during  the  eighteen  months  of  his  detention,  181^-14. 
The  vast  saloon  next  this  chapel  is  the  Galerie  des  Cohfmei, 
eorresponding  in  dimensions  with  the  Galerie  de  Henri  n. 
ahove.  Here  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  married  in  1837, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Protestant  church.  The  Duchess 
of  Kent  dined  here  with  Louis  Philippe  in  184^.  The  doors 
are  richly  decorated. 

Here  we  leave  the  palace  by  the  Porte  DorSe,  fadng  the 
Arenue  Maintenon  and  leading  to  the  Cour  Ovale;  it  was  built 
by  Francis  I.  in  i  528,  and  adorned  with  8  frescos  by  Niccolo, 
designed  by  Primaticcio,  restored  by  Picot  in  1835,  viz.  Her- 
cules and  Omphale,  a  Titan  and  Aurora,  the  Argonauts,  Paris 
wounded,  Diana  and  Endymion,  and  tiie  Titans  cast  down  from 
Hearen.  By  this  passage  Charles  Y.  made  his  entry  into  the 
chAteau  in  1 539 ;  and  through  it  fled  the  Duchess  d'Etampes, 
on  the  death  of  Francis  f.,  to  avoid  the  vengeful  wrath  of  Diana 
of  Poitiers.  The  visitor  should  here  ask  to  see  the  Vestibule 
de  St.  Louis,  which  is  preceded  by  an  antechamber  adorned 
with  old  wood-carvings  taken  frwn  the  Galerie  de  Henri  If. 
It  contains  statues  of  St.  Louis,  Philip  Augustus,  Francis  I., 
and  Henry  IV.,  all  of  whom  built  or  adorned  portions  of  the 
ch&teau.  Here  the  visitor  will  recognize  the  Escalier  St. 
Louis,  mentioned  above  (see  p.  383.) 

The  Porte  Dor4e  is  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  €our  Ovale, 
measuring  77  metres  by  38 ;  it  has  a  colonnade  adl  round, 
closing  with  a  remnant  of  a  pavilion  and  turret,  said  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  St.  Louis.  This  court  communicates  with 
the  Cour  de  Henri  IV.  by  the  Porte  Dauphine,  a  gate  of 
curious  design,  flanked  with  busts,  and  surmounted  by  a 
square  gilt  cupola,  adorned  wiflh  figures  of  Fame.  Under  tiiis 
cupola  Louis  XIII.  was  christened.    The 

Salle  du  Spectacle  is  in  the  Aile  Netwe,  The  stage  is  small, 
and  the  house  has  two  galleries,  the  lower  one  reserved  for  the 
court,  the  upper  for  visitors ;  the  pit  is  for  the  officers  of  the 
household.    A  fee  is  given  to  the  guide. 

The  Park  and  Gardens. — The  Jardin  Anglais,  or  Pit- 
toresque,  extends  along  the  front  of  the  chateau,  from  the 
Aik  Neuve,  or  de  Louis  XV,  From  the  varieties  of  sur- 
ace  presented  by  the  ground,  the  sinuosities  of  the  river, 
and  other  advantages,  the  hand  of  art,  even  while  hiding 
itself,  has  contrived  to  make  a  wild  little  paradise  of  this 
beautiful  spot.  The  Parterre,  laid  out  by  Le  Notre,  is  in 
the  old-fashioned  style  of  gardening,  and  has  a  square  piece  of 
water.  Another  garden,  the  Jardin  particuHer,  faces  the 
Court  apartments.  VEtang,  or  great  pond,  fadng  the  Cour 
-^c  la  Fontaine,  is  a  fine  piece  of  water,  of  atriimgularsbape. 
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about  1000  ieet  long  on  two  of  its  sides,  and  700  feet  on  the 
other ,  it  is  entirely  lined  with  sandstone,  and  contains  a  vast 
number  of  enormous  carps,  many  of  them  of  great  age.  A 
diversion  peculiar  to  the  place  consists  in  throwing  very  hard 
rolls  (sold  by  poor  women  on  the  spot)  into  the  pond,  and 
watching  the  eager  and  unsuccessful  attacks  of  the  carp,  upon 
them.  In  the  middle  is  a  handsome  octagonal  pavilion,  com- 
monly called  the  Cabinet  du  Rot,  originally  constructed  there 
by  Francis  I.  The  park,  east  of  the  garden,  is  large  and  beau- 
tiful ;  it  is  traversed  in  its  whole  extent  by  a  magnificent  canal, 
4000  feet  long  and  130  broad,  which  is  fed  by  springs  and  the 
waste  water  from  the  basins  in  the  garden.  North  of  this, 
and  skirting  the  Park,  we  find  the  Treille  du  Roi,  a  fine 
row  of  vines  covering  a  wall  nearly  a  mile  long,  and 
bearing  grapes  of  a  superior  quality,  called  chasselas  de 
Fontadnebleau,  The  village  of  Thomery,  four  miles  east  of 
Fontamebleau,  is  renowned  for  them  ;  their  sale  amounts  in 
all  to  a  million  of  kilog.  per  annum ;  the  better  sorts  were  intro- 
duced here  by  Francis  I. 

The  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  is  sixty -three  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, and  contains  42,000  acres.  Perhaps  no  forest  presents 
such  a  variety  of  picturesque  views ;  rocks,  ravines,  valleys, 
plains, — all  are  found  here ;  the  woods  abound  in  every  variety 
of  tree ;  the  meadows,  lawns,  and  cliffs,  present  every  species 
of  plant  and  flower.  The  finest  pomt  of  view  in  the  whole 
forest  is  from  the  Fort  de  VEmpereur,  a  belvedere,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  from  which  an  extent  of  nearly  forty 
miles  is  discovered  in  almost  every  direction.  By  the  aid  of 
good  telescopes,  always  to  be  found  on  the  spot  in  fair 
weather,  the  Pantheon  of  Paris  is  distinctly  visible  from  it. 
After  this,  the  best  views  are  to  be  had  from  the  sites  called 
platieres,  to  be  met  with  at  intervals;  but  the  localities 
best  worth  a  visit  a);e  perhaps  the  followmg,  in  the  order 
usually  taken  by  the  guides; — 1,  Mont  Ussy,  and  the  Nid  de 
VAigle;  2,  the  valley  of  Xa  Solle,  and  Rochet  des  DeuxSosurs. 
hard  by  which  is  the  curious  Rock  of  St.  Germain^  where  the 
stones  are  nearly  all  crystallized  ;3,la  Gorge  et  Vallon  d^Apre^ 
mont,  containing  some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  the 
forest,  some  very  fine  old  trees,  and  the  Caveme  des  Brigands, 
dug  out  about  a  century  ago  by  a  robber  named  Thissier  and 
his  band,  who  were  the  terror  of  the  environs ;  4,  the  Hermi' 
tage  of  Franchard,  about  4  miles  west  of  Fontainebleau,  buried 
midst  rocks  and  sands,  in  a  spot  having  the  aspect  of  a  desert, 
although  once  the  site  of  a  famous  and  flourishing  monastery 
founded  by  Philippe  Auguste.  Here  is  the  celebrated  dripping 
rock,  la  Roche  qui  pleure,  which  the  vulgar  oncQ  thought 
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yielded  water  of  soyereign  virtae  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  Pil- 
grimages were  made  to  it,  but  its  superstitious  associations 
bave  long  since  vanished ;  the  monastery  was  suppressed  by 
Loms  XIV.,  on  account  of  the  monks  haying  from  time  to  time 
been  murdered  by  bands  of  robbers,  and  the  place  is  now 
resorted  to  annually  by  the  inhabitants  of  Fontainebleau  and 
•orrounding  country,  for  the  very  secular  puipose  of  holding 
A  fair  on  Whit-Tuesday.  5.  La  Croix  du  Grand  VeneuTj 
marked  by  an  obelisk  at  the  point  where  four  roads  meet, 
receives  its  name  from  the  legend  of  the  spectral  black  hunts- 
man, who  was  supposed  to  haunt  the  forest ;  it  is  said  he 
appeared  to  Henri  IV.  shortly  before  his  assassination.  There 
are  also  the  splendid  Promenade  de  la  Reine,  the  Rocher 
d'Awm,  near  the  route  de  Fontainebleau,  the  Gorge  attx 
Loups,  the  Long  Rocher,  overlooking  the  village  of  Montigny, 
and  the  Mare  aux  Ev^es,  a  picturesque  spot  on  the  Melun 
road.  Those  whose  time  is  extremely  Imaited,  may  still 
enjoy  a  charming  two  hours'  walk  or  drive,  by  following  what 
is  caUed  the  Promenade  du  Chemin  de  Per,  extending  from 
the  Barriere  de  Melun  to  the  railway  station,  and  comprising 
the  Mont  Calvaire  (which  offers  a  beautiful  view  of  Fontaine- 
bleau and  the  forest),  the  Rocher  des  Marsouins,  the  Putts 
des  Ecureuils^  the  Roche  de  LSvialhan  and  du  Diable,  the 
Grotte  de  Georgine,  and  part  of  the  Promenade  de  la  Reine. 

Races  used  to  take  place  at  Fontainebleau  during  the  stay 
of  the  Court  at  the  palace.  The  course  is  picturesquesly 
situated  in  the  ValUe  de  la  SoUe,  a  vast  amphitheatre  sur- 
rounded by  the  Rocher  St.  Germain  and  the  thickly- wooded 
heights  of  Cassepot,  Chauvet,  and  La  Solle. 

GAILLARDON — a  small  town  on  the  Ghartres  railway  line. 
It  possesses  a  curious  church,  a  medley  of  various  styles,  but 
containing  a  beautiful  choir ;  its  most  interesting  relic  is 
the  fantastically  shaped  ruin  of  a  tower,  called  VBpaule  de 
Gaillardon,  buDt  in  the  1 1th  century  bjr  Geoffroy,  Vicomle 
de  Chateaudun,  and  dismantled  by  Dunois  when  he  recovered 
it  from  the  English  under  Talbot  in  1442. 

ISSY. — This  village,  situated  beyond  Vaugirard,  is  remark- 
able for  two  important  charitable  establishments  :  the 
Hospice  des  Manages  (see  p.  103)  and  the  Hospice  Devillas 
(see  p.  104).  The  fort,  situated  on  the  hill  beyond,  was 
nearly  ruined  by  the  fire  of  the  Prussian  batteries  of  Ch&tillon 
{see  p.  375),  Clamarl,  and  Meudon.  It  was  given  up  to  the 
Commune  without  any  apparent  cause,  March  20th,  1871, 
and  underwent  a  second  ordeal,  until  it  was  taken  on  the 
»th  of  May  following  by  the  Versailles  troops.  I  is  now 
razed  to  the  ground. 
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IVRY-SUR-SEINE  — a  village  beyond  the  forimcation* 
(southern  bank),  remarkable  for  its  fort,  which  had  a  largo 
share  in  the  defence  of  Paris  (1870).  Occupied  by  the  Com- 
mune, March  20th,  1871,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Versaflles 
forces  on  the  25th  of  May  following. 

MAINTENON— a  small  town  near  the  Chartres  railway 
line,  remarkable  for  an  old  and  picturesque  castie,  the  seat 
of  the  Due  de  Noailles,  who  has  lately  done  much  to  beautify 
it.  It  was  bought  in  1674  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and 
was  often  visited  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  built  the  left  wing,  tic 
opposite  one  being  constructed  by  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Ra- 
cine, at  her  request,  wrote  his  two  tragedies  of  Esther  and 
Athalie  here,  and  one  of  the  avenues  of  the  park  still  bears 
his  name.  Charles  X.  passed  the  night  after  his  abdication 
here,  on  his  way  from  Rambouillet  (see  p.  392)  to  the  coast. 
The  par|£,  laid  out  by  Jean  Cottereau  and  Le  Notre,  is  magni- 
ficent. It  contains  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct  commenced  by 
Louis  XIV.,  in  order  to  carry  the  waters  of  the  Eure  to  the 
gardens  of  Versailles,  but  never  completed. 

MAISONS-LAFFITTE— 4  leagues  from  Paris,  on  the  Rouen 
railroad,  situated  on  the  Seine,  with  picturesque  views.  Refore 
17  89,  the  chateau,  a  chef  d'oeuvre  of  Mansard,  belonged  to  the 
Comte  d*Artois.  Voltaire  wrote  his  "  Zaire "  here,  and  was 
nearly  carried  off  by  the  small-pox. 

MALMAISON — 3  leagues  west  of  Paris,  near  the  Paris  and 
St.  Germain  railroad,  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Napoleon 
and  the  Empress  Josephine.  The  latter  died  here  on  the  29th 
of  May  1814,  and  was  buried  in  the  small  and  ancient  church 
of  Rueil  (see  p.  395).  The  chateau  was  bought  several  years 
ago  by  Queen  Christina  of  Spain,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
in  1861  by  Napoleon  III.  A  smsJl  pavilion  to  the  left,  almost 
surrounded  by  lime  trees,  was  the  private  cabinet  of  the  first 
Emperor,  where  he  meditated  and  planned  some  of  his  greatest 
campaigns.  It  was  the  scene  of  several  partial  engagements 
during  the  siege  of  1870. 

MARLY — 4  leagues  west  of  Paris,  was  celebrated  for  its  cha- 
teau and  gardens,  erected  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  destroyed  during 
the  revolution  of  1789.  The  small  village  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  called  Fort  de  Marly,  possessed  a  cmrious  en- 
gine, invented  by  a  carpenter,  by  which  water  was  raised  by 
means  of  two  rows  of  pipes,  up  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  place,  to  the  aqueduct  at  the  top,  300  feet  above 
the  Seine.  A  model  of  this  engine  may  be  seen  at  the  Conserva- 
toire des  Arts  et  Metiers^  This  engine  is  now  superseded  by 
a  powerful  modern  one,  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  aggregate 
quantity  of  water  supplied  is  25,000  cubic  metres  per  day 
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raised  to  a  height  of  166  metres.  The  aqueduct,  70  feet  high, 
carries  the  water  raised  to  Versailles  and  other  places.  The 
view  from  the  aqueduct  is  very  fine.  The  pavilion  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  called  Maisons,  was  built  for  the  celebrated 
Mme.  Dubarry. 

MEUDON — Versailles  railway  (left  bank),  was  remarkable 
before  the  siege  of  1870  for  the  cMteau  and  park,  situated  on 
an  enunence  overlooking  the  village,  and  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  prospect.  There  were  formerly  two 
chateaux  here ;  one  of  which  stood  in  advance  of  the  present 
one  on  the  great  terrace.  Louis  XIV.  purchased  this  villa  of 
the  widow  of  the  Marquis  ie  Louvois.  In  1789,  it  was  used 
for  artillery  experiments.  In  1795,  one  of  the  chateaux  being 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  Bonaparte  had  it  taken  down,  the 
gardens  replanted,  and  the  smaller  btie  repaired.  In  1814, 
Louis  XVllI.  annexed  Meudon  to  the  crown;  it  was  afterwards 
used  by  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  and  in  1831  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  ultimately  became  the  summer  residence  of 
Prince  Napoleon.  The  Prussians  having  set  up  some  of  their 
batteries  nere,  the  palace  was  destroyed  by  French  shells 
towards  the  end  of  October,  1870. 

MONT  VALERIEN  (also  called  Mont  Calvaire) .-^Thh  hill, 
a  conical  solitary  mount,  on  the  Versailles  line  (right  bank),  is 
658  French  feet  above  the  Seine.  It  derives  its  latter  name 
from  a  chapel  consecrated  there  in  1633.  But  many  cen- 
turies before  it  was  a  favourite  place  of  worship,  frequented 
by  the  Druids  and  other  pagan  priests,  and  the  first  Chris- 
tians of  France.  From  that  time  it  was  respected  as  a 
place  of  religious  devotion  ;  several  hermits  inhabited  il«  ca- 
verns, and  pilgrimages  used  to  be  made  to  it.  At  the  revolution 
of  1789  the  custom  ceased;  but  at  the  Restoration  pilgriir.ages 
again  came  into  vogue,  and  a  fraternity  of  Trappists  settled 
there.  At  the  revolution  of  1 830,  the  hill  and  its  dependencies 
were  finally  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  church,  and 
the  summit  is  now  crowned  by  one  of  the  strongest  forts 
connected  with  the  defences  of  Paris:  it  cost  4,500,000 fr.  It 
was  the  chief  protection  of  the  capital  on  this  side  during  the 
siege  of  1870,  and  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  quelling  the 
Communist  insurrection  of  March  l8th — May  29th,  187 1 .  In 
a  cemetery  on  the  east  of  it  Mme.  de  Genlis  was  buried. 

MONTROUGE— The  fort  of  this  name  bore  a  great  part  in 
the  siege  of  1870.  Occupied  by  the  Commune  March  2oth, 
1871,  it  was  not  retaken  by  the  troops  until  the  25th  of 
May  following. 

MONTMORENCY— a  smaU  town,  4  leagues  nor«i  of  Paris, 
*~  the  Northern  Railroad,  delightfuRy  situated  on  a  hill,  op- 
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podte  Enghien  (see  p.  880),  and  commaiidiiig  a  Qne  view  of 
tbe  picturesque  valley  of  Montmorency.  The  house  called  the 
Hermitage  was  inhabited  by  J. -J.  Rousseau  from  1750  to 
1758.  Here  he  composed  his  kouvelle  Hiloise,  His  furniture 
is  still  shown  here.  This  house  afterwards  became  the  pro- 
p^ty  of  the  composer  Gretry,  who  died  there  in  1813;  but 
has  since  been  much  altered  and  spoiled.  The  church  is  a 
beautiful  building  of  the  1 5th  century.  The  forest  of  Montmo- 
rency is  extensive  and  highly  picturesque.  Horses  and  asses 
are  to  be  hired  in  the  markct»place,  at  moderate  prices,  and 
balls^  much  frequented  by  the  Parisians,  are  given  herein  sum- 
mer on  Sundays.  The  country  round  is  celebrated  for  its  cherries. 

NANTERRE.  —  A  village,  on  the  St.  Germain  railway,  2 
leagues  west  of  Paris,  was  the  birth*place  of  Ste.-Genevieve, 
patron  saint  of  Paris,  in  the  5th  century.  A  pilgrimage  in  ho- 
nour of  that  saint  is  held  here  every  year,  and  the  f4te  de  la 
Rosier0,  at  which  the  most  virtuous  young  woman  of  the  vil- 
lage is  crowned  by  ilie  mayor  with  a  wreath  of  roses,  is  an^ 
uually  celebrated  on  the  15th  of  May.  Nanterre  contains  an 
abattoir  for  hogs,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  sausages  and  cakes. 

NEUILLY.— This  village,  delightfully  situated  at  half  a 
league  from  the  Arc  de  Tfitoile,  has  acquired  celebrity  on 
account  of  its  bridge,  its  elegant  villas,  and  the  interesting 
views  which  it  commands.  In  1 606  there  was  merely  a  ferry 
at  this  place,  but  Henry  IV.,  with  his  queen,  having  been  pre- 
cipitated into  the  water  by  their  horses  taking  fright,  a  wooden 
bridge  was  constructed,  which,  however,  did  not  last  many 
years.  The  present  one,  built  by  Perronnet,  is  750  feet  long, 
and  is  composed  of  5  arches,  each  120  feet  in  span,  and  30 
in  height.  The  chief  ornament  of  Neuilly,  up  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  February,  1848,  was  the  favourite  summer  residence 
of  Louis  Philippe.  On  the  25th  February,  1 848,  the  mob  broke 
into  the  palace,  (1)  and  committed  acts  of  wanton  devasta- 
tion. The  grounds  of  Neuilly  have  since  been  sold  in  lots. 
It  suffered  severely  during  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Versailles 
troops  from  April  2d  to  May  2  Ist,  187 1 . 

(4)  The  horrors  of  that  night  are  hardly  to  be  credited.  The 
marauders  penetrated  info  the  cellars,  containing  immense 
quantities  of  wine,  and  thispdrt  of  the  edifice  became  the  scene 
of  frightful  and  fatal  orgies ;  for,  the  madness  of  tntoxicatiott 
being  added  to  popular  fury,  a  great  number  were  drowned  in 
a  well  in  the  cellars.  The  building  was  afterwards  set  fire- to, 
and  a  great  part  of  it  destroyed,  but  by  the  exertions  of  some 
pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  aided  by  the  well-disposed 
persons  of  the  vicinity,  the  right  wing,  which  used  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  Madame  Adelaide,  was  saved  and  still  exists.  Inthe  ge- 
neral intoxication  that  prevailed,  several  of  the  mob,  unable  in 
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POISSY— an  hour  from  Paris  by  the  Rouen  railway,  beyond 
the  forest  of  St.  Germain,  on  the  Seine,  is  a  rery  ancient 
town,  where  the  kings  of  France  had  a  palace  at  a  remote 
period.  St.  Louis  (Louis  IX. )>  who  was  bom  at  Poissy,  built 
the  bridge,  and  established  a  cattle-market,  now  suppressed 
(see  p.  339).  Philip  le  Hardi,  son  of  Louis,  erected  at  Poissy, 
in  1304,  a  handsome  church  in  honour  of  his  father,  and  m 
one  of  its  chapels  the  font  in  which  St.  Louis  is  said  to  have 
been  baptized  is  preserved.  Poissy  is  famous  for  the  confer* 
ences  held  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  doctors  in  1 56 1 . 
In  this  town  is  a  Maison  Centrale  de  DStention,  for  persons 
condenmed  to  confinement  for  any  term  of  years. 

PRg  ST.  GERYAlS'-outside  the  fortifications,  near  BeUe- 
viUe,  frequented  by  the  lower  orders. 

RAINCY  (Le) — half  an  hour  by  rail  on  the  Strasburg  line, 
a  chateau  once  belonging  to  the  Orleans  family,  with  a  park, 
now  sold  in  lots.  It  was  from  this  and  the  adjoining  heights 
the  Prussians  began  their  bombardment,  Dec.  27th,  1870. 

RAMBOUILLET  is  a  small  town  in  the  Seine-et-Oise,  an 
hour's  rail  from  Paris,  on  the  Brest  railway  (Versailles,  left 
bank).  Its  Gothic  church  is  remarkable  for  its  being  of  the 
i  1  th  century.  It  contains  the  Vision  of  St.  Hubert,  by  Vanloo, 
But  its  chief  attraction  lies  in  the  ch&teau  and  park,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Counts  of  Toulouse.  Francis  I.  died  here,  and 
the  chamber  is  still  shown  where  he  was  wont  to  hold  his 
lerees.  Adjoining  are  rooms  once  inhabited  by  Diane  de 
Poitiers.  The  Duke  de  Guise  yisited  the  chateau  several  times ; 
Catherine  de  Medicis  and  Charles  IX.  took  refuge  in  it  during 
the  battle  of  Dreux.  It  was  also  inhabited  by  Rabelais,  Talle- 
mand  des  Reaux,  and  Voiture.  Madame  de  Maintenon  lived 
here  with  Louis  XIV.,  who  held  his  court  in  this  chateau  for 
several  years.  It  was  neglected  by  Louis  XV.,  but  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette  often  chose  it  for  their  residence. 
Napoleon  slept  here  for  the  last  time  previous  to  his  taking 
refuge  at  Rochefort.  Charles  X.  visited  it  frequently  for 
hunting;  it  was  here  he  signed  his  abdication,  Aug.  2d,  1830. 
It  was  then  invaded  by  the  Parisians,  and  the  people  letumed 

their  drunkenness  to  escape,  perished  miserably,  suffocated  by 
the  heat  and  smoke,  thus  com|>letiDg  the  horrible  catastrophe  in 
the  cellars ;  the  number  of  these  wretched  victims  has  never 
been  ascertained.  Very  few  of  the  pictures  or  other  articles  of 
value  were  rescued.  On  the  grounds  stood  a  beautiful  little  pa« 
vilion,  used  by  the  young  princes  and  their  guests  as  a  smoking^ 
room,  the  walls  of  which  were  decorated  with  pipes  of  every 
description,  some  of  them  most  curious  and  valuable.  These 
were  aU  carried  off  and  the  pavilion  burnt  to  tl^e  ground. 
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lo  tbe  capital  in  the  carriages  of  the  court.  The  palace  is  now 
let  to  the  Due  de  la  Tremoille,  and  not  visible  to  the  public 
exeept  by  courtesy.  The  park  and  gardens  are  accessible. 
There  is  a  ferru^nous  spring  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Palace — ^is  composed  of  two  wings,  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  having  at  each  comer  an  engaged  circular 
turret  surmounted  by  a  spire,  besides  a  massive  round  tower 
crowned  with  battlements,  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  fortified 
castle  which  stood  here  in  the  i4th  century.  A  balcony  runs 
all  round  the  first  story  on  the  garden  side.  On  entering  the 
fialace  from  the  court,  we  are  ushered  into  the  Salon  de  A^ 
ception,  a  fine  room,  overlooking  a  flower  garden  which  bor- 
ders on  a  sheet  of  water  branclung  out  into  the  park  in  three 
directions.  From  this  spot  we  see  the  Poinllon  des  Roches, 
a  small  summer-house  on  an  islet  of  that  name,  where  a 
grotto  exists  called  la  Marmitede  Rabelais,  because  frequented 
by  that  great  satirist.  It  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  Napoleon  I., 
and  has  been  thoroughly  repaired.  The  next  room  to  the 
left  is  that  in  which  Charles  X.  signed  his  abdication  in 
i  830  ;  adjoining  is  his  bed-room.  Returning  to  the  Sdkm,  a 
door  opposite  leads  by  a  few  steps  to  the  dining-room,  entirely 
wainscoted  with  finely  carved  oak.  Here  a  door  gives 
access  to  a  small  chapel  situated  in  one  of  the  turrets; 
its  waUs  still  display  the  emblems  of  Louis  XVI.  Next 
follows  the  Salle  de  Billard,  now  bereft  of  its  billiard-table. 
On  the  wall  facing  the  windows  we  see  a  large  map  of  the 
Arrondissement  of  Rambouillet,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
7200  ;  it  was  partly  executed  by  Louis  XVI.  Next  follows 
a  Salon,  the  only  apartment  possessing  some  elegant  Beauvais 
furniture  ;  then,  a  Salon  d'AUente,  and  two  other  rooms,  one 
.formerly  the  library,  and  the  .other  the  study,  of  Napoleon  I. 
it  was  in  this  room  the  annexation  of  Holland  to  France  was 
ckcreed  in  1810.  All  these  rooms  are  remarkable  for  the 
beautiful  oak  carving  which  covers  the  walls.  Most  of  the 
cast-iron  plates  of  the  fire-places  display  the  arms  of  the 
Counts  of  Toulouse.  We  next  come  to  the  Salle  de  Bain^ 
a  room'  painted  with  arabesques  and  views  of  Rome,  the 
Tuileries,  etc.,  in  medallions.  Adjoining  this  is  Napoleon  the 
First's  bedroom.  Marie  Louise  slept  here  for  the  last  time  on 
the  night  previous  to  her  departure  for  Vienna  in  1 8U.  Pro- 
ceeding to  the  upper  story,  we  enter  three  apartments,  once  in- 
habited by  Queen  Hortense.  A  isvinding  staircase  now  leads 
to  the  uppermost  story,  where  we  find  the  room  in  which 
Francis  I.  died;  it  is  situated  in  tbe  large  round  tower. 
The  dilapidated  condition  in  which  it  is,  and  its  low 
ceiling,  give  it  more  the  appearance  of  a  garret  than  a  regal 
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dwelling.  From  its  window  we  pereeiTe  the  flat  tor- 
face  of  a  grove  or  quinconce  of  670  lime^rees  cropped 
in  the  old  French  fashion;  it  is  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  that  style.  Descending  to  anotiier  part  of  the  second 
story,  we  enter  a  suite  once  inhabited  by  the  Duchesse  de 
Berri,  and  another  occupied  by  the  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me, 
who  slept  here  for  the  last  time  (m  the  29tb  of  July »  1830. 
Adjoining  is  the  Galerie,  now  bare,  but  once  filled  with  the 
collection  of  pictures  belonging  to  the  Due  de  Penthievre,  the 
brother  of  Louis  Philippe's  great  grandmother.  Descending  to 
the  ground-floor,  we  pass  through  a  series  of  romns  contain- 
ing the  kitchens,  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  etc.,  and  a  small  room 
entirely  covered  with  Dutch  tiles  of  Louis  XIY/s  time,  with 
views  of  Dutch  scenery  in  blue  on  a  white  ground.  Some  of 
those  which  cover  the  floor  date  as  far  back  as  Francis  the 
First's  time.  Returning,  we  enter  the  Salle  de  Mars,  a  large 
hall,  with  its  walls  entirely  incrusted  with  grey  and  red 
marble;  it  was  the  great  dining-hall  of  the  court.  The  waUs 
are  here  upwards  of  seven  feet  in  thickness.  The  total  number 
of  apartments  in  the  palace  is  7 1 ,  with  69  chimney-pieces, 
most  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  costly  marble  and 
fine  sculpture. 

The  Park  and  Gardens. — Of  the  35,ooo  acres  which 
compose  the  park  and  adjoining  forest,  upwards  of  30  are 
covered  by  the  canal  s^  ponds,  ana  rivulets  which  intersect  it 
in  every  direction,  and  are  stocked  with  the  finest  carp.  It 
possesses  splendid  avenues,  one  of  which  is  remarkable  for  a 
curious  kind  of  tree,  the  taxodium  (or.  cypress)  of  Louisiana. 
Some  of  its  seeds  having  been  brought  over  in  Louis  XIlL's 
time,  and  carelessly  thrown  on  aheap  of  rubbish,  germinated, 
and  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  the  gardeners  by  the  * 
curious  shape  of  the  leaves.  They  were  then  taken  care  of,  and 
have  now  risen  to  an  enormous  size,  averaging  120  feet.  The 
^rdens  adjoining  the  palace  were  laid  out  by  Lenotre, 
-  On  leaving  the  chateau,  a  road  leads  to  the  Laiterie 
de  la  Reine,  a  Doric  pavilion  built  by  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, and  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  palace. 
It  contains  two  rooms,  the  first  of  which  is  circular,  sur« 
mounted  by  a  cupola;  around  the  walls,  are  slabs  of 
white  marble  resting  upon  el^ant  consoles,  where  basint 
of  fresh,  milk  were  placed  for  the  Queen  and  her  suite. 
In  the  middle  of  this  room  is  a  magnificent  round  table  of 
white  marble,  with  a  mosaic  of  coloured  marble  in  the  centre. 
The  adjoining  room  is  rectangular,  the  back  ground  being 
occupi«d  by  an  artificial  grotto,  with  rocks  forming  a  rustic 
basia,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  beautiful  marble  statue  of 
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Venus  entering  the  bath,  executed  by  Beauvallet  in  1 8 1 1 .  There 
is  a  reservoir  for  water  on  the  roof  of  the  building,  which  it  takes 
two  men  to  fill,  when  occasion  requires,  by  the  aid  of  pumps. 
The  water  is  then  let  into  the  grotto,  and  falls  over  (he shoulders 
of  the  Venus,  while  at  the  same  time  four  jets  (Teau  issue  from 
the  pavement.  The  floors  of  both  these  rooms  are  of  polished 
marble,  white  and  red,  and  the  general  effect  is  beautiful.  The 
domestic  that  shows  this  will  also  conduct  the  visitor  to  a  pa- 
vilion close  by,  called  the  Pavilion  des  Quatre  SaisonSy  from 
four  excellent  grisailles  by  Sauvage,  representing  the  sea- 
sons, and  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  principal  chamber, 
which  is  circular.  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  used  to 
breakfast  here  in  the  summer  season.  Napoleon  I.  also  used 
to  visit  this  place  very  frequently.  The  stranger  should 
next  visit  Le^  Coquillages,  a  small  rustic  lodge  a  short  way 
o(T  in  the  park,  all  decorated  with  shells  tastefully  arranged. 
Close  to  this  spot,  under  some  trees,  is  a  large  stone  on  which 
Napoleon  I.  was  often  seen  to  spread  out  his  plans  and  maps 
when  projecting  a  campaign.  The  forest  adjoining  covers  up- 
wards of  30,000  acres  of  ground,  and  measures  50  leagues 
in  perimeter. 

The  Farm. — A  few  minutes'  walk  along  Ihe  road  to  the  right 
of  the  Laiferie  leads  to  what  was  the  Emperor's  farm,  graced 
with  the  following  motto  over  the  gate  from  Virgil's  Eclogues : 

"  Curat  oves,  ovamque  magistros.'^ 
The  land  pertaining  to  this  farm  is  about  400  hectares.    Op- 
posite are  the  Bergeries,  founded  in  1785  by  Louis  XVI.  on 
the  recommendation  of  M.  d  Angevilliers. 

ROMAINVILLE — a  village  overlooked  by  the  fort  of  that 
name,  two  miles  from  Paris,  and  affording  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  the  environs.    The  wood  is  much  frequented. 

ROSNY — a  village  on  the  Mulhouse  railway  (Strasburg 
line),  east  of  Paris.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  the  fort  whioiL 
bears  its  name,  and  which,  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
Noisy  and  Nogent,  between  which  it  lies,  received  the  first 
fire  of  the  bombardment  opened  by  th9  Prussians  on  the  27th 
of  December,  1870.  In  front  of  it  lies  the  plateau  of  Avron, 
Which  played  an  important,  part  in  the  pitched  battle  of 
Champigny  (see  p.  373,^  It  was  occupied  by  the  French 
with  heavy  artillery  November  30tb,  and  held  by  them  watil 
the  29th  of  the  following  month,  when  they  Vere  shelled 
out  of  it.  The  plateau  rests  on  an  immense-  gri^tto,  an  old 
quarrv,  which  proved  an  excellent  shelter  i&r  the  troops. 

RUEIL.— This  town  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues 
and  a  half  from  Paris,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  St* 
Germain  railroad.   It  possesses  a  church,  remarkable  both  for 
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its  Norman  architecture  and  the  monuments  it  contains.  The 
steeple  and  transepts  were  reconstructed  in  1857,  but  the  rest 
of  the  church  dates  from  1603.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave 
and  two  aisles ;  in  the  choir,  fronting  the  nave,  stands  a  monu- 
ment to  Count  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie;  but  the  chief  objects  of 
interest  are  the  monuments  to  the  Empress  Josephine  and  Queen 
Hortense,  occupying  the  lateral  chapels  of  the  choir.  The  first, 
in  the  right-hand  aisle,executed  in  white  marble  by  Gartellier, 
consists  of  an  arch  surmounted  by  raking  cornices,  and  supported 
by  four  Ionic  columns  resting  on  a  basement;  the  Empress 
is  represented  kneeling  on  a  cushion  in  the  act  of  prayer. 
The  basement  bears  &e  initials  J.  B.,  and  the  inscription : 
A  Josiphine,  Eugene  et  Hortefise,  1825.  In  the  opposite 
aisle  stands  a  nearly  similar  monument  to  Queen  Hortense, 
erected  by  Napoleon  III.  The  Queen  is  kneeling  in  sor- 
rowful meditation ;  above  is  the  Angel  of  Resignation,  by 
Barre.  The  basement  bears  the  inscription :  A  la  Reine 
Hortense,  son  fils  NapolSon  III.  From  this  chapel  a  flight 
of  22  steps  descends  into  a  vault  underneath,  where  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  Queen  are  preserved  in  a  sarcophagus,  pro- 
fusely sculptured  and  gilt.  It  is  surmounted  by  the  arms 
of  Holland,  and  an  inscription  records  the  dates  of  the  Queen's 
birth  and  death.  On  the  intrados  of  the  arch  above  we  see 
the  monogram  '<  E.  H."  (Eugenie  Hortense.)  The  carved 
wood-work  of  the  organ  was  brought  hither  from  Florence,  by 
order  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  the  work  of  Baccio  d'Agnolo,  a 
contemporary  of  Michael  Angelo. 

SAINT  CLOUD. — ^This  small  town,  situated  on  the  Seine, 
2  leagues  west  of  Paris,  was  so  called  from  St.  Clodoald,  grand-  . 
son  of  Clovis,  who,  having  escaped  when  his  brothers  were 
murdered  by  their  uncle  Clotaire,  concealed  himself  here  in  a 
wood,  and  lived  as  a  hermit.  Being  canonized  after  his  death, 
the  former  name  of  the  place,  Novigentum,  was  altered  to  its 
present  appellation.  It  was  burnt  by  the  English  in  1358,  and 
again  by  the  party  of  the  Armagnacs  in  141 1 .  It  was  at  St. 
Cloud  that  Henry  III.  was  assassinated  by  Jacques  Clement, 
in  1589 ;  Henrietta,  the  consort  of  Charles  I.,  of  England,  died 
^ere  in  1670;  and  here  the  coup  d!itat  of  the  18th  Brumaire 
(loth  November,  1799),  which  placed  Bonaparte  at  the  head 
of  the  government  of  France,  was  effected.  In  1815  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Paris  was  signed  at  the  palace ;  and  here  also,  in 
1830,  Charles  X.  signed  the  famous  decrees  which  caused  the 
revolution  of  July,  and  received  the  first  tidings  of  it.  The 
town  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  is,  in  summer,  owing  to  the 
railroad  and  steamers  (see  page  3),  a  place  of  daily  increasing 
resort.    It  was  utterly  destroyed  dunng  the  siege  of  1870, 
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iogeiher  with  its  splendid  palace,  the  favourite  summer  abode 
of  the  Sovereigns  who  had  reigned  in  France  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  After  several  days'  severe  shelling 
from  the  Mont  Valerien  in  order  to  dislodge  the  Prussians, 
a  fire  at  length  broke  out  in  the  palace  on  the  1 31b  of  October, 
and  consumed  it.  The  town,  balf  reduced  to  ruins  by  the 
French  artillery,  was  set  fire  to  by  the  Prussians. 

All  the  ground  adjoining  St.  Cloud  possesses  historical  in « 
terest  in  connexion  with  the  great  siege  of  1870.  On  the 
brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  town,  lies  the  Park  of 
Montrelout,  where  the  Prussians  had  erected  a  formidable 
redoubt,  threatening  the  Point  du  Jour,  as  that  part  of  Paris 
is  called  which  comprises  Auteuil  and  Passy.  The  Mont 
Valerien  fortunately  neutralized  the  redoubt  of  Montretout, 
which  was  more  than  once  attacked  and  taken  by  the  French, 
especially  on  the  last  great  field-day  of  the  19th  of  January, 
1871,  when  the  Chateau  of  Buzenval,  situated  a  little  further 
west  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  was  also  taken.  The  battle, 
though  bloody  and  honourable,  was  a  hopeless  one,  Paris 
being  already  at  that  date  on  the  verge  of  famine.  A  monu- 
ment, erected  at  Buzenval  in  1875,  commemorates  the  battle. 

The  Prussians  were  strongly  established  at  Garches  behind 
Montretout ;  they  had  a  large  park  of  artillery  at  La  Celle  St. 
Cloud,  and  their  lines  extended  as  far  as  St.  Germain  inclusive. 

The  Grand  Parc  extends  from  the  Seine  and  the  road  from 
Sevres  to  St.  Cloud,  to  the  back  of  the  hill,  and  is  about  four 
leagues  in  circumference.  The  entrance  is  near  the  bridge ;  a 
wide  avenue  of  chestnut-trees  runs  parallel  to  the  river.  To 
tiie  right  are  plantations  of  chestnuts  and  limes,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  the  grand  cascade.  The  entrance  from  Sevres  is 
between  two  Doric  pavilions  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge.  The 
park  is  beautifully  diversified,  presenting  varieties  of  wood, 
water,  level  sward,  and  picturescpie  acclivities.  Several  points 
on  the  higher  parts  of  the  grounds  command  admirable  glimpses 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  (l)  The  cascade  of  St.  Cloud, 
the  joint  work  of  Lepautre  and  Mansard,  is  divided  into  la 
Haute  Cascade  and  la  Basse  Cascade ;  at  the  summit  of  the  first 
is  a  group,  by  Adam,  representing  the  Seine  and  Marne,  each 
reposing  on  the  urn  from  which  water  issues.  Upon  an  ele- 
vated flight  of  steps  are  placed  urns  and  tablets,  from  which 
water  falls  into  basins  situated  one  under  the  other,  the  last  sup- 
plying by  means  of  an  aqueduct  the  lower  cascade,  which  is 

(1)  We  advise  the  visitor  who  comes  from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud 
by  railway  (rive  droite),  to  take  his  seat  on  the  left  side  of  the 
carriage,  by  which  he  will  o'ccaBionally  obtain  lovely  prospects. 
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separftted  from  the  upper  by  the  AllSe  du  Tiltet,  The  B(tsu 
Cascade  nearly  resembles  a  horse^shoe  in  form,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  abandance  and  rapid  descent  of  its  waters,  which 
fall  in  sheets  from  one  basin  to  another  into  a  canal  261  feet  in 
length,  by  93  in  its  greatest  breadth,  along  wbidi  are  1 2  jeU 
d'eau.  The  grand  jet  d^eau^  known  by  the  name  of  the  Jet 
Giant,  is  to  the  left  of  the  cascades,  in  front  of  a  fine  alley ;  it 
rises  with  immense  force  to  the  height  of  140  feet  from  the 
centre  of  a  basin,  and  throws  up  5,ooo  gallons  per  minute. 
The  waters  generally  play  every  second  Sunday  in  summer  (1). 
One  of  the  fiuest  spots  in  the  park  is  that  on  which  stood  the 
Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  now  in  ruins.  From  the  sumjuit  a 
splendid  view  was  obtained  of  Paris  and  its  environs. 

A  stone  bridge  of  fourteen  arches  connects  St.  Cloud  with 
the  opposite  bank,  and  the  town  of  Boulogne,  a  place  of  above 
7,000  inhabitants,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  well-known 
wood  (seep.  364).- 

The  F^TE  of  St.  Cloud  begins  every  year  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  lasts  three  weeks.  It  is  held  in  the  park,  and  is 
well  worth  visiting. 

The  high  road  takes  us  to  Garchss,  a  small  commune,  re- 
markable for  the  extensive  buildings  of  the  Hospice  de  la  Re- 
connaissance, founded  by  M.  Brezm,  for  the  reception  of  dis- 
abled workmen  belonging  to  certain  trades  (see  p.  107). 

Opposite  this  an  avenue  leads  to  La  Marche,  a  village  ce- 
lebrated for  its  race-course  (see  p.  362),  and  continuing 
along  the  avenue  we  arrive  at  Ville  d*Avray,  whence  we  may 
return  by  the  Versailles  railway  (right  bank)  to  Paris. 

ST.  CYR — a  village  six  leagues  south-west  of  Paris,  is  cele- 
brated for  the  Maison  de  St.  Cyr,  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  iu 
1686,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  250  young  noble  ladies.  On  the  death  of  the  king, 
Mme.  de  Maintenon  retired  to  it,  and  died  there  in  1719,  The 
plans  were  furnished  by  J.  H.  Mansard.  In  1793,  this  insti- 
tution was  converted  mto  a  military  hospital,  and  in  1806, 
Napoleon  ordered  the  military  school  of  Fonlainebleau  to  be 
transferred  to  St.  Cyr,  where  it  has  since  remained,  under  the 
title  of  Ecole  spSciale  militaire  de  St,  Cyr.  The  number  of 
pupils  is  upwards  of  300,  who  are  admitted  from  the  ages  of 
17  to  21,  after  a  severe  examination.  Pupils  pay  1,500  fr. 
annually,  besides  an  allowance  for  wardrobe  and  equipments. 
They  stay  two  years,  and  leave  with  the  rank  of  sub-lieu- 
tenants of  infantry,  cavalry,  marines,  or  the  staff.  The 
uniform  is  distinguished  by  a  sky-blue  eoUar. 

(4)  The  day  is  announoed  beforehand  in  GaHgnani's  Ueismgtr, 
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ST.  I^NlS-*a  town  five  miles  north  of  Parid,  on  the  Nor- 
thern railway-line,  and  (MjntainiDg  about  9000  inhabitants.  (1) 
History, — This  town  owes  its  celebrity  to  its  ancient  Bene- 
diotine  Abbey,  and  to  the  cirourastance  of  the  kings  of  Franee 
having  chosen  the  abbey-church  for  their  place  of  burial.  A 
ohapel  was  founded  here  in  honour  of  St.  Denis  about  250,  in 
which  Dagobert,  son  of  Ghilperie,  was  buried  in  580,  being  the 
first  prmce  known  to  have  been  interred  within  its  walls.  Da- 
gobert I.  founded  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  in  613;  and  Pe|>in, 
father  of  Charlemagne,  commenced  a  new  church,  which  was 
finished  by  his  son,  and  con£»ecrat(Hl  in  775.  0/this  edifice 
nothing  now  remains  except  the  foundations  of  the  crypt. 
Suger,  abbot  of  the  monastery  during  the  roigu  ol  Louis  VU., 
clo^aiobshed  the  church,  and  built  a  more  majestic  one  in  1144, 
of  which  the  porch  and  two  towei's  remain ;  the  rest  of  the 
building  was  reconstructed  by  St.  Iwouis  and  bis  successor,  be- 
tween 1250  and  1281.  In  1373,  Charles  V.  built  the  lirst 
ehftpel  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  now  forming  part  of  the 
Ckmtr  (VHiver  (see  p.  401),  as  a  place  of  sepulture  for  himself 
and  his  family .  The  kings  and  princes  of  France  were  interred  in 
this  Abbey  until  1789 ;  the  church  and  vault  of  the  Bourbons 
were  likewise  chosen  by  Napoleon  I.  as  a  place  of  sepulture 
for  the  princes  of  his  own  dynasty.  The  oriflamnu,  in  an- 
cient times  the  sacred  banner  of  France,  was  kept  at  this  abbey; 
and  no  church  in  the  kingdom  was  so  rich  in  relics^  and  sacred 
ornaments.  All  these  were  dispersed  at  the  revolution  of  1 7  89 , 
when  one  of  the  most  remarkable  acts  of  desecration  took 
place  ever  recorded  in  history.  On  the  motion  of  Barrere, 
the  National  Convention,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1793,  decreed 
that  the  tombs  of  the  ci-devant  kings  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Denis,  and  elsewhere,  should  be  demolished,  and  on  the 
1 2th  of  October  the  work  of  destruction  commenced.  The 
first  tomb  opened  was  that  of  Turenne,  whose  body  was  found 
in  such  perfect  preservation  that  it  was  exhibited  for  the  space 
of  eight  months  in  the  sacristy.  At  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Des 
fontaines,  this  tomb  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  and  thence  to  the  Musde  des  Monuments  Frcmcais  (see 
p.  278).  On  the  23rd  of  November,  1799,  it  was,  by  order 
of  the  Consuls,  removed  to  the  Invalides,  then  called  the 
Temple  de  Mars.  The  Grst  body  extracted  from  the  vault  of 
the  Bourbons  was  that  of  Henry  lY.  It  was  exhibited  for  two 
days,  during  which  casts  were  taken  of  the  face  (see  p.  305.) 

(I)  Trains  start  from  and  to  Paris  every  hour.  Omnibusee,  for 
which  no  extra  oharge  is  made,  convey  visitors  to  and  from  the 
Abbey.  In  the  days  of  February,  1848,  a  mob  attacked  the  rail- 
road station,  set  fire  to  it,  and  tore  up  the  rails  for  several  miles. 
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On  the  same  day  (the  14th  of  October)  the  remaiiis  of  Loo^ 
XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  of  Marie  de  M6dicis,  Anne  of  Austria, 
Marie  Tberese,  and  Louis  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIY., 
were  disinterred.  The  body  of  Louis  XIII.  was  in  good  pre- 
servation ;  that  of  Louis  XIV.  was  of  the  deepest  black,  and 
that  of  the  Dauphin  was  in  a  state  of  liquid  putrefaction.  In 
the  coffins  of  Charles  Y.  and  his  queen,  Jeanne  de  Bour* 
bon,  several  articles  of  value  were  found  in  p^fect  preser 
vation.  The  coffins  of  Charles  VI.  and  Isabella  of  BaTaria, 
his  consort,  contained  nothing  but  dry  bones.  In  that  of 
Henry  IL  two  hearts  were  found,  but  no  inscriptions  whereby 
to  identify  them.  The  body  of  Louis  X.,  le  Hutin^  lay  in  a 
stone  coftin  lined  with  lead ;  beside  it  lay  a  brass  eroWn  co- 
\eted  with  rust,  and  part  of  a  sceptre.  The  tomb  of  Dagobert 
WIS  opened  by  torchlight.  The  bodies  of  this  king  and  his 
queen  Nanlhilde  lay  together,  enveloped  in  silk,  in  a  wooden 
Ijox  lined  with  lead,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  with  the  in- 
scriptions—  "Hie  facet  corpus  Dagcherti  f  "Hie  jacet 
corpus  Nantkildis. '  The  kmg^s  head  was  severed  from  the 
body ;  the  head  of  the  queen  was  missing.  All  the  bodies 
were  conveyed  to  the  Cimetiere  de  Yalois,  opposite  the  northern 
porch,  and  thrown  into  two  trenches  dug  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  lead  of  the  coffins  was  used  up  for  bullets.  It  was  also 
seriously  proposed  to  demolish  the  whole  abbey,  and  this  idea 
was  very  near  being  adopted.  The  lead,  however,  was  torn 
from  the  roof  for  bullets,  and  the  structure  left  exposed  to  all 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  until  1797,  when  it  was  again 
proposed  to  pull  it  down  and  form  a  market-place  on  its  site. 
It  was  saved  at  the  intercession  of  M.  Petit-Radel,  architect  of 
the  public  edifices,  but  it  is  only  since  the  Consulate  that  the 
work  of  restoration  has  been  in  progress  with  little  interrup- 
tion. Many  of  the  monuments  had  fortunately  been  saved  by 
being  sent  to  the  Mus6e  des  Monuments  Frangais. 

Exterior, — ^The  facade  of  this  church,  although  at  present 
mutilated  by  the  demolition  of  one  of  its  towers,  and  much 
damaged  by  Prussian  shells,  is  extremely  imposing.  The 
southern  tower,  which  still  remains,  is  square,  and  fLamked  at 
its  comers  with  four  turrets,  crowned  with  a  Gothic  balustrade 
running  all  round  its  steep  quadrangular  roof.  Its  total  beight 
is  190  feet  (1).  A  crocketed  gable  and  rose  window  are  seen 
behind  the  battlements  which  crown  the  main  body  of  the 
church,  which  is  divided  into  three  compartments  by  four 
turreted  buttresses.     The  upper  frieze  of  the  northern  com- 

(I)  It  may  be  ascended  for  a  small  fee.  From  the  top  a  splendid 
panorama,  measuring  upwards  of  aoo  kUometres  in  circuit,  will 
be  enjoyed. 
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|>«rtaeiit  is  decorated  with  the  figures  of  four  kings  of  France, 
^z.,  Glovis,  Dagobert,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne.  Below 
this  there  are  two  pointed  windows  resting  on  a  second 
frieze  enriched  with  scolptore,  in  nine  compartments ; 
three  windows  more,  one  only  of  which  is  open,  follow  just 
above  the  northern  entrance,  formed  by  a  series  of  retiring 
pointed  arches  resting  on  slender  clustered  pillars.  Curious 
devices  in  hautrrelief,  representing  the  labours  peculiar  to 
each  month,  adorn  the  jambs  of  this  entrance.  The  bas-relief 
in  the  tympan  is  a  rude  illustration  of  the  surrender  of  Calais 
to  the  English  in  1347,  under  Edward  ill.  In  the  upper  friese 
of  the  southern  division  of  the  front,  the  series  of  kings  is  con* 
tinued  with  Hugh  Capet,  Robert,  Louis  le  Gros,  and  Louis  VII. ; 
the  ren^aining  design  is  symmetrical  with  that  already  de- 
scribed. The  devices  on  the  jambs  of  the  southern  portal  re« 
present  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  bas-relief  of  the  tympan 
represents  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis.  The  central  cUTision 
of  the  facade  is  pierced  with  a  large  rose  window  which  now 
forms  the  dial  plate  of  a  clock.  Below  this  there  is  a  row 
of  three  windows,  the  central  one  only  being  open,  the  tym- 
pans  of  the  others  being  filled  with  Latin  inscriptions. 

The  central  portal  below  has  four  retiring  arches,  with 
figures  of  saints  in  haut-relief,  and  resting  on  sculptured  dus^ 
tered  columns.  In  the  tympan  above  we  see  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, Christ  about  to  judge,  and  the  Virgin  interceding  for 
sinners.  The  gates  are  adorned  with  tracery  and  medallions 
in  cast  iron,  containing  bas-reliefs  relating  to  the  Passion 
and  Resurrection. 

Interior. — ^This  magnificent  and  costly  edifice  is  cruci- 
form, and  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  with  lateral 
chapels.  Its  total  length  is  3  5  5  feet,  breadth  121  feet,  and  height 
of  vaulting  85  feet.  Both  the  nave  and  choir,  with  the  tran- 
septs, have  a  light  triforium  and  clerestory  windows; 
the  groinings  spring  from  clustered  capitals.  In  the  aisle  to 
the  right  on  entering  we  find,  after  the  door  leading  to  the 
tower,  the  Chceur  d  Hiver,  consisting  of  five  chapels  thrown 
into  one,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  church  by  itself,  lit  by 
five  windows  decorated  with  stained  glass.  Over  the 
high  altar  is  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Denis,  painted  by  Krayer, 
a  pupil  of  Rubens.  The  panel  of  the  altar  is  adorned  with 
painted  and  gilt  haut-reliefs  in  compartments,  represent- 
ing scenes  from  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  embrasure  of 
the  second  window  is  an  altar  in  white  marble  with  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  The  robes  of  the  statue  and  the  panels 
of  the  altar  are  interspersed  with  agates,  cornelians,  and  other 
precious  stones.    Some  old  engravings  of  saints  and  abbot 
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«■  stose  are  encased  in  the  walls  «i#  between  tlie  wm- 
dows.  There  is  one  of  colossal  size  ob  the  wall  opposite 
tile  high  altar,  to  the  memory  of  the  Abbot  Antoine  De  la 
Haye,  who  died  in  1550.  In  the  other  aisle  there  are  five 
ehapels  painted  in  the  Byzantine  style  with  scriptural  sab- 
jeets.  In  the  walls  of  the  first  are  several  old  bas-reliefs. 
The  altar-piece  illustrates  the  history  of  Christ,  carved  in  oak 
in  nine  compartments,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  stained  glass  in  the  window  represents  the 
scenes  of  the  Passion.  In  the  second  chapd  old  bas- 
reliefs  are  encased  in  the  walls.  In  the  3d,  is  the  statue 
of  St.  Jerome  over  the  altar,  which  is  of  white  marble, 
and  sculptured  with  3  compartments  in  the  upper  panel, 
and  one  in  the  lower,  in  the  style  of  the  14  th  century.  In  the 
window  is  the  Idslory  of  St.  Barbara  in  stained  glasSj  dating 
from  1541,  in  lo  com()ai'tnients.  In  the  4  th,  the  window  is 
enriched  with  stained  glass,  representing  the  4  Evangelists. 
The  altar  of  the  5th  ohapol  is  renuirkable  for  its  gorgeous-  de- 
corations and  gilt  and  painted  haut-reliefs.  On  the  upper  panel . 
are  1 1  medallions  with'  delicate  miniature  paintings  of  saored 
subjectSi  On  an  old  stone  slab  encased  in  the  wall,  is  engraved 
the  plan  of  the  abbey.  To  see  the  choir,  the  visitor  must 
apply  to  the  porter  in  the  right  aisle,  for  a  guide.  He  wOl 
remark  the  magnificent  circular  windows  that  adorn  the  tran- 
sept and  then  see,  in  the  northern  transept,  the  two  magnifi- 
cent monuments  of  Louis  XII.  and  Anne  of  Brittany,  and 
Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de  Medicis.  The  former  was  executed 
in  white  marble  by  Paolo  Poncio.  The  effigies  of  Louis  Xlf . 
and  his  queen  are  represented  on  a  rectangular  cenotaph  sur- 
rounded by  12  arches  supported  by  beautiful  composite  pilas* 
ters  adorned  with  arabesques,  beneath  which  are  plaoed  statues 
of  the  12  apostles>  The  whole  rests  upon  a  pedestal  enriched 
with  bas-reliefs  representing  the  wars  of  the  French  ini  uuy  ,c  aa 
triumphant  entry  of  Louis  XII.  into  Genoa,  the  battle  of  Ra- 
venna, and  the  battle  of  Agnadel.  Above  the  cornice  are 
kneeling  statues  in  white  marble  of  Louis  and  Anne.  In  the 
wall  opposite  to  this  is  an  ancient  alto-relievo,  representing  the 
death  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  Apostles.  The  monument  of 
Henry  IL  was  executed  by  Germain  Pilon,  after  desfgns  by 
Primaticcio.  It  is  14  feet  in  height  by  10  in  breadth,  and  12 
and  a  half  in  length.  It  is  adorned  witli  twelve  composite  co* 
lumn»of  deep  blue  marble,  and  12  pilasters  of  white  marble. 
At  the  angles  are  four  bronze  figures  representing  the  cardinal 
virtues.  Henry  II.  and  Catherine,  in  white  marble,  repose  on 
a  eoueh.  Opposite,  in  the  southern  transept,  is  the  sump-> 
luoustomb  of  Francis  I.  and  Claude  of  France.    This  monu* 
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meht)  after  Ibe  designs  of  Philibert  Delorme,  was  etected  in 
1 550.  EfOgies  of  Francis  and  Claude  repose  upon  a  plinth  of 
black  marble  placed  on  a  cruciform  basement,  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs  representing  the  battles  of  Marignan  and  Geri- 
Bolles ;  the  figures  were  executed  by  Pierre  Bon  temps.  Above 
rises  a  grand  arch  enriched  with  arabesques  and  bas-reliefs  by 
Germain  Pilon.  Sixteen  fluted  Ionic  columns  support  the  en- 
tablature, above  which  are  placed  five  statues  of  white  marble 
in  a  kneeling  posture,  namely,  Francis  I.;  Claude,  his  queen; 
the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  sons  of  Francis  and 
Claude ;  and  the  Princess  Charlotte,  their  daughter.  The  sub- 
ordinate ornaments  of  this  splendid  monument  were  executed 
by  Ambroise  Perret  and  Jacques  Chantrel. 

Sacristy. — We  are  now  conducted  to  the  Vestiy-room, 
a  long  circular  arched  chamber  of  Doric  architecture, 
containing  ten  paintings  illustrating  events  connected  with 
the  abbey.  They  are :  1 ,  the  Coronation  of  Marie  de  Medicis 
at  St.  Denis,  a  copy  from  Rubens,  by  Monsiau;  2,  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  I.  visiting  the  abbey,  by  Gros;  3,  Death  of  Louis 
le  Gros,  by  Monjaud;  4,  Philippe  le  Hardi  offering  to  the 
abbey  the  relics  of  St.  Louis,  by  Gu^rin;  6,  St.  Louis 
receiving  the  oriflamme,  by  Barbier  ;  6,  St.  Louis  re- 
storing the  tombs,  by  Latidon;  7,  Charlemagne  at  the 
consecration  of  the  church,  by  Meynier;  8,  Funeral  of 
Dagobert,  by  Garnier;  9,  the  Preaching  of  St.  Denis  in  Gaul, 
by  Monsiau;  lo,  the  remains  of  the  kings  recovered  in  1817, 
by  Heim.  The  doors  of  this  sacristy  are  adorned  with  beau- 
tiful carvings  of  the  time  of  Francis  I.  For  an  additional  fee 
the  visitor  will  be  shown  the  **  Tresor,"  containing  the 
regalia  of  the  early  French  monarchs,  consisting  of  gold 
crowns  set  in  precious  stones,  an  imitation  of  Charlemagne's 
crown,  the  original  of  which  is  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  elc, 
besides  chalic:  s  and  other  church  utensils. 

The  monuments  which  were  preserved  in  the  undercroft  are 
now  arranged  in  the  chapels,  except  those  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  which  really  contain  their  mortal  remains,  viz., 
Louis  XVL  and  Marie  Antoinette  ;  the  Ducde  Berri  and  his  two 
children ;  the  Prince  de  Conde,  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  Madame 
♦Victoire  fllisabeth  de  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XV.  ;  Louis 
VII.,  Louise  de  Lorraine,  and  Louis  XVIII.  Under  a  Gothic 
canopy,  erected  to  the  right  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  we 
see  the  tomb  of  Dagobert  and  his  queen  Nanthilde,  restored 
to  its  former  state.  This  monument  of  the  12th  century  had 
been  sawn  in  two  in  1816,  so  as  to  separate  the  back,  the 
sculptures  of  which  relate  to  the  queen,  while  those  of  the  front 
allude  to  a  curious  legend  in  reference  to  the  king.  Montfaucou 
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rdates  that  one  Ansoald,  returning  from  his  embassy  to  Sicily; 
landed  at  an  island  where  there  was  an  aged  hermit  named  John, 
with  whom  he  entered  into  conversation,  and  was  told  by 
him  that  having  prayed  to  God  for  Dagobert's  soul,  he  saw  on 
the  sea  some  devds,  who  kept  the  kmg  bound  in  a  skiff,  and 
beat  him  with  Vulcan's  hammers  (!) ;  that  Dagobert  called  to 
his  aid  Saints  Denis,  Martin,  and  Maurice,  who  delivered  bim 
and  conveyed  his  soul  to  Abraham's  bosom.  This  legend  is 
exemplified  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  tomb  above  alluded  to. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  sadd  of  this  ancient  abbey.  Be- 
sides the  remains  of  the  princes  above  stated,  the  hearts  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIY.  are  still  preserved  here  in  silver 
caskets.  The  church  is  also  remarkable  in  other  respects.  The 
stained  glass  of  the  clerestory  windows  forms  an  illustrated, 
historicsd,  and  chronological  series  of  the  principal  events 
connected  both  with  the  rulers  of  France,  56  in  number,  and 
72  popes  and  abbots,  in  reference  to  the  church,  from  St. 
Denis  to  Napoleon.  A  profusion  of  enamel  paintings  will  be 
seen  besides  in  every  part  of  the  church  (1).  The  person  thai 
conducts  the  visitors  expects  a  fee.  Adjoining  the  church,  in 
the  buildings  of  the  monastery,  is  the  Maison  d  Education 
de  la  Legion  d*Honnmr  (see  p.  91). 

Town. — ^It  contains  a  small  theatre,  several  manufactories, 
an  abattoir,  and  the  parish  church,  a  tolerable  specimen  of  ar- 
chitecture. Three  considerable  fairs  are  held  here  annually. 
This  town,  though  protected  by  the  three  forts  de  VEst,  de  la 
Double  Couronne,  and  la  Briche,  v/as  unmercifully  shelled 
by  the  Prussians  from  the  21st  of  January,  1871,  until  the 
capitulation,  on  the  28th.  Drancy  and  Bondy,  eastwards, 
also  suffered  greatly.  The  Prussians  had  their  park  of  ar- 
tillery on  this  side  at  Gonesse,  and  batteries  at  Epinay,  Vil- 
letaneuse,  Pont-Iblon,  le  Blanc-Mesnil,  &c. 

ST.  GERMAIN  EN  LA  YE— is  a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants, 
5  leagues  west  of  the  capital,  or  an  bourns  ride  by  rail  from 
the  terminus  in  the  rue  St.  Lazare.  Louis  le  Jeune  resided 
bore  in  1 143  in  a  small  chateau,  which  Francis  I.  afterwards 
replaced  by  a  palace.  Henry  II.,  Charles  IX.  and  Louis  XIV. 
were  born,  and  Louis  XIII.  died,  here ;  Henry  IV.  began  the 
terrace,  which  was  completed  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  fixed  his 
residence  at  St.  Germain  after  the  death  of  his  mother.  He 
afterwards  presented  the  palace  to  Madame  de  Montespan. 
It  was  subsequently  occupied  by  James  II.,  of  England,  who 
kept  his  court  there  for  twelve  years,  until  his  death  in 
1701.  Under  Louis  XV.,  Louis  XVI.,  and  Napoleon  I.,  the 
oii*^  ^»®  chapter  of  St.  Denis  consists  of  6  canons  of  the  first  . 
C4a88,  all  bishops ;  8  of  the  second,  and  36  honorary  ones. 
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palaee  was  pretty  nearly  abandoned,  and  has  but  lately  been 
restored.  It  is  a  pentagonal  pile,  with  a  tower  at  each  angle, 
and  surrounded  by  a  fossee  and  wall.     It  now  contains  the 

Mii^e  des  Antiquitds  Nationales^  of  recent  creation,  and  de- 
voted to  antiquities  dating  from  the  quaternary  pericKl  down 
to  the  time  of  Coesar.  The  first  room  contains  relics  of  the 
quaternary,  or  pre-historical  period ;  Hint  implements  found 
together  with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals,  &c.  In  the 
second  room  we  find  the  megalithic  period,  showing  the 
state  of  rudimentary  art  among  the  tribes  that  raised  those 
stupendous  masses  of  stone  we  see  at  Stonehenge,  at 
Carnac,  and  other  places.  Here  also  is  M.  Von  de  Poel's 
collection  of  Javanese  pre-historical  implements,  presented 
by  him  in  186S  to  the  French  Governmenv.  The  third 
room  contains  the  great  dolmen  or  tumulus  found  at  Gavrinis, 
remarkable  for  the  rude  characters  engraved  on  its  inner  sur- 
face, and  which  probably  never  will  be  deciphered.  The 
fourth  contains  Gallic  inscriptions  and  medals :  from  this  an 
elegant  staircase,  built  under  Francis  I.,  leads  to  the  second 
story,  where  other  rooms  display  specimens  of  the  lacustral 
period,  then  others  of  the  age  of  bronze,  such  as  swords, 
necklaces,  poniards,  and  even  pottery  and  woollen  stuif^; 
and,  to  conclude,  remains  of  the  Gallic  period,  from  Brennus 
to  Caesar.  Roman  antiquities  brought  over  from  the  site  of 
the  Palace  of  Augustus,  purchased  at  Rome  by  Napoleon  III., 
were,  before  the  war,  to  be  exhibited  here.  Open  to  visitors 
Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays,  from  10  to  half-past  4. 

Church. — On  the  Place  du  GhMeau,  fronting  the  Palace,  is 
the  church  of  St.  Germain,  approached  by  a  fine  Doric  portico 
consisting  of  four  columns  in  front,  surmounted  by  a  sculp- 
tured pediment.  The  interior  is  slightly  cruciform,  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  has  a  nave  and  two  aisles.  In  the  first  lateral  chapel 
to  the  right  there  is  a  handsome  Doric  tomb  of  white  marble  ( 1), 
erected  to  the  memory  of  James  11.  by  George  IV.  of  England. 
The  whole  church  has  been  painted  in  the  Byzantine  style. 

The  Theatre  of  St.  Germain  stands  on  the  Place  du  Theatre  ; 
it  was  fitted  up  by  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  novelist.  On 
the  opposite  side,  between  the  Palace  and  the  railway  ter- 
minus, we  find  the  entrance  to  the  far  famed 

Terrace  —commanding  one  of  the  most  splendid  views  in 
Europe.  It  is  2,400  metres  in  length  by  30  in  breadth,  and 
is  accessible  on  the  river  side  by  several  flights  of  steps.  It 
is  skirted  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  Parterre,  a  delightful 
public  walk,  with   avenues  of   secular   chestnut-trees,  and 

(i)  It  bears  the  following  inscription  on  the  cornice:  Regio 
cineri  pietat  Regij,  (to  roTal  ashes  royal  piety). 
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grounds  laid  out  in  flower-beds  intersected  with  gravel-walks 

and  clusters  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees. 

As  the  Prussians  in  1870  remained  in  undisputed  possession 
nf  this  town  during  the  whole  siege,  it  scarcely  suffered  at  all 
from  the  war.     The 

Forest  of  St.  Germain  extends  over  a  surface  of  8000  acres, 
the  wall  of  which  measures  about  30  miles  in  circuit.  Two 
annual  fairs  are  held  in  this  forest,  one  called  FSte  de  St. 
Louis,  the  other  Fdte  des  Loges.  The  first  takes  place  at  the 
entrance,  near  the  Poissy  gate,  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
26th  of  August,  and  lasts  three  days.  The  second,  which 
also  lasts  the  same  time,  begins  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
30th  of  August,  and  is  held  near  the  Ch&teau  des  Loges,  a 
house  dependent  upon  the  Maison  d'Edocalion  de  la  Legiou 
d'Honneur  de  St.  Denis  (1).  This  fair  is  very  picturesque, 
particularly  at  night. 

The  elevated  position  of  St.  Germain  renders  it  salubrious, 
and  it  Is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Parisians.  In  winter,  how- 
ever, the  air  is  keen.  The  last  railway-station  but  one, 
counting  from  Paris,  is  that  of  Vflsinet,  where  the  visitor  may 
alight  to  visit  the  pretty 
'  Pare  du  V^sinet — ^where  a  cluster  of  charming  villas  has 
sprung  up  into  existence  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
private  company.  Three  artificial  lakes,  connected  by 
streamlets  spanned  by  rustic  bridges,  enliven  the  prospect, 
while  periodical  concerts  are  given  on  the  Pelouse  des  Coi- 
cades,  where  picturesque  cascades  issue  from  an  artificial  ruin. 
A  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  last-named  station  will  bring 
the  visitor  to  a  wide  avenue,  leading  to  the 

Asile  dn  Vdsinot,  an  establishment  for  the  reception  of  sick 
workwomen.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  large  piece  of  ground 
given  by  Napoleon  HI. ,  and  laid  out  as  a  garden.  The  buildings 
enclose'three  courts,  tlie  middle  one  open  in  front  with  a  hasin 
and  jet  of  water  in  the  centre,  the  other  two  provided  with  a 
covered  gallery  for  exercise  in  bad  weather.  The  buildings  en- 
closing the  two  lateral  courts  are  connected  at  the  further  end 
of  the  central  court,  or  cour  d'honnenv,  by  the  principal  edi- 
fice, consisting  of  a  ground  floor  and  first  story.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance,  situated  in  a  central  pavilion,  gives  aceess, 
first,  to  covered  galleries  right  and  left,  and  then  to  a  vestibule 

(0  Uis  situated  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  to  the  right  of  (he 
railway  terminus,  and  was  formerly  a  convent  of  Auguslin  friars, 
founded  by  Anne  of  Austria.  There  still  exists  a  small  paYilif>n  at 
the  end  of  the  garden,  where  that  queen  occasionally  passed  a 
few  /^ru,^  '-i^oli tilde.    Madame  Dubarry  was  exiled  there  during 

class,  all  bishOi 
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ia  front,  which  leads  to  two  refectories  right  and  left,  and 
occupying  the  whole  ground-floor.  The  second  story  contains 
,  the  chapel,  situated  in  the  centre,  and  flanked  by  two  pro- 
menoirs,  or  large  rooms  for  exerdse  in  winter ;  these  occupy, 
with  the  chapel,  the  whole  extent  of  the  principal  building, 
and  have  an  open  balcony  in  front.  The  lateral  buildings 
contain  rooms  with  four  or  five  beds  each;  many  of  the 
rooms  are  also  provided  with  cradles.  These  and  the  bed« 
steads  are  of  iron  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  furniture  is  of  oak 
throughout.  Ihe  number  of  beds  for  adults  is  300.  The 
inmates  are  all  convalescents  sent  hither  from  other  hospitals, 
and  are  kept  here  three  weeks,  except  in  cases  of  relapse. 
Those  that  work  are  remunerated.  The  establishment 
covers  100  acres,  and  has  cost  2,500,000  fr. ;  it  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

ST.  LEU  TAVERNY— onthe  Northern  railroad,  Franconville 
station,  celebrated  for  its  chateau  and  park,  which  before  17f  f^ 
belonged  to  the  Due  d'Orleans,  and  was  the  favourite  residence 
of  Mme.  de  G^lis.  Napoleon  I.  gave  it  to  Queen  Hortense, 
and  after  the  Restoration  it  became  the  property  of  the  Due  de 
Bourbon,  who  ended  his  days  here  in  a  mysterious  inanner 
(see  p.  250  fi).  Napoleon  III.  erected  a  monument  in  the 
church  to  Queen  Hortense. 

ST.  MAUR-LES-FOSSES.— a  tillage  near  Vincennes.  Near 
it  is  the  Canal  S/.  Manr,  a  curious  tunnel,  1,800  feet  in 
length  by  30  in  width  and  height,  cut  through  the  rock  for 
shoi-tening  the  navigation  of  the  Marne. 

ST.  OUEN — a  league  and  a  half  north  of  Paris,  on  the  left 
of  the  road  to  St,  Denis,  is  known  for  its  chateau,  where  Louis 
XVIII.  stopped  on  his  return  to  Paris  in  1814,  and  where  he 
promised  a  charter  to  the  nation.  The  chMeau,  built  in  1 660, 
was  bought  by  Louis  XYIIL,  who,  after  embellishing  and 
furnishing  it,  presented  it  to  Madame  du  Cay  la.  This  spot 
possesses  a  number  of  subterranean  storehouses  for  corn,  where 
it  is  kept  undamaged  for  several  years ;  also  an  ice-house, 
supplying  Paris  with  about  6,000,000  kilos,  a-year.  (i) 

-SCEAUX — is  a  large  village,  2  leagues  south  of  Paris,  with 
1800  inhabitants.  A  chliteau,  erected  here  by  Colbert,  was 
demolished  in  17  89,  but  the  mayor  of  Sceaux  and  some  other 
persons  bought  the  Menageriey  which  they  converted  into  a 

flace  of  amusement.    Every  Sunday  in  summer  there  is  a 
al  champ4tre  given  in  it.   The  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
is  an  old  buttressed  and  pinnacled  building,  containing  some 
tolerable  paintings  and  sculpture.   On  a  grass  plot  adjoining 
(i)  Ice-bouses  at  Gentilly  and  LaVillette  also  supply  Parlt* 
each  furnishing  about  3,000,000  kilot* 
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tiie  ehurch,  the  place  where  FkNnan,  the  ek^aot  writer,  lies 
buried,  i&  marked  by  a  granite  pillar  bearing  his  bust.  The 
railway  was  expressly  constructed  to  try  M.  Arnoux's  system 
of  locomotiTesand  carriages;  the  former,  having  small  oblique 
wheels  pressing  against  the  rails,  besides  the  usual  vertical 
ones,  efiFectually  provide  against  the  train's  running  off  the  rails. 
The  carriages  are  hinged  together,  and  so  constructed,  that 
both  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  may  turn  freely  under  them. 
The  railway  is  constructed  with  a  gauge  of  6  feet  (Mr.  Bruners 
gauge  being  7,  and  the  narrowest  admitted  hith^to  3^),  and 
the  sharpest  curves  have  been  purposely  introduced  to  g^ve 
the  system  a  fair  trial.  The  train  describes  at  each  ternoinus 
a  curve  of  82  feet  radius;  the  smallest  radius  on  the  line  is  98 
feet,  and  the  largest  279  feet,  results  hitherto  deemed  im- 
possible.  The  total  lei^h  of  the  railway  is  s  miles  and  a  half, 
which  are  performed  in  25  minutes,  and  might  be  in  to. 

S£VR£S — two  leagues  west  of  Paris,  is  ^tuated  on  the  high 
road  leading  to  Versailles,  and  is  known  to  have  existed  in 
560.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  porcelain  manufactory,  which 
has  now  been  removed  to  the  new  buUdings  erected  in  the 
Park  of  St.  Cloud,  solemnly  inaugurated  on  the  18th  of 
November  1876.  It  was  formed  in  the  Chateau  de  Yin- 
•cennes,  in  1738,  but  in  1756,  the  farmers^eneral  purchased 
and  transferred  it  to  Sevres.  Louis  XV.,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  bought  it  in  1759,  and  since  then 
it  has  belonged  to  the  State.  This  establishment  consists  of 
three  distinct  parts :  the  show  rooms  or  mo^asms,  the  museum, 
and  the  laboratories  or  ateliers.  The  show-rooms  contain 
besides  table  and  tea-services  of  from  5,000  to  15,000  Ar. 
value,  splendid  trophies,  statuettes,  vases,  tables,  cabinets  of 
aU  sizes,  admirable  paintings  upon  porcdain,  copied  &om  the 
best  masters  witli  a  nicety  of  execution  and  truth  of  colour 
rarely  attained  on  canvas.  The  prices  of  these  range 
between  25,000  fr.  and  40,000  fr.  MM.  Schild,  Lsmglois, 
aud  Joseph  Richard,  are  among  the  most  esteemed  of  the 
artists  in  this  branch ;  MM.Roussel,Bulot,  Cabot,  and  Palandre, 
are  the  best  for  flowers. — ^The  specimens  of  stained  glass  are 
very  beautiful.  The  Museums  contain  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  foreign  china,  and  the  materials  used  in  its  manu- 
facture ;  a  collection  of  the  china,  earthenware,  and  pottery 
of  France,  and  the  earths  of  which  they  are  composed.  Louis 
XVI.  enriched  this  museum  with  a  fine  collection  of  Greek 
vases.  The  models  and  specimens,  which  comprehend  every 
kind  of  earthenware,  from  the  coarsest  pottery  to  the  finept 
porcelain,  forming  a  complete  illustration  of  thehistoryof  theart, 
«re  arranged  on  shelves  in  the  following  order: — 1.  Etruscan 
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▼ases,  antique  pottery,  Gredan,  RiOHan,  and  Gallic.  2.  Foreign 
earthen*  and  gtone-ware,  with  some  valnable  DelfUware  of 
the  15th  century,  the  first  that  was  glazed,  heing  the  original 
Bpedmens  of  Bernard  de  Palissy,  the  inventor  of  common  glaz- 
ing. 3.  French  earthenware.  Delft-  and  stone-ware,  dating  from 
1740.  4.  An  interesting  representation  of  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  from  the  clay  in  its  rude  state  to  the  finishing.  5. 
Porcelain  of  China,  Japan,  and  India,  a.  Porcelain  of  the  dif- 
ferent manufactories  of  France,  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  with  a  progressive  table  of  the  qualities  and  prices  to 
the  present  day.  7 .  Porcelain  of  Prussia,  BrunswidL,  Venice, 
liomhardy,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  8.  Porcelain  of  Eng- 
land, the  Netherlands,  Spain,  Portugal,  Saxony,  Austria, 
and  Bavaria.  9.  ^piecimens  relating  to  the  colouring  of 
porcelain,  glass,  and  earthenware,  and  of  the  defects  to 
which  it  is  liable.  Among  the  objects  which  will  claim  more 
particular  attention  ia  an  old  mosaic  of  coloured  earthenware, 
encrusted  in  the  floor,  representing  the  British  arms  under  dif- 
ferent dynasties ;  also  a  stove  in  fayence,  in  the  shape  of  a 
model  of  the  fortress  of  the  Bastille,  presented  to  the  Convention 
by  M.  OlUvier,  who  fashioned  it ;  a  stove  in  fayence  of  Louis 
XIV.*s  thne,  brou^t  over  here  from  Versailles ;  models  of  As- 
syrian antiquities  executed  by  Mr.  Hartley ;  old  bricks  of 
the  loth  century;  enamelled  metal  of  the  14th  century ;  and 
specimens  of  imitations  oi  pearls  and  precious  stones,  accord- 
ing to  methods  invented  by  the  late  tiJented  M.  Ebelmen. 

The  ateliers  of  the  establishment  are  on  the  ground  floor. 
Visitors  are  first  shown  .a  room  with  whirling  tables,  at 
which  the  throwers  and  turners  sit,  gradually  creating  those 
beautiful  fonna  for  which  Sevres  porcelain  is  so  esteemed.  The 
clay  is  prepared  and  ground  at  a  water  mill  about  five  minutes 
walk  from  the  manufactory,  and  brought  here  ready  for  use. 
The  process  of  casting  is  resorted  to  when  very  thin  porcelain 
is  desired.  The  next  process  is  putting  on  the  handles,  if  any 
be  required.  The  article  is  then  taken  to  a  room  where  women 
are  employed  in  picking  out  any  slight  flaw  they  may  dis 
cover,  after  which  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  painter.  The 
painters*  room  will  contain  about  20  persons ;  the  colours  em- 
piojed  are  all  mineral,  and  are  generally  different  from  what 
tl^y  are  after  baking.  Gold  is  applied  in  a  semi-fluid  state, 
being  first  dissolved  in  aqua  regia.  The  article,  thus  pre- 
pared, is  taken  to  the  bakehouse,  which  is  in  one  of  the  courts. 
It  is  necessarily  baked  twice,  once  to  harden  it,  and  a  second 
time  for  glazing ;  but  paintings  and  delicate  articles  must  be 
baked  a  third  time  to  obtain  the  full  effect.  Plates,  cups,  &c. 
are  placed  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  etc.,  into  round  eari^-^ 
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imns  with  lids,  called  cawttes,  but  so  that  they  may  not  be 
in  contact  witli  one  aooUier.  These  casettcs  are  then  placed 
in  the  first  furnace,  which  is  heate^i  either  with  wood  or  coat ; 
the  fire  is  underneath,  separated  fruoi  the  casettes  by  a  vaulted 
ceil'u'g,  through  the  apertures  of  which  the  hot  air  penetrates 
into  the  compartment  above.  The  second  furnaces  are  smaller, 
with  doors  of  earthenware,  which  are  regularly  built  in  at  eai^ 
baking,  a  projecting  tube  being  alone  left  so  as  to  be  easily 
opened  to  watch  the  operation.  The  glazing  substance  is 
obtained  from  feldspath,  nicely  ground.  Paintings  are  placed 
vertically  in  muffles  made  for  the  pui*po8e.  The  furnaces  oc- 
cupy several  rooms  in  different  wings  of  the  building.  The  por- 
celain originally  manufactured  at  Sevres,  called  porcelaine 
fenJre,  was  a  composition  of  glass  and  earths,  susceptible  of  com- 
bining by  fusion.  It  was  abandoned  on  account  of  its  effects 
on  the  health  of  the  workmen,  but  successful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  revive  the  art.  That  generally  manufactured, 
called  porcelaine  dure,  is  formed  of  kaolin,  from  Limoges,  alkali, 
sand,  and  saltpetre,  to  which,  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  clay 
is  added.  It  requires  great  heat  to  be  hardened,  and  wood  alone 
is  used.  The  biscuit  de  Sevres  is  this  substance  not  enamelled. 
The  workmanship  of  Sevres  is  much  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  manufactory  in  France.  The  painters  are  of  the  first 
merit,  and  the  number  of  workmen  exceeds  180.  There  is  a 
library  belonging  to  the  establishment,  containing  valuable 
works  with  plates,  relating  to  travels,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the 
artists  attached  to  the  establishment,  but  it  is  not  public.  A 
class  for  mosaic  has  been  opened  here  since  1875.  The  Sevres 
manufactory,  far  from  covering  its  expenses,  is  maintained  by 
the  government :  it  is  partly  devoted  to  experiments  in  the 
art,  for  the  benefit  of  private  manufacturers,  to  whom  every  in- 
formation is  liberally  granted.  Show-rooms  and  Museum  open 
daily  with  tickets ;  on  Sundays  and  holidays  without ;  from  1 2 
to  4,  in  winter,  and  to  5  in  summer,  but  visitors  must  accept 
the  services  of  a  guide,  who  expects  a  fee.  Ateliers  visible 
with  tickets  on  Mondays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays.  Entrance 
by  the  park-gate,  near  the  bridge.     (See  p.  iii ) 

SURESNE — a  village  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Val^rien,  a  league 
west  of  Paris.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  interesting  custom  of 
the  crowning  of  the  Uosiere,  a  very  pretty  sight,  which  takes 
place  on  the  Sunday  after  St.  Louis's  day  (August  25).  There 
are  several  elegant  villas  at  this  place,  one  of  the  most  remark 
able  being  that  of  Baron  S.  de  Rothschild.  (1) 

VANVES. — A  village  close  to  Issy,  with  a  lyceum.    It  is 
(0  This  beautiful  seat  and  its  extensive  hot-houses  were  set 
ftr«  to  and  greatly  dovaatatect  by  the  mob,  in  February,  i84|. 
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only  remarkable  for  its  fort,  which  was  considerably 
damaged  by  tlie  Prussian  fire.  Occupied  by  the  Communists 
March  20  th,  1871,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Versailles  troops 
on  the  13th  of  May  following.  It  is  now  razed  to  the  ground. 
VERSAILLES. — ^This  large  handsome  town,  of  which  W6 
subjoin  a  partial  plan,  which  the  visitor  will  find  of  the  utmost 
utility,  is  situated  four  leagues  S.W.  of  Paris;  it  is  the  seat  of 
the  pr^ecture  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  the  see  cf  a  bishop,  and 
possesses  three  tribunals,  of  Criminal  Justice,  Premiere  /n« 
stance y  and  Commerce,  besides  a  college.  Before  1789  its 
population  was  computed  at  100,000,  but  at  present  it  does 
not  contain  30,000  inhabitants. 

H18TORT. — In  1561  Versailles  was  a  small  village  in  the  midst 
ot  woods,  used  as  a  hunting  station  by  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XIII. ,  who,  in  1 624,  built  a  hunting-lodge  there.   A  few  years 
later  he  purchased  some  land  where  the  palace  now  stands, 
with  the  old  castel  of  F.  de  Gondy,  archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
erected  a  small  chateau,  of  red  bride,  consisting  of  a  central 
pile,  with  two  wings  and  four  pavilions ;  enclosed  by  a  foss^. 
In  1660,  Louis  XiV.,  becoming  tired  of  St.  Germain,  con- 
ceived  the  idea  of  converting  his  predecessor's  ch&teau  into  a 
magnificent  royal  residence.    The  works  were  commenced  in 
1664,  under  the  direction  of  the  architect  Lcvau.    Le  Notro 
laid  out  the  gardens  and  parks,  and  30,000  soldiers  were  more 
Ihan  once  simultaneously  employed  on  the  works.    Water  had 
to  be  brought  from  a  great  distance  to  supply  the  reservoirs 
and  fountains ;  and  the  project  was  formed  and  actually  com- 
menced, of  turning  the  river  Eure  through  Versailles  (see  p.  389). 
Beyond  the  gardens  a  second  inclosure  was  formed,  called  the 
Little  Park,  four  leagues  in  circuit ;  and  beyond  this  still  was 
the  third  inclosure,  the  Great  Park,  of  20  leagues,  and  including 
numerous  villages.    The  expense  of  all  these  stupendous  un- 
dertakings amounted  to  40  millions  sterling.  Building  was  en- 
couraged, and  an  elegant  city  gradually  rose  round  the  royal 
residence.     After  Levau's  death,  in  1670,  Jules  H.  Mansard, 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Mansard,  built  the  magnificent  build- 
ings forming  the  garden  front.     The  king,  although  he  often 
visited  Versailles,  resided  at  St.  Germain  till  1C81,  when  the 
whole  court  removed  to  the  new  palace.    The  chapel  was  not 
begun  till  1691),  nor  finished  till  1710.     Under  Louis  XV.,  the 
theatre,  at  the  extremity  of  the  northern  wing,  was  begun  by 
^\  Gahriel,  finished  by  I-eroy,  and  inaugurated  on  the  marria-ze  of 
H»e  Dauphin ,  Louis  XVI . ,  in  1 7  7  0 .  Subsequently  Gabriel  added 
/>ving  and  pavilion  to  the  northern  side  of  the  principal  court. 
/rom  the  lime  of  Louis  XIV.  to  that  of  the  revolution  of  1789, 
/With  the  exception  6(  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  dur- 
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ing  the  minority  of  Loais  XV.,  171 5-1722,  the  court,  the  royal 
family,  the  ministers,  and  the  various  public  officers,  were  lo- 
cated at  Versailles.  But  after  1792  the  palace  was  devastated, 
and  every  thing  moveable  disposed  of  as  national  property. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  constitute  it  a  dependency  to  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides ;  and  it  would  even  have  been  sold  in  lots, 
had  not  Napoleon  preserved  it  from  destruction .  The  estimated 
expense  of  50  millions  of  francs,  for  its  restoration,  alone 
hindered  him  from  residing  here ;  but  he  repaired  the  walls, 
fountains,  &c.,  and  restored  some  of  the  apartments.  Louis 
XVIII.,  who  wished  to  re-establish  the  court  in  it,  was  stopped 
by  similar  considerations,  and  limited  his  expenditure  to  6 
millions  of  francs,  which  were  employed  in  repairs  and  in 
building  the  pavilion  on  the  southern  side  corresponding  to 
that  of  Gabriel.  Louis  Philippe,  after  adding  a  new  pile  of 
buildings,  connecting  \he  chapel  and  theatre,  repaired  and 
harmonized  the  different  parts  of  the  palace,  at  a  cost  of 
15,000,000  fr.,  and  devoted  it  to  the  reception  of  a  rich  and 
splendid  historical  museum,  unparalleled  in  Europe.  On  the 
19th  of  September,  1 870,  the  Prussians  established  their  head* 
quarters  here  for  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  crowned  all  the  con- 
venient heights  with  batteries.  After  the  capitulation  and 
the  election  of  the  National  Assembly,  which  met  at  Bordeaux 
on  the  12th  of  February,  1871,  Versailles  was  selected  for  its 
future  sittings.  After  the  events  of  the  18th«of  March  follow- 
ing, it  became  the  head-quarters  of  military  operations  against 
the  insurgents  of  Paris,  and  has  since  remained  the  seat  of 
government,  that  is,  of  the  Marshal-President  of  the  Bepub- 
lic,  who  inhabits  Ihe  Prefecture  ;  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Both  these  bodies  are  accommodated  in  the  Palace. 

The  Senate  meets  in  the 

Salle  de  Spectacle,  or  private  theatre,  which  is  entered  by 
the  Cour  du  Maroc,  in  the  rue  des  Beservoirs.  The  length  oc- 
cupied by  the  300  scats  of  the  Senate  is  60  feet ;  breadth, 
45  feet ;  height  of  ceiling,  50;  14  Ionic  columns,  fluted  and 
gilt,  separate  the  upper  boxes^  fronted  with  balustrades,  &c. 
The  central  box,  which  was  that  occupied  by  Louis  XV.,  is 
reserved  for  the  Diplomatic  Body.  Marshal  MacMahon's 
box  is  the  first  in  the  lower  tier  to  the  President's 
left.  Beliind  the  entrance  to  the  royal  box  is  the  Foyer 
du  Roi,  where  the  court  retired  for  refreshment  between  the 
acts.  It  is  of  Ionic  architecture,  lit  by  four  windows ;  above 
the  doors  and  chimney  piece  are  fine  alti-rilievi.  The  Foyer 
des  Ambassadeiirs  is  below.   ( 1 )  Whenever  a  grand  opera  was 

(«)  Of  the  grand  f^tes  given  here,  the  first  was  in  honour  of 
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performed  here,  the  expense  is  said  to  have  been  upwards  of 
100,000  fr.  In  front  of  the  stage,  facing  the  House,  now 
stands  the  desk  of  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Lower  down 
are  the  seats  of  the  six  Secretaries,  and  still  lower,  in  front  of 
tbem,  the  tribune,  from  which  orators  address  the  House. 
The  boxes  of  the  upper  tier  are  arranged  for  the  public  and 
reporters  of  the  press ;  the  short-hand  writers  of  the  Senate 
are  accommodated  in  the  stage  boxes.  The  Monarchical  par- 
ties sit  to  the  President's  right  as  Droite  and  Centre  Droit ; 
the  Bepublicans  occupy  the  seats  on  the  other  side  as  Gauche 
and  Centre  Gauche, 

A  staircase  leads  from  this  theatre  to  a  Gallery  of  Sculpture, 
improperly  called  the  Galerie  des  Tombeaux,  forming  part 
of  the  Historical  Museum,  but  now  the  Salle  des  Pas- 
Perdus,  or  conversation-room  of  the  Senators.  It  is  300  feet 
long  by  15  in  breath,  filled  with  statues  and  monuments 
of  celebrated  personages.  To  visit  this  and  the  House,  as  also 
to  attend  a  sitting,  a  ticket  must  be  obtained  from  the  Questure 
dii  Sdnat. 

The  visitor  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  Senate  occupies 
the  Northern  wing  of  the  Palace,  the  description  of  which  we 
must  delay  in  order  to  speak  of  the 

Chamber  op  Deputies,  situated  in  the  Southern  wing  of 
the  Palace,  and  the  entrance  to  which  for  the  public  is  in  the 
Bue  de  la  Bibliothcque.  This  wing,  formerly  visible  as  a 
museum,  is  now  closed  to  the  public,  the  apartments  having 
received  various  destinations  as  committee-rooms,  offices,  etc. 
To  obtain  a  ticket  of  admissoin  to  the  public  sittings,  apply 
to  the  Questure  de  la  Chambre  des  DdputSs, 

The  new  **  House  "  is  built  in  Ihe  centre  of  the  Cour  Verte, 
which  is  thus  divided  into  a  Cour  du  midi  and  a  Conr  du 
nord.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  rectangle  the  two  eastern  corners 
of  which  are  lopped  off.  Against  the  wall  opposite  to  these 
stands  the  desk  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ; 
next  to  this,  right  and  left,  those  of  the  eight  secretaries,  and 
in  front  the  tribune  for  the  oratore.  The  Ministers  have  their 
seats  opposite  the  tribune ;  those  of  the  members  fill  from 
eight  to  twelve  rows,  according  to  space ;  those  rows  are 

the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI. ;  the  next  for  the  birth  of  his  son  ; 
the  third,  the  ill-judged  banquet  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  in 
1789;  the  fourth,  on  the  grand  inauguration  of  the  Historical 
Museum,  i7th  May,  1837;  the  fifth  on  the  occasion  of  the  Na- 
tional Exhibition  in  1844,  and  the  last,  on  the  25th  August, 
1855,  when  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  partook  of  a  splendid 
supper  here,  on  the  occasion  of  the  grand  ball  given  in  this  pa- 
lace in  honour  of  her  visit  to  Napoleon  lU. 
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intersected  by  wide  passages,  facilitating  access  to  eAeh  place. 
The  Conservative  fractions  sit  to  the  President's  right,  and  arc 
called  Droite  and  Centre  Droit :  the  Opi.osition,  to  the  left, 
are  distinguished  into  Eiitreme  Gauche  and  Gauche  Repub 
licaine ;  those  members  who  follow  a  middle  course  occupy 
the  scats  facing  the  President,  and  call  themselves  the  Centre 
Gauche,  The  number  of  seats  is  d50,  though  the  Chamber 
does  not  count  more  than  {i32.  When,  in  obedience  to  the 
Constitution,  the  Senate  and  Chamber  are  to  sit  together  as  a 
National  Assembly  (see  p.  52)  the  wall  opposite  the  Presi- 
dent's chair,  a  mere  partition  under  the  colonnade,  may  be 
taken  to  pieces,  and  300  seats  more  will  thus  be  added.  The 
Chamber  is  lit  from  above,  an  elegant  coved  ceiling  supporting 
the  skylight,  and  resting  on  a  Corinthian  colonnade  fronting 
the  tribune  reserved  for  official  personages  and  the  galleries 
provided  for  the  public  and  the  Reporters.  Over  the  Presi- 
dent's chair  wo  see  Couderc's  picture  representing  Louis  XVI. 
opening  the  States-General. 

We  may  now  invite  the  stranger  to  tal^e  a  general  view  of 
The  Palace  and  its  Dependencies. — Exterior, — To  our 
left,  ontside  the  railings  of  the  Coiir  d'Honneur,  or  principal 
court,  which  we  have  entered,  lies  the  Place  d'Armes,  800  feet 
broad,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which,  flanking  the  Avenue  de 
Paris,  are  the  Stables,  erected  under  Louis  XIV.  by  J.  H.  Man- 
sard. They  are  fronted  by  elegant  railings  connecting  their 
lateral  wings,  and  extending  along  a  segment  having  its  centre 
in  the  court  of  the  palace.  They  are  now  barracks  for 
cavalry.  The  two  buildings  together  afford  accommoda- 
tion to  1,000  horses.  The  Grand  Court,  380  feet  in  breadth, 
is  separated  from  the  Place  d*Armes  by  stone  parapets,  flank- 
ing an  iron  railing,  richly  charged  with  gilded  ornaments, 
with  a  central  gateway,  surmounted  by  the  ancient  crown  and 
shield  of  France  with  the  three  fleurs  de  lis.  At  the  extre- 
mities of  this  railing  are  groups  of  figures  in  stone ;  those  on 
the  right  representing  France  victorious  over  Austria,  by 
Marsy,  and  Peace,  by  the  same ;  those  on  the  left,  France 
victorious  over  Spain,  by  Girardon,  and  Abundance,  by  the 
same.  The  court  itself  slopes  from  the  palace,  and  on  each 
side  is  a  plain  range  of  buildings,  erected  by  Louis  XIV.  for 
the  use  of  the  ministers.  In  front  of  those  stand  sixteen  marble 
statues,  twelve  of  which,  until  1837,  ornamented  the  Pont  de 
la  Concorde  at  Paris.  Those  on  the  right  are  Richelieu,  Bayard. 
Colbert,  Jourdan,  Massena,  Tourville,  Duguay-Trouin,  and  Tu- 
renne  ;  those  on  the  left  are  Suger,  Du  Guesclin,  Sully,  Lanpes, 
Mortier,  Suffren,  Duquesne,  and  Conde.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  court,  is  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  j  the 
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figure  of  the  monarch,  by  Petitot ; — that  of  the  horse,  (nrigiiiaily 
intended  for  a  statue  of  Louis  XY.  io  the  Champs  £lysees,  by 
Cartelier.  From  Ibis  point  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the 
three  avenues  which  stretch  beyond  the  place  d'Aimes.  Beyond 
the  Grand  Court,  at  first  called  the  Cour  des  MinistreSt  is  the 
court  formerly  called  Cour  Roycde^  which,  before  1789  was 
separated  from  it  by  an  iron  railing,  and  within  wbieh  none 
bat  the  cairiages  of  royal  personages,  or  privileged  families 
were  admitted.  On  the  northern  side  of  this  are  the  wing 
and  pavilion,  erected  by  Gabriel,  under  Louis  XY.;  on  the 
southern  are  those  terminated  under  Louis  XYlil.  The  friezes 
of  the  pediments  surmounting  these  pavili<His  bear  the  in> 
scriptioo^  "  A  toutes  les  gloires  de  la  France"  The  C&ur 
de  Marhre,  whidi  follows,  is  bordered  by  the  old  palace  of 
Louis  XIII.  This  edifice  is  all  of  red  brick  coped  with 
stone;  it  consists  of  a  ground  floor  and  first  story,  surmounted 
by  a  hip-roof.  The  whole  is  crowned  with  balustrades  and 
rases,  trophies,  and  statues.  The  busts,  nearly  all  of  white 
loarble,  and  either  antique  or  imitations  of  the  antique,  are  80 
ia  number,  and  are  jdaced  on  brackets  between  the  windows ; 
file  statues,  vases.  Sec,  were  all  executed  by  the  most  cele- 
braieil  sculptors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  In  the  centre  is  a 
balcony  of  while  marble,  supported  by  four  couples  of  Doric 
columns  iA  coloured  marble ;  above  flus  is  an  attic  crowned 
with  two  recumbent  figures — ^Mars,  sculptured  by  Marsy, 
and  Hercules,  by  Girardon,  supporting  a  clock.  (1)  An  octagonal 
overhanging  turret  graces  one  of  the  cornera  of  the  souUiern 
wing,  ( 2)  South  of  the  Cour  Royale,  a  small  court,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Cour  des  Princes^  divides  tt^  wing  finished  by 
Louis  XYIIL  from  the  old  palace.  Ihis  wing  encloses  the 
Cour  de  la  Surintendancej  formerly  containing  the  offices : 
it  is  now  called  the  Cour  Verte,  mentioned  above.  A  street 
skirts  the  palace  on  this  side,  and  separates  the  wing  from 
the  Grand  Commun,  a  square  buading,  now  a  military  hospi* 
tal,  containing  1,000  rooms.  (3)    North  of  the  Cour  Royak, 

(4)  The  dial-plate  of  this  clock  was  only  used  to  marX  the 
hour  of  the  king's  death,  which  in  the  case  of  Louis  XIV.,  was 
antiouneed  by  the  principal  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber, 
who  ca«ie  out  on  the  balcony  below,  and,  exfilaiming  "  Le  rat 
est  mort ! "  broke  bis  wand  of  offlee  ;  he  then  took  up  another,, 
and  cried  "  Vive  le  rot ! " 

(2)  The  pavement  of  the  Cmr  de  Marhre^  was  formerly  much 
more  elevated.  In  the  centre  stood  a  beautiful  basin  and  foun- 
tain, and  the  court  itself  was  often  used  by  Louis  XIV.,  for 
festivals  and  **  mascpies.'' 

(3)  No  less  than  3,fioo  personswere  lodgedhere  when  the  Court 
resided  at  Yecsailles.    In  i795  it  was  converted  into  a  manu- 
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the  Cour  de  la  Chapelle  intervenes  between  the  wing  bailt 
by  Louis  XV.  and  the  chapel,  the  architecture  of  which  is 
remarkably  florid  and  elegant,  in  the  best  style  of  the 
preceding  age.  It  is  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters 
between  the  windows,  with  sculpture,  formerly  gilt,  and  a 
balustrade,  crowned  by  28  statues.  The  external  dimensions 
are  148  feet  by  75,  in  length  and  breadth,  with  an  altitude 
of  90  feet.  The  height  of  its  roof,  richly  edged  with  iron 
work,  causes  this  building  to  be  seen  over  the  palace  from 
almost  every  side.  The  northern  wing  comprises  the  Cour  de 
la  Bouche,  where  the  kitchens  were,  and  the  Cour  du  Maroc ; 
the  latter  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Salle  du  ThMtre. 
Beyond  the  theatre  is  one  of  the  great  reservoirs  which 
supply  the  fountains.  The  Cour  de  la  Chapelle  and  the 
Cour  des  Primes  lead  each  into  the  gardens,  and  afford  ac- 
cess to  the  magniliceut  western  front  of  the  palace— the 
grandest  specimen  of  that  style  in  France.  It  presents  a  large 
projectuig  mass  of  building,  with  two  inmiense  wings,  and 
consists  of  a  ground-floor  and  first-floor  of  the  Ionic  style,  and 
an  attic.  The  wings,  the  southern  being  rather  the  longer  of  the 
two,  exceed  500  feet  in  length ;  the  central  front  is  320  feet 
long,  and  each  of  its  retiring  sides  260  feet;  the  nvonber  ol 
windows  and  doors  is  375. 

The  best  view  of  this  front  is  from  the  great  terrace,  and 
the  whole  palace  may  be  advantageously  seen  from  the 
heights  of  Satory. 

Interior,  and  Historical  Museum.  — ^We  are  here  com- 
pelled to  divide  our  notice  into  two  distinct  parts,  the  first 
relating  to  that  porrion  of  the  interior  which  is  closed  to 
visitors  ;  the  second  will  be  found  at  page  423. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  near  the  chapel,  is  an  office 
where  authorized  guides,  very  useful  to  strangers,  may  be  hired . 

Not  Visible  Portion.— The  historical  coUectious  consist 
of  seven  sections: — 1.  Historical  Pictures;  2.  Portraits; 
3.  Busts  and  Statues ;  4.  Coins  ;  5.  Views  of  Royal  Resid^ices, 
&c.;  6.  Marine  Gallery;  7.  Tombs.  The  historical  pictures  re- 
present the  great  battles,  military  and  naval,  which  have 
iitastrated  the  arms  of  France  from  the  earliest  periods : — the 
most  remarkable  historical  events  in  the  national  annals ;  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.;  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.;  the 
brilliant  epoch  of  1792  ;  the  victories  of  the  first  Republic ;  the 
campaigns  of  Napoleon ;  the  chief  events  of  the  Empire;  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVIII.;  the  reign  of  Charles  X.;  the  revolution 

factory  of  arms,  which  attained  the  highest  celebrity,  and  sup- 
plied the  French  army  annually  witli  50,ooo  muskets.  In 
1S15  it  was  stripped  and  devastated  by  the  Prussians. 
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of  1030,  and  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  portraits, 
busts,  statues,  and  coins  comprise  the  Kings  from  Phara- 
mond  to  the  late  monarch— Grand  Admirals,  Constables,  Mar- 
shals, and  celebrated  warriors  of  France,  with  a  large  col- 
lection of  persons  of  note  of  all  ages  and  countries.  The  views 
of  royal  residences  have  a  particular  value,  as  representing 
edifices,  many  of  which  no  longer  exist. 

Northern  Wing. — ^This  wing  partly  occuiMes  the  site 
of  the  Fontaine  de  Tithys,  immortalized  by  La  Fontaine, 
and  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Duke  de  Berri,  grandson  of 
Louis  }UV.,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  elected  King  of  Poland  in  1697, 
the  Duke  du  Maine,  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  beautiful  Marquise 
de  Thianges,  sister  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  Marshal  Villars, 
and  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon,  author  of  the  Memoirs.  The 
Prince  de  Cond^,  who  commanded  the  emigrants  in  1789, 
lived  here,  and,  before  1830,  the  Dukes  of  Angouldme  and 
Bern  (1)    The  Vestibule  de  la  Chapelle  affords  a  view  of 

The  CJiapel. — ^The  interior  of  this  edifice  was  restored 
under  Louis-Philippe  to  its  original  splendour.  (2)  It  consists 
of  a  nave  and  aisles  supporting  side  galleries  fronted  with 
elegant  Corinthian  columns.  The  dimensions  are  1 1 4  feet  from 
the  entrance  to  the  altar,  60  feet  in  breadth,  and  86  feet 
in  height.  The  square  compartments  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
g^eries  are  painted  with  sacred  subjects.  The  balustrades 
ATO  of  marble  and  gilt  bronze.  The  arched  ceiling 
springing  from  a  rich  architrave  and  cornice,  above  the  lofty 
colanms,  glows  from  the  pencil  of  A.  Coypel,  Lafosse,  and 
Jouvenet ;  the  figures  over  the  organ  and  galleries  are  by  the 
BooUcmgues  and  Coypel.  In  the  aisles  there  are  seven  altars, 
ornamented  with  costly  marbles,  gilding,  pictures,  and  bronze 
bas-reliefe,  among  which  is  a  Last  Supper,  by  Paul  Veronese. 
The  chapel  of  the  Virgin  is  by  Boullongne,  jun.  In  1793. 
this  chapel  remained  almost  umnjured. 

The  Historical  Museum  is  entered  from  the  ground  floor 
vestibule  of  the  Chapel,  by  a  door  to  the  right,  on  the  side 
fronting  the  gardens.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  an  alle^o- 
ncal  alto-relievo,  representing  Louis  XIV.  crossing  the  Rhud 
^tTolhuis  in  1672.   A  suite  of  apartments,  eleven  in  nuxnbere 

{*)  It  was  in  the  room  of  the  first  story,  adjoining  the  vestibule 
^t  the  chapel,  that  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  was  arrested  for  the 
affair  of  the  famous  necklace  that  had  so  fatal  an  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  court. 

W  Many  remarkable  religious  ceremonies  took  place  before  its 
*ltar ;  one  of  the  most  interesting  was  the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI. 
•nd  Marie  Antoinette,  in  1769. 
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coDtaios  a  series  of  pictures  illustratiiig  some  of  the  piiacipa, ' 
events  of  the  history  of  France  up  to  the  revolution  of  17  89. 

Behind  the  Historical  Museum  there  is  the  gallery  already 
mentioned  at  p.  413,  and  giving  access  from  its  centre  to  the 

Salle  des  CroisadeSf  a  series  of  five  splendid  rooms  in  the 
Gothic  style,  forming  a  gallery  of  pictures  relating  to  those 
periods.  The  ceilings  and  walls  are  covered  with  arDiorial 
hearings  of  French  knights  who  fought  in  the  Holy  Land ; 
the  3d  room,  contains  pictures  of  battles  fought  during  the 
crusades.  The  first  picture  to  the  left  is  executed  in  Beauvais 
tapestry,  from  the  original  painting  of  Horace  Vernet.  Under 
the  arches  are  three  monumental  tombs;  those  in  plaster  bear 
the  recumbent  figures  of  Parisot  de  la  Vallette  and  Pierre  d'Au- 
busson.  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  the  central  one  is  a  cast  from  the  original  iiLai*ble 
statue  of  Villiers  de  Tlsle  Adam  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
the  piers  of  the  arches  and  the  intervals  of  the  wall  between  the 
pictures  are  filled  with  escutcheons  bearing  the  respective  names 
and  dates.  Facing  the  central  window  stands  a  large  mortar 
formerly  used  for  medical  purposes  by  the  Knights  Hospi- 
tallers of  St.  John  of  Rhodes,  and  in  the  wall  opposite  are  the  ce  • 
dar  gates  of  the  Hospital  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
given  to  the  Prince  de  Joinville  by  Sultan  Mahmoud  in  1836. 

A  winding  staircase  by  the  side  of  the  Chapel  leads  to  the 
vestibule  of  the  first  floor.  Here  is  another  gallery  of  statues, 
&c.,  of  personages  illustrious  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
monarchy.  A  beautiful  statue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans, 
executed  by  Pradier,  in  white  marble,  in  an  easy  sitting  pos- 
ture, will  be  remarked.  Near  this,  doors  open  into  a  series  of 
seven  rooms,  containing  splendid  paintings  of  peculiar  interest. 

In  the  first  of  these  rooms,  there  are,  among  otners,  two 
full-length  partraits  of  Marshals  Bosquet  and  Canrobert.  In 
the  second :  1 .  a  large  painting  representing  the  Congress 
of  Paris  in  1856,  and  remarkable  for  the  portraits  it  con- 
tains of  the  statesmen  who  took  part  in  it ;  2.  the  Battle  of 
the  Alma,  by  Rivoulon;  3.  the  storming  of  theMamelon  Vert, 
by  Protais;  4.  the  triumphal  entry  into  Paris  of  the  troops 
returned  from  Italy  in  1859.  In  the  third  to  the  right  are  : 
Horace  Vernet's  celebrated  picture  of  the  surprise  of  Abdel- 
Kader's  Smala,  a  full-length  portrait  of  that  distinguished 
Arab,  and  a  painting  of  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849.  Next 
follows  to  the  left  the  Salic  de  Constantiney  containing  large 
pictures  of  the  taliiAg  of  that  place,  besides  others  of  the  taking 
of  Antwerp,  Ancona,  andSt.  Juan  d'UUoa,  all  by  Horace  Vernet. 
The  fifth  is  a  saloon,  the  coves  of  which  bear  reference  to  the 
war  of  Morocco.  It  contains  full-length  portraits  of  Marshal  de 
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6l.  A<Baud  mi  llarslMd  MacMaiion,  Duke  of  liageata ;  tlie 
stcMrmng  <^  Sdi)«stopol,  by  De  Vaux ;  the  battles  of  Magenta  an4 
Solferino,  and  busts  fk  Mai^bals  Niei  and  Bosquet,  by  Coimt 
de  Nieuwerkerke.  In  the  sixth  aivd  seveatb  rooms  we  find 
the  18tb  Brumaire  by  Booch<^,  and  subjects  taken  torn  the 
histcMy  of  France  in  the  leth  century. 

Returning  to  the  statue-gaUery,  there  is,  aaiongst  others, 
to  the  right,  the  adwrable  staitue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  executed  by 
the  late  talented  Princess  Maria  of  France,  Duchess  of  Wur-- 
emherg.  Adjoining  are  seven  rooigfts  on  the  garden  side,  and 
three  more,  induding  a  long  gallery  looking  into  the  ncffthem 
court,  containing  a  collection  of  historical  portraits,  from  the 
earliest  tunes  to  those  oi  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
Louis  ZVIII.,  and  Charles  X.,  many  of  whidi  are  original; 
between  the  embrasures  of  the  vidndows  are  glass  stands  with 
coins,  medals,  &.e.  In  a  suite  of  10  ro(»us,  on  the  garden 
side  of  the  first  story,  the  series  of  historical  paintings  is  con- 
tinued from  1795  to  the  revolution  of  1830.  It  ends  in  the 
vestibule,  alreaijly  m^tioned^  wMch  opens  into  the 

Salon  d  Bercxde,  with  the  Apotheosis  of  Hercules  in  the 
ceiling,  by  Francois  Lemoyne.  This  opens  into  the  Salon  de 
VAbondarwe;  to'  the  left  on  entering,  two  small  rooms  SUed 
with  excellent  aquarelles  give  access  to  the 

Salle  des  Etats-G^raux,  the  walls  of  which,  painted  by 
Plondel,  represent  the  sittings  of  the  States-General,  the  lits 
de  justice,  &c.,  thus  forming  a  complete  history  xd  the  origin 
and  gradual  progress  of  constitutional  government  in  France. 
Returning  hence  to  the  Salon  de  VAhondance,  we  eater  the 
Salon  de  V4nus^  commencing  the  suite  called 

The  Grands  AppartementSf  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
ftrst  floor  of  the  central  projecting  building  facing  the  garden ; 
the  suite  on  the  nortti  belonged  to  the  King,  that  on  the  south 
,  was  the  Queen's.  The  Ring's  apartments,  now  occupied  by 
the  Bureaux  or  Committee-rooms  of  the  Senate,  are  large  apd 
lofty,  and  richly  decorated ;  the  ceilings  are  finely  painled, 
and  the  general  effect  is  gorgeous. 
\  The  Salon  de  Diane  precedes  the  Salon  de  Mars,  which  was 
used  as  a  ball-room  by  Louis  XIV.;  its  c^ing  is  by  Audran^ 
Jouvenet,  and  Houasse.  Beyond  is  the  Salon  de  Mercure, 
once  the  state  bed-room,  and  remarkable  for  its  ceiling,  by 
Jean  Baptiste  Champagne,  and  various  subjects  from  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Next  is  the  Salon  d'Apollon,  or  Throne 
Room,  (1)  with  a  ceiling  painted  by  Lafosse.    The  Salon 

(i)  Here  Louis  XIV.  received  ambassadors,  accepted  the  apo- 
logy of  ^e  Doge  of  Genoa,  and  in  1715  held  his  last  public  au«> 
f   dience.    It  was  used  for  similar  purposes  by  Louis  XV.  and  Louis 
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de  la  Guerre,  consecrated  to  the  military  glory  ^f 
Louis  XIV.,  contains  a  ceiling  by  Lebrun,  representing  FYance 
chastising  Germany,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

Les  Petits  Appartements  rhervSs  occupy  the  northern  side 
of  the  Cour  de  Marbre,  to  which  none  were  admitted  but 
those  who  had  the  grande  entrie.  The  first  was  the  billiard- 
room  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  afterwards  the  bed-chamber  of  bis 
successors ;  Louis  XV.  died  here.  Beyond  is  the  Salle  des  Pen- 
dules,  so  called  from  a  magnificent  clock,  which  sbows  the 
day  of  the  month,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  revolution  of 
the  earth,  and  the  motion  of  the  planets.  On  the  floor  is  a 
meridian  line  traced  by  Louis  XVI.  Next  comes  the  Cabinet 
des  ChasBes,  whence  a  wmdow  on  a  balcony  looks  into  the 
Cour  des  Cerfs,  where  the  Royal  Family  placed  themselves 
after  grand  hunting  parties  to  see  the  game  cx>unted  in  the 
court.  A  grated  door  to  the  left  of  this  window  admitted 
Madame  du  Barri  secretly  to  Louis  XV. 's  chamber  ;  her 
apartment  was  over  this  room,  and  was  approached  by  a 
smsdl  staircase,  the  access  to  which  is  by  a  gilt  door.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  staircase  Damiens  attempted  to  assassinate 
Louis  XV.  in  1757.  (1)  The  Cabinet  des  Chasses  contains  por- 
traits of  the  principal  architects,  painters,  Sec,  who  contributed 
to  the  building  and  ornamenting  of  the  palace.  Adjoin- 
ing is  the  Salon  du  DSjeuner  de  Louis  XIV,  (2).  From 
this  room  the  landing  place  of  a  staircase  opens  into  a  room 
used  by  Mignard  for  a  study  or  atelier.  This  leads  to  the 
SalU  d  manger  de  Louis  XIV, ,  afterwards  the  Cabinet 
de  Louis  XV L,  where  the    latter   traced   out   the   route 

XVI.  Splendid  f^tes  were  held  here,  of  which  those  on  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  de  Bourgogne  in  i697^  on  the  arrival  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Vic  • 
toria'sv)sit,Aug.25,  i855,werethemostbrilUant.  Onthis  ceasion 
the  Galerie  des  Glaces  was  lit  with  sooo  wax  candles  and  42  chande* 
liers.  Queen  Victoria  opened  the  ball  with  the  Emperor  in  a 
quadrille,  and  waltzed  with  him  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

(1)  On  the  same  floor  with  the  apartment  of  Madame  du  Barry 
are  several  small  chambers,  where  Louis  XV.  and  his  successor 
used  to  seclude  themselves ;  adjoining  was  a  worlishop,  where 
Louis  XVI.  had  his  turning-lathe  established,  and  another  in 
which  his  forge  still  exists.  Above  was  a  helvidire^  overlooking 
the  palace  and  neighbourhood,  where  the  latter  monarch  ^as 
accustomed  to  sit  with  a  telescope,  and  amuse  himself  in  watch- 
ing what  passed  in  the  town  and  palace  gardens. 

(2)  This  was  the  private  apartment  of  Madame  de  Malntenon, 
in  which  Louis  XIV.  passed  most  of  his  evenings  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life;  it  was  the  saloon  of  King  Louis  Philippe  durios 
his  visits  to  Versailles. 
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Lthe  imfortunaie  Lapeyrouse.  (1)  Immediately  adloimng 
room  is  Louis  XIV. 's  Confessional^  and  the  chair  once  oc- 
:»pied  by  Pere  la  Chaise,  or  Pere  Letellier,  whilst  gaining  that 
nfluence  over  the  royal  mind  which  ended  in  the  Revocation 
}f  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  suite  contains  numerous  portraits 
ind  pictures  relating  to  the  personages  and  tunes  by  which  they 
lave  been  rendered  remarkable.  Returning  to  the  Salle  des  Pen- 
iules,  we  pass  to  the  Cabinet  de  Travail  de  Louis  XVI. ,  with  an 
^estrian  portrait  of  Louis  XIV. ;  next  are  the  Cabinets  de  la 
Vaisselle  d^or  and  des  Porcelaines,  with  a  portrait  of  Madame  de 
tfain  tenon,  and  the  infant  Marie  Adelaide  of  Savoy  at  her  knees ; 
he  Cabinet  des  MSdailles^  with  a  miniature  painting,  repre- 
senting the  Coronation  of  Louis  XV.,  the  Bibliotheque,  in 
^vhich,  in  a  cupboard,  the  famous  Livre  Rouge  was  found; 
ind  the  Salle  a  manger  de  Louis  XV,,  with  paintings  of  the 
aking  of  Cambrai,  Naarden,  and  Reinberg. 

Owing  to  the  new  arrangements  for  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, the  following  apartments  are  now  closed  to  the  public : — 
Galerie  de  V Empire,  a  suite  of  14  rooms,  including  a  vesti* 
[)ule  about  half-way,  called  Salle  NapoUon,  which  contains  a 
series  of  busts  and  statues  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  The  other 
rooms  all  contain  upwards  of  300  pictures  of  the  martial  ex- 
ploits of  the  eventful  times  of  Napoleon  I.,  from  1796  to  1810. 
rhe  last  room  is  adorned  in  the  centre  with  a  triumphal  co- 
lumn entirely  of  Sevres  porcelain,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of 
Victory,  and  adorned  with  paintings  representing  scenes  of  the 
first  Empire.  Around  are  paintings  representing  the  Battle  of 
Marengo,  the  Passage  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  etc.  Behind 
this  suite  runs  a  gallery,  327  feet  long,  filled  with  busts  and 
statues  of  celebrated  generals  between  1790  and  1815. 

Close  to  this,  a  staircase  descends  to  the  Galerie  des 
Marines,  consisting  of  dye  rooms,  and  another  collection  of 
portraits  in  four  rooms.  The  same  staircase  leads  down  to  the 
Qalerie  des  Tombeauoo,  where  a  few  steps  conduct  the  visitor 
iown  to  six  vaulted  rooms,  in  which,  among  others,  there 
ire  fine  busts  of  Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVIII.,  Charles  X.,  etc. 
On  re-ascending,  we  find  the 

Galerie  des  Rois  de  France,  containing  the  portraits  of  the 
^i  Kings  of  France,  from  Pharamond  down  to  Louis  Phi- 
ippe.  Next  follow  four  rooms  with  views  of  royal  residences, 
hen  a  vestibule,  with  statues  of  Bossuet,  d'Aguesseau,  I'Hd- 
^tal,  and  Fenelon,  and,  lastly,  three  rooms  containing  bird's- 
jyc  views  of  the  Siege  of  La  Rochelle,  Nimes,  etc.    By  lh« 

(i)  Here  Louis  XIV.  generally  dined  with  Machinie  de  Maintenun 
nd  his  family,  and  on  one  occasion  waited  on  Moli^re,  to  teaeh 
Us  courtiers  to  respect  genhis. 
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GmliHe  Si  Lims  XllL,  oofita^ng  statoed  of  AM  piindc 
«id  hk  consort,  Anne  d'Autfiche,  w«  pstss  throegfa  a  sepMs 
df  fourteen  rooms,  called  the 

Galerie  des  Amiraux  et  MarichaucD  de  France,  ott  the 
sofQthern  eentral  grooMHloor.  Here  we  find  the  ]|>ortraits  oi 
the  Grand  Admirals,  Constables,  and  Marshals  of  France,  (i] 
On  leaTing  this  suite  tire  enter  a  restibule  eonfaining  busts  <M 
Boiieau,  Santeuil,  Claude  Perraulf,  Lehran,  Mansart,  Colbert, 
Racne,  Rotrou,  and  other  eminent  men.  To  our  left  is  a 
second  vestibule,  containing  busts  and  statues  of  Voltaire, 
Montaigne,  Moliere,  Malherbe,  etc. 
From  these  galleries  a  private  staircase  leads  to  the 
Queen's  Private  Apartments  and  bed-room.  These  go  by 
the  name  of  Petits  Appartements  de  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
vrere  also  inhabited  by  Marie  Lesczynska.  They  arc  white 
and  gold,  and  contain,  besides  other  rooms,  her  library,  w^ith 
her  bust,  and  her  boudoir  with  a  bust  of  Joseph  II.  (2) 
In  another  part  of  the  Palace  a  staircase  leads  to  the 
Atiique  du  Midi.  Here  two  paintings,  opposite  the  lauding- 
place,  represent  the  Death  of  Louis  Xlll.,  by  Decaisne, 
and  Leo  XII.  carried  in  procession,  by  Horace  Vernet.  The 
attic  consists  of  five  rooms,  filled  with  historical  portraits 
of  personages  anterior  to  the  first  revolution.  In  the 
4th  room  are  portraits  of  Presidents  Jackson  and  i^olk,  of 
Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  Washington,  and  George  Hi.  ^ 
and,  in  the  last  room,  portraits  of  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Albert' 
George  IV.,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  also 
of  Pitt  and  Fox.  Locke  and  Newton.  Next  follows  a  room  partly 
bisected  by  a  central  partition,  with  various  portraits.  In  a 
smaller  room  are  those  of  Louis  XVIII.,  Charles  X.,  and  the 
Duke  d*Angouleme.    In  a  closet  annexed  is  a  series  of  full. 

(1)  These  apartments,  on  the  south  side  of  the  palace  to^vrards 
the  garden,  were  occupied  by  the  Grand  Dauphin^  son  of  Louis 
XIV.,  until  his  death,  in  1 7 1 1 ;  afterwards,  by  the  Duke  de 
Berri,  grandson  of  that  monarch  ;  by  Louis  the  Dauphin,  son  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  father  of  Louis  XVI.;  by  Louis  XVL  and  Marie 
Antoinette;  and  Louis  XVIll.  The  centre  of  the  western  front 
was  a  vestibule  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  which  egress  was 
affbrded  to  the  gardens  ;  It  was  afterwards  converted  into  apart- 
ments by  Louis  XV.,  and  now  forms  the  beautifal  gallery  o^ 
Loiiis  XIII.  The  apartments  on  the  northern  side  were  those  ol 
tl^e  Count  and  Countess  de  Toulotise  under  Louis  XI v.,  and, 
afterwards  of  the  Princesses,  daughters  of  Louis  XV,  The  lasl 
rooms  of  this  suite  were  tenanted  by  Madame  de  Montespan,  undet 
L-ouis  XIV.,  and  Madame  dt  Pompadour,  under  his  suceessori 
.  (a)  Thfese  rooms  ifrcre  placed  at  Queen  Victoria^B  disposal  during 
her  yislt  to  the  palace.  ' 
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length  nifiiatare  portraits.  Next,  comes  the  interior  of  the 
turret^  containing  a  bust  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  leading  to  the 
Escalier  de  Marbre,  one  of  the  finest  staircases  in  France  for 
the  variety  of  its  marbles,  but  not  visible  at  present. 

Visible  Portion  —This  lies  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
central  body  and  in  the  adjoining  or  Southern  wing,  called 
Aile  ties  Princes,  (l)  Visible  daily,  Mondays  excepted,  from 
1 1  to  5  in  sunmier,  and  from  11  to  4  in  winter. 

The  stranger,  viewing  the  front  of  the  palace  from  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  finds  to  his  left,  in  the 
Ccur  Royale,  a  door  over  which  is  written  :  Ministere  de 
V Agriculture  et  du  Commerce,  because,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Commune  in  1871  that  ministerial  department  had  taken 
refuge  there.  Entering  this,  a  marble  staircase,  ealled  Grand 
Escalier  d'Honneur,  conducts  the  visitor  to  the  first  story. 
Here  three  rooms  of  no  particular  interest  usher  him  into  the 

(Mil  de  BcBufy  a  beautiful  room,  the  grand  antechamber 
of  the  l^g,  so  called  from  an  oval  window  at  one  end,  and 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Versailles  for  the  intrigues  of 
courtiers  awaiting  the  *'  kt;er"  of  the  monarch.  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette  dined  here  in  public  on  Sundays* 

From  this  we  are  ushered  into 

La  Chambre  a  Coucher  de  Louig  XIV»,  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  front  towards  (he  Cow  de  Marbre :  it  is  the 
gem  of  the  palace.  The  ceiling,  by  Paul  Veronese,  repre- 
sents Jupiter  punishing  Crime;  it  was  placed  here  by 
Napoleon  I.,  who  brought  it  from  the  hall  of  the  Council 
of  Ten,  at  Venice.  The  bed,  enclosed  by  a  splendidly  gilt 
balustrade,  is  that  on  which  the  great  King  died;  it  was 
made  by  Simon  Delobel,  his  valet,  who  worked  at  it  for 
twelve  years,  and  the  coverlet  and  hangings  are  partly  the 

(I)  The  internal  arrangements  of  this  wing  having  heen  en- 
lirely  changed,  it  will  be  sufflcient  briefly  to  enumerate  the 
Princes  who  inhabited  it.  The  southern  end  of  .the  (^r»t  floor 
was  appropriated  to  the  grandchildren  of  Louis  XIV.,  wilh  F^ne- 
lon  as  their  preceptor ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans, brother  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  afterwards  Regent,  occupied  the  re- 
mainder. At  a  later  period  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Count  d'Artois, 
afterwards  Charles  X..the  Duke  de  Penthlftvre,  and  other  Princes 
of  the  blood  royal.  At  ttie  northern  end  were  the  apartments  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Philippe  Egnlitc's  and  under  them,  where  the 
arcade  now  leads  into  the  garden,  was  a  small  theatre^  in  which 
Lull!  and  Quinault  often  charmed  the  ears  of  tho  court.  On  the 
ground-floor,  the  Princesa  de  Lamballe,  the  Dauphin,  son  of 
,  Louis  XVL,  his  sister,  the  Dvjchess  d'Angoul^me,  and  the  Count 
de  Provence,  afterwards  Louis  Xvni.^  Were  successively  lodged.] 
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work  of  the  yoang  ladies  of  St.  Cyr.  (1)  We  now  enter  the 
Cabinet  du  Roi,  or  Salon  du  Conseil,  contaBiing  part  of 
the  original  furniture  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  At  one  end 
is  a  celebrated  clock,  which  dis{days  a  figure  of  that  Monareh, 
and  plays  a  chime  when  the  hour  strikes.  (2) 
Next  follows  the  magnificent 

Grande  Galerie  des  Glaces  (or  de  Lauis  XIV,),  extending 
with  the  Salon  de  la  Pai'x  and  Salon  de  la  Guerre,  at  the 
opposite  extremity  (now  closed),  along  the  whole  of  the  central 
fa^iade,  and  measuring  239  feet  in  length,  35  feet  in  width, 
and  43  feet  in  height.  It  is  lit  by  17  large  arched  win- 
dows, which  correspond  with  arches  on  the  opposite  wall, 
.  filled  with  mirrors ;  sixty  Corinthian  pilasters  of  red  marble, 
with  bases  and  capitals  of  gilt  bronze,  fill  up  the  intervals 
between  the  windows  and  between  the  arches ;  each  of  the 
entrances  is  adorned  with  columns  of  the  same  order.  The 
arched  ceiling  was  painted  by  Lebrun,  in  nine  large  and 
eighteen  smaller  compartments,  in  which  the  principal  events 
in  the  history  of  Louis  XIV.,  from  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
in  1659  to  that  of  Nimeguen  in  1678,  are  allegorieaHy 
represented.  To  the  left,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Grands  Appartements  de  la  Heine,  beginning  with  the 
Salon  de  la  Paix,  formerly  the  Queen's  card-room,  a 
splendid  apartment,  which  was  the  scene  of  many  carioos  and 
piquant  anecdotes.  The  ceiling,  by  Lebrun,  represents  France 
dispensing  universal  peace  and  abundance.  From  this  opens 
the  Chambre  d  coucher  de  Marie  Antoinette^  occupied  suc- 

(I)  Since  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  no  monarch  has  slept  in  this 
room ;  but  from  the  balcony  Louis  XYI.,  attended  by  the  Queen 
and  his  children;  addressed  the  infuriated  mob  who  came  to  tear 
him  from  his  palace  on  the  6th  October,  1789. 

(a)  In  this  room  Louis  XIV.  used  to  transact  business  with  -his 
ministers  Colbert,  Louvois,  and  Torcy;  here  he  took  leave  of 
Marshal  Villars^when  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  depended  on  the 
eampaign  which  ended  with  the  victory  of  Denain;  here  he  re- 
ceived Lord  Bolingbroke;  here  he  introduced  to  the  grandees 
of  Spain  his  grandson,  the  Due  d'Anjou,  as  their  king,  and  de- 
clared that  "thenceforth  there  were  no  Pyrenees."  Louis  XV. 
here  signed  the  decree  for  expelling  the  Jesuits,  in  1763,  and  the 
treaty  that  terminated  the  seven  years'  war,  in  1763 ;  here,  also, 
that  easy  monarch  suffered  Mme.  du  Barry  to  sit  on  the  arm  of 
his  chair  in  the  presence  of  the  Council,  and  to  fling  into  the  fire 
a  packet  of  unopened  dispatches.  On  the  93d  June,  17S9,  in 
the  recess  of  the  window  nearest  the  Royal  bedchamber,  Louis 
XVI.  received  from  the  Marquis  de  Dreux-Br^z^  the  bold  reply  of 
Mirabeau,  that  "the  deputies  were  assembled  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  would  not  leave  their  place  of  meeting  eicepilix  the 
f©r«e  of  his  master's  bayonets." 
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cessiv^y  by  Maria  Theresa,  consort  of  Louis  XIV.*  Maria 
Lecadnska,  consort  of  Louis  XV.,  and  Marie  Antoinette  (1 ).  The 
medadlions  of  the  ceiling  are  by  Boucher ;  those  above  the 
doora  by  Natoire  and  Detroy.  The  SaUm  de  la  Reine  was 
used  for  the  Queen's  evening  parties,  which  were  at  their 
highest  splendour  under  Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Louis  XIT* 
Th^  ceiling,  representing  Mercury,  is  by  Michael  Corneille* 
In  the  SaUm  au  Grand  Couoert  de  la  Reine  ^  Louis  XIY.,. 
during  the  life-time  of  his  consort,  frequently  dined.  Maria 
Leczinska  always  dined  here  in  public,  and  also  Marie  An- 
toinette while  Danphiness.  The  present  ceiling  is  remarkablo 
for  a  fine  painting  by  Paul  Veronese,  St.  Mark  crowning 
the  Theological  Virtues,  brought  hy  Napoleon  from  Venice. 
Next  follows  the  Salle  des  Gardes  de  la  Reifie,  the  ceiling  of 
which  is  painted  by  Goypel,  with  Jupiter  in  his  car ;  here 
the  slaughter  of  the  Queen's  guards  took  place.  Here  there 
is  a  statue  of  Lonis  XV.  by  Gortot.     We  now  enter  the 

Grande  Salle  des  Gardes,  now  Salle  du  Sacre,  from  Hb 
containing  David's  picture  of  the  Coronation  ofNapokom. 
Opposite  is  his  Distribution  of  the  Eagles,  and  facmg  the 
wmdows,  the  Battle  of  Aboukir,  by  Gros.  Here  also  are 
paintings  of  Napoleon,  as  General  and  as  Emperor.  The 
ceiling,  by  Gallet,  is  allegorical  of  the  18th  Brumaire. 

Twa  small  roioms  follow,  which  were  the  Chapel  of  the 
Gbftteau  of  Louis  XUI.;  they  were  inhabited  by  Louis  de  Bour* 
bon.  Count  de  Clermont,  under  Louis  XV.  Next  follows  a 
saloon,  formerly  called  the  SaUe  des  Cent  Suisses,  and  now 
Salle  de  1792,  containing  portraits  of  all  the  great  military 
characters  of  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  many  in  duplicate, 
representing  them  as  in  1 7  92 ,  and  as  they  became  under  the  em- 
pire .  Napoleon  is  seen  as  lieutenant-colonel,  in  1 7  9  2 ,  and  as  Em- 
peror, in  laae.  A  few  stairs  to  the  left  lead  to  eight  rooms, 
called  from  their  contents  the  Galerie  des  Gouaches  et  Aqm- 
relies  des  Campagnesde  1796  d  1814.  In  this  division  of  the 
palace  are  the  old  apartments  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  minister  to 
Louis  XV. 

A  landing-place  ushers  us  inlo  the 

Grande  Galerie  des  Batailles,  which  includes  the  greater 
part  of  the  attic,  and  constitutes  an  immense  gallery,  393 
feet   in  length,   42   in  breadth,  and  the  same  in    height. 

(i)  Here  the  Duehess  of  Bourgogne  gave  birth  to  Louis  XV.,  and 
Marie  Antoinette  to  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me ;  here,  too,  the  un- 
fortunate Queen  was  awakened  from  her  bed  on  the  fatal  night  of 
the  ftth  and  6th  of  October,  4789,  and  forced  to  escape  by  the  small 
door:  to  the  left,  leading  by  a  passage  to  the  OBil  de  Boeuf,  ft^m 
the  mob  which  had  burst  into  the  palace.  • 
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Coupled  eolamnft  at  each  extremity  and  in  the  centre,  8op« 
porting  intermediate  arches,  reUeve  the  monotony  of  to  great 
a  length;  the  roof  is  richly  ornamented  with  gilded  e<Mii* 
partmenta.  On  the  walla  are  pictures  representing  miH* 
tary  triumphs,  conmieneing  with  the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  W(m 
by  doTis  in  496,  painted  by  Ary  Seheffer,  and  ending 
with  that  of  Wagram,  9th  July,  1809,  by  Horace  Vemet. 
Among  the  paintings  here,  the  Battle  of  Fontenoy,  by  the 
same,  attracted  Queen  Victoria's  attention  during  her  visit. 
Around  are  busts  of  eminent  generals  on  pedestals ;  and  in 
the  embrasures  are  the  names  of  the  Princes,  admirals,  mar-^ 
shals  of  France,  ficc,  who  died  in  battle,  inscribed  on  black 
marble.  Next  is  the  Salon  de  1830,  uot  visible  for  the  prcs 
sent,  devoted  to  pictures  recording  the  events  of  that  revolu- 
tion. The  ceiling  is  painted  by  Picot,  with  a  group  of  Justice, 
Truth,  and  Fortitude.  Behind  these  rooms  runs  a  gallery 
327  feet  long,  filled  with  statues  and  busts  of  celebrated  per^ 
sonages  from  1500  to  1792,  called  IheGalerie  de  Louts  XIV. 

Returning  from  the  Galerie  des  BataiUes  to  the  Salle  du 
Seicre,  a  door  to  the  right  ^ill  conduct  him  to  the  landing- 
place  of  the  Escalier  d*Honneur  by  which  he  entered.  But 
before  leaving,  he  may  go  up  a  pair  of  stairs  leading  to  the 

Attique  Chimay,  consisting  of  four  rooms.  The  ist  con- 
tains pictures  of  naval  engagements  pertaining  to  different 
periods  ;  the  2d  various  full-length  portraits  of  Loois 
Philippe's  family  ;  the  3d,  amongst  other  paintings,  the  battle 
of  Montcbello  (May  20th,  1859) ;  and  the  4th,  various  full- 
length  portraits  of  the  family  of  Napoleon,  such  as  Jerome, 
King  of  Westphalia,  and  his  consort ;  Eugene  de  Beauhar*^ 
nais,  Prince  Napoleon,  Louis  King  of  Holland,  Joseph  King 
of  Spain,  Princess  Matilda,  the  Empress  Eugeqie,  etc. 

The  visitor  descends  the  same  slAireasc  by  whidi  be  has 
entered,  and  leaves  the  Palace  ta  enjoy 

The  GARnENS  amd  Pahk. — Thi?  garden  was  replanted 
by  Louis  XVL  The  Terrasse  du  Chdteau  has  four  fine 
bronze  statues,  after  the  antique,  by  the  Kellers,  namely 
Silenus,  Antinous,  Apollo,  and  Bacchus.  At  the  angles  are 
two  beautiful  vases  in  white  marble,  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefs. — ^The  Parterre  d'Eau  contains  two  oblong  basins,  upon 
the  bordeHB  of  which  repose  twenty-four  magnificent  groups, 
in  bronze,  viz.,  eight  nymphs,  eight  groups  of  children,  and 
the  four  principal  rivers  of  France  with  their  tributaries. 
From  the  centre  of  each  basin  rise  jets  d*eau,  in  the  shape 
of  a  basket.  At  the  ends  of  the  terrace,  opposite  the  palace, 
are  two  fountains,  adorned  with  groups  of  animals  in  bronze, 
cast  by  KeUer.— The  Partarfif  du  Midi  eitenda  itt  fiofti 
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of  the  southern  wing  of  the  palace,  and  contains  two  cirr 
cular  basins  of  white  marble,  surrounded  by  grass-plots. 
This  terrace  is  separated  from  the  Parterre  d*Eaa  by  a 
parapet  level  with  the  latter. — Here  a  court  below  the  level 
of  the  terrace,  called  La  Petite  OrangeriCy  is  adorned  With 
the  fine  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the  lamented  Duke  of 
Orleans,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  court  of  the  Louvre. 
To  the  right  of  this  is  the  Orangetie,  situated  below  the  Par- 
terre du  Midi,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  flight  of  1 03  steps, 
leading  to  an  iron  gate  on  the  road  to  Brest.  '  Here  the  orange 
and  pomegranate-trees,  &c.,  are  preserved  during  winter,  and 
in  summer  are  removed  to  the  walks  of  the  Orangery,  and 
other  parts  of  the  garden  ( 1 ) .  In  the  midst  of  the  principal  green- 
house,  opposite  the  entrance,  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Louis  XIV., 
by  Desjardins.  The  ground  in  front  of  the  Orangery  is  divided 
into  flower-beds,  with  a  basin  and  fountain  in  the  centre. — The 
Parterre  du  Nord,  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  in  white 
marble,  is  in  front  of  the  northern  wing  of  the  palace.  This  ter- 
race is  laid  out  in  flower-beds,  and  ornamented  with  the  two 
basins  des  Couronnes  and  that  de  la  Pyramide,  The  former 
derive  their  name  from  two  groups  of  Tritons  and  Syrens  sup- 
porting crowns  of  laurel,  from  the  midst  of  Vhich  issue  cohimns 
of  water.  The  bassin  de  la  Pyramide  consists  of  four  round 
basins  rising  one  above  another  in  a  pyramidal  form.  The  figures 
are  in  lead  ;  those  of  the  first  two  basins  are  by  Lehongre,  and 
those  of  the  third  by  Girardon.  Below  the  bassin  de  la  Pyra- 
mide are  the  Bafhs  of  Diana,  a  small  square  basin,  of  which 
one  side  is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  in  lead,  by  Girardon, 
representing,  in  the  centre,  the  nymphs  of  Diana  at  the  bath, 
and  at  each  extremity  a  river. — The  AlMe  dEau,  in  front  of 
the  baths  of  Diana,  leads  to  the  two  basins  du  Dragon,  and  de 
Neptune,  between  two  long  and  narrow  grass-plots,  in  each 
of  which  are  seven  groups  of  children  in  bronze,  in  the  midst 
of  white  marble  basins  separated  by  yew-trees.  Each  group 
forms  a  sort  of  tripod  supporting  a  second  basin  of  Languedoc 
marble,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  water  rises  and  overflows 
into  the  basin  below.  On  the  sides  of  the  avenue  lie  the  groves 
called  Bosquet  de  VArc  de  Triomphe  and  des  Trois  Couronnes, 

(\)  One  of  the  orange-trees  possesses  an  historical  character.  It 
was  contemporary  with  Francois  L^  and  formed  part  of  the  eon->- 
fiscated  property  of  the  Connetable  de  Bourbon,  whence  it  Is  called 
le  Grcmd  Bwirbon,  \i  was  produced  from  seeds  soWninuai, 
by  Leonora  of  Castille,  wife  of  Charles  IIL,  King  of  Navarre,  and 
after  flourishing  for  45 1  years,  does  not  seem  to  have  approached 
the  end  df  its  long  career.  Its  branches  are  now  encircled  by 
iron  rings  to  support  their  weight.  ' 
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vUch  p€68668ed  many  works  of  ait,  but  retain  little  of  their 
ancient  magnificence. — ^Tbe  Bassin  du  Dragon  derives  its  name 
from  the  dragon  or  serpent  Python,  surrounded  by  four  dolpluns 
and  a  similar  number  of  swans.  The  only  part  that  now  remains 
is  the  grand  jet  d*eau,  that  issues  from  the  dragon's  mouth. — 
The  Ba$$in  de  Neptune  is  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  foun- 
tains at  Versailles.    Upon  the  upper  border  stand  22  large 
▼ases  in  lead,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs.    Against  the  side 
are  three  immense  groups  in  lead.    That  in  the  ceqtre,  by 
Adam  senior,  represents  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  seated  in  a 
vast  shell,  and  accompanied  by  nymphs,  tritons,  and  sea- 
monsters.    The  group  on  the  east  is  Proteus,  by  Bouchardon ; 
and  that  on  the  west.  Ocean  resting  upon  a  sea-unicom,  by 
Lemoioe.    At  the  angles  two  colossal  dragons  bearing  Cupids, 
by   Bouchardon,  stand  upon  pedestals.      From  these  live 
groups  issues  a  deluge  of  water,  augmented  by  jets  d'eau  rising 
from  different  parts  of  the  basin,  and  from  the  vases.    From 
the  Bassin  de  Neptune  we  return  to  the  Parterre  d'Eau  by  the 
avenue  dee  Trots  Fontaines  imd  des  Ifs,  which  are  in  the  same 
line. — The  Parterre  de  Latone  lies  betwewi  the   Parterre 
d*Ecm  and  the  AlUe  du  Tapis  Vert.    On  the  right  and  left 
are  declivities  which ^form  a  bending  road,  skirted  by  yew-trees 
and  bounded  by  a  thick  hedge,  along  which  are  ranged  statues 
and  groups  in  marble.    Between  the  two  declivities  just 
described,  is  a  magnificent  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  Par- 
terre d'Eau  to  that  de  Latone.    These  steps  lead  to  a  semi- 
circular terrace  in  advance  of  the  Bassin  de  Latone,  and  de- 
scend, by  two  smaller  flights,  to  a  lower  terrace  on  which  this 
elegant  basin  is  situated.    The  Bassin  de  Latone  presents  Kre 
circular  basins  which  rise  one  above  another  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  surmounted  by  a  group  of  Latona  with  Apollo  and 
Diana,  by  Marsy .    The  goddess  implores  the  vengeance  of  Ju- 
piter against  the  peasants  of  Libya,  who  refused  her  water, 
and  the  peasants,   already  metamorphosed,  some  haK,  and 
others  entirely,  into  frogs  or  tortoises,  are  placed  on  the  edge 
of  the  different  tablets,  and  throw  forth  water  upon  Latona  in 
every  direction,  thus  forming  liquid  arches  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful effect.    The  tablets  are  of  red  marble,  the  group  of  white 
marble,  and  the  frogs  and  tortoises  of  lead.    On  each  side  of 
the  pyramid,  a  column  of  water  rises  30  feet  and  falls  into  the 
basin.    Beyond  are  two  flower-gardens,  each  with  a  fountain 
adorned  with  figures  to  correspond  with  that  of  Latona. — 
The  AllSedu  Tapis  Vert  derives  its  name  from  a  lawn  which 
extends  the  whole  length  from  the  Parterre  de  Latone  to  the 
Bassin    d*ApoUon.-^the   latter,   which,    except    that    of 
Neptune,  is  by  far  the  largest  c»ne  in  the  park»  is  situated 
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at  the  extremity  of  the  Allee  du  Tapis  Vert.  The  God  of  Day 
is  seen  issuing  from  the  waters  in  a  diariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  surrounded  by  tritons,  dolphins,  and  sea-monsters.. 
Beyond  is  the  grand  canal,  extending  as  far  as  St.  Cyr  (see 
p.  398),  186  feet  wide  by  4,674  in  length,  with  two  cros^ 
branches  measuring  together  3,000  feet  in  length.  We  now 
return  towards  the  palace,  taking  the  avenues  on  the  right,, 
and  come  to  the  Bassins  de  Vliiver  et  de  VAutomne.  That  of 
Winter  represents  Saturn  surrounded  by  children,  who  play 
among  fish,  crabs,  and  shells.  This  group  is  by  Girardon. 
That  of  Autumn,  by  Marsy,  represents  Bacchus  reetinin^  upon 
grapes,  and  surrounded  by  infant  satyrs. — The  Jtirdm  du  Boi^ 
near  the  Ba<«in  d'Hiver,  on  the  right,  is  laid  out  with  much 
taste  and  judgment. — In  front  of  the  entrance  lies  the  Bamn 
du  Miroir;  two  columns  of  water  rise  from  the  midst.  The 
Bosquet  de  la  Rcine  is  a  delightful  enclosed  grove,  and  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  foreign  trees  and  plants. — ^The  Bosaaet 
de  la  Salle  de  Bal,  situated  near  the  foregoing,  is  thus  called* 
from  balls  formerly  given  there  by  the  court  in  summer.. 
— ^The  Quinconce  du  Midi,  near  the  Salle  de  Bal,  to  the  north- 
west, is  ornamented  with  eight  termini^  of  which  four  stand* 
round  a  grass-plot  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  foor  beneath 
the  chesnut  trees. — ^The  Bosquet  de  la  Colonnade,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Quinconce,  is  an  enclosed  grove,  containing 
a  magnificent  rotunda,  composed  of  32  marble  columns  anS 
pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order,  united  by  arches  supporting  a 
cornice  with  white  marble  vases.  Under  each  arcade  are 
marble  basins  with  fountains,  and  in  the  middle  is  a  fine  group 
of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  by  Girardon. — Bassin  du  PHn- 
temp$  et  de  VEte.  We  now  cross  the  Allee  du  Tapis  Vert,, 
and  direct  our  course  through  the  avenues  on  the  side  opposite- 
The  fountains  of  Spring  and  Summer  are  situated  in  the  first 
long  avenue  parallel  to  the  Tapis  Vert.  Spring  is  represented 
hy  Flora.  Sununer  appears  under  the  figure  of  Ceres — ^The 
Bosquet  des  Ddmes  derives  its  name  from  two  smaU  rotundas 
crowned  with  domes,  which  were  demolished  in  1820.  In  the 
centre  is  an  octagonal  basin  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  in 
marble.  In  the  centre  an  immense  column  of  water  rises  to  tiie 
height  of  70  feet.  Above  and  around  is  a  terrace,  bounded  by  a 
second  balustrade  of  marble,  of  which  the  plinUi  and  pilasters 
Are  covered  with  44  bas-reliefs  of  ancient  and  modem  arms 
used  by  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  executed  by  Girardon, 
Mazaline,  and  Guerin. — Bassin  d'Encelade.  A  triangidar  space 
opposite  the  Bosquet  des  Ddmes  contains  this  fountain,  which  is 
circular  and  surrounded  by  trees.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a 
mass  of  rocks,  beneath  whi^h  Enoeladus  theGiaiit  is  stnvEcriir- 
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for  lH)ertf,  and  still  endeaFouring  to  hori  rockg  at  heaveil. 
The  figure,  from  whose  mouth  a  column  of  water  rises  to  the 
height  of  60  feet,  was  executed  by  Marsy. — The  Quinconee  du 
Nord  corresponds  with  that  of  the  south,  and  is  adorned  with 
a  large  vase  and  eight  termini  in  white  marble. — Bosquet  dfig 
Bairn  d'ApoUon.  ^pon  leaving  the  Quinconee  by  the  principal 
avenue  to  the  east,  we  see  on  the  left  an  iron  gate  which  leads 
to  an  agreeable  enclosed  grove,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  an  enor- 
mous rock,  of  the  most  picturesque  form.  Here  a  grotto  leads  to 
the  palace  of  Tethys,  whose  nymphs  are  serving  Apollo  at  the 
moment  when  he  comes  to  repose  in  the  arms  of  the  goddess. 
Apollo  and  the  first  three  nymphs  are  chefs^'wuvre  of  Girar- 
don ;  the  three  others  are  by  Regnaudin.  On  the  right  and  left 
of  this  magnificent  group  are  two  others,  the  former  by  Guerin, 
the  latter  by  Marsy,  representing  the  horses  of  the  Sun  watered 
by  tritons.  These  three  groups  in  white  marble  form  the  most 
perfect  ensemble  of  sculpture  at  Versailles.  Sheets  and  torrents 
of  water,  which  escape  from  different  parts  of  the  rock  and 
form  a  lake  at  its  foot,  add  to  the  effect  of  the  scene. — ^In  de- 
soending  this  part  of  the  garden,  towards  the  west,  we  find  the 
Bond  Vert,  a  circular  bowling-green. — ^The  Bas&in  des  Enfanis, 
placed  at  the  fourth  angle  of  the  Rond  Vert,  is  decorated  with 
a  group  of  &x  children,  in  lead,  playing  in  a  «aiaU  island  in 
the  centre.  From  the  midst  of  the  island  a  ooluron  ol 
water  rises  48  feet. — Continuing  from  east  to  west,  we  enter 
the  Salle  de  r£toHe,  so  called  from  its  three  avenues,  cros^ng 
each  other. — Bassin  de  rObelisque,  or  des  cent  tuyiux.  The 
avenue  that  traverses  the  itoile  leads  to  this  fountain.  The 
water  issues  from  reeds  rounda  column  of  water  in  the  oeirtre, 
and  falls  into  an  upper  basin,  from  which  it  descends  into 
another  by  a  number  of  steps  formmg  so  many  cascades.  The 
fountains  are  distlDguished  by  the  names  of  the  Orandes  and 
the  Petites  Eaux,  The  latter  play  every  other  Sunday  in  sum- 
mer, but  tiie  former  only  on  great  occasions,  always  announced 
in  Galignants  Messenger  and  in  the  Frendb  journals. 

The  Grandes  Eaux  present  one  of  the  finest  sights  imagin- 
able, and  cost  from  8  to  10,000  fr.  every  time  they  piay. 
As  they  do  not  all  play  at  onee,  the  visitor  ean  follow  them  from 
basin  to  basui  up  to  that  of  Neptune,  which  is  always  the  last. 
Visitors  should  not  remain  late,  on  account  of  the  crowds 
at  the  railroads. 

Le  Gran©  TaiiiNOif  is  a  villa,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Park 
of  Versailles,  built  by  Louis  XIV.  for  Mme.  de  Maiatenon, 
after  the  designs  of  J.  H.  Mad^ard.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style, 
eo^isting  of  one  story,  and  two  wings,  united  by  a  long  gal^ 
wry  pierced  by  seven  arcades,  and  frontad  wiih  magnlfioent 
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iDoti|^ed  Ionic  eolunmt  and  pttaaferB  ia  Languedoo  inarble. 
Tbe  wings  are  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  avenue  leading  to  it  by  a  fosse  in  masonry.  The 
visitor  is  first  introduced  to  th^  pMstyle,  adorned  with  coupled 
lonie  columns,  which  connects  the  two  wings,  and  looks  both 
into  the  garden  and  court  (1).  This  leads  to  a  circular  Corin- 
thian hail,  called  the  ArUichambre  des  Grands  Appartements, 
adjoining  which  is  the  billiardnroom,  with  portraits  of  Louis 
XV.  and  Marie  Leozinskaof  Poland  in  their  youth,  by  Yanloo. 
Next  is  the  Salon  de  Reception,  containing  several  paintings 
and  portraits  by  Va&loo  and  Goypel ;  then  we  enter  the  Salon 
ParticuUer  and  the  Salle  de  Malachite^  with  a  circular  basin  of 
malachite  of  extraordinary  size,  resting  on  a  tripod  of  or-moulu, 
presented  to  Napoleon  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  It  likewise  contains  portraits  of 
Louis  XIY.  and  Louis  XV.,  by  Yaoloo;  of  the  Dauphin,  by 
Natoire,  and  Louis  XVI.,  by  Callet.  The  Galerie  du  Palais , 
formerly  the  dining  room  of  Louis  Philippe,  is  entered  next, 
consisting  of  a  gallery  1 60  feet  in  length,  and  full  of  remark- 
able paintings  by  Roger,  Thomas,  Bidault,  Johannot,  Boucher, 
He*  The  centre  is  occupied  by  curious  and  costly  tables  in 
naosaic,  with  bronze  statues,  etc.  lo  the  Salon  de  Musique  is 
ome  rich  and  curious  porcelain,  besides  paintings  of  mytholo- 
gical subjects  by  Bon  BouUongne,  Coypel,  Lafosse,  etc.  Next 
follows  the  chapel,  constructed  by  Louis  Philippe.  The 
wainscoting  is  of  oak;  there  are  a  few  good  paintings, 
and  an  admirable  Assumption  copied  from  Prudhon,  in  ena- 
mel, adorns  the  window.  The  late  Marie  d*Orleans,  Duchess 
of  Wurtemberg,  was  married  in  this  chapel.  The  library, 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Boucher  and  Robert,  and  tbe 
apartments  formerly  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Nemours,  and  before  them  by  Napoleon  I.,  (s; 
lead  the  visitor  back  to  the  billiard-room  and  peristyle  already 
mentioned.  Here  begin  the  apartments  which  were  occupied 
by  the  King  and  Queen.    The  Salon  de  la  Reine  contains  two 

Portraits  more  of  Louis  XV.  and  Marie  Leczinska.  The  Ca- 
met  de  la  Reine  leads  to  the  Royal  bed-room,  most  richly  fur- 
nished and  gilt.  The  bed  is  the  same  that  was  used  by  the 
Empress  Josephine.  Next  comes  the  Salon  des  filaces,  an 
degant  apartment  lit  by  four  windows,  and  adorned  with  a 

(4)  The  visitor  roust  not  expect  lo  be  led  through  the  apart- 
ments exactly  in  the  same  order  as  they  are  described  here, 
slaee  this  depends  upon  the  caprice  of  the  man  who  shows  them. 

(tt)  Two  of  these  rooms,  including  a  splendid  bed-chamber, 
wtue  intended  for  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria;  on  the  occasion  of 
IMT  ex|»dad  visit  in  Lrals  Philippe's  time. 
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nrolonoB  of  mirron.  Tliis  suite !»  doMd  b^r  the  Ca6cin£t  ie 
Travail  du  Aoi,  and  his  private  library,  with  aoBie  minor 
apartments.  The  garden  of  the  Grand  Trianon  is  laid  out 
in  a  style  .similar  to  that  of  Versailles,  and  contains  several 
Ane  fountains,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  cascade,  in  Carrara 
marble.  There  are  many  excellent  pieces  of  scul|jiure  in  va- 
lious  parts,  and  among  them  two  portraits  of  Louis  XV.  and 
Ifaria  Leczinska,  in  all^orical  groups,  by  Goustou.  Th* 
^prounds  in  the  rear  are  laid  out  in  groves  cut  into  labyrinths. 
The  Grand  Trianon  was  alw&ys  a  favourite  residence  of  Louis 
XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and  Louis  XVI.;  Napoleon  also  frequently 
resided  in  it,  and  made  a  direct  road  from  thence  to  St.  Ooud. 
The  servants  who  show  these  apartments  communicate  many 
interesting  historical  details,  partly  from  their  own  expe- 
•rience,  aud  partly  derived  from  local  tradition.  Visible, 
^th  passport,  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  from  12  to  4  ;  and 
ton  Sundays  from  1  to  4. 

Oo  leaving  this,  we  find,  in  an  avenue  to  the  left,  a 
building  where  the  State  Carriages  are  kept.  These  aie 
mvMe  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  from  12  to  4.  There  are 
seven  carriages,  arranged  in  two  rows  of  three  eadi,  with  one, 
^he  mwt  splendid,  between,  built  in  1825  for  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles  X.:  it  was  re-gilt  and  newly  decorated 
m  1853  for  the  use  of  Napoleon  III.  The  furthermost  of 
the  right-hand  row  was  used  for  the  baptism  of  the  King  of 
Rome,  that  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  the  marriage  of  the 
late  Empress,  and  the  baptism  of  the  Prince  Imperial  on  the 
nth  of  June,  1856.  The  carriage  next  to  it  was  used  by 
"Napoleon  I.  when  elected  First  Consul;  the  remaining  four 
•all  belonged  to  Napoleon  I.  To  the  right  on  entering  is  the 
isedan-chair  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  to  the  left,  that  of  Maria  Lec- 
izinska.  The  presses  against  the  lateral  walls  contain  sets  of 
(harness  of  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.  There  are  also  four  sledges 
"Which  belonged  to  Louis  XIV.  A  curious  little  Turkish  car 
^11  be  seen  here,  constructed  for  the  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid 
twhen  a  child. 

The  visitor,  continuing  along  the  same  avenue,  will  readi  the 
fRcTiT  Trianon,  situated  at  one  extremity  of  thegairden  of 
(Che  <«rand.  Trianon.  It  forms  a  pavilion  72  feet  square,  and 
(Connito  of  a  ground  floor  and  two  stories.  The  ^nt  jQloor 
consists  of  an  antechamber,  a  dining-room  (in  which  are  the 
Masons,  by  Dejuinne),  a  billiard-room,  drawing-room  <with 
a  bust  of  Louis  XVI.;  the  subjects  over  the  doors  by  Watteaii), 
•a  boudoir,  a  bed-room  hung  with  blue  silk,  where  may  be 
(remarked  two  ostrich's  eggs  adorned  with  nuniatures  by  Bou- 
*«her,  and,  lasUy,  the  cabmet  de  toUette,  contauiiog  itsm- 
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^lecdof  LmikXY.  (1)  The  Dncbess  of  Orleans  had  the  useofthft 
villa.  The  garden  is  laid  oat  d  VAnglaise;  it  has  a  fine  piece 
of  water,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  a  Swiss  village,  erected  hr 
Marie  Antoinette.  In  another  part  of  the  garden  is  a  smajfl 
theatre,  formerly  used  by  the  court. 

The  gardens  of  the  Petit  Trianon  are  visible  daily ,  till  dusk. 
To  yisit  the  palace,  apply  for  permission  on  the  spot  to  the 
**  R^gisseur.'' 

The  Town  OP  Versailles  is  bisected  by  the  Avenue  de  Paris ^ 
"Which  divides  it  into  theQuartier  of  Notre  Dame,  to  the  north, 
and  of  St.  Louis  to  the  south.  On  proceeding  down  the  rue 
Iloche  the  visitor  will  remark  the  Doric  fagade  of  a  Pro- 
testant church,  where  service  is  performed  in  French  (2)  on 
Sundays.  Farther  on  is  the  Place  Hoche,  in  which  stands 
a  fine  bronze  statue  of  the  General  of  that  name,  by  Lemaire. 
The  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  built  by  Mansard  in  1684,  fronts 
the  rue  Hoche.  Its  facade  is  Doric  and  Ionic.  The  interior  is 
Doric,  and  cruciform :  it  contains  some  good  monuments.  In 
the  rue  Duplesssis,  parallel  to  the  rue  Hoche,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Boulevard  de  la  Reine,  is  the  railway  station  of  the  Right 
Bank  (Rive  Droite). 

The  Lycie  stands  in  the  Route  de  St.  Cloud.  It  was  erected 
in  1766  by  Maria  Leczinska ;  it  has  a  good  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History,  and  about  600  pupils.  In  the  Quartier  St.  Louis, 
the  Route  de  Sceaux  is  crossed  by  the  Avenue  de  la  Mairie, 
where  the  railway  station  of  the  left  bank  (Rive  Gauche) 
is  situated.  Distinct  from  this  is  the  Western  railway  station, 
which  stands  opposite  the  rue  Horace  Vemet ;  and  outside  the 
adjoining  barrier,  is  the  ^ots  de  la  Fontaine  des  Nouettes, 
with  shady  walks.  The  Bois  de  Satory,  outside  the  Barriere 
St.  Martm,  is  also  a  charming  public  walk,  skirting  the 
Plaine  de  Satory,  where  an  arsenal  and  powder  magazine 
have  been  established.   Young  artOlery-men  are  trained  here. 

In  the  Place  St.  Louis  there  is  a  monument  to  the  Abbe 
de  r£pee,  the  benefactor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis,  built  by  the 
last  of  the  Mansards  in  1743,  of  Doric  and  Corinthian 
architecture.     The   interior  is    cruciform,    with  a   nave, 

(i)  This  mansion  was  built  for  Madame  da  Barry  by  Louis 
XV.,  who  inhabited  it  when  attacked  by  the  contagious  disease  of 
which  he'died.  Louis  XVI.  presented  it  to  the  queen,  under 
whose  direction  the  gardens  were  laid  out.  Queen  Victoria  visited 
both  the  Trianons  on  the  2lst  of  Aug.,  isss,  and  partook  of  a 
splendid  lunch  at  the  Swiss  village  or  Hameau, 

(a)  There  is  an  English  Protestant  Church  in  the  rue  du 
Peintre  Lebrun. 

28 
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and  akltt  sarromidiiig  both  nare  and  ehok.  In  the  third 
chapel  to  the  right  on  entering  there  is  a  splendid 
marble  group,  by  Pradier,  represeDting  Religion  supporting 
the  Due  de  Berry  in  bis  Last  inomeDts,  when  struck  by  the 
hand  of  the  assassin  Louvel.  The  pedestal  is  charged  with 
bas-reliefs,  and  the  motto  *'  Grace  pour  rhomme/'  the  last 
words  the  Dt^e  had  spoken.  This  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  by  the  town  of  Versailles,  his  birth-place.  The 
rue  de  TOrangerie  leads  to  the  Grand  Commun,  already 
mentioned  (see  p.  4  io),  near  which  is  the  Public  Library.  It 
contains  S 0,0 00  volumes,  besides  a  unique  colleetioa  of  music 
from  Louis  XIV.  downwards.  Open  daily  from  11  to  4,  ex- 
cept Sundays.    To  the  library  is  attached  a  small  museum. 

la  the  rue  du  Jeu  de  Paume,  is  the  famous  Tennis-eourt 
celebrated  for  the  oath  taken  by  the  National  Assembly,  which 
was  the  signal  of  the  tlrst  revolution.  An  inscription  on  a 
Burble  slab  in  the  floor  commemorates  the  event  This  place 
is  much  frequented  by  amateurs,  »id  is  worthy  of  a  visit, 
especially  by  good  judges  of  the  game.  Horace  Verne t  painted 
bis  celebrated  picture  of  the  Smala  here.  South  of  the  town 
and  the  palace  is  a  large  sheet  of  water,  called  Piece  des 
SuisseSj  from  its  having  been  formed  by  the  SwiFs  guards  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  is  2,100  feet  in  length  by  720  in  breadth.  To 
the  east  of  this  is  the  potager,  or  fruit-  and  kitchen-garden, 
of  the  palace,  28  acres  in  extent,  laid  out  by  La  Quintinie, 
and  formed  into  divisions  by  terraces  and  wails. 

Versailles  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Ducis,  the  Abbe 
de  rfipee  and  General  Hodie.  Many  English  fam^es  reside  i 
there  on  account  of  its  healthy  exposure.  It  is  a  ddightful 
and  comfortable  residence.  Besides  the  Opera-house  in  the 
Palace,  now  occupied  by  the  National  Assembly,  there  ai*e 
the  Grand'Thidtre  (3,000  places),  in  the  rue  des  Reservoirs, 
and  the  VariiUs.  Versailles  has  also  a  synagogue,  a  few 
manufactories,  and  three  annual  fairs.  Not  far  from  Ver- 
sailles, at  about  an  hour's  drive  along  the  Route  de  Chevreuse, 
are  the  remains  of  the  once  celebrated  Abbey  of  Port^Boyal 
dc$  Champs  ( 1 ) .    The  country  around  is  extremely  picturesque . 

(i)  This  abbey  of  Benedictine  nuns  first  acquired  somerenown 
from  a  reform  of  the  rules  of  the  house,  in  consequence  of  some 
alleged  miraculous  interrerence.  In  i626  the  number  of  its  in- 
mates Increased  so  considerably  that  a  pari  of  them  had  to  be 
transferred  to  Paris,  where  a  second  convent  of  Port  Royal  was 
established  near  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  (see  p.  116.)  Celebrated 
literary  characters,  and  even  artists,  soon  resorted  to  the abiey 
to  pass  their  lives  there  in  retirement;  among  them  were  Le- 
maistre  de  Sacy,  Nicole,  Pascal,  and  Ph.  de  GhampagQe*     The    i 
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VILLEJUIF— a  village  south  of  the  fort  of  Bic6tre,  and  re- 
ttiarkaUe  daring  the  siege  of  1870  for  its  formidable  advanced 
^irorks  of  Les  Hautes  Bruyeres  and  Ls  Moutin  Saquet,  whieh 
iMrere  obstinately  defended  and  never  taken. 

VINCENNES — A  commune  of  some  extent  east  of  Paris,  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  Place  du  Trdne,  celebrated  Cor  its  ex- 
tremely ancient  ch&teau  and  forest.  It  may  be  reached  by  the 
railway,  Place  de  Bastille ;  or  by  the  tramway  which  starts 
from  the  Place  du  Louvre.  In  1 137  Louis  le  Jeune  built  a  resi 
d.enee  here ;  a  century  later  St.  Louis  frequently  visited  it,  imd 
adimnistered  justice  under  an  oak  in  the  forest :  the  spot  where 
tiiis  tree  stood  is  marked  by  a  stone  pyramid  in  the  centre  of 
a  circular  rendez-vous  dechasse.  In  1183  Philip  Augustus  en- 
closed the  forest  with  a  wall,  and  enlarged  the  royal  residence, 
rgfrbere  Louis  le  Hutin  and  Charles  le  B^  are  said  to  have  sub* 
sequently   ended  their  days.    Philippe  de  Valois  laid  the 
fouodations  of    the    present    chateau    in    1333.     It  is   a 
parallelogram   1,200  feet  in  length,  and   672  in  breadth, 
and,  independently  of  the  Donjon,  which  is  an  interior  fort 
or  prison,  was  flanked  with  nme  square  towers,  which  all 
existed,  though  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  until  1818,  when, 
having  become  the  chief  arsenal  of  Paris,  it  was  considered 
fieqefisary  te  demolish  them  all,  except  one.    The  large  rec- 
tangolar  tower  of  the  entrance,  called  Tour  PrincipcUe,  and 
lid  feet  high,  now  repaired,  and  the  Donjon  still  remain 
intact.    The  whoJe  fortress  was  endlosed  by  high  loop^oled 
waUs  of  prodigious  strength  (now  replaced  by  bQi]aJ>^roof 
casemated  barracks),  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  40  feet  deep 
and  &0  in  breadth.    To  the  joght  we  perceive  the  picturesque 
and  celebrated 

i)onion  .-^Xhis  very  remarkable  structure  forms  a  square 
with  four  towers  at  its  angles.  There  are  four  lofty  atories 
above  the  ground-floor,  each  composed  of  one  spacious  apart- 
ment in  the  centre  30  feet  square,  and  four  smaller  rooms  in 
the  corner  towers.  All  have  vaulted  roofs ;  that  of  the  larger 
apartment  .produces  a  striking  effect  by  the  Gothic  arch- 
work  being  supported  by  a  colump  in  the  centre.  The  walls 
of  this  building  are  17  feet  in  thickness  and  from  the  total 
absaice  of  wood  in  its  construction  it  is  quite  incombustible. 
The  visitor  will  observe  the  immense  thickness  and  solidity  of 
the  double  doors  sheathed  with  iron  and  fastened  with  strong 
bolts  and  locks,  also  the  extreme  narrow:ness  of  the  winding 
stairs,  which  scarcely  allow  a  person  to  pass  another;  242 

Jesuits,  viewing  the  educational  tendenoies  of  the  convent  with 
distrust,  obtained  a  decree  for  its  suppression  m  1 709,  but  the 
nuns  had  to  be  forced  out>by  the  military. 
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steps  lead  to  the  platform,  commanding  a  magniflceiit  view 
of  the  forest  and  adjacent  villages.  In  1420  Henry  V.  of 
England,  being  proclaimed  king  of  France,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence and  died  here,  after  a  brief  reign  of  two  years.  This 
fortress  passed  from  the  French  to  the  English  and  vice  versd 
several  times.  In  1431  HenryVI.of  England,  being  crowned 
king  of  France,  resided  in  the  Donjon,  but  in  the  following 
year  Jacques  de  Chabannes  drove  out  the  English,  who  re- 
took it  in  1434,  and  retained  it  until  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
obtained  possession  of  it  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the 
Scottish  Guards.  Up  to  the  time  of  Louis  XL  the  Donjon  was 
a  royal  residence  ;  under  his  reign  it  became  a  state  prison, 
and  has  continued  so.  The  room  where  tortures  w^ere 
applied,  called  the  Salle  de  la  Question,  is  on  the  ground- 
floor,  but  in  total  darkness.  Here  is  still  seen  a  hole  cut 
in  the  stone  wall,  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  form  of  a 
man,  which  was  the  bed  of  the  victim ;  strcmg  bolts  in  the  waU 
that  still  remain,  with  heavy  iron  chains,  secured  him  to  the 
spot,  and  kept  his  limbs  motionless  during  the  application  of 
the  ''  Question.''  Many  pages  might  be  filled  with  the  names 
of  the  prisoners  sent  here  by  lettres  de  cachet ^Ji) 

La  Sainte  ChapeUe  or  church  of  the  fort,  a  fine  speciixieB 
of  the  16th  century,  and  one  of  the  latest  of  the  pointed  style 
in  France,  stands  opposite.  It  has  a  square  buttressed  tower 
to  the  north,  with  an  octangular  turret  at  one  of  its  comers, 
reaching  to  the  bottom,  and  crowned  with  a  spire  surmounted 
by  a  crescent,  the  emblem  of  Diane  de  P(Ntiers,  the  mistress  of 
Henry  11.  This  emblem  was  formerly  repeated  on  all  the  spires 
and  pinnacles,  instead  of  the  cross.  The  front  oonsists  of  a 
gable  decorated  with  splendid  tracery,  and. flanked  with  two 
crocketed  spires.    The  interior  consists  of  a  single  nave.     In 

(i)  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  prisoners  confined 
here,  in  chronological  order-.— 1 31 5,  Enguerrand  de  Marigny, 
Superintendent  of  Finances  under  Louis  X.— 157  4,  Henry  lY., 
then  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  Due  d'Alen^on.— i6i7,  the  Prince 
of  Gond^.— 1626,  Marshal  d*Omano,  the  natoral  son  of  Henry  IV. ; 
Marie  Louise  de  Gonzague,  dau^ter  of  the  Duke  de  Nevers.*^ 
1643,  the  Due  de  Beaufort.— 1650,  the  Princes  of  Gond^  and 
Gonti,  and  the  Due  de  Longueville.— 1653,  Gardinal  de  Rets. — 
1661,  Nicolas  FouqueL— 1717,  the  Marquises  de  Chgitillon,  de  Po- 
lignac,  de  Clermont.— 1748,  Prince  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Pretender,  previous  to  his  being  expelled  from  the  kingdom  for 
plotting  against  the  English  Oovemment.— 177T,  the  Gonite  de 
Mirabeau .  —  1 8  o  4 ,  the  Due  d'Enghien. — i  s  1 1 ,  the  Bishops  of  6  and , 
Tournay,  and  Troyes.— i8»o,  the  ex-ministers  de  Polignac,  de  , 
Peyronnet,  de  Chantelauze,  and  Guernon-Ranville.— 1848,  the  j 
conspirators  of  May,  and  many  of  the  insurgents  of  June. 
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Ifae  stained  ^ass  wiadows,  by  Jean  Gougin,  the  device  of 
Henry  11.,  the  letter  H,  and  the  crescent  are  iuterlaced.  The 
infatuated  monarch  also  had  Diane's  portrait  painted  in  one  of 
the  windows,  perfectly  naked,  in  the  midst  of  celestial  beings. 
It  IS  on  the  window  to  the  left,  and  the  figure  may  he 
easily  distinguished  at  the  bottom  of  the  tableau,  by  the  blue 
ribbons  in  her  hair.  The  altar-table,  of  white  marble,  is 
Gothic,  and  was  a  gift  of  Louis  XYIII.  Under  it  there  is  a 
fine  model  of  the  Cathedral  o!  Basle .  This  church  contains  a 
monument  to  the  unfortunate  Duke  d'Knghien,  who  was  shot 
here  March  20th,  1804.  The  Priace  was  led  down  to  the 
ditch  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  fortress,  where,  his 
grave  being  already  dug,  he  was  executed.  (1)  His  remains 
are  contained  in  a  bronze  sarcophagus;  above  is  a  statue  of  the 
duke  supported  by  Religion  ;  below  is  France  in  tears  for  his 
loss,  and  a  figure  of  Vengeance  invoking  divine  justice. 

On  the  ri^t  and  left  sides  of  the  court  are  two  large 
barracks,  commenced  by  Marie  de  M^dicis.  Behind  the 
chapel  are  the  workshops  of  the  arsenal,  and  to  the  left  is  the 
Armoury, — containing  a  vast  store  of  arms,  all  arranged 
so  as  to  exhibit  many  fanciful  devices,  such  as  columns,  suns, 
&c.,  all  formed  with  musket-harrels,  pistols,  bayonets,  etc., 
ingeniously  combined.  The  armoury  consists  of  a  long 
gallery,  fiUed  with  modern  weapons  arranged  in  racks ;  from 
the  coiling  hang  imitations  of  lustres,  all  obtained  as  before 
from  combinations  of  swords,  pistols,  etc. 

The  new  fort  has  barracks  for  2  regiments  of  artilleiy  and 
stabling  for  1250  horses.  An  inmiense  park  of  artillery  is 
kept  in  constant  readiness.  The  garrison  of  Vincennes  is 
composed  of  two  r^ments  of  artillery,  l  I'egiment  of  infan- 
try, i  battalion  of  riflemen  (Chasseurs  de  Vincennes),  and 
some  companies  of  sappers  and  miners.  The  Chateau  is 
visible  only  with  tickets,  to  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
M*  le  Ministre  de  la  Guerre, 
On  leaving  the  Chateau,  the  visitor  soon  arrives  at  the 
Polygene,  a  vast  space  where  mounds  of  earth  are  erected  as 
targets  for  artill^y  practice.  This  is  the  spot  set  apart  for  tiM 
Ecoledetir,  where  officers  from  all  the  regiments  are  sent  td 
be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  improved  fire-arms.  From 
June  to  September  the  artillery  practise  firing  at  the  butt  3 
times  a-week,  generally  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days. These  exercises  commence  at  6  o'clock,  and  continue 
'  till  9,  attracting  many  visitors  from  Paris. 

Further  on,  there  are  two  Redoubts,  of  La  Gravelle  and  de 
I  (t)HiB  body  was  disinterred  in  I8i6,  and  placed  under  the 
}  magnificent  monument,  alluded  to,  executed  by  Desennet 
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la  Faisatidefie,  which  did  good  service  dortog  tfae 
1S70.  The  fort  itself  was  too  far  from  the  seat  of  hostilities 
to  be  very  active.  The  fort  of  Nogent,  a  litlle  farther  to  the 
east,  was  more  exposed.  Close  to  this  is  the  village  of 
Fontenay-sous-Bois,  where  an  obserratory  for  physical 
astronomv  is  now  in  course  of  consiniction.    Adjoining  is  the 

Pare  ae  Vincermes, — ^A  beautiful  place  of  resort  and  re- 
creation to  the  iobabitants  of  the  eastern  quarters  of  Pjuis.  In 
1162  the  forest  of  VincenneS  was  surrounded  with  ditches. 
Louis  VII.  caused  it  to  be  enclosed  with  walls  on  the  Paris  side, 
and  built  a  small  tower  at  its  entrance  called  La  tourellede  St. 
MandS,  from  the  village  of  that  name.  In  J 183  Philip  Augustas 
continued  the  walUand  stocked  the  forest  with  deer  sent  to  hiir 
by  Henry  II .  of  England.  At  a  later  period  St.  Louis  built  the 
walls  along  the  Marne.  In  1 7  3 1  Louis  XV .  caused  the  old  and  de* 
cayed  trees  to  be  cut  down,  and  the  wood  to  be  replanted,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Parisians,  and  a  pyramid,  now  removed,  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  event.  Some  fine  oaks,  severia 
centuries  old,  still  remain,  the  descendants  of  those  under 
which  King  Louis  delivered  justice.  In  that  part  of  the  Park 
called  Les  Minimes,  a  convent  was  erected  by  Louis  YII.,  of 
which  now  no  vestige  remains,  but  which  has  given  its  name 
to  the  beautiful  artificial  Lac  des  Minimes,  covering  a  surface 
of  80,000  square  metres.  The  Park  is  878  hectares  in  extent. 
On  the  Montreuil  and  St.  Mande  side  it  is  skirted  with 
pretty  villas  and  Swiss  chalets. 

Before  leaving  this  spot,  either  by  returning  to  Vincennes 
(where,  in  the  Petite  Place  de  la  Mairie,  there  is  a  statue  of 
Gkneral  Daumesnil,  inaugurated  on  the  29th  of  May,  1873) 
or  by  taking  a  ticket  at  the  railway  station  of  St.  Mande,  the 
visitor  may  strike  into  the  Route  de  St.  Mande  and  visit  the 

Asile  des  Invalides  Civils,  commonly  called  the  Asile  de 
Vincennes,  opened  in  1857  for  convalescent  workmen.  The 
buildings,  occupying  a  space  of  42  acres,  comprise  a  lai^ge  Cour 
d'Honneur,  laid  out  as  a  garden,  and  eight  inner  courts.  They 
are  approached  through  a  wide  avenue  commencing  from  the 
Route  de  St.  Mande.  The  extreme  wings  flanking  the  oowt  hare 
porticos,  and  contain  infirmaries  and  offices.  TheestablilhnieDt 
will  accommodate  500  patients ;  the  internal  oi^aniiation  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Asile  du  Vhinet,  described  at  p.  406. 

Between  this  and  Vincennes,  on  the  road  facing  the  Porte 
de  la  Tourelle,  stands  the  new  Military  Hospital,  inaugurated 
on  the  jst  June,  1858.  It  occupies  a  vast  rectaogle  of 
60|000  square  metres.    The  building  contains  600  beds. 
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A]lffBASSA]>ORS.  CONSULS. 

(Hoursof  bisinees  about  il  to  i.) 
AUSTRIA,  ambassador,  7,  rue 
Las  Gases. 

Bavaria,  charge  d'affaires, 
5,  rue  de  Berry. 

B£tGiuif,fDinister  plenipoten- 
tiary, 153,  Faub.  St.  Honor6. 

Brazil,  charge  d'affaires,  13, 
rue  deT6h^ran. 

DEHMARKjininisterplenipoten- 
tiary,  37,  rue  de  runiversil^. 

GCRHANT  AND  Prussia,  ambas- 
sador, 78,  rue  de  Lille. 

Great  Britain,  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  minister  pie- 
nipolenliary,  39,  Faul)ourg  St. 
Honor^.— Consul ,  s  ame  address. 
Greece,  chargS  d'affaires,  20, 
rue  taitbout. 

Holland,  mlnisterplenipoten- 
tiary,  a,  avenue  Bosquet. 

Bolt  See,  Nuncio,  toa,  rue 
St.  Dominique. 

Italy,  ambassador,  127,  rue 
SL  Dominique.— Consul,  19,  rue 
Miromesnil. 

Portugal,  minister  plenlpo- 
tentiary,  30,  avenue  Frledland. 
. — Consul,  66,rue  Caumarlin. 

Russia,  ambassador,  79,  r.  de 
Grenelle. — Consul,  same. 

Spain,  ambassador,  25,  Qual 
d'Orsay.— -Consul,  70,  rue  de 
Ponthieu. 

Sweden  ANDN0RWAT,mini8tef 
plentpotenliary,  22,  rue  Rovigo. 
Switzerland,  minisler  pleni- 
pptenliary,  3,  rue  Blanche. 

United  States,  minister  ple- 
nipolenliary,  95,  ruedeChaillot. 
United  States^  Consul,  3,  rue 
S<;ribe. 

Ttokey,  ambassador,  17,  rue 
Laflittc.— Consul,  game  ad- 
dress. 


PARIS  HAWKERS. 

Ardoin,  Ricardo,  and  Co.»  t«, 
rue  Joubert. 
John   Arthur  Ai^  Go.^,    le, 

rue  Castiglione. 

AuD^ouD,  GoET  and  Co.^  4,  rue 
Halevy. 

Bischoffsheiw,  Goldscdmidt, 
39^  Boulevard  Haussmann. 

Credit  Lyonnais,  6,  Boulevard 
des  Oapucines. 

comptoir  dEscompte,  14,  me 
Berg^re. 

Credit  Foncier  17,  rue  Neuv6 
des  Capucines. 

Drexel,  Harjes,  and  Co.,  Si, 
boulevard  Haussmann. 

FF.RRfeREandCo.,3,ruetafAtte 

Gil  (P.),  6,boul. des  Capucines. 

Heine  (A.  and  M.)  32,  rue 
Berg^re. 

Hentsch-Lutscher  and  Co., 

20,  pje  Lepeletier. 
Hottihguer,  38,  rueProvence. 
Krauss  and  Co.,  29,  rue  de 

Provence. 

Laffitte  (Charles),  48  bis,  rue 
Basse  dn  Rempart. 

Lehideux  and  Co.,  s,    rue 
Drouot. 
de  la  Banque. 

Liierbette,  Kane,  and  Co.,  SS, 
rue  du  Quatre-Seplembre. 

Mallet  (Fr^res)  and  Co.,  37, 
rue  d'Anjou  St.  Honor^. 

Marcuard  (Adolpbe)  and  Co., 
31,.  rue  Lafayette. 

MuNRUE,  7,  rue  Scribe. 

PiLLET-WiLL  and  Co.,  u,  rue 
Moncey. 

Rothschild  (de).  Brothers, 

21,  rue  Laffltte. 

Soci^Ti  G^N^RALE— English 
AND  American  Office,  4,  place 
de  rOp6ra. 

SOCI^TlS  DE  D]£P0TS  ET  COHPTCS 

GouRANTs,  3,  pi9ice  de  rop^ni. 
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Soo^Ti  »E  CKtvn  IicftvsTiuEL,  ATH^fo  (de  V),  i  s,  rue  Soribe . 

Tt,  ruedelaVictolre.  Bade  (Grand  Hotel   de),  S2» 

TDCKER  (James)  and  Co.,  s,  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 

tt%  Beribe.  Bedford,  it,  rue  de  TArcade. 

Terees.  t9,  rue  Taitbont.  Comtortebkj  Famlli  Hotot 

M.m»mAw^i^wp^L   oA*wr»«>M«no  Brighton,  5118,  rue  de  Rivoll. 

ATTOBIfETS,  SOLICITORS.  pimt^aM  Hotel,  with  eticrmlns 

Gastaigret,  Attorney,  »7,  rue  iSl^'^^^^^S^"'!^  *? ;!t*i«S  ^' 

Neuve  det  PetiU  Chamns.  «•  oomlort.  New  prop.,  Ant.  Ni^. 

u ™«!1  '  fl«u*sJArK    nu,  Bristol,  3  and  5,  Place  Vcn- 

SUnonoH,'  *^™«-  (P*"t-rate  Fimily  Hotel.) 

MouRiLYAH, Solicitor,  S70,  rue  ,^®"?^"^'>T'  *»^"^  Duphot,aear 

fit.  Hahav^  the  Madeleine. 

M^tionore. SpecUlly  amnged   for  AnMrfeas 

NOTARY.  VIsIton.      TabIe-d>H«te.     Retdion 

PrilAW  fkK  qr    fiiiirc  9     niA  «1a  Writing,     Smoking     and    Drtwttaff 

WAR  RE  ST.  blLLES,  2,   TOO  06  Rooms.  Boarding  from  T  •.  pervday. 

e&oiseul.  Proprietor  F.  A  B^card. 

BN6LISH  CLERGYMEN.  Byror,  20,  rue  LafEltte 

Rev.  Baron  Hart,  si,  avenue  Castiglioke,  12.  r.Castlglione. 

de  la  Grande  Arm6e.  '  ,  <^"A^!^«'  "^  "»«  Neuve  St. 

Rev.  JOBM  W.  Close,  4,  rue      ^^""i"-    «..  ,,,^0*  h«.««.^ 
Boou^Dine  Choiseol,  9Ai,ruehl.Honore, 

B*v.E.FoRaES,22«,Faubourg  ?«*l,*^*  P'*^,*   Vendftme  and 

«#  nft««ii  the  Tuileries  Garden*. 

M.  uonore.  j^,      ^^^  g,^y  contortaWy  tar- 

Rev.  A.  MauN8BLL,$1,  avenue  nished  ApartmenUCorfamiliea.    Ar« 

du  Boi  de  Rome.  rangements  for  tlie  Winter  Seaapo. 

Rev.  C.  E.  PATERSOR,  6,  TOO  "^^coKcoSS^de  la)   2«    Bonl 

""'^ll^^X^'^h.r^..  MaSrrs,^nraheMldW^^^^^ 

CATHOLIC  CLERGYMEN.  cbORONNB  (de   la),  5,  ?ue  dtt 

Bev.  Father  Denis,  so,  avenue  Dauphin, 

do  la  Beine  Hortense.  Families  visitina  this  Hotel  (facing 

MnRftiniiAR  RocERftON    40  niA  the  Talleries)  will  And  ail  the  oom- 

^  "^K  «iL,                     '      '  'oru  of  home,  combined  wLUi  the 

m%  unaillOl.  most  moderate  charges.  Advantageous 

AMERICAN  CLERGYMEN.      •^[l"!?"2S;?«I?''«Stnr7Ji!?''  ****** 
Jules  Hofltaann,  proprietor. 

Rev.   £.    W.    BiTGHGOCK,    44,         DANUBE  AND  GLASGOW,  1 1 , rue 

ayenue  JosSphine.  Richepanoe. 

Rev.  J.  B.  MORGAN,  3.  avenue  This  Hotehsituated  in  the  finest  part 

Atiniin  ofParis,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 

UAniin.  the  Cbamps-ElTs^es  and  the  Boole- 

AlsENTS.  vards,  is  recommended  as  a  most  re- 

jAnw  iBTun*  snd  Ta     «Anno  speclablehooso  for  Families  and  Gon- 

JOHN  ARTHUR  and  CO.,  to,  rue  tfemen.    Mr.  Ch.  Brunei,  proprietor, 

QttUglione.  Etrangers  (dea),  8,  rue  Vi- 

HARTWiCE,ii8,boul.Magenta.  ^.^^^    (bel^^en  the .  Pataia- 

5PARE,  5,  rue  Scribe.          -  ^^^^y  the  NaUonal  Library>i*d 

Sprent  and  Phipps,  24o,  rue  Bourse).  Highly  recommended. 

de.Rivoli.  Table-d'Hdte  and  Baths. 

FURNISHED  HOTELS.  GRAND  HOTEL,  1*2,  BouleTRTd 

Carriages,  Horses.  etc.»  may  he  had:  des  Capucines. 

AmiraUT^,  (de  T),  55,  rue  nve.  too  Bedrooms  and  Saloons  furnished 

St  Augu»Un  (near  the  rue  de  ?^ta7S?r«?l'jiS"jaJS;.iU.^ 

\  ll^'' ^        ...»       .      «  verlisement  at  beginning  Of  votam^) 

djial^etf4£?*g.tU*'V?J£^>H?£:  G^^^^  B^TAGNE  (dela),  14, 

Mme.  Vve.  gT^iy,  Proprt^resa*  rue  GftUmftHm* 
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'"^XAkl^lIf  DE6  TlTILEftlES,206,  rue 

de  Bivoli^  facing  ihe  Tulleries 
garden.  M.  E.  Zlegler, proprietor 

Lille  et  d* Albion  (de],  223, 
rue  St.  Honors. 

Lqndres,  s,  rno  Castiglione. 

Large  and  small  apartinents.  TaMe* 
d'bdto,  or  attendance  in  private  rooms 
Mi  iDoderate  eharges. 

Louvre,  laft,  les,  rue  RivoH. 

Meurice,  328,  rue  de  lUvoli. 
Mo  exertion  spared  to  merit  pa- 
tronage The  great  object  in  view  is  to 
gve«aAisCiiction.  bjr  rendering  the  Ho-, 
1.  ••  comfortable  as  home.  H. 
Sehevrtch,  proprietor. 

liETERBEER,  2 ,  rue  M  ontaign  e. 

MiRABEAO,  Casanovas,  pro- 
prietor, 8,  rue  de  la  Paix. 

NoRMANDiE  (de),  25«,  Hie  St. 
Hon  ore.  English  tiouse. 
Table-d'HAte,  5fr.  wine  incladed. 

Board,  from  7a.  6d.  to  99. 

Attendance,  lOd.  On  the  first  of 
January  18T8.  the  Hotel  will  he  much 
enlarged,  and  the  entrance  will  be 
at  t&e  corner  of  thonew  large  Avenoe 
de  IX)pera,  near  the  l^alais  Royal. 

OXFORD  ET  Cambridge  (d'),  13, 
r..d.*Aiger  (between  llie  Tulleries 
and  place  Venddme). 

This  Hotel  is  recommended  for  the 
comfort  it  offers  and  moderate  prices. 
Visitors  can  also  be  received  en 
Pension. 

Prince  Albert,  5,  rue  St. 
Hyacintbe  St.  HonorS. 

Highly  recommended  by  English 
visitors.  Rooms  from  2fl*.  per  day. 
Plain  breakfast  at  ifr.  25c.  There 
is  no  Table-d'H6te,so  that  visiters  can 
dineatanyof  the  variousReafanrantsof 
Paris,  and  at  their  own  timoand  price. 

Rhik  (du),  4,  Place  Venddme. 

BivoLi,  202,  rue  de  Rivoli. 

overlooking  the  whole  Taileries 
gardens.  Best  arrangements  for 
Winter  Season.  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 
--4^  StoUe,  proprietor. 

SfiiEHikiDE  Hotel,  i ,  Place  de 
rOp^ra  (at  the  eorner  of  the  rue 
deiaPaix.  Entrance,  6 1^  avenue 
de  rOp^ra. 

St.  James,  21 4 ,  Rue  St.  Honor^. 

YouiLLEMONT,  45,  Tue  Bolsay 
d'inglas. 

Wagram,  208,  rue  de  Rivoli 
(dppOBite  the  Tulleries  garden). 

j;        Windsor,  226,  rue  de  Rivoli, 


FAMILY 
BOAEDING    HOUSES. 

American  and  English  Siligt 
Family  Hotel,  8,  rue  Rovigo^ 
Paris,  three  doors  from  th© 
Boulevard  Malesherbes  and 
Church  of  St.  Augustin. 
^  Great  indaeeraent  to  travellen.  All 
home  comforts  can  be  attained  In  this 
well-known  estabUshment.  Arrange, 
ments  made  by  the  week  or  mouih.i 
Charges  moderate. 

GOMFORTARLE  FaMILT    IIOUSS^ 

'HmesMondan,  95,  avenue  6b 
Villiers,  near  the  Roulevard 
Malesherbes  and  the  ParcMon* 
ceau.  Tramways  every  minute 
in  all  directions. 

Terms  5a  fr.  a  week.  French  con- 
sUntly  spoken. 

RESTAURANTS  AKD  GAFCS^ 

At  those  marked  by  a  •  breakfasts 
•nd  dinners  mav  be  bad:  at  aU  the 
others  breakfasts  or  evening  refresh* 
ments  only. 

*  Richard,  Salon  Francois ,  437» 
Palais  Royal,  Galerie  Valois. 
Dinners^  2fr.  50c.;  Breakfasts,  i  fr.  75c« 

Cafede la Rotonde,  Palais  Royal. 

Caf4  du  Dantmarky  t96,  rue 
St.  Honors. 

Cafi  Regenceyt  6 1 ,  r.  St.  Honor^^ 

*Cafe  Voiiin,  2 e  I  r .  St.  Honor^. 

*Cafe  Durand,  2,  Place  de  Uk 
Madeleine. 

Cafe  de  Londree^  rue  Buphof •. 

*<Trand  Cafiy  i,  rue  Scribe. 

*Cafi  Reelaurant  de  la  Paix^ 
boulevard  des  Capucines. 

*  Grand  iiotel,^  I2,  boulevard' 
des  Capucines. 

TABLB-D'HOTE.  Breakfast.  4fr.^ 
wine,  coffee,  and  Cognac  included. 
Dinners,  at  6fr.,  wine  included.  Breaks 
fasts  and  Dinnera  &  la  carte. 

*Cafe  Foy,  corner  ofboule* 
vards  and  r.  Chauss^e  d'Antin.. 

Caf4  du  Helder,  29  6i«,  boule-> 
vard  des  Italiens. 

Cafi  Tortonif  22,bouL  Italiefift* 

Maison  Doretf  i,  rue  Laffttte. 

*  CaiS  Anglais,  boulev.  Italiens* 
Cafe  Scossa,  25,  rue  Brouot. 
Cafi  Mazarin,   16»  6QUXevai?4 

MontnuirtrQ. 
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Cafe    Francis,   7,     faulwurg 
Poissonniire. 

Cafe  de  la  Bouree,  on  the  Place. 

CafeduMusie,  bouUSl.  Michel, 
corner  of  boulevard  St.  Germain. 

Cafe  Pariiien,  26,  rue  de  Bondi. 

Cafe  VoHaiff,  Place  de  TOd^on. 
RMliLlSH  PASTRY-COOKS. 

CoLOMBiw,  s.ruc  Luxembourg. 

GOERRE,  134,  rue  de  RivolL 
ENGLISH  RESTAURANTS. 

AusTiH,  26,  rue  d'Amslcrdam . 

Byros,  2,  rue  Favart. 

HiLL*s  London  Tavern,  39, 
Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

LUCAS.  2«,  rue  Boissy  d*  Anglas. 

TaVER!1E     BRITANNIQDE,     104, 

rue'Bichelieu. 

BOARDING  HOUSE. 

Prof,  and  Mme.  Chevalier, 
67,  avenue  de  I'Alma,  Champs 
H lyases. 

I  Irst-rate  accommodaUon  for  a 
select  number  of  Indies  an«l  Centlc- 
Hjcn.  combined  wUh  i-rcnch  conver- 
sation and  Instruction.  Termd  mode- 
rate.   Highest  references. 

BOARDING     SCHOOLS. 

BOYS. 
M.FiGuiERA,  1 6  r.de  Coiircelles. 
M.Sacvalle,  6,  rue  Lesueur. 

GIRLS. 
Madlle.     Coigiset,    it,    rue 
Franklin,  Passy. 

Madlle.  DCPtis,  52,  av.  d'lena. 
Mme.HAVET,6,r.Lon}jchamp8. 

DANCING-MASTER. 
Lemfant,  10,  rue  de  Hanovre. 

PROFESSORS. 
ENGLISH     and    CLASSICS.— 
Bishop,  is,  rue  de  Ponthleu. 

FRENCH.— Professor  Cauvet, 
27,  rue  de  I'Arcade. 

C.  DE   LA  MORlNlfeRE,    17,    TUe 

Monfaigne. 

Mlle.BiNARD,U,Fbg.Sl.Honor6 

Lessons  of  Frenck  and  Literature. 

Mr.  Ranhoux,  of  the  Com^die- 
Frangaiscj  ist  Prizeman  at  the 
Conservatoire  National  de  Dd- 
clamation. 

Cla-sses.  and  Private  I>essons  of  the 
French  Language:  Diction, Elocution, 
and   Reading     Aloud  j    tjie   foreign 


aeccsC  corrected ;  rtl  «rajK«i«»«* 

la'pronnnciatioii  recliflea.  For  CiasBes* 
applv  to  Pierre  Petit.  29,  Place  Cadet. 
For  Lessons,  write  to  Mr.  Raadovx, 
n3.  Boulevard  Magenta. 

Mile.  Sasportas,  ii,  rue  Cau- 
marlin 


De  VabreS,  95,  roe  du  Bac. 
ITALIAN.  —  Cardelli,     i  i , 
boulevard  des  Batignolles. 
De  Vabres,  95,  roe  du  Bac. 
SPANISH.— Bruils,  85.  boul. 
Magenta. 

PAINTING  AND   DRAWING. 
GiRARD,  6,  rue  du  MarchfiSt. 
Honor6. — Landscape. 

NiMHO,  9,  pue  de  Verneuil.— 
Miniature. 

Gariot,  9,  rue  da  Cherehc- 
Midi.  —  Historical       painiing. 
Portrait.    Lessons. 
SCULPTOR.  PENCIL  DRAWING. 
— M.  Pancaldi,  of  Rome,  9,  rue 
Perignon. 
PROFESSORS  OF  MUSIC. 
G!RAR0(MaTius),3,r.Cherubiiii 
Belis  (Miss),  48,  rue  Monslcup 
le  Prince.— Piano. 

MUSIC  and  SINGING.— Miss 
RowLAiAi),  20,  rue  des  Acacias, 
aux  Ternes. 

GOLDSMITH  .&  JE^VELLBII. 
Philippi,  186,  rue  d6  Rivoli, 
facing  \he  Tuileries,  ad  floor, 
formerly  19,  rue  Richelieu. 
nononral>le  Mention  at  the  Exhibition 
of  4862  for  excellent  Workmanship. 
OPTICIAN. 

Enginecr  Che  valuer,  ma- 
thenaatical -instrument-  raaker 
and  optician  to  the  late  King, 
15,  Place  du  Pont  Neuf,  facing 
the  statue  of  Henry  IV. 

EnOIIIBEB  DoCRAY  -  CHEVALLIfiR  , 

only  successor,  ,       ,  ,  _ 

M.  Chcvallier,  member  of  several  li- 
terary andscientiOcsocietics  in  France 
and  foreign  countries,  and  author  of 
the  Coa»ERTATEcn  DEiAVcB,and  other 
works,  makes  >vilh  the  utmost  preci- 
sion evei-y  species  of  optical,  mathe- 
matical, mineralogical,  and  other  in- 
strumenl.<i.  With  him  originated  the 
improved  glas»»s  for  the  assistance  of 


thesight.  particularly  tlie  opera-glasses 
called  JoMELLEs.  to  which  has  been 
added  the  application  eKirrBfiEs.  in  con- 
sequence pf  the  adaptation  ol  a  simple 
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piece  of  mechanism  iwbich  admirably       J.  MarioN   Sims,  MD.,    Sur- 

fits  tbem  to  the  precise  distance  of  the  „^-„  •     pw.„#  ,^  A,^  y^*    Jz.. 

two  eyes  from  each  other.    M.  Cheval-  »«<>"  *«  Chief  to  the  New  York 

lierhaslatelyeiecuted,  from  the  plans  Woman's  Hospital  ;    and  J.   J. 

of  Professor  A.  Fisher.of  Moscow  .a  new  PttATT     M  Ti      !alp    Unnaa   Qui* 

microscope.  Avhich  Its  inventor  calls  ^"A",  M.U.,    late    House  SUP- 

the  Pakcratic  MicnoscopE.  on  account  geon  to  the  Woman  8  Hospital, 

of  the  different  degrees  to  which  it  New  York,  12,  Place  Yenddme. 

medals  and  prizes  for  various  invcn-  1 ICARD,  9,  Hue    Moniesquieu. 
tions  and  improvements  with  which  From2to3. DiseasesofChildren. 
he  has  enriched  science.  His  establish*  mTRr:FniV  nnvTicnrc 
mcnt,  founded  by  his  famtiyin  rtw,  n               !:J1      ^     „.      ,. 
has   been  conducted  personallt  since  GEORGE,  224,  rue  de  Rivoli. 
1796.— M.CIievailierhasnooUierd^pdt  Author  of  several  works  on.  Den- 
cither  in  Paris  or  the  Dcnarlmcnts.  fislrT.     Inventor   of   the    Myrrhlne 
A  clef-ft  Who  spe«k9  English  is  at-  Dentifrice  sold  by  ail  cliemists.~Re> 
tactae<t  to  the  establishment  ccives  from  «o  to  4. 

PURVEYOR.  MORDAUNT  STEVENS,  M.R.C.S., 

Gbtiluer,  16,  rue  delaPaix,  S"^\f  J^^-'  ^^g. ;  M.DD.D^., 
General  ProvUion  Warehome.         Pnil.,U.S.A.,Dental Surgeon, 42, 

(Agents  to  Messrs.  Doraecq  of  Xert^s  rue  de  Luxembourg,  near  the 
dc  la  Frontera,and  to  the  Dooro  Com-  Madeleine. 

"Wr/cS'Gifin^'sStonl,  Ales.  T«.8.  CHEMISTS,  APOTHECARIES 

Groceries,  Pickles.  Sauces,  and  Snn-  M.  UoGG,  English  Chemist 
dries  from  all  parts  of  Ih.-  VVorld.  Or-  {Eslablished nearly  32  years\2,  rue 
disrs  taken  in  town: expotration.  r^  *■   i-  /      ^    *«/<>«•-;,*,  luo 

i>nv(iiriAiv(s  fi,  Afmrvniw*    ^asliglione  (corner  of    rue  de 
T^       ^«      &  SURGEONS.   Ri^j,„j^  J,     g      j.,j  Warrant  to 

Brhop,  99,  rue  de  Morny.         h.R.H.  the  Priuce  op  WalSS. 

BOGGS,  362,  rue  St.  Honore.       Branch  Establishment  In  Lon- 

Gampbell,  Chef  de  Clinique  don,  Hyde-Park  Sq.— Chemists 
d' Accouchement^  24, rue  Royale.  to  the  Queen. 

Chapman  (i)  M.U  Mpmhpr  „  ^-R-r-^ddressea  of  all  English  and 
^Ai^  nV!^,oi  rMii^^Uf'  nS^  •  French  physicians  given.  Kightbell. 
of  tlie  Royal  College  of  Physi-  The  English  Chemish,  62, 
cians^  of  the  Royal  College  of  avenue  des  Champs  Elys^es 
Surgeons,  and  late  Assistant-  (corner  of  the  rue  de  Morny). 
Physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Weekly  correspondence  vrilh  Lon- 
Free  Hospital    of  London,    8,   S®"„"{|%^«^» *;«'•*?;   American  and 

ItniilPvard  ripe  C'xnn.ln^a              ,  h'^^^^^^   l*^!*"'  MO'licines.    Prescrip- 

UOUievara  aes  LapUiines.           •  tionsmosl  carefully  prepared.  London 

After  6 p.m.,  220.  rue  de  Bivoli.  prices. 

CORHAGK,  Sir  John,  Doctor  in  E.   GaLlois,  Laureate  of    the 

Medicine  of  Edinburgh  and  Paris ;  Fel-  School  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Hos' 

low  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  -,,#^,    nf  Pnri*     o     Wi/.n   Von- 

of  London ;  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  P?^*    ^/   '«'^«*»  2,    Place    Ven- 

of  uoooiir;  Physician  to  the  Hertford  dome,  comer  of  rue  St.  Honore. 

British  Hospital  of  Paris.  Ri  sidence  :  A  very  old  and  respectable  house, 

T,-Toe  d>Agnesscao,  next  house  to  the  established  «808. 

hSff  Mst^a"'*'*^"^*  "^"'^  from  2  to  H.  H.  Swann,  Chemist  to  the 

oi^TiLum,  Accoucheur  (dts-  Snone  ^ "'*'"''' '  '"'  '"' 
eases  of  women  and  gout),  12,  a  hiihlr  respectable  and  well  con- 
rue  du  Monthabor,  ducted  establishment. 

James  (CoNstAHTiN),  5 1 ,  rue  de  Roberts  &  Co.,  Chemists  to  the 

Luxembourg,  ^consultations  on  BrltlshEmba88y,23,Pl.Vend6me 

the  choice  of  mineral  waters).  UNGLISH    MIDWIFB. 

Mac  Cahthy*   17,   Boulevard  Mrs. Brodhurst (from  London), 

Malesherbes.  36.  rne  du    Colis^e    (Champs- 

Markheim  (A.),  11,  rue  des  ^'y*^®?;). 

Ecuries-d'ArtoU,           Yisnrip\1)wSf  '"^"^  ^     "  ^  ^"* 
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CEINTURE   RfiGENTE 


^kND 


STAYS-BREVET^S, 


OF 


Mmes.    DE    VERTUS.    sceurs. 

Itt   HUE  AUBER   (NOITVEL   OPERA). 


This  admirable  girdle  has  been  for  a  long  period  the  delighl 
of  femllleB  and  the  happiness  of  fashionable  ladies.  Ita  immens* 
advantages,  in  a  Hygienic  point  of  view,  anditsextrenae  b«a«ity. 
of  form,  have  caused  many  eorset  manufacturers  to  imitate  ita 
various  excellent  qualities^  but  without  success ;  this»  howeTer, 
has  not  prevented  their  offering  to  ladies  as  the  true 

^CEINTURE  REGENTE,   BREVETEE,'* 
a  eouQterfeit  Imitation. 

There  Is,  liowever,  an  inftilUble  means  of  obtaining  fha 
genuine  article,  which  is,  never  to  purchase  a 

^^GEINTURE   REGENTE," 
unless  It  has  tha  signature  and  address,  written  In  ink,  oa  the 
outside-— 

MME8.    DE    VERTUS,    SOEURS. 

CORSETS  FOR  THE  PRESENT  FASHION. 


GUERLAIN, 

PERFUMER, 

15.  RUE   DE   LA    PAiX. 

%\\t  (Kaliflttani  iTibrarj) 

224,  Bne  de  SivoU,  824. 

Oh  Sale,  French,   Engush,  Ambrigar,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  German    BOOKS,  BIBLES,  PRAYER-BOOKS,  DICTIONARIES, 
GRAMMARS,  GUIDES,  etc.,  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 
Catalogues  Gratis. 
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Abbattoirs  .  .  34,  336,  338 
Abekfd  and  H^lolse  .  342 
— ^House  of.  .      .248 

Academie,  see  Imtitut  de 

France, 
-i-^e  M6deeine  •      *  120,  270 
->^de  Paris.       ...    82 
Advocates  .      .      .      .     60 
Affre,  Archb.^wherekilled  224 

Aifort 371 

Algerian  Produce^  Exhib.  355 
Ambassadors  andConsuls.  7  6 
Americans  in  Paris  .  1,72 
Amphitibeatre,  Roman  .  298 
Amusements,  public.  .  345 
Anatomy,  Cabinets  of,   115, 

296,  320 
Apartments       .      .      12, 78 
Aqueducts  .       .  24,  381,  399 
Archives  de  Tfitat    .       .212 


Bakehouse  for  gar .  of  Paris  1 60 
Balls   and    Public    Gardens, 

366  to  361 
Bank  of  France.      •   94,190 
Bankers,  list  of.      .      .  439 
Barometrical  Scales  .      ,     19 
Barracks,  204,  227,  230,  262, 

267,  298  . 
Baths  . 
BatignoUes 


33 
a36 

32 
372 
340 
372 
223 


Areueil-Cachan .  .  .381 
Argenteuil  .  .  .  .381 
Armenian  College     .102,  267 

Army 56 

Arrival  at  Paris.  .      % 

Arsenal  ....  229 
Artesian  Wells  .  25,  162,  256 
Asile  de  la  Providence  .  107 
— du  Vesinet  .  .  .406 
— de  Vincennes.  .  .438 
Asnieres  .  .  .361,372 
Assistanc-e  Publique .  .  1 03 
Asylum,  Blind  .  .  106,  257 
—4)6af  and  Dumb  .  •  317 
Auctioneers,  Appraisers  .  60 
Auction-rooms 
Auteuil 


Avoii^ 

Avron . 

fiigatelle 

Bagneux 

Bakehouse  for  Hospitals 


181 
161 
60 
372 
369 
372 
120 


Bazars 
Beauvais 
Belleville 
Bellevue 
Bercy  . 

Bern,  Due  de,  where  as- 
.  sassinated  .  .  .183 
Bibliotheque  de  TArsenal.  229 
—Hies  Arts  et  Metiers.  .  209 
—du  Commerce.  .  .183 
— du  Corps  Legislatif  .  253 
— de  rficole  de  Droit.  .  304 
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Marat,  where  stad^Md.  .  297 
—where  buried .  .  .  303; 
Marche  aux  Chevaux  .  314 
— auxChiens  .       .314 

— du  Temple  .      .  204 

Marie  Antoinette's  prison.  235 
Markets,  32,   171,  178,  197, 

204,   206,   218,  282,   283, 

299,  330 

Marly 389 

Marriages,  Laws  on  .  .72 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots      .  305 
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of  St.  Barthe- 
128,  195,  196  n. 
.  363 


4  SI  INDEX. 

Massacre 

lemy 
M&ts  de  Gocagne 
Measures  and  Weights    .     16 

Medals 55 

Medical  lostittttioBs  .      .112 
— ^Societies.  .121 

Menageries.  .323,369 

M^niLniontant    .  .340 

Meridian  Line,  French     .313 


Messageries  Nationales,  2, 191 
Metrical  System  .  .16 
Meudon  ....  400 
Ministers  of  Charles  X.,  283  n., 

436  n. 
— of  Finances  ...  54 
— for  Foreign  Affairs,  53,  253 
— of  the  Interior  .  54,  167 
— of  Justice  and  Worship  54 
— ^Marine  and  Colonies  .  54 
—-Public  Instruction  and 

Fine  Arts  .  .  .  54 
— ^Agriculture,  Conunerce  54 
— of  Public  Works  .  .  54 
—of  War  .      .      .54,  269 

Mint 273 

Monetary  System  .  .14 
Money,  French  and  English  15 
Mont  dePiete    .  .110 

MontValerien   .  .  400 

Montmartre  .  .  .  836 
Montmorency    .  .400 

Montrouge  .  .  .  333,  400 
Monument  to  Bichat  .296 
— ^toComeille  .  .  .177 
-*to  Damesme  .  .  .  380 
— to  Desaix  .  •  .  232 
---to  Abbe  de  VEpee,  178,  433 
— ^to  Duke  d'Enghien  .  337 
—to  General  Hoche  .  .433 
— ^to  Queen  Uor tense  .396 
— to  James  II.  .  .405 

— to  Empress  Josephine  .405 
— toLarrey.  •  .  .  316 
— to  Malesherbes  .  .234 
—to  Marshal  Moncey     .  180 


Monument  to  Mar^al  Ney  314 
— ^toMoliere.  .  .  .189 
—to  Duke  of  Orleans  417, 427 
— to  Cardinal  Richelieu  .  291 
Morgue,  la .  .       .65 

Mosque  ....  344 
Musee  des  Arts  et  Metiers  206 
— d'Artilierie     .  .264 

— Colonial .  ...  .  355 
— Gallo-Romain  .  .  405 
— d'Histoire  naturelle,  84,  32 1 
— de  THotel  de  Quny  .291 
— du  Luxembourg  .  .286 
— 4e  r£cole  de  Mddecine.  296 
— desMMaiiles  .  .  188 
— de  Mineralogie  .  289,  327 
— Monetaire  .  273 

— desMonumentsFran9ais  278 
— Municipal  .  ,  .219 
— Sonmiierard  .  *  .  ,291 
Museums,  see  Mus4e. 
— of  Anatomy  .  .295,296 
— oftheLouvre  129tol51 
Musical  Society .  .  .356 
Nanterre  .  .  .  .  391 
Napoleon's  residences  .  179 
— Tomb  .       .       .260 

National  Assembly  .  62,  412 
— attack  upon  .  .  251  n. 
Naturalization,  law  on  •  75 
Navy  .  .  .  .  53,  66 
News  Rooms     .       .  14,  151 

Neuilly 391 

Notaries  ....  60 
Notre  Dame,  Cathedral  of.  240 
— Sacking  of.  .  .  245  n. 
Nurses,  Office  for  .110 

Obelisk  from  Luxor  .  .154 
Observatory.  .  .  81,  313 
Omnibuses.  .  .6, 160n. 
Opera,  invention  of  .  346  n. 
— ^house,  new  .  .  .349 
Orleans,  Duke,  brother  of 

Charles  VI.,  murder  of,  217 
— ^Duchess  of,  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  D^mties     p^    252  n«^ 
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Orphans     .       .      .  105,  109 

Orpheonisles     . 

.  356 

Oavroirs     . 

.    90 

Packets,  steam  . 

2 

Palaces       .      .      . 

;     28 

Palais  Archiepiscopal 

.  247 

— des  Beaux  Arts 

.   277 

— ^Bourbon .      ; 

.   250 

— du  Corps  Legidlatif 

.  250 

— *lysee    . 

.   167 

-de  rindostrie 

.   157 

— del'Institut   .       . 

.   276 

— de  Justice 

.   232 

— de  la  Legion  d^Honneur.  250 
-T-du  Vieux  Louvre  .  .127 
— du  Nouveau  Louvre  .  125 
•—da  Luxembourg  .  .  284 
— ^Pompeien  .  .  .160 
— da  quai  d*Orsay,  ruins  249 
—Royal  ....  174 
— desThermes  .  .  .293 
Pantheon  .  .  .  .301 
Paris,  routes  to.  .  .  2 
— ^Arrondissements  of  .  3 
— ^Area  of  .  .  .  .22 
— ^Burning  of  •  .  60  n. 
— Civil  Administration  .  6 1 
— Circumference  of  .  .22 
—Climate  of.  ...  22 
— Commune  of,  1871  .  50 
— Consumption  of  .  .39 
— ^Description  of,  by  Walks,  1 2  2 
— ^Directory.  .  .  .439 
— ^Distance  of,  from  towns 

of  Europe  and  France.  22 
—Environs  of  .  .  .  37 1 
— ^Expenditure  of  .  .36 
— ^Fortifications  of  .  .31 
— Garrison  of  .  .  .67 
— Geology  of  .  .  .22 
— ^History  of  .  .  .40 
— ^Houses  of  .  .  26  to  32 
^  — Islandsol  .  23,  231,  247 
^      —Octroi  of.  .     37,  63 

— ^Physical  Statistics  of  .  21 
-^Police  of .      .      .      ,63 


Paris,  Population  of.  •  35 
— ^Prisons  of  .  .65  to  72 
— Quarries  of  .  .  333,  336 
—Revenues  of  .  .  .36 
— Rivers  of.  .  .  .  23 
— Siege  of  .  •       .48 

— Situation  of  .  .  .21 
—Social  Statistics  of  .35 
— Societies  in,  92,  107,  121 
— ^Trade  of  .  .  .  .37 
—Taxes  of.  .  .37,  63 
— ^Treasury  of  the  City  of,  62 
— ^Views,  unest,  of,  165,  210, 

304,  336,  344 
Park  of  Boulogne  .  .364 
— ofChaumont.  .  .339 
— of  Monceaux  .  .  .173 
— of  Montsouris  .  .333 
— ofVesinet  .  .  .  406 
Parlements,  ancient .  .235 
Parvis  Notre  Dj^ne  ^  .  238 
Passages,  37,  151,  178,  181, 

200,;i01,  273 
Passppi4s    ....       1 
Pas^ .      -      .      .      .161 
— Artesian  well  of    .      .162 

Patents 77 

Pere  La  Chaise,  Cemetery,  341 
Perth,  Duke  of.  Monument  309 
Pharmacie  Centrale  .  .299 
Physicians,  list  of  .  .443 
Picpus,  Cemetery  of.  .222 
Pierrefouds.  .  .  .378 
Places,  public  squares  .  31 
—of  Historical  Note.  .  .  51 
— ^Memorable  for  Scenes 

of  Popular  Disturbance.  5  2 
Place  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  209 
—de  la  Bastille .  .  .  223 
—de  la  Bourse  .      .      .182 

du  Carrousel .      .      .124 
-de    la   Concorde,    or 

lA)uisXV.     .      .      .153 

^history  of       .      .156 

— duChatelet    .      .      ;  211 
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Place  de  I'itoila      . 

— de  Greve 

— Ufayelte.      .      . 

-— Louvois  . 

— Maubert  . 

— ^Napoleon  III. 

«-*-du  Palais  Bourbon 

— du  Palaia  Royal  . 

-Hioyale   . 

— du  Tr6ae 

— Valhubcrt 

— ^Vauban  . 

— ^Vendome 

— des  Victoirea , 


Poi»y 


Polioe.AdiQinistrationofthe  63 
— Gommissaires  da  .  .64 
— Prefecture  de.  .  63,  233 
— Office  for  carriages  .  « 
Pompe    k    feu»    la,    de 
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1 68  PontAoyal       .      7      . 

226  —Sully      .      .       .       . 

<«3  •  de  la  Tournelle    . 

183  Pope  Pius  YIL,  where de- 
2«9       taiued  by  Napoleon    . 

126  Population  of  Paris  . 

263  Porte  St.  Denia  .      . 

177  --St.  Martin.     .       .       . 

220  Po0t  Office  .      .       . 

221  Poet-Uorscs,  Office  for 
329  Postage  larifif    .      . 
258  Posting  in  France     . 
152  PreauxGlercs  . 
190  — Catelan  .      . 
220  — 6t.  Gervaia    . 
392  President  of  Republic 

—of    the    Gbamber 


249 
248 
248 

381 
•     35 

.  193 
.  201 
8,199 
.  63 
.  iO 
2 
.  268 
«  368 
.  392 
.     52 


Of 


413 
413 


Ghaillot 
— du  Gros  Caillou 
Pompes  Funebres 
Pont  de  TAlma  . 
— de  rArchev6ch6 
— d*Arcole . 
— des  Arts  . 
— d*Au8terlitz. 


•—of  the  Senate 
Prince  of  Wales,   wager 
with  Count  d'Artois    .  369 


25«.,  160  Printing  Office,  National.  215 

.  26n.  Prisons       ....     65 

33  n.,  204  — Societies  connected  with  71 

.  1 60  Prison  de  TAbbaye   .       .    68 

,  247  — de  la  Conciergerie  .  68,  235 

.  249  — des  Condamn^s.    .  70,  345 

.  277  — pour JeunesDetoias,  7 1,345 

330  — de  St.  Lazare       .      .     o9 


— HieBercy,ordelaGare.  228  -^f  Marie  Antoinette     !  235 


— Carrousel,  or  Sts.  Peres   28  i  ^-nie  Ste.  Pelagie 
— au  Change  .      .237   — Mazas     . 

—Concorde,  or  Louis  XVI  250  —Military  . 


— *au  Double. 
— des  Invalides 
— de  lena  . 
— de  Solferino  . 
— Louis  Philippe 
— Marie 

— St.  Germain  . 
•—St.  Michel      . 
— St.  Louis 
— National. 
\euf.       . 

otreDame  ! 
3tit       . 


240  — de  la  Prefecture 
253  — delaSant^    . 
160  Professors,  list  of 
124  Promenades. 

247  — of  Ix)ngchamp8 

248  Quarters  of  Paris 

248  Quarlier  Latin.  .  ^  ,.^ 
238  Quays,  20,273,  281,297,330 
247  Rabelais*  grotto.  .  .393 
223  Railroads,  2, 3,  173,  193,  202, 
231         223,  225,  288,  330,  408 

249  Raincy,  le  .  .  ,  g.  392 
238  Rambouillet.     .  ,  392 
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25,  314 
.      13 

.  3r.2 

.  92 
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Reading-Rodms .      .13, 

Regalias 

Religious  Instilutions 

Religious  Societies 

Reservoirs  . 

Restaurateurs  ' 

Reviews,  Military 

Riding  Schools  . 

Romamville. 

Rosny. 

Rousseau,burial-p1aceof ,  303n. 

— place  where  he  died    .380 

Rue  du  Banquet.       .      .  1C3 

— duFouarre     .       .      .  299 

— de  Rivoli.       .      •      .151 

Rueil   .  *       .       .  395 

Ruios  of  Paris,  122,  152,  153, 

1G2,    202,    211,  226,   229, 

249,  352,  353 
St.  Cloud'  . 
St.  Cyr.      .      ; 
St.  Denis    : 
— ^Mstison  de.     . 
St.  Germain  en  Laye 
St.  James  . 
St.  Leu  Taverny 
St.  Maur-les-Fosses 
St.  Ouen     . 
Sapeurs  Pompiers 
Savings*  Bank    . 
Sceaux 
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Schools ,  see  icoles,  Lycees ,  8  4 
— Special  .  .  .  .85 
— British  free  .  .  .102 
Scientific  Societies  .  79,92 
Secours  aux  Noycs,  &c.  .  65 
— a  Domicile.  .  .  .110 
Seine,  the  River.  .  .23 
Seminaries ....  99 
—du  St.  Esprit.  .  .319 
— de  St.  Firmin.  .  .298 
— de  St.  Nicolas  du  Char- 

donnet  ....  298 
— de  St.  Sulpice  .  99, 283 
Senate  .  .  .  52,  412 
Servants    ...    13,  78 


.  396 
.  398 
.  399 
91,  404 
.  404 
.  309 
.  407 
.  407 
.  407 
.  57 
.  112 
407 


3« 
97  Shooting-licence.  .  .77 
102  Sibour,  Archbishop  .  307  n. 
Sisters  of  Charity,  R.C.  .  99 
— Protestant  .  .  .  i09 
Skating.  ....  364 
Smoking-rooms.  .  .13 
Soirees,  Diplomatic,  &c.  iii. 
Sorbonne,  the  .  '  .  83,  290 
Sports.  '  .  .  ,  ;  362 
Squares,  feee  Places,  31,  192, 

205,  2lO,  211,  268 
Stamp  Office  .  .  63,  191 
Statistics  of  Paris,  Social,  36 
— Physical .  .  .  .21 
Statueof  Henry  IV :  .  .231 
—of  Louis  Xlil.  .  .220 
—of  Louis  Xrv.  .  .190 
—of  Duke  of  Orleans,  417,  427 
Sleam  boats       .  •2,1 

Steeple-chases  ,  .  .362 
Stock-brokers  ...  94 
Streets  and  houses  .  .29 
— ^Interesting  to  Antiqua- 
rians, 197,  205,  212,  217, 
220,  297,  298,  299 
Subsistances  militaires  .  160 
Sun-dials,  cunous  .  197,323 
Suresne  .  .  .  .410 
Surgeons,  list  of  .  .443 
Swimming  Schools  .  33,  2'^8 
Synagogue  .  102,  192,  206 
Talleyrand,  residence  of,  153 
Tapestry  Manufactory.  .  309 
Teachers,  list  of       .       .443 


Telegraphs 
Templars,  order  of 
Temple,  Palais  du 
Tennis  Courts    . 
Theatres     . 
Thermometric  Scales 


.  11 
205W. 

.  205 
363,  434 

.  345 
19,  20 


Thiers,  residence  of  M.  .  180 
Tobacco,  Manufactory  .  253 
Tomb  of  King  of  Poland.  272 
— of  King  John's  daughter2 " 
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— of  Cardinal  Richeliea  .  291 
Tomb  of  James  II.  •  .  405 
— ofJamesDukeofDoaglas  272 
— of  Napoleon  .  .  260 

Tour  de  Jean  Sans  Peur  .  2oo 
TourSt.JacquesBoacherie  210 


— de  Nesle,  site  of  . 

276 

Trademarks 

77 

Tradesmen,  list  of    . 

443 

Traiteurs    .       .       .      • 

13 

Tramways  •      .      .      . 

6 

Trianon,  Grand. 

430 

—Petit       .       .      .      . 

432 

Tribunals,  58  to  60,  232, 

234 

Tribunal  de  Commerce   . 

237 

Triumphal  Arches,  125, 

163, 

193,  201 

—Columns.       152,222 

,  224 

Trocadero,  the  . 

161 

Tuileries,  ruins  of    . 

122 

— Garden   .      .      .      . 

123 

Turrets,     218,  230,  293, 

297 

University  of  France. 

82 

82 

Vanves       *      •      .      . 

410 

Vaugirard  .      .      .      . 

336 

Vehicles,  PubUc      •    2, 

4,6 

Vehicles  to  Environs,  see 

Preface  .  .  .  .  vii 
Versailles'.  .  411  to  434 
V^inet  .  .  .  .406 
Views  of  Paris,  see  Paris. 
Villette,  la.  .  .  .337 
Villejuif  .  .  .  .  435 
Vincennes  .  •  .  .435 
— Prisoners  confined  at,  436  n. 
Voltaire,  where  he  di^  .  281 
— ^birth-place  of.  .  .375 
Wages  in  Paris  ...  38 
Walks,  Public  .  .  .364 
War  of  1870  ...  48 
— Incidents  of  the,  371,  372, 
373,  374,  375,  388,  389, 
390,  392,  395,  396,  404, 
406,  411,412,  434,  437 
Weights,  French  and  Eng- 
lish. .  .  .  16  to  19 
Wharfs  or  Porte  .  •  20 
Wills,  Laws  on  .  .  .74 
Wine  Market  .  .  .319 
Workmen's  Societies  .110 
Workwomen,  asylum  for  408 
Zoology,  Gallery     .       .  326 
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LIST  OF  THE  STREETS,  SQUARES,  ETC.. 
IN  PARIS. 

EXPLANATION. 

The  capital  letter  and  figure  placed  after  the  name  of  the 
street  indicates  the  part  of  the  map  in  which  it  is  found ;  for 
example^  if  you  wish  to  find  rue  du  Golis^e,  G.  2,  draw  your 
finger  down  under  the  letter  G.,  from  the  top  of  the  map,  till 
it  arrives  opposite  the  figure  2,  between  the  lines  of  which  is 
rue  du  Goli8<§e. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 


Bd.  bonlerard. 
At.  avenne. 
Pass,  passage. 
Sq.  square. 
PI.  place. 
Imp.  impasse. 

Abbatneci,  C.  % 
Abbaye  (de  P),  D.  4. 
Abbaye  (pass,  de  V),  D.  4. 
Abb6  de  PEp^  (de  D.E.  5. 
Abb«Groalt(del')iB.6. 
Abbesses  (de8\  D.  £.  1. 
— Cplace  <1m))  £>  <• 
AbbeTiUe(dO,  E.2. 
Aboukir  (d').  E.  3. 
Acacias  (des)  Kcbt.,  E.  1. 
—  (des\  Ternes,  B.  2. 
Affre,  P.  1. 
Agnesseau  (d'),  C.  2. 
AiguUlerie  (de  1%  E.  3. 
AIbe(dO,B.2. 
Albouy,  F.  2, 
Al^sia,  C.  D.  6. 
Alger  {d%  D.  3. 
Aliberi,  F.  2. 
Aligre  (<P),  G.  4.  5. 
AUemagne(d').G.  H.  1. 
Alleray  (d'),  B.  C.  6. 
Alma  (ay.  de  V)  B.  2.  3. 
Alma  (Pont  de  10  B.  3. 
Amaodiers  •  Mdnilmon- 
tant  (des),  H.  3. 
Amandiers  (bd.),  F.  G.  3. 
Amboise  {i%  E.  2. 
Ambroise  Pard.  B.  i. 
Ambroise(St-)}G.  8. 
Am«Ue,  C  4. 
Amelot,  G.  8. 
Amsterdam  (dl,  D.  1.2. 


Ch.chemlii. 
Mar.  marais. 
Fg.  faubourg. 
Bat.  Batignolles. 
Ter.  Ternes. 
ncbt  Boebecbonart. 

Amyot,  E.  S. 
Anastase  (St-),  F.  3. 
Andenne-ComMie,  B.  4. 
Ancre  (passage  de  1%  E.  3. 
Andr«  (St.-)  bd.,  E.  4. 
Andr6-des-Art8  (St.-),B.  4. 
indr6-des-Arts(place$t-), 

E.4. 

Anglais  (des),  E.  4. 
Anglaises  (des),  E.  0. 
AngouMme  {d%  F.  G.  3. 
AngoalAme  (pass.d'),  G.  3 
Anjon-St^Honore  (d')|D.2. 
Anjon  an  Marais  (d'),  F.  3. 
Anjou  (qnaidO.F.  4. 
Anne  (Sainte),  D.  3. 
AnneIets(de8),H.2. 
Aunoncialion    (de    V)y 

A.  4. 

Antin  (cit«  d'),  D.  2. 
AnUn  {d^,  D.  3. 
Antin  (ay.  d^,  C.  3. 
Antoine  (St-),  F.  4. 
Antoine  (do  faub.  St-), 

G.  4.  H.  5 

Antoine-Dobois,  B.  4. 
Apolllne  (Ste-),  E.  3.  4. 
Arago  (bd.).  D.  E.  6. 
ArbalMe(den,E.5. 
Arbre-Sec  (de  V),  B.  3.  4. 
4ro-dfr>Triomphe  (de  P), 

B.X 
Arcade  (de  V)  D,  2. 


Bel.  BeUeyille. 
Coarc.  Courcelles. 
Mtge.  Montrouge. 
Gren.  Grenelle. 
vgd.  vaugirard. 
Mtre.  Montmartre. 

ArcheyteM  (qaai),  B.  4. 
Arcbevteb^  (pont),  E.  4. 
Arehiyes  (des).  F.  s.  4. 
Aroole  (pont  d%  E.  4. 
Arcole  (rue  d'),  E.  4. 
Arcueil  (bouley.  d'),  D.  6. 
Ardennes  (des)^  G.  H.  I . 
Argenson  (d')  C.  2. 
Argenteuil  (d>)  D.  3. 
Argout  (dO,  E.  3. 
Arnaud(Str),C.D.X 
Arras  (d%  E.  & 
Arriy«e  (de  P),  D.  5. 
Arsenal  (de  P),  F.  4. 
-  (place  de  V),  F.  4. 
Arts  (pont  des),  E.  4. 
Arts-et-M6tiers  (square 

et  Conseryatoire),  F.  3. 
Asile-Popincourt  (do  P), 

G.  4. 

Assas  (d'),  D.  4. 5. 
Assomption  (de  H,  A.  4. 
Astorg  {d%  C  X 
Auber,  D.  2. 
AubenrilUers   (d'),   Vil- 

lette,  F.  G.  2. 
Aubry-le-Boucher,  E.  3. 
Aumaire,  F.  3. 
Aumale  (d')  D.  2. 
Austerlitz(pontd').  F.5. 
..(quaid'),F.G.5.6. 
Anteuil  (bd.  d'),  A.  B.  I 
-(dn.A.4. 
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ATal(d%F.4. 
Ave  M«ri«  <de  P),  F.  «. 
Babille,  E.  3. 
BabyloDe  |de),  C.  D.  4. 
Bac  (dii),  D.  4. 
Bagneiix  (de),  D.  S. 
BaiUet,  Arbre-Sec,  E.  4. 
Bai  lieu  I.E.  4. 
Baillif,  E.  S. 
BalKac,l«.2. 

Banque  de  France,  E.  3. 
Banqne  (de  la),  E.  8. 
Baaqvler  (dii),  F.  o. 
BarbeUde-Jour,  C.  4. 
Barbette,  F.  4. 
Barom^tre  (galerie  dii), 

pass,  de  1 'Optra,  E.  2. 
Baroiiill^re.  C.  5. 
Barres  (do«),  F.  4. 
Barth61eiiiT,  C  5. 
Basrroi,G.  4. 
Bassano,  B.  2. 
Basse-des-UrslDS,  B.  4. 
Basse-dii-Rempart,  P.  8. 
Bassins  (des),  B.  2. 8. 
Bassompierre,  F.  4. 
Bastille  (pi.  de  la)  F.G.4 
^atignollala  (des),  D.  i. 
0atignolle8(dc9),C.  D.  f 
Batlgnolles  (bd.),  C.  D.  4 
—  (place  des\  C.  r 
BattolrSt-Ylctor  (dn),E.d 
Baudin,  E.  3. 
Baudoyer  (place),  F.  4. 
Bayard,  C.  8. 
Baycn,  A.  1.  B.  4.  S. 
B6arn  (de),  F.  4 
Bcauboitrg,  E.  3. 4. 
Beauce  (de),  F.  8. 
Bcaujolais,  Palais-Royal, 

n.  E.  8. 
Bcaiijon,B.  2. 
Beanmarcbals      (bonl.), 

F.  8.  4. 

BcQune  (de),  D.  4. 
Beanregard,  E.  8. 
Ueans^jour  (bd.),  A.  4« 
Bcautreillis.  F.  4. 
Beauvau  (plaoe),  C.  S. 
Beauveau  (de),  G.  5. 
Beanveau  (march^),  G.  5. 
Beaux-Arts  (des),  D.  4. 
Beccaria,  G.  5. 
Beethoven,  A.B.  4. 
Bel  Air  (avenue  do),  H .  8. 
Bellechasse  (de).  D.  4. 
Bellcchasse  (place),  C.  4. 
Bellefond  (de),  E.  2. 
Belles  FeulUea  (des),  A. 


BeUeyille  (bd^^G.  2.  8. 
Belleville  (de),  G.  B.  2. 
Belli6vre,  G.  6. 
Bellini.  A.  8. 
BelIot,F.  1. 
Bel  Respiro  (du),  B.  2. 
BeUiiBue,  E.  1. 
Benott($t-).D.4. 
Btranger.  F.  8. 
Berey  (de),  F.  0. 5. 6. 
~(qaai4e).G.  0. 
Uercy  (bd  de).  G.  B.  5. 
Bercy  (pont  de).  G.  8. 
Bcrger,  E.  8. 
Iterg^re,  E.  2. 
IJergArc  (cit6),  E.  2. 
Berg6ro     (galerie)  ,  rue 
Geoffroy-Marie.  B.  2. 
Berlin  (de),  D.  2. 
Bernard  {Si-),  G.  4. 
Bernard  (imp.  St-),  G.  4 
Bernard  (quai  St-),F.  8. 
Rernard-Palissy.  D  4. 
Bernardins  (des).  £.  4. 
Berry  (de),  B.  C.  2. 
Berryer  (cit(5),  D.  8. 
Berlhier(l)d.),B.4. 
Berthollet,  B.  5. 0. 
Rertin-Poirde,  E.  4. 
Bcrton,  A.  4. 
Bertrand.  C.  8. 
B(itfannetqaaidc),F.  4. 
Bichat,  F.  2. 

Bienfaisance(deIa),C.D.2. 
Bi6vre  (de).  E.  4. 
Biilancourt  (de),  A.  S. 
Billiintt,  B.C.2. 
Billettes  (des),  F.  4. 
Billy  (qnai  de),  B.  8.  4. 
Bioeau  (boulevard),  A.  i 
Blot,  D.  i. 
Biragtie  (de),  F.  4. 
Riseornet,  P.  S. 
Bizet,  B.  2. 
BiainvlUe,  E.  5. 
Blanche,  D.  1.2. 
Blanche  (place),  D.  f< 
RIancs-Manteanx,  P.  4. 
Rlanc84danteaQx  (marcli6 
des),  F.  4. 
Blene,  B.  % 
Bloniet,  B.  C.  5, 
Blondel,  E.  8.  4. 
Rochart  de  Sarort,  E.  I. 
Boieldien  '.Place?,  E.  2. 
Boilean,  A.  5. 
Bois  (des),  H .  2. 
Boissiere,  A.  B.  3. 
Roissy-d'Auglas,  U.  8. 
Bon  (SI-),  E.  4. 


Bonaparte.  D.  4. 5. 

Boady  (de),  F.  3. 

Bonne -Mouvelle  (boule- 
vard), E.  2.  3. 

Bons-EnfanU  (des),  E.  8. 

Bordeaux,  G.  6. 

Borgh^e,  A. «. 

Bosquet  (av.),B.  3.  4.  C.  4. 

Bossuet  (de),  E.  2. 

BouGbardM,  F.  3. 

Boucher,  E.  4. 

fioudreau,  D.  2. 

Boufflers  (cit«),  F.  3. 

Bougainville,  C.  4. 

Bonlalnvilliers  (de).  A.  4. 

—  (a venae  de),  A.  4. 

Boulangei-s  (des),  E.  S. 

Bonlard,  D.  0. 

Boule-Rouge  (de  la),  E.  2. 

Boulets  (des).  G.  H.  4. 

Boulogne  (de),  D.  I. 

Boulogne    (Bofe-4e).   A. 
2.  3.  4. 

Rouloi  (du),  E.  3. 

Bouquet  de  LoBficbaiBp 
(du),  B.  3. 

Bourbon  (quai),E.  F.  4. 

Bourbon  >Ie-Gb&t£au.  D.  4. 

Bourdaloue,  E.  2. 

Bourdon  (boulevard),  F.4. 

Bourdonnais  (desj,  K.  4. 

Bouret.  G.  1. 

Bourg-P  Abb«  ( pass.),£.  3. 

Bourgogne  (de),  C  3.  4. 

Bonrsault,  C.  D.  1. 

Bourse  (de  la),  E  3. 

Bourse  (place  de  U};E.3. 

Bourtlbouj'g,  F.  4. 

Boutarel.  F.  4. 

Bouvines  (de),  H.  4. 

Rouvines  (av.  de).  H  4. 

Rrady  (passage),  faubourg 
Si-Denis,  F.  2. 

Rrantome,  F.  3. 

Braque  (de),  F  3. 

Rr6a.  U.  5. 

Br^cheauxLoops,  H.  8. 

Br6da,  E.  1.  2 

Bi^da  (place),  D.  £.  2. 

Bretagne  (de),  F  8. 

Breteuil  (place),  C.  S. 

Bretenit  (aveuuc},C.  4.  8. 

Breleuil  Me),  F.  8. 

Breton villicrs,  F.  4. 

Br^zin,  D.  0. 

Brise-Mlciie,  E.  4. 

Brissac,  F.  S. 

Brongniart,  B.  8. 

Bruaut,  F.  6. 

Brunei;  A.  B.  a. 
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Bruselles  (de),  D.  I. 
Bacherto  (4e  la).  B.  4. 
Bud  (de),  E.  D.  4. 
Bttci  (c«rrefoiir),  D.  4. 
Bud6,  F.  4. 
BuffanlUE.  3. 
Buffon,  F.  5. 
Bugeand  (ar.)*  A.  2.  s. 
BulssoB  St-Loui8<dii),G.a. 
Bur<i'Montmartre,  D.  i. 
Battes  (des),  H.  5. 
Biittes  CJiaaiaont  (square 

d«s},  G.  2. 
Buttes  ChaumoBt   (des)^ 

F.  i.  a. 

Cadet,  E.  2. 

Cadet  (place),  E.  a. 

Cafarelli,  F.  9. 

Caii.  ¥.  U 

Caire(du),E.  3. 

Caire  (plaoe  et  paasafe 

du),  £.  8. 
Calais  (dc),  D.  i. 
Cambae^rds,  C.  2. 
Canibrai  (place).  £.  %, 
Cainbronoe  (pl.j.B.  5. 
—  (de),  B.  5. 
CaiiiotijB.  4. 
Campagne  -  Premiere,  D. 

5.  0. 
Campo-Formio  (de),  F.  0 
CanalSt-Martin(du),F.J. 
Canettes  (des),  D.  4. 
Canivet  (du),  D.  4. 
Capucines  (bd.  des),  D. 

2.  3, 
Capucins  (me  et  place 

dej»),  E. «. 
Cardinal  Lemoine  (du), 

E-  5.  F.  4.  5. 
Cardinale,  D.  4. 
Cardinet,C.  i. 
Cannes  (dea),  E.  4.  5. 
Carnot,  D.  5. 
Caron  Ste.Catberine,F.4. 
Carr6  Mangny,  C.  3. 
Carriftrea  (des),  fiat.  D.  i. 
Carrousel  (place  du),D.  3. 
Carron8el(pontdu),D  4. 
Casimir  Delavigno,  E.  4. 
Casimir  Purler,  C  4. 
Cassette,  D.  4.  5. 
Cassini,  E.  6. 
r.astellane,  D.  2. 
Castex,  F.  4. 

Castiglione  (de),  0.  3.     . 
Catheriofl  (Stc-),  E.  S. 
Catiuat  (de),  £.  3. 
Cauraartln,  D.  2. 
C^cile  (Ste-),  E.  2 


C^lestlni  (4«af  d«),  P.  4. 
Cendriera  (dea),  Moil- 
montant.  G.  H.  3. 
(^easier,  E.  F.  S 

Centre  (du),  B.  %. 
CerUale  (de  la),  F.  4. 
ChabaonaU  (de),  D.  t. 
Chabrol  (de),  B.  F.  2. 
Cbaillot  (de),  B.  2.  t. 
Cbalgrin,  A.  B.  2. 
Chalignr,  C.  S. 
Cbdlous  (de),  G.  9. 
ChampagBT.  C.  4. 
Champ  d'Asile  (du\  D.  6. 
Cbamp-de«Mars  (du),B.4. 
Champ-de-Mars,  B.  4. 
ChampolUoo,  E.  4. 
Champs  (des),  CharMine, 

H.3. 
Cbamps  -  El  f  stes  (aveoQe 

dea),  B.  2.  C.  2.  3. 
Chanalelllea,  C  4. 
Change  (pont  aa),  E.  4. 
Cbanoinesse,  E.  4. 
Chantiera  (des),  F.  3. 
Chapelle  (pi.  de  la),  F.  I- 
Chapene(bd.  dela),  F.4. 
Cbapelle  (de  la),  F.  4. 
Chapelle  (de  la  Ste-).  E.  4. 
Chapelle  (coiir  dc  la  Ste-), 

an  Palais,  E.  4. 
Chapon,  F.  3. 
Chappe,  E.  I. 
Chaptal,D.  i. 
Charhnnnidre    Cde    la), 

E.F.  i. 

Charbounlers  (dea).  G.  5. 
Charenlon  (de),  G.  4.  5. 

H.  6. 

Charcntonlronte  de),  H.«. 
Charlemagne,  F.  4. 
Charles  v.,  F.  4. 
Charles  (SI-),  E.  4. 
Chariot,  F.  8. 
Chariot,  lerncs,  B.  2. 
Cnaronoe  (de),  G.  H.  4. 

—  (boulevard  de),  H.  4. 
Chartidre,  E.  5. 
Chartres  (galeriade),  ?•• 

lais-Royal.E.  8. 
ChAteau-d'Eaa    (da),  F. 
2.3. 

—  (place  dn),  F  8. 
Chftteanbrlant,  B.  2. 
Chdleaudun  (de),  I).  B.  2. 
Chdteau-Landon,  F.  4. 
Chitelet  (place  du ),  E.  4. 
Chaucbat,  E.  2. 
Cbandron^F.  (. 
Cbaurouriiier8Cde8),G.  2, 


Chau886e-d>Antlii,  D.  S. 
Cbauss^  -  d«  -  Maine  (de 

la),  D.  5.  e. 
Chauss^e -de-la-Mmlto- 

Passy  (de  la),  A.  3.  4. 
Chausson  (passage),  F.  2. 
Chaaveau-Lagarde,  D.  1. 
Chazelles,  C.  4.  2. 
Chemln -de - fer  (arenne 

du),  C.  5.  0. 

-(du),C.«. 
Cbemin-de-fer  de  Parts  I 

Corbeil,^  Orl^ns,Toar8, 

Bordeaux  el  Nantes,  F.  3. 
Chemin-de-fer  de  Paris  ft 

Lyon  et  Marseille,  G.  5. 
Chcmln-de-fer  de  Parte 

a  Sccaux,  D.  0. 
Chemin-<le-fer  de  Paris  k 

St-Germain,   h  Rotien, 

Dieppe  et  le  HATre,D.  2. 
Chemin-de-fer  de  Paris  * 

Strasbourg,  F.  2. 
Chemin-de-fer  de  Paris  h 

Versa lllcs,  left  ban k,DS. 

—  right  bank,  D.  2. 
Chemin-de-fer  du  Ifofd 

F.  i. 
Chemin-de-fer  dc  Cbar- 

tres  et  du  Mans.  D.  S. 
Chcmln-de-fer    de   Vhi- 

cennes,  G.  4. 
Cbemin-de*Retiilly,  H.  8. 
Chemln-Vert  (dn),  F.  4. 

G.  H.  3. 

Chemin  Vicinal,  H.  8. 
Chenier,  E.  8. 
Cherche-MidI,  C.  5.D.  4. 6. 
Cbemblni,  D.  8 
Chevalcret  (du),  F.  0.  8. 
Chcvert,  C.  4. 
Chevreuse,  D.  8. 
Choisenl  (de),  D.  2.  3. 
Cboiseul  (passage),  a  8. 
Choisy-lc-Roi  (av.   de), 

F.  6. 

Chopinette  (de  la),  G.  2. 
Christine,  E.  4. 
Christophe-Coloinb,  B.  2. 
Cimarosa,  B.  3. 
Cimetitre  (dn),  H.  8. 
Cimetidre-  Montmartre 

(av.  dn),  D.  4. 
Cirque  (dn),  C.  2.  3. 
Ciseaux  (des):  D.  4. 
cm  (de  la),  E.  4. 
^  (quai  de  la),  E.  4. 

—  (poot  de  la),  B.  4. 

—  d'AntiHj  D.  2. 
-Berpf«r,D^JK 
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CU«  Jonet)  G.  4. 
-Odiot.B.L 

—  d>Orl6an8,D.2. 

—  RiYerin,F.3.S. 

—  Tr^vise,  E.  a. 

—  Vind6.  D.  8. 
Citeanx  (des),  G.  4.  5. 
ClaiT)  D.  3. 

aaude  (St-),  Mar,  F.  8. 

Claude  Lorrain,  A.  5. 

Claude- vellefaux,  F.  2. 

Ciausel.  E.  2. 

Clef  (de  la),  E.  5. 

Clement,  D.  4. 

aer,  C.  4. 

a«r7  (de),  E  3. 

Qichr  (de),  D.  1.  2. 

Clichy  (ar.  de),C.  D.  4. 

CUchr  (bd.  de),  D.  E.  1. 

ClichT  (place  de).  D.  I. 

Clignancourt,  (dc),  E.  4. 

Clisson,  F.  6. 

Cloche-Perce,  F.  4. 

Cloitre  N.-D.  (du).  E.  4. 

— St-Honor«  (du),  E.  3. 

— -St-MeiTi(du),E.4. 

Clopin,  £.  5. 

Clos-Bruiieau,  E.  5 

Cios-Georgeot  (du).  D.  3. 

Clotaire,  B.  5. 

Clovis,  K.  5. 

Colbert,  E.  8. 

Colbert  (passage),  E.  3. 

Colis^  (du),  C.  2. 

Colonnes  (des),  E.  8. 

Comdte  (de  la),  C.  4. 

Commerce  (cour  et  pas- 
sage du),  E.  4 

Commerce,  Crenelle,  B.s. 

Commerce  (place  du),B  5. 

Commines,  F.  3. 

Compans,  H.  2. 

Compi^gne  (de),  F.  r  2. 

Concorde  (pi.  de  la),  C.  3. 
D,3.       . 

Concorde  (pont  dela),  C.8. 

Cond^  (de),  E.  4. 

Condorcet,  E.  4 .  2. 

Conference  (quai),  B.  C.  3. 

Conservatoire  (du),  E.  2. 

Constautine  (a  v.  de),E.  4. 

Constantino  (pont),  F.4. 5. 

—  Plaisance,  C.  D.  6. 
Constantinople,  C.  1.  D.  2. 
Cont6.  F.  3. 
Gonti  (quai),  B.  4. 
Contrescarpe  (bd.),  F.  4.5. 
Gopenbague  (de),  C.  I. 
Copernic,  A.  B.  8. 
Coq-Heroji,  E.  8. 


Goqnilli^re,  E.  3. 
Corbeau,  F.  2.  G.  3. 
Cordell6res  (des),  E.  6. 
Corderie  du  Temple  (pi. 

de  la),  F.  8. 
Cordlers  (des),  E.  5. 
Corneillc  (de),  E.  5. 
Comes  (des),  F.  8. 
Corvisart,  K  6. 
Cossonnerie  (dela),  E.  3. 
Cotentin  (de),  C.  6. 
Cotte,  G.  4.  5. 
Courcelles  (de),  B.  1.  2. 

C. 

Courcelles  (bd.),  B.  C.  4. 2. 
Couronnes  (des),G.  2.  3. 
Cours-la-Reine,  C.  3. 
Courtalon.  E.3. 
Couit7(de),D.  3. 
Coustou,  D.  1. 
Coutures-St-Gervals,  F.3. 
Cr^biUon,  E.  4. 
Crillon,  F.  4.  5. 
Crlro«e(de),G.  I.H.2. 
Croissant  (du),  E.  3. 
Croix- de  -  la-Bretonnerie 

(Ste-),  F.  4. 
-Nivert,  B.S. 

—  des  -  Petits  -  Champs, 
E.  3. 

— Rouge  (carrefour  de 
la).  D.  4. 

—  Rouge  (St.  Mand6),  H.O. 
Croulebarbe  (de),  E.  6. 
Crozatier,  G.  4. 5. 
Crussol,  F.  G.  3. 

Cujas,  E.  5. 
Cuvler.  F.  5. 
Cygne  (du),  E.  3. 
Dalayrac,  D.  3. 
Dames,Balignolles,C.D.i . 
Damiette  (de),  E.  3. 
Dangeau,A.  4. 
Dany  (impasse);C.  i. 
Daru,  B.  2. 
Daubenton,  E.  F.  5. 
Daumesnil  (ay.),  G.  H.5. 

—  (place),  H.  6. 
Dauphin  (du),  D.  3. 
Oauphine,  E.  4 , 
Dauphine  (place),  E.  4. 
David,  A.  3. 

Davy,  D.  i. 

D^barcaddre  (du),  A.  2. 
Debelleyme,  F.  3. 
Decamps,  A.  3. 
Dechargeurs  (des),  E.  8. 4. 
Delaborde,  C.  D.  2. 
Delaborde  (pL),  C.  2. 
Delaizemont^  A.  1. 


Oelambre;  D.  5. 
Delaroche^  A.  3.  4. 
Delessert,  A.  4.  B.  3. 
Delorme  (passage),  0. 3. 
Delta  (do),  B.  4. 
Demonrs,  B.  l. 
Denain  (bd.),  F.  2. 
Denis  (St-),  E.  8.  4. 
Denis  (bd.  St-),  E.  F.  3. 
Denis  (da  fg.  Stp-),F.  4.2. 
Deparcieux,  D.  0. 
Depart  (do),  JK  5. 
Mpartement  (do),  F.  i. 
Desaix.  B.  4. 

Desbordes  Valmore,  A.  S. 
Descartes,  E.  S. 
Desgenette.  B.  4. 
D^ir  (passage  do),  F.  2. 
Deux  Boules  (des),  E.  4. 
Deux-Ecus  Cdes).  E.  8. 
Deux-Ponts  (de8),F.  4. 
Deux-Portes  -  St-Sauveur 
(des),E.8. 

Deux-Portes-St-JeaB(des), 
E.  4. 

Deux-Soeurs  (pass,  des), 
E.  2. 

Didier  (St-),  A.  B.  3. 
Domat,  E.  4. 
Dombasle,  B.  8. 
Dominique  (St-),  B.  C.  3. 
4.  D.  4. 

—  passage,  B.  4. 
Dor6  (cit6),  F.  6. 
Douai  (de),  D.  4. 
Douane  (de  la),  F.  3. 
Doubles  (pNont  aux).  E.  4. 
Doudeauville,  B.  F.  I. 
Dragon  (du),  D.  4. 
Dragon  (cour  du),  D.  4. 
Drouot,  E.  2. 
Ducouedic,  D.  6. 
Duguay-Trouin,  D.  S. 
Du  Guesclin,  B.  4. 
Dulong,  C.  4. 
Dum^ril,  F.  6. 
Dumont  d'Drvllle,  B.  2. 
Dunkerque  (de),  E.  F.I.2. 
Dunois,  F.  G.  6. 
Duperr^,  D.  4. 
Dupetit-Thouars,  F.  3. 
Duphot,  D.  3. 
Dupin,  D.  4.  5. 
Dupleix,  B.  4. 
Dupleix  (place),  B.  4. 
Dupuis-B^ranger,  F.  8^ 
Dupuytren,  E.  4. 
Duquesne  (a v.),  c,  4. 
Duras  (de),  c.  3. 
Doret,  A.  3, 
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Daroe,  C.  5. 
Da  Sommerard,  E.  4.  5. 
Duviyier,  C.  4. 
EbU,  C.  5. 
Echand^  (de  V).  D.  4. 
Bchelle(delO.  D.S. 
Echiquier  (de  1%  E.  X 
Bclases  St-Martln,  F.  2. 
Ecole  (place  de  P);  D.  3. 
Ecole-de-M^decine^E.  4* 
—  (place  de),  E.  4. 
Ecole  Polyteclmique  (de 

10,  E.  5. 

Eeoles  (des),  E.  4. 5. 
Ecosse  (d'),  E.  S. 
Ecouffea  (des),  F.  4. 
Ecuriea  -  d'Artois    (des), 

B.  C.  2. 

Eglise(pl.der).Bat.,C.l. 
EgUse(deP),Greii..  B.5. 

Elisabeth  (Ste-),  F.  3. 
Elfs^e  (palais  de)jC.  3. 

Elyste  (delOjC.  3. 
Elzevir,  F.  4. 
Empereur  (ayenue  de  V)j 

A.  B.  3. 

Enf an  to-Rouges  (des) ,  F.3. 

Enfer  (d'),  D.  6.  E.  5. 

Enfer(l)ouley.  d'),D.5.6. 

Enfer  (place  dO,  D.  0. 

Enghien  (d^,  E.  2. 

Entrepdt  (de  10,  F.  2.  3. 

Entrepreneurs.  B.  4. 5. 

Epde-de-Bois  (de  P);  E.  5. 

Eperon  (de  P),  E.  4. 

Erard,  G.  5.  6. 

Erfnrth  (dO,  D.  4. 

Erlanger^  A.  4.  5. 
,  Ernestine^  F.  (. 

Essai  (de  P),  F.  8. 

Essling  (ay.  d>),  B.  2. 
;  Estries  (d'),  C.  4. 
;Elolle(deP),Tem..B.2. 

Etoile  (place  de  P),  B.  2. 

Eugene  (bouL),  A.  1. 

Eugene  Delacroix,  A .  4. 
rjEurope  (place  d'),  D.  l. 
j'  Bnstacbe  (place  St-),  E.  3. 

Byftque  (P),  D.  3. 

Kylau  (avenue  d'),  A.  3. 
,  I B.  2. 
{,  Eylau  (place  dO,  A.  3. 

Fabert,  C.  3.  4. 

Paisanderie  (de  la),  A. 
f;  2.  3. 

Paraday,  B.  i. 

Pargeau  (St-),  H.  2. 

Panoonnier  (pass.),  F.  4. 
I  iPavart,  E.  2. 
f/  liWen,  D.  4. 


F61icit«(deIa),C.1. 
F^ndlon,  E.  2. 
Fer-a-Monlin  (da),E  F.  6. 
Ferdinand  (St-),  A.  B.  2. 
Ferdinand-Berthoad,F.  3. 
Ferme-dea-Mathurins  (de 

la),  D.  2. 
F«rou,  D.  4.  S. 
Ferronnerie  (de  la),  E.  8. 
Ferrus,  E.  8. 
Fessard,  G.  H.  2. 
Penillantines  (des),E.  5. 
Feydeau^E.  3. 
Feydeau  (galerie),pa88age 

des  Panoramas,  B.  3. 
Fiacre  (St-),  E.  2.  3. 
Fld«Iit«  (de  la),  F.  2. 
FigaierSt.Paul(du),F.4. 
Filles-Dieu  (des),  E.  3. 
Filles-do-Calvalre,  F.  3. 
■-  (boulevard  des),  F.  8. 
Filles-St-Thomas     (des), 

E  3. 

Flal:idre(de),  G.  I. 
Fl^chier,  E.  2. 
Fleurns  (de),  D.  S. 
Florentin  (St-),D..3. 
Foin  (du),  au  Marais,F.  4. 
Folle-M^ricourt,  F.  G.  3. 

Regnault,  G.  3.  H.  4. 

Fondary,  B.  5. 
Fontaine-au-Roi,  F.  G.  8. 
FontaineSt.  Georges,  DM. 
Fontaines  (des),  F.  3. 
Fontarabie,  H.  4. 
Fontenoy  (place  de),  C.  4. 
Forest.  D.  4. 
Forez  (du),  F.  3. 
Forges  (des),  au  Calre,  E.  3 
Fortin,  C.  2. 
Foss^s-St-Bemard,  F.  5. 
— St-Jacques  (d^),  E.  5. 
— StrMarcel  (des),  E.  6. 
Fouarre  (du),  E.  4. 
Four-St-Germain,  D.  4. 
Four^t-Jacques,  E.  5. 
Fourcy-St-Antolne  (de), 

F.4. 

Founieaux  (des),  C.  5. 
Fourneaux  (pass.des),C.6. 
Foy  (Ste-),  E.  3. 
Fran^aise,  E.  3. 
Francois  ler,  B.  3.  4. 
—  (place),  C.  3. 
Franfois-G^rard,  A.  4. 
Fran^ois-Miron,  F.  4. 
Francs-Bourgeois    (des), 

au  Marais,  F.  4. 
Franklin,  A.  3. 4. 
Freycinet,  B.  3. 


Frledland   (ayenne  de) 
B.  C.  2. 
Frochot,  E.  i. 
Froissart,  F.  3. 
Frondeurs  (des),  D.  8. 
Fulton,  G.  6. 
Furstemberg,  D.  4. 
Gabriel  (avenue),  C.  2. 
Gaillard  (cit«),  D.  i, 
Gai]lon,D.  8. 
Gaillon  (carrefoor).  D.  8. 
Gatt^,  Hontrouge,  D.  5. 6. 
Galande,  E.  4. 
Gallic.  B.  2.  8. 
Galvanl,  B.  I. 
Gambey.  G.  8. 
Garanciere,  D.  4.  S. 
Garde8-ChapeUe(de8),E.4 . 
Gare  (bd.  de  la),  F.  G.  «. 
Gare  (qua!  de  la),  G.  6. 

—  (de  la).  F.  5. 6. 
Gautrin  (passage),  C.  8. 
Gay-Lussac,  E.  5. 

Gaz  (du),  F.  6. 
Genevieve  (Ste-),  H.  2. 
Genty  tpassage),G  5. 
Gcntiily  (de),  E.  F.  6. 
Geoffroy-PAngeviD,  F.  8. 
Geoffroy-PAsnier.  F.  4. 
Geoffroy-Maric,  E.  2. 
Geof(roy-St-Hilaire,  F.  5. 
Georges  (St-),  E.  2. 
Georges  (pi.  St-),  D.  E.  2. 
G^rando,  E.I. 
Gerbert,  B.  4.  5. 
Germain  (MarchdSt-).D.4. 
Germain  (bd.  St-),U.  3.  4. 

E.  4.  5.  F.  5. 
Germaln-PAuxerrois  (St-) 

E.4. 
Germain    -  PAuxerrois 

(place  St-),  E.  4. 
Germain  PiUon,  D.  E.  4. 
Gerson,  E.  5. 
Gerson  (place),  E.  5. 
Gesyres  (qua!  de),  E.  4. 
GiUes  (St-),  F.  4. 
Gindre  (du,  D.  4. 
Girardon,E.  i. 
Git^e-C(Bur,E.  4. 
Glacidre  (de  la),  E.  6. 
Gobelins  (des),  E.  6. 
Gobelins  (av.  des),E.  F.  6. 
Godefroy,  F.  6. 
Godot-de-Mauroy,  D.  2. 

-  Ccit6),  B.  3. 
Gomboust,  D.  8. 
Goutte  d'Or  (de  la),  E.  F.  1 . 
Gozlin,  D.  4. 
Gracieu6e,  E,  5. 
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Graod-Cerf  (pan.do)^.  9. 
Grand-ChanUer(4ttX  F.3. 
Grtod-Priear«  (du),  F.  3. 
Grande  Arnica  (aTaaiM 

da  la),  A.  B.  2. 
Grande  -  Ghanmitoe  (da 

la),D.5. 
Grande-Tmasderia,  E.3. 
Granda-AttguatiBa   (daa), 

E.4. 
Graoda  -  Aiigiisttiu(q«ai 

das),  D.  4. 
Grands-De(r«a  (des)yB.  4. 
Grange  am  BelleSyF.  G.  2. 
Grange-Batali^re.  E.  2. 
GraYilUera(de8)yF.9. 
Grerhrtbe.  0.  2. 
Gr^fre  de  Tome,  B.  4. 
OreBeUe«t<jermalA,B.C 

D.4. 

Grenelle  (q«al  de),B.  4. 
GreBeUe(lK>at.  de}^.  4. 5. 

C.5.  '^ 

-  (pout  de),  A.  B.  4 
Greneta,  B.  K.  3. 
Grenier^t»Lazare,  E.  FJk. 
Grettieiveur-l'Eatt,F.  4. 
Crttry,  E.  2. 
Greuse,  A.  S. 
GrllMauval,  D.  4. 
Grilcda),E.  5. 
Groa,  A.  4. 

GudmtoA  (linpa>M),  P.  4. 
Guto^aud,  B.  4. 
GuArin^Boiaseau,  F.  3. 
GaUlaume(St-),IK4, 
Gniaarde,  D.  4. 
GuT-de-U]>ro8se,  F.  S. 
Guyot,  B.  C.  1. 
Haies-Charonne(das},U.4. 
HaliiVT)  D.  2, 
Halle  au  Bid,  E.  3. 
Halle  aui  Cuirs,  F.  5. 6. 
HaII«,  D.  6. 
Bailee  Centrales,  E.  3. 
Hambonrg  (de).  C.  2. 
Hanovre  (de),  D.  2. 
Harlay  (de),  au  Afarala. 

F   3. 

Harlay  dti  Palais,  E.  4. 
Haussmann  (boul.).C.D.2. 
Hantefeullle,  E.  4. 
Hautevillc,  E.  2. 
Hautpoul  (d'),  H.  2. 
flAvre  (passage  du),  D.  2. 
HATre  (roe  et  place  du), 

D.  2.  ' 

Haxo,  R.  2. 
Hasard  (da),  D.  3. 


Helder  (da),  D.  2. 
Henri-Quatre  (plaee  da), 

PoDt-Nettf,  B.  4. 
Heori-Qaatre(f|Qai),F.4.5. 
Harold,  A.  4. 
HlroadeUe(daV)E.4. 
Hippolyte  (Sl-),E.e. 
Hoche,  B.  4, 
Holzbaeber  (eiU  et  pM- 

sage),  G.  3. 

Homme- Arm^  (de  1%  F.  4. 
Honor^Cbevaller,  D.  6. 
Honors  (St-),  D.  E.  3. 
HoBord  (doUreSt-).  D.  3. 
Honerd  (aMrebA  St<),  ou 

dea  Jacobins,  D.  2.  8. 
Honor^dii  fanbourgSt*), 

B.  C.  2.  D.  3. 
Hdpital  (bd.  daV),F.  S.  6. 
H6pHaUplaM  da  IV  5. 
HOpiUI  St.  UNiia  (da  P)* 

F.  2. 
Horloge   (galerie  de   10; 

prte  I'Opdra,  E.  2. 
Horloge  (qoai  de  P),E.  4. 
Hospitalieres-SaiBt-Ger- 

vais  (dea),  F.  4. 
HAtol-CoU>ert(der),B.4. 
H6tel-da8-Fenaes(passage 

de  P),  E.  8. 

Hdtel-de-ViUe  (der),F.4, 
Hdtel-de-VUle  (place  de 

P),  E.  4. 
H6tel-de-viUa   (a«ai  de 

P),  E.  P.  4. 
Hdtal-Dieu,  B.  4. 
Houdon,  E.  4. 
Huchette  (de  la),  B.  4. 
Humboldt,  E.  6. 
Hyacin  (he  (St-) .  St-Hono- 

r6,a3. 

I6na  (dO,  C.  3.  4. 
I4na  (avenue  d'},  B.  2. 3. 
lena  (pent  d^,  B.  3. 4. 
Industrie  (pass.  delO,F.2. 
Industrie  (bazar  deP),E^. 
Ingres  (av.)}A.  4. 
Innocents  (des),  E.  3. 
Innocents  (sq.  des),  E.  3. 
lnvalides(bd.des),C.  4.5. 
invftlldes  (pont  des),  C.3. 
Invalides  (esplanade  des), 

C.3  4.  ' 

Irlandais  (des),  £.  5. 
Isly  (passage  de  P),  G.  2 
Isly  (de  P),  D.  2. 
Halle  (boulevard  dO,E.  0. 
Italie  (av.  d'),  F.  6. 
Italiens  (bd.  des},D.  E.  2. 
Jacob,  D.  4. 


Jac(niart,G.  S; 
Jaeqiea  (St-),  E.  4.  S. 
Jacques  (bd.  St-)  D.B.«. 
Jacques  (dufaakoorg  SW) 

E.tt. 
Jacque»C««r,  F.  4. 
Jacques  de  Broaae^  F.  4. 
lacquea  la  iMiclteFfca  (sq. 

andtourSt-),  E.4. 
Jardln    at    galeriea   da 

Palais  Royal,  E.  3. 
Jardln  daa  Plantea,  F.  5. 
Jardln  du  Luxembourf, 

D.  E.  8. 

Jardlnet  (du),  B.  4. 
Jardln8^-Paid(daa),F.  4. 
Jeraate  (A»)^F.  4. 
Javel(quaide).A.B.4.S. 
Javal  (d«).  A.  B.  5. 
Jeaa-Bftfft,  D.  5. 
Jean-BeaiFSiM,  P.  4. 
Jean-BologM,  A.  4. 
Jean-Bottton  (riielle),G.5. 
Jean-de-Bea«nrats,  B.  4. 5. 
JeaB^oaloft,  C.  8. 
Jean-J.-Rousseau,  E.  3. 
Jean-Lantier,  £.  4. 
Jean'Nicot,  C.  3. 
Jean-Hobert,  F.  4. 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  F  0. 
Jeanne  d^Aro  (pi.),  F.  6. 
Jeaamapea  (quaide),  F. 

1.2.8. 

Jenner,  F.  6. 
Jessalat  (de),  F.  I. 
JeAneurs  (des).  fi.  3. 
Joinville  (passage),  G.  2.  • 
Jollvet,  .0.  5. 
Joquelet,  E.  3. 
Joseph  (St-),  H.  8, 
Jos^pbiae  (avenue),  B.2.3. 
Josset  (pass.).  0.4. 
Joubert,  D.  2. 
Jouffroy,  F.  5, 
Jouffroy  (passaffa),  E,  2. 
Jour  (du),  E.  8. 
Jouvenet,  A.  5. 
Joiiy  (de),  F.  4. 
Juge»>ConsuIs  (das),  E.  i. 
Juifs  (des),  P.  4. 
Juign^  (de),  B.  3. 
Jules  C6sar,  F.  4. 
JuIien-la-Croiz,  G.  H.  2.3. 
Julien-le-Pauvre  (St-),£.  4 
Jusslenne  (de  laj,  E.  3. 
Jussieu,  P.  &. 
Jussieu  (pl.^,  F.  S. 
Justice  (place  du  Palais 

de),  E.  4. 
Justice  (Palais  da),  E.  4.^ 
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Keller,  G.  4. 
ICeppler.B.  3. 
VLliher  fde).  B.  4. 
I..a  Baume  (de\  C.  3. 
LiAbourdonnaie  (de),  C.  4. 
I^abourdonnaye  (av.)>  B. 

3.  4.  C.  4. 
I^  Bruy^re,  D.  I.  2. 
I^c^pftde.  E.  F.  5. 
I^a  Chaise  (de),  D.  4. 
l^a      Condamtne     (de). 

D.  1. 
I^aca^e,  F.  5. 
Laca^e  (ay.),  F.  5. 
L.«  Farette^  D.E.  2-  F.  1. 2. 
L.«  Fayette  (place),  E.  2. 
I^aferri^re  (pass.),  D.  E.  2. 
l^a  Feuiltade  (de),  E.  3. 

I^ffitte,  E.  2. 

La  Fontaine.  A.  f. 

Lagny  (de),  H.  4.  5. 

La  Harpe  (de).  B.  4. 

Lamarf  ine,  B.  3. 

l4i  Motlie-Piquet  (av.  de), 

C.4. 

Lance:ie(dela)>  H.  6. 

Lancl*7  (de),  F.  2. 

Laiines  (bo«l ),  A.  2.  3. 

La  P^rouse  (do),  6.  2.  3. 

La  Place,  E.  5. 

Lappe  (de),  G.  4. 

La  Quintinle.  B.  C.  9. 

La   Roclieroucauld  (de), 

D.  2; 

Las-Cases.  D.  4. 

La  Toar-a'Auvergne  (de), 
B.  2. 

l^tour-Maubourg  (Ixnile- 
vard),  C.  8, 4. 

Laugler,  B.  I. 

Lanreiit(St-),F.2. 

LaarialoQ.  A.  3.  B.  2.  3. 

Laval,  E.  t. 

LavandiAres  (des),  E.  4. 

LavoiBier,  C.  2. 

La  Vrilliftre  (de).  E.  3. 

Lazare  (9t-),  U.  B.  2. 

Lebon,  B.  f. 

Lederc,  D.  6. 

Lecoarbe,  B.  C  S. 

Legendre,  C.  D.  t. 

Legraverend,  G.  5. 

LekaiB,  A.  4. 

Lemarois,  A.  5. 

liemercier,  D.  I. 

Lemoine  (pasaage),  E.  3. 

Leonard  de  Vhiel,  A.B.2. 

Ltonie,  D.  i 

U  PeleUer,  E.  2. 

Leplc,D.  I 


LeroQi,  A.  2. 
Lesdignite^F.  4 
Lesuear,  A.  B.  I. 
Levert,  H.  2. 
Levis,  C.  I. 
Lhomood,  E.  5. 
Liancourt,  D. «. 
Libert.  |l.  6. 
Lilas  (<le8),  H,2. 
Lille  (de),  C.  D.  3.  4. 
Lingerie  (de  la),  E.  3. 
Linn^,  F.  5. 
Linois,  B.  4. 

Lions-St-Paul  (des),  F.  4. 
Lisbonne  (de),  C.  2. 
Lobao»  E.  F.  4. 
Loblneau,  D.  4. 
L.oire  (quai  de  Ia%  G.  i. 
Lombards  (das),  B.  4. 
Londres  (de),  O.  2. 
Longctiamps  (de),  A.  3. 
LongchaDii)s(boiU.de),A.  3 
Lord-Byron,  B.  2. 
Louis-le-Grand,  D.  2.  3. 
Louis  (He  St-),  E.  F.  4. 
Louis  (St-),  E.  F.  4. 
Loais-PhHippe  (poat),F.4. 
Lourcine  (de),  E.  6. 
LouYois,  B.  3. 
LouTois  (place),  E.  3 
Louvre  (do),  E.  3. 4. 
I^UTre  (paiais  du),  E.  3. 4. 
Louvre  (quai  du),E.^. 
Louvre  (place  d«),  D.  3 
Louvre  {jpoDt  du),  ou  de.^ 

Arts,  E.  4. 
Lowendal  (avenue),  6  ?. 

C.  4. 

Lubeck  (dc),  B.  3. 
Lully,  E.  3. 
Lune  (de  la),  E.  3. 
Luxeml)Ourg  (de),  D.  3 
—  (avenue  du),  D.  E.  5. 
Lyon  (de),  F.  4.  5. 
Lyonnai)  (des),  E.  6. 
Wabillon,  D.  4. 
M4con,  Bercy,  G.  6. 
Madame,  0. 4.  5. 
Madeleine  (bouley.  dela), 

IK  9. 
Madeleine  (place),  D.  2.  3. 
tMadelcine  (galcrie  dc  la), 

D.3. 

Mademoiselle,  B.  5. 
^ladrid  (de),  C.  D.  2. 
Magdcbourg  (de),  B.  3. 
Magenta  (bd.),  E.  1 .  F.  2. 3- 
Magoan,  F.  2.  3. 
Mail  (du),  E.  3. 
Maillot,  Porte,  A,  2, 


VU 

dahD. 


5.6. 

-  place  dn,  D.  s. 

-  (av.  du),  C.  D.  s. 
Mairle  (de  la),  A.  L 
^altrt-Albert,  B.4. 
Malakoff  (av.),  A.  3  3. 
Mala4uai8(qiial),l).4. 
Malar,  C.  3. 
Malesherbea,  C.  L  X 
Malesherbci  (b4.>,C  4.3. 

D.2. 

Malesberbes  (place),  ('«  4. 
Malher,  F.  4. 
Malta  (da).  G.  3. 
Mandar.  £.  3. 
Mandd  (avenue  S(-),ll.  S. 
Mansart,  D.  i. 
Marals(de8),  faubouriSt. 

Martin.  V.  2.  3. 
Marals  (entrepot  des).  au 

canal,  F.  3. 
Marbeuf,  B.  C.  3. 
Marbeiif  (av.),  B.  C.  3. 
Marc  (St-),  E.  2. 
Marcadet,  C  D.  B.  F.  I. 
Marcel  (St-,  bd.),  E.  F.  fl. 
March6  (du),  A.  i. 

-  Bcauveau,  a  5. 

—  uux-Fleurs,  E.  4. 

—  anx-Fourrages,  D.  5. 
-aux-Veaux,  E.  4.  3. 
des  Carmes,  E.  4.  5. 

—  -Neuf  (quai  du),  E.  4. 
"  -St-Gcrro»in,  1).  4, 

— St-Gervais,  P.  4. 

—  -St-Honore,  I).  3. 

—  de  la  Taliee,  E.  4. 
--St-Martin,F.  3 
Marengo,  E.  3. 
Marguerite  (Ste-^,  G.  4. 
Marie  (pont),  F.  4. 
Marie  (Ste-),  Mtre.,  E.  I. 
Mario  (passage  Sic-),  fw 

bourgSt-Germaln,D.  4. 
Marie-Stuart,  E.  3. 
Marignan  (de),  C.  3. 
Marigny  (avenue),  C.  2.  .7. 
Marivanx,  B.  2. 
Maroc  ^dii),  F.  G.  1. 
Marquefoy,  F,2. 
Marronniers  (des),  A.  4. 
Marseille  (de),  F.  2. 
MarsoUier,  0.  s. 
Martel,  E.  F.  3. 
Martignac,  C.  4. 
Martin  (St-),  E.  3.  4.  F.  3. 
Martin   (St-),   canal,  F 

1.2. 
Martin  (bd.  St-),  F.  3. 
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Martin  (da  faoboiirsSH, 
F.I.S. 

Martrrs(det),B.1.  2. 
Maiteran,  C  S. 
MamlUon,  E.  4. 
MaUfaon(av.),B.LC.8. 
Matlgnon,  C  2.  8. 
Mauliert  (place),  B.  4. 
MaiibeiiKe(de),kF.  4.2. 
Maiiba«,  E.  F.  8. 
MaaoonMil,  K.  8. 
Maur  (St-),Popincoiirt,F. 

9.  G.  2.  8. 4. 
Manre  (dn),  B.  8. 
Manvais   Gar^ons  (des), 

E.4. 

Mayet.  C.  S. 
Maiagran,  B.  2. 
•*  (Impaste),  E.  2. 
Maiarine,  K.  4. 
Mazas  (bd.),  F.  G.  H.  5. 
MaiaB  (place).  F.  5. 
Meanx  (do),  G.  1.2. 
Mechaln,  E.  6. 
MMicia»  E.  5. 
M4gis8erie(qual  d6).E.  4. 
M^hnl,  D.  8. 
Mtoan,  E.  8. 
M^niimontant,  G.  H.  3. 
—  (bonlcT.  de),  G.  H.  8. 
Mercier,  E.  8. 
Mercosur,  G.  4. 
Meslay,  F.  3. 
Messageries  (des),  E.  2. 
MessagerieB  •  Nationales 

(pass,  des),  E.  8. 
Messine  (ay.  de),  C.  2. 
MeU  (de),  E^.  2. 
Meiiniers  (niel.  des),  H.  6. 
Meyerbeer.  D.  2. 
Mdzidres.D.4. 
Michel  (place  St-),  E.  4. 
Michel  (pont  St-),  E.  4. 
Michel  (bd.  St-),  B.  4. 5. 
Michel  (qual  St-),  E.  4. 
Michel-Ange,  A.  4.  5. 
Michel-le-Comte,  F.  3. 
Michodidre  (de  Ia),D.  2.3. 
MignoD,  E.  4. 
Milan  (de).  D  2. 
Mlnimes  (des),  F.  4. 
MioUis,  B.  C.  6. 
Miracles  (Cour  des),  E.  3. 
Hiromesnil,  C  2. 
Missions  (des),  D.  5. 
Mogador,  D.  2. 
Moineaux  (des),  D.  3. 
Moines  (des),  G.  D.  4. 
Molar,  F.  3. 
Moliere,  D.  3. 


Moll«re  (passage),  E.  4 

Monceaa  (de),  B.  C  2. 

Moncean  (pare  de),  C.  2. 

Monoer,  D.  4.  2. 

Mond^tour,  E.  8. 

Mondovi  (de),  D.  3. 

Monge,E.-5.tt. 

.Monge  (place),  E.  5. 

Monjol,  0.  2. 

Monnale  (de  la),  E.  4. 

Monsieur  (de),  C.  4. 

Monsieor-le-Prince,  E.4.5. 

Monsigny,  D.  3. 

Montagne-Ste-  Genevieve 
(de  la),  E.  5. 

Montagne-Passy  (carre- 
(fourdela),  A.  4. 

Montaigne,  C.  2.  8. 

MonUigne,  (Av.),  B.  C  3. 

Montaliyet,  C.  2. 

Mont-Cenis  (da).E.  4. 

Montebello  (quai),  E.  4. 

Montesquieu,  E.  3. 

Montesquieu  (pass.),  E.  3. 

Montfaucon,  D.  4. 

Montgallet,  H.  5. 

Montgolfier,  F.  3. 

Montholon,  E.  2. 

Montholon  (square),  E.  2. 

Monthyon,  E.  2. 

Montmartre  (cimeti^re), 
D.  1. 

Montmartre  (bouleyard), 
E.2. 

Montmartre,  E.  2. 3. 

Montmartre  (du  fau- 
bourg), E.  2. 

Montmorency,  E.  F.  3. 

Montorgueil,  E.  3. 

Mont-Pamasse  (clmetid- 
re),  D.  5.  6. 

Mont-Pamasse  (du),  D.  S. 

Mont -.  Parnasse  (boule- 
vardy,  C.  D.  5. 

Montpensier(galerle),  Pa- 
lais-Royal. D.  E.  3. 

Montpensier,  D.  E.  3. 

Montreuil  (de),  G.  H.  4. 

Montrouge  (bd.  de),  D.  5. 

Montrouge  (pi.  de).  D.  6. 

MontRozier,  A.  1.  2. 

Montsouris  (sqnr.de),  D.6. 

Mont-Thabor  (du),  C.  8. 

Morand,  G.  3. 

Moreau,  G.  5. 

Morillons  (des),  B.  C.  6. 

Norland  (bouley.),  F.  4. 5. 

Momay.  F.  4. 

Morny  (de),  B.  3.  C.  2. 

Moscou  (de),  I),  f . 


M<Melle(de1a),G.  1. 
Mouffetard,  E.  S. «. 
Moulin  (pass.),  G.  s. 
Moulin-Vert  (du).  D.  6. 
Moulins  (des),  D.  3. 
Monlins,  Bat,  D.  I. 
Moussy  (de);F.  4. 
Mnlhouse  (de),  E.  3. 
Municipality  (de  la).  A  5 
Mnrillo,  B.  2. 
Myrrha,E.  F.  I. 
Nancy  (de),  F.  2, 
Naples  (de),  C.  2. 
Napoleon  (ay.)  D.  3. 
Napolton  (eit^),  £.  I.  2. 
NapoUon  lll.(place^,D.  3. 
Napolton  (quai),  E.  4. 

—  (pont),  G.  6. 
Nationale,  F.  6. 
NaUyit«  (de  la),  H.  6. 
Nayarin  (de),  E.  2. 
Necker,   Marchd  Ste-C<- 

therine,  F.  4. 
Necker  (hdpltal).  C.  5. 
Nemours  (cour  et  galerie 

de),  Palais-Royal,  E.  3. 
Nemours  (de),  G.  3. 
Nesles  (de),  D.  4. 
Neaf  (pont).  E.  4. 
NeuilIy(ayenuede),A.  1.2 
NeulUy  (bouleyart  dc), 

B.C.I. 
Neaye-Bourg-rAbb^,E.  3. 
— des-Capucines,  D.  3. 
— Coquenard,E.  2. 

—  Fontalne-St -George 
D.I. 

—  -des-Mathurins,  D.  % 

—  -Notre-Dame,  E.  4. 

—  -des-Petits-Champs.  D  . 
8.4. 

— de»-Petits-P6res,B.  3. 
— Popincourt,  G.  3. 
-St-Augustin,  D.  3.  4. 

—  -St-M«dard,  E.  5. 

—  -St-Merri,  E.  8.  4. 
Neyers  (de),  E.  4. 
Newton,  B.  2. 
Nicolai,  H.  6. 

Nicolas  (St-),  faulMMirgSt  - 
Antoine,  G.  4. 
Nicolas  -  du  -Chardonnc  t 
(St.),  E.  5.. 

Nicolas-Flamel,  E.  4. 
Nicolet,  c  8. 
Nicolo,  A.  3.  4. 
NoUet,  C.  D.  I. 
Nonains  d'Hy^res  (des) 
F.  4.  ' 

Nord  (place  du),  E.  i. 
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IVormandie  (de),  F.  8. 
Notre-Damc  (pont),  E.  4, 
Notre  •  Dame  -  de-Bonne- 

NonreUe,  E.  2.  3. 
>-  des  Champs,  D.  S. 
de-t>rtce,  Chauss^e- 

d'Antin,  D.  2. 
— -de-Lorette,   D.  I. 

£.2. 
de-Nazareth^  F.  8. 

—  -de-necoiiTrance,  E. 
»  des  Victoires,  E.  3. 
JNoyers  (des),  E.  4. 
Oberkampf,  F.  G.  3. 
ObliD,  E.  3. 
Observatoire,  D.  6. 
Obsenratoire    (carrefonr 

de  10,  D.  E.  5. 

—  (avenue  del>),D.«. 
Od^on  (de  I'),  E.  4. 
Odton  (place  de  1'),  E.  4. 
Od^on  (carrejronr)j  E.  4. 
Odiot  (cit«).  B.  2. 
Op^ra  (a¥.  de  V),  D.  2. 3. 
Op*ra  (pi.  de  10,  D.  2. 
Op^ra  (passage  de  r),E.2. 
Opportune  (Ste-),  E.  3. 
opportune   (place  Ste-), 

E.3. 

Oran  (dO,E.F.  i. 
Oratolre-dnrLouTre    (de 

10.  E.  8. 

Orf6yres  (des).  B.  4. 
Orfdvres  (quai  des),  E.  4. 
Orillon  (de  10. 0.  2.  3. 
Orl^ns  (dO,  Bercy,  G.  8. 
Orleans  (ayenne  d')  D.  6. 
Orl6ans-St-Honor4,E.  3. 
Orleans  (galerie  dO,  Pa- 

laia-Royal,  E.  3. 
Orleans  (quai  dO,  E.  F.  4. 
Omano  (1h>u1.),  E.  I. 
Orsay  (quai  dO,  B.  3.  4. 

C.  D.  8. 

Ortie»-St-Honor6,  D.  8. 
Oscille  (de  10,  auMarais, 

F.3. 

Oudinot,  C.4 
Ouen  (avenue  St-),  D.  I. 
Onost  (de  lO^Sablonville, 

^  Plaisance,  C.  D.  6. 
Onrcq  (de  P),  G.  1. 
Ouroq  (canal  de  lOj  G.  I. 
Ours  (anxjL  E.    • 
Pagevin,  El.  8. 
Palllet,  B.  5. 
Paix  (de  la),  D.  • 
Pajol,  F.  I. 
Pajon,  A.  4. 


LIST  OF  STREETS,  8QtJAlUS8»  ETC.  it 

Palais  (lie  du\  E.  4.        Perronet,  D.  4. 

Palais  (boul.  du),  E.  4.      P^tersbourg  (deSt-),D.  I  Ji 

Palai8-Bourbon(placeda),  Petit,  G.H.  i. 

Palais  de  llnstitut  (place 

du),  D.  4. 

Palais  denndustrie,C.S. 
Palais-Royal,  E.  8. 
Palatine,  D.  4. 
Palestro  (de),  E.  8. 
Panoramas  (passage  des), . 

E.2. 

Pantheon,  E.  5 
Pantheon  (place  du),E.5. 
Papillon,  E.  2. 
Papin,  E.  8. 
ParadU(de),faubour8St.  j 

Denis,  E.  F.  2. 
Pare  (du),  A.  I. 
Parcheminerie  (de  la),E.4 
Parc-Royal  (du),  F.  4. 
Parme  (de),  D.  4. 
Parmentier  (avenue),  G.8. 
Parvis-Notre-Dame  (place 

du),  E.  4. 
Pascal,  E.  6. 

Passages,  see  their  names. 
Pasquier,  D.  2. 
Passy  (de).  A.  4. 


Passy  (place  de),  A.  4. 

Passy  (quai  de),  A.  B.4. 

Pastourel,  F.  3. 

Paul  (St-),  F.  4. 

Paul  Lelong,  E.  8. 

Panqnct,  B.  8 

Pav^e,  au  Marais,  F.  4. 

Payenne,  F.  4. 

Piclet,  B.  5. 

Pelican  (du),  E.  3. 

Penthi^vre  (de),  C.  2. 

P6pini6re  (de  la),  V,  S. 

Perc^e-St-Antoine^  )f  j,.l. 

Perceval,  D.  6. 

Perche  (du),  F.  s. 

Percier  (avenue).  C  2. 

Pereire  (boulev.),A.  B.  i 

Perelre  (place),  B.  l. 

Pdre-la-Cbai8e(cinie(idre) 
H.  8.  4. 

P6res  (des  Sts-),  0. 4. 

Pftres  (pont  desSts-),!).  4. 

Pergoltee,  A.  2. 

Purler.  A.  B.  1. 

Pirignon  (de),  G.  S. 

Perle  (de  la),  F.  8.  4. 

Pemelle,E.4. 

Perrault,  E.  8.  4. 

Perron  (passage  du)  Pa- 
lais-Royal, E.  3. 

Perronet,  A.  I. 


Petit  Carrwu  (dn),  &  t. 

—  MnBc(du),F.4, 

—  Pont  (du),  E.  4. 
Petit8-H6tels  (des),  B.  F.t. 
-P*ros(des),E.  8. 

—  P^res    (passage   des), 
E.8. 

—  -Pdres  (place  des),  E.8. 
Petites-Bcuries  (des),  K. 

F.2. 

—  Eeuries  (conr  et  pas- 
sage  des),  B.  2. 

P«treUe,B.l. 
PhiAppe-de^irard,  F.  I. 
Philippe  (lassageSt-),  d« 

Roule,  C  2. 
PhUippe    (Stp),    Bonne- 

Nouvelle,  B.  8. 
Picard,G.e. 
Picardie(de),P.8. 
Picpus  (de).  1L  8. 
Piepus(bouleYard  de),R.S. 
Pierre  (pass.  St-),  F.G.  8. 

—  an-Lard,  B.  4. 
Gn6rin,  A.  4. 

—  Lescot,  E.  8.  4. 

—  Uv«e,  G.  8. 

—  Sarrazin,  B.  4. 
Pigalle,D.  1.2. 
PigaUe(place),B.I. 
Pinel.  F. «. 

Pinel  (place),  F.  8. 
Pirouette,  E.  8. 
Places  (see  their  names) 
Placide  (Ste-).  D  4.5. 
Pianchette  (impassse  d« 

la),F.8. 
Plat-d>BUin  (du),  Ste-Op* 

portune,  B.  8. 
PUtre-du- Temple  (dn), 

F.  4. 
Pointe^t-Euslache(earre- 

four  de  la),  E.  8. 
Poirier(dtt),B.8. 
Poisson,  A.  2. 
Poissonni^re,  E.  2. 8. 
Pois8onni«re(bon]CTanl) 

E.  2. 
Poissonnitee     (da    fan 

bourg),  E.  4. 2. 
Poissonniers  (des),  B.  I* 
Poissy(de),B.4.  8. 
Poitevins(des),B.4. 
PoiUers(de),D.4. 
Poitou  (de).F.8. 
Police  (pr6ncture  de 
Pellyeatt,F.5. 
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Poiiip«  (de    la),  Pissr, 

A.  S.  8. 

P*ac6M(dtt),B.F.8 
PoQcelet,  B  i.  2. 
Poirt-Lo«l»-PWMpF«J.4 

--de-Lodl(dii),E.4. 

-  ^euf  (PMM««  4u),B.4. 

-  -Neuf  (do),  B.  »•  *• 
- -Heuf  (pl«««  du),  B.  4. 

PontK  (see  their  names). 

PMtbieu  (de),  C.  a. 

PMiteUe(de),E.  4. 

Poplncoiirt  (de),  G.  8.  4.   i 

PoriaUs,  C.  a. 

PortrMalion(de),D.8. 

PorlRoyal(b<Mil.),  B..«. 

Porte-Foia,  P.  8. 

PMte  aax  eliwaif,  P.  a. 
(rue  Toiir-de9-l>ame»). 

PotCe  ma.  lettres,  graade, 
E.  3.(rue  J.^.  R©oMea«.) 
Pot-de-Fer,  (d«),  E.  5. 

Poterle-deg-Aiote  (de  U). 

Poi«r4e<dela),llaU«aui 

4raps,G-8. 
Pottlletler.  F.  4. 
Poussln,  A.  4. 
Prt  (du).  n  «. 
Pr6auxaero6(du),D.4. 
Pr6cheur»(d«6),  E.8. 
Prtfccture    du  Wpart^' 

ment,*l»H*tel-d«-ViW«. 

E.  4. 

Prifecture  de  Police,  E.  4 
Presbourg  (-de),  B.  8. 

prWrea  -  Sa  I  wk  -  Gerraaln- 

I'Awierroie  (d«8),  E.  4. 
Pr*treft-St-S*¥«r4a  (des) 

prfesr6gUse,E.4. 

Prloee  i^dne  <av.  du), 
B.  2. 

Princes  (Passage  des)  E.2. 

Princesse,  D.  4. 

PiweesaiMt  {/ia  ]«).  G.  ft. 

Prony  (de).  B.  C.  4. 

Prouvalres  (des),  E.  3. 

Provence  (de),  D.  E.  2, 

Prudhoo  (a  v.),  A.  8-  4. 

PaUs<dii),F.  4. 

Paits-de-PErmite,  E.  S. 

Pyrf|Did<ia  (des),  D.  3. 

Quatre-CheBiias,  U.  $. 

Qa«tnei-FiJ««les),  F.8. 

Quatre-Septembre    (d«), 
0.  B.  3. 

Quatre-Venls  (4ee),  B.  «. 

Quentln  (deSI-),S.  F,  1.2 

Quesnay»  B.  i. 


LIST  OF  STREETS,  SQUARES,  ETC. 


Quinanlt,  B.  5. 
({alDcampois,  B.  8.  4. 
■abolais,  C.  2. 
ReciBC,  B.  4. 

aadziwill  (passage),  Ta- 
lcl»«Ii07al,  B.  8. 
Radziwiil,  B.  3. 
Rambouiilet  (de),  G.  . 
Raiubuteaa,E.  F.8. 
Rauieau,  D.  E  8. 
Barney,  B.  4. 
RampoQ,  F.  8. 
Banelagh  (dir),  A.  4. 
Rftp^e  (quai  de  la),  G,  S, 
Rdpliacl  (av.),  A.  4. 
I  Rapp  (aveniuB),  B.  3.  4. 
RaU  (de),  H.  4. 
Ravigaav,  B  4. 
Rayaouard,  A.  4. 
Reaumur.  F.  8. 
B^lioval,  G.  2. 
R6collet8(de8),F.2. 
Regard  (du).  D.  5. 
Regnard,  Oddon,  E.  4. 
Reims  (de),  E.  »■ 
Reine-Biancbe   (de  la), 

F.  C. 
Reiae  Horlense  (avoiuM 

4c  la),  B.  C.  9. 
lembrandt,  B.  2. 
i^cnard-St-Merri  (du),E.4. 

Rennoquin,  B.  4. 

Reimes  (de),  D.  4. 5. 

Reservoirs  (de»),  A.8. 

Reliro    (cild    du),    fau- 
bourg St-Honor^.  D.  8 

ReuHly(de),G   H.  5. 

Reuilly  (boulevard   d«), 

H.  5. 6. 

-  (chemiii  de).  H.  ft. 

Reunion  (de  la),  H.  4. 

Revolte(roiito  de  U),  A.  4 . 
B.  4. 

Rib^ra,  A.  4 

RLboute,  E.  a 

Richard-Leaolr  (bonlev.), 
B.  G.  3. 4. 

Richelieu,  D.  3.  E.  3.  2 

Riehepance,  D.  3. 

Richer,  E.  2. 

Richer  (galerie),  r.  Geof- 
froy-Marie,  E.  2. 

Ricberand  (aveoue),  F.  2 

Rigaud,  B.  8. 

Rigoles  (des),  U.  2. 

Riquet,  G.  I. 

Riverln  (cit6),  F.  2. 

Rivoli  (de),  D.  E.  3.  4.  F.  4 
.  Rivoli  (place  4e},  D.  8. 

.Roch(St-)^D.8. 


Roch  (passage  Si-),  D.  3. 
l|ochechou«r4,  E.  1 .  2. 
Rociiecheiiari  (boul),B.t. 
Rochor,  (dtt),  CD.  2. 
Rocroy(d«),E.  1. 
Rodier,  R.  4.  2. 
Rohan  (de),  D  3. 
Roi-de-Rome    (ttr.    da), 
B.  2.  3. 

-  (place  du),  A .  B.  3. 
Roi-de^icile  (dii),  F.  **. 
Roi  I>or«  (du),  F.  4. 
Rollin,  E.  F.  5 . 
Rome  (de),  D.  1.  2. 
Romain  (St-),  D.  5. 
Rond  Point  Ch.-Ely8.yC- 
Roquepine,  C.  2. 
Roquette  (de  la),  G.  4. 

—  place  de  la,G.  4. 
Rosiers-Moatmajrtr.e,E.  I. 
Rosiers-Rlvoli  (des),F.  4. 
Rossini,  E.  2. 

Rotonde,  VilKtte,  f^pia§» 
'  de  la),  F.  G.  4. 

RoubaU  (place),  F.I. 
Roubo,  H.  4. 
Rouelle,  B.  4. 
Rouea-viUeUe  (de),  &.  4. 
Rougemoat,  E.  2. 
Roule  (du),  E.  3. 
Rousselet,  C  4.  $. 
Reussin.B.  8. 
Roule-de-versaillea     Cdo 

la),  A.  4.  5. 
Rovi«o,C.2. 
Royal  (pont),  D.  8-  *• 
Royaie«$4-lionor^,  t>.  8. 
Royer-Collard,  E.  5. 
Rui)eas,F.  ftv 
Rude,  B.  2. 

^abin  (St-),  F.  8.  G.  *. 
Sablons  (des),  A.  8. 
Sabloavillo  (de),  A.  ». 
Saltot  (du),  D.  4. 
Saigon,  (de),  B.  2. 

Saint  et  Saiate  (see  4&eir 

names). 

Saintonge  (de),  F.  3. 

Sante  (de  la),  £.  0. 

Sartiae  (de),  £.  8. 

Saules  (des)..E.  4- 

Saulnier  (passagc),E.  2. 

Saumon  (passage  da),E^. 

Saussaiee  (des),  C  2. 

Saussure,  €•  4. 

Sauvai,  E.  3. 

Sauveur  (St-).  E.  8. 

Savoie  (de),  £.  4. 

8fixe  (avenue  die),  C*  4.  & 

Scheffer,  A.  8. 
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Schomberg  (de),  F.  4.        T^l^rapho  (da),  H.  %. 
Se'mtm  tplsce),  E.  F.  6.      Temple  (du),  F.  A  4, 
Scipion.  E.  F.  6.  Temple   ((auboarg    du), 

Scrtbe,  D  2.  F.  3.  <i.  2. 


S^hastien  (Str),  F.  G.  3. 

S6b«slopol  ^bd.),  a3.4.F.3 

S6cr6lant,  G.  «.  ?. 

Sedaine,  G.  4. 

S6gnier,  E.  4. 

Sdgur  (^veDuo  de),  C.  4. 

Seine  (do),  D.  E.  4. 

Seine,  (qiiai  de),  G.  I» 

Sentier  (du),  E.  2.  3. 

Sept  Yoies  (dc«),  E.  $. 

Serp#nte,  £.  4. 

Servandoni.  I).  4.   . 

S6verin(St-),E.4. 

S6vigD6,  F.  4. 

S6vres  (de).  q.  $.  D.  4.  S< 

S6zc  (de),  D.  2. 

Sibonr,  F.  2. 

Smion-le>Franc^E.  F.  3. 

Singer,  k.  4. 

SoRiir  Rosalie  (av.),E.F.6. 

Soissons  -  Viiiefte     (de), 
G.  I. 

Solferino,  0.  3.  4. 

Solferino  (pont  de),  C.  3 

Soly,  E.  3. 

Sorbonne  (de),  E.  5. 

Sorbonne  (place),  E.  5. 

Souf/lot,  E.  5. 

Soulages,  G.  6 

Source  (de  la),  A.  4. 
\    Soardi6re  (de  la),  D.  3. 

Sourdls,  F.  3. 

Spire  (St-),  E.  3. 

Spontini,  A.  2.  3. 

Stanislas,  D.  5. 
,    Stephenson,  F.  f. 

Stinvilto  (passage),  H.  5. 

Stockholm  (de),  D.  2. 

Strasbourg  (de),  F.  2. 

Strasbourg     ( Boulevard 
de),  F.  2.  3. 
t    Suchct  (boulevard;,  A  4 

Suffren  (avenue  de),  6.  4 

Snger,  E.  4. 

Sully,  ft  I'Arsena!^  F.  4. 

—  Fonts . .  . 

Salpice  (place  SI-).  D.  4. 

Sulpice  (St-),  D.  E.  4. 

Surcouf,  C.  3. 
r    Sorftne  (do),  C.  D.  ^ . 
'     Taillandicrs  (des),G.  4. 

Taillcboqrg(av.)NH.  4. 

Taille-Paln.  E.  4 

Taitbout,  D.  2. 
\  TaQBer,F.  0. 1. 
^    Taranne,  D.  4. 


Temple  (boulev.  du),  F,  9 

Temple    (marchd     liii) 

K.  .1. 

Templo  (square  di>),  V,  3 
Teraaux,  G.  3- 
Teroes  (av.),  A  t.  B. ! 
Terres-Fortes  (des),  F.  4. 

G.  5. 
Th64trerFran^ais  (place 

du),  D.  3. 
TIjerCsse,  D.  3. 
Th6venot,  E  3. 
Tbierr6  (passage),  G.  4. 
Thionville  (da),  G,  i, 
Tholoz6,  D.  4. 
Thomas-d^A  <iui  n  (S!)  i  Q  t-^, 

place,  D.  4. 
Thorigny  (de),F.3.  4. 
Tbouin,  E.  i*. 
Tiisill  (de,  B.  2, 
Tlquelonne,  E.  3. 
Tivoli  (de),  D.  2. 

—  (passage  et place),  D.  2. 
Tom  1)0   Issoire  (de   la), 

D.  6. 

Torcy,  E.  5. 
Torilcelli,  B.  j. 
Tour  (de  la),  Passy,  A.  3. 
Tour-des-l>ames  (de  la), 

D.2.  ' 

Tourclles  (dcs),  H.  2. 
Tournrfort,  E.  5. 
Tournelle  (poiit),F.  4. 
Tournelle  (quaij,  E.  F.  4 
Tournelles  (des),  F.  4. 
rournon  (de),  D.  E.  4. 
Tourville  (avenue),  C  4 
Tracy  (de),  E.  3. 
Tr.Jktlr,  B,  2. 
Travei-se  (de),  C.  4.  5. 
Ti'aversifere,  F.  G.  4.  5. 
Traversine,  E.  4. 
Tr^vise(de),E.2. 

—  Cit6,  E.  2. 
Trinil6  (de  la),  D.  2. 
Trois-Bornes  (dcs),G.  3. 
— Chandelles      (nicile 

dcs),  G.  H.  6. 

—  -Couronnes  (dcs),  G.  3 
*-  Fr6rcs  (dcs),  D.  E.  I. 

—  Maries  (place  des),  E.4 

—  -Portes  (des),  E.  4. 
I'ronchet.D  2. 
rr6ne  (place  du),H.  5. 
Tronson  du  Coudray,D.2. 
Trudaiae  (avenue)^  B.  i ' 


XI 

Tdileries  (palais  dM).D.3 
luilerles  (quai  deal,  D. 

3.  4. 

Tunis  (de),  H.  4, 
Furbigo  (de),  E.  F.  3. 
Furennc  (de),^F.  .i.  4. 
rurgot,  E.  1.  2. 
Turgot  ^place),  E,  i. 
Turin  (de),  D.  i.  2. 
Uhrich  (av.)»  A.  B.  2. 
mm  (d'),  E.  5. 
University,  B.  C.  3.  D.  4. 
Ursuliues  (des),  £.  5. 
Usines  (dcs).  B.  4. 
yaladon,  C.  4. 
Val-de-Grdce  (du),  E.  5. 
Valence  (do),  E.  6. 
Valenjcicnnes  (place),  F.  2 
Valenciennes,  K.  2. 
Valray  (quai  de),  F  i.2. 
Valois.  Palais-Royal,  E.  9 
Valois  (place  d<>).E.  3. 
Vandamiiie,  C.  D.  6. 
Vanneau,  C.  4. 
Vannes  (de),  Halle  au  bl6, 

E.3. 

vanvcs  (de),  C.  6. 
Varenne  (de),  faubourg 

•^t-Germain,  C.  D.  4. 
Vari^t^s  (passage  des)  E.  2 
Vauban  fplace),  C.  4. 
vaucanson.  F.  3. 
Vaucanson  (passage),  G.  4 
Vaugirard  (de),  C.  D.  5. 
—  (boulevard  de),  C.  5. 
Vanquelin,  E.  5. 
Vavin,  D.  5. 

Veaux  (march^  aux),E.  4. . 
Venddme  (place),  D.  8. 
Venddme  (passage),  F.  3. 
Venise  (de),  E.  3. 
Vcntadour,  D.  3. 
Venladour  (place),  D.  3. 
Verdeau  (passage),  E.  2. 
Verderet,  Auteuil,  A.  5. 
vernet,  B.  2. 
verneuil  (de),  D.  4. 
Vernier,  A.B.  4. 
v6ro-Dodat  (passagej.ruo 
J.-J.  Rousseau,  E.  3. 
Verrerie  (de  la),  E.  F.  4. 
Vertbois  (du).  F.  3. 
Vertus  (des),  F.  3. 
Vesale,  E.  6. 
viarmes  (de).  E.  3. 
VIcq  d'Azir,  F.  G.  2. 
Victoire(dela),  D.  E.  2. 
Victoires  (place  des),  E.  3. 
Victor  (St-),  E.F.  5. 
Victor  Cousin,  E.  5. 
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victorU  (•fenm)  B.,  4. 
▼id«-GoiiiMt,B.S. 
VtelUe-du-Temple.  F  t.  4 
— Estrapade,  B.  5. 
▼ielllct-BliiTM  (d«s),  St- 

Martin.  F.  4. 
-  -  Handrtoltes     (det) . 

F.S. 

vienne(de).D.3. 
VierKe(paM.dela).C4. 
Vienx-Colombier     (da), 

D.4. 

vivnea-PaMT  (des>,  A.  4. 
Viiian  (avenue),  C  4. 
Viiiedo.  D.  s. 
ViUehardonin,  F.  4. 
ViUe|uif(de).F.«. 
ViUeliitt  (de),  A.  2.  B. 

2.3. 
viUe-l'EvAqoe  (de  la),  C 

D.  2. 


▼Ulette  (bonlarard  deU), 

F.i.G.  1.2. 
vuiette  (baatin  de  la), 

G.I. 

viUette(dela),G.  3 
villien,  A.  B.  I. 
Villlot,  G.  5. 
Vinaigrlers  (des),  F.  2. 
vinoennet  (conn).  H.  5. 
vincenl-de-Panl   (St-), 

B.  I. 

vineuaa,  A.  s. 
vingt-neuf  Jnfitot  (du), 

D.8. 
Vins  (halleet  port  anx), 

F.5. 

vinUmiUe(place),D.  I. 
vintimille.  D.  i. 
Violet,  B.  4. 5. 
Violet  (passage),  E.  2 


▼iaconU,D.  4. 
visiUtion  dea  Daaiai  (da 

la),  D.  4. 
Vital.  A.  8.  4. 
Vivienne,  E.  2.  S. 
viTienne  (passage),  B.  S. 
volta,F.S. 
VolUire  (bonl.),  F.  S.  G. 

8.4.  H.S. 

Voltaire  (place),  G.  4. 
VolUire  ((iQai),D.  4. 
Voagea  (dee),  F.  4. 
Vosges  (place  des),  F.  4. 
VouilU  (de),  B.  C  e. 
Wagrani(a¥enaede).B*<*2 
Wagram  (place),  C.  i. 
WalbnlMrt  (place).  F.S 
WanxbaU  (ctt«  du),  F.  2. 
Wilbem.  A.  4.  S. 
Zacbarie,  E.  4. 
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^  I  The  numeroas  Dep<irtmcn<^8  or  this  vast  Establ^hroent  emb'-ace 
Very  requisite  to  a  LADY'S  TOILET,  of  guaranteed  excellence  and 
e  <)velty.  The  Dres«,  Mantle,  and  Skirt  Sectinns  have  won  a  name 
n  n  or  Taste,  Style,  and  Finish,  which  entitles  them  to  particular  notice. 
Pl  ft  i  By  a  strict  application  of  the  motto  : 
^      '    ''SHALL  PROFITS,   FIXED  PEICES.   PLAIN  FIGimES." 

c       be  House  enjoys  a  reputaton  for  Cheapness  in  its  true  meaning. 
'^^  t)  »mtlv,  RfeAL  ECCNOMV. 

g^n  ^s,  Furs  Laces,  India  shawls.  Cloaks,  Costumes,  Skirts, 
J^  Bss  stuffs.  Bridal  attire,  Household  linen.  Ladies'  Outfits. 

.wTi  atalogues.  Figurines,  and  Samples  post  free  (Europe  and  America  ) 

— »  C  trceU  carriage  paid  to  London^  Belgium^  Holland^  Switzerland^ 

Germany^  and  Italy, 


.Ji 
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LY  ENTRANCE  IS  AT  T 
OF  THE  QUA!. 

RUE    DU    PONT-P 

PARrs. 


ESTABLISHMENT 


LOTHES,  READY-MADE  AND  TO  ME.' 

FOR   MEN   AND  CHILDREN. 

S,  SHIRTS,  FLANNEL  WAISTCOATS,  C 

GLOVES,  AND   ALL  THAT   BEGAEDS  MEN'S  CLOTi 

3REAT    CHOICE    OF   LIVERI 

.^j:,TICLES  for  TRAVELLING  md  SHOO 


SOLE  BRANCH  ESTABLISHMBIfTS- 

PARIS: 
PLACE   CLICHV, 

At  the  corner  of  the  Rues  Clicliy  and  AmsterJa 

IN  THE  COUNTRY: 

LYONS,   MAKSEILLES,   IVANTES,  MD  AXC 
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